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THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICA. 
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BRIEF visit to a great country 1s a common, but I have always 
thought an inadequate, excuse for writing about it. A man 
may live to old age ın his native land and be well aware in the end 
that hig knowledge of his country, its national character, its 
politics, its future possibilities, is limited and incomplete. The 
same man, if he takes a flying visit to America or Russia or India, 
comes back knowing all about America, Russia, or India, and 
perfectly ready to instruct his stay-at-home friends. If his visit 
is prolonged or repeated, he 1s apt, indeed, to grow less confident 
in his assertions, and the more he comes to know of a country the 
more cautious he becomes in speaking of ıt. Bearing these things 
\ 
in mind, I virtuously resolved when visiting the United States that 
I would not be guliy of recording my impressions; yet I find my- 
self ın the act of giving way to the common temptation. I have, 
however, this excuse: I do not profess to have formed any opinion 
worth recording of the social and political life of America as a 
whole, of the working of her institutions, of the prospects of demo- 
cracy. I wish merely to record a single, vivid impression on a 
particular point, and I wish to do so, first, because this impression 
has profoundly modified the view which I previously held, in 
common, I think, with most English people who have read a little 
about America and thought a little about democracy , and, secondly, 
because however partial and incomplete my data may be, they are 
such as ought at least to be taken into account in forming a balanced 
opinion. 

The United States is spoken of as the land of the dollar, and ıt 
is, I imagine, a common opinion that, as a whole, it is more com- 
pletely given over to the pursuit of wealth and to the ways of com- 
petitive commercialism as modified by modern financial methods 
than any other nation, including the United Kingdom. The abler 
and more cultivated Americans, moreover, are often thought ro 
wrap themselves up in their private interests, and to be alike con- 
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temptuous of politiciansand indifferent to public daio Theyare 
conceived as thoroughly satisfied with their Constitution, as resting 


placidly in the individualism of the eighteenth century, as blindly z 


proud of forms of self-government from which the reality has passed, 
away, as indifferent to the social progress which is going fon rd 
in Europe, as hostile to the whole trend of legislation which we call 
Socialistic, and as impotently resigned to the corrupt rule of the 
boss and the machine. Something like this was, I confess, the 
opinion which I had myself entertained, and which, I think, I 
shared with a large number of English people. We had learnt, it 
is true. from Mr. Bryce that there was another side to the shield. 
We had been forced by his analysis to recognise the reserves of 
energy, of character, and of capacity which have availed to pull the 
country through more than one crisis, and which remain in un- 
diminished vigour to meet any new emergency. Still the impres- 
sion left on most of us by the Press, by conversation, by all the 
thousand-and-one influences by which ideas of another qountry 
are filtered through, was that, taken as ıt stands, the United States 
was to be regarded as an example of the comparative failure of 
democracy on a large scale, and that the failure lay deep ın the 
individualistic temper of the people, and their satisfaction with com- 
mercial and material 1deals. 

This view of American life 1s, to say the least, partial and one- 
sided. It might, perhaps, have been fair twenty years ago. It 1s 
certainly unfair to-day. To go at once to the root of the matter, 
the prevailing attitude of public cpinion, ıt 1s abundantly clear that 
throughout the Union Americans are deeply discontented with 
things as they are. They are in full revolt against the domination 
of capital Far from acquiescing in political corruptien, they have 
become more acutely sensitive to it than we are. They scent ir 
everywhere, they cry out at every suspicion of a fresh vase, and 
they will not, as we do, acquiesce ın any hushing up. The men 
of intellect and education have entirely thrown off their indifference ‘ 
to public affairs. Politics form the constant theme of eager dis- 
cussion, and 1f many good men still hesitate to enter the political, 
field themselves, it ıs not from indifference, but because they have 
not yet gathered sufficient strength to cope with the tyranny of the 
machine. Educated men no longer believe individualism to be the 
last word of political philosophy, or the Constitution of the United 
States the supreme wisdom of statesmanship. On the contrary, 
almost every thoughtful American that I met is chafing at the 
barriers which the Constitution opposes to social progress and 
réasonable industrial legislation. They satirise the complacency 
of the older generation of their countrymen, and congratulate Eng- 
lishmen ın a way which, to many of us, seems to go beyond the 
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warrant of the facts, in the freedom which they suppose us to enjoy 
e under our unwritten Constitution, and the progress which they 
hope by degrees to emulate. In a word, the American “ intellec- 
\.‘ twal” has swallowed all his formule. He no longer believes his 
coustry to have attained perfection at a stroke through the wisdom 
of its original legislators. He sees ıt struggling with problems of 
the utmost difficulty; but, at the same time, he 1s superbly con- 
fident that ın the end it 1s going to ‘‘ win out.’’ 

To say so much ıs not, of course, to suggest that American ` 
democracy 1s as yet a trlumphant success. It is to suggest that it 
has taken the first step to success in attaining a clear view of past 
and present failures. It has taken a further step in exorcising the 
spirit of complacent individualism. It has developed a social con- 
scjousness, a quickened sense of common responsibility, of public 
duty, of social solidarity, quite comparable to the consciousness 
which has been gradually coming to life in this country during 
the twe last generations. The development, Americans will tell 
one, came later with them. It 1s, perhaps, a growth of the last 
twenty years, arfd it 1s only 1n the last five or six years that it has 
matured. Moreover, the problems with which it has to deal differ 
materially from ours. At bottom, no doubt, the question 1s every- 
where the same. How to make the great industrial, commercial, 
and financial forces the servants and not the masters of society is 
the problem which, 1n one shape or another, confronts every 
modern nation. But with us the problem becomes most acute on 
the side of poverty. We are perpetually confronted with the 
masses whom the machine of wealth grinds down ın its onward 
sweep or tosses aside into the rubbish heap. Of the massive 

agoverty, so @onspicuous here, one may not see a trace in many 
weeks of travel in the United States. I do not suggest that the 
poverty 1s not there. On the contrary, I am sure that ıt is there, 
but 1t does not seem to be there in such masses as to overflow 
into every street. On landing at Liverpool, a hapless figure caught 
my eye, a lame man, tll-clothed, dirty, untidy, helplessness and 
hopelessness ın every line, of him. Such a figure I had-not seen 
since I left Liverpool, and‘seeing him I realised that I was, indeed, 
at home. Now, such figures must exist in America. There is 
human wreckage there as here, but it is not a part of the familiar 
surroundings of daily life. The utterly forlorn who ın England 
are a regular part of the stage furniture whom one passes as a 
matter of course every day on the way to business or pleasure, play 
no such,part in the American theatre. Tell the average American 
of our Old Age Pension system, and what chiefly impresses him 
is not the novelty and scope of the principle involved, but the 
exiguous nature of the provision. A characteristic story 1llustrates, 
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' 
after the fashion of American whimsical exaggeration, both the 
attitude to poverty and to the representative system. In some New . 
England State inquiry was being made_into the treatment ‘of 
poverty, and one witness under examination could not recall any; 
case of want in his district. Under pressure he recollected the case 
of So-and-so, who was left without means of subsistence. “Well, 
“what did you do with him?” ‘‘ Why, we put him into thes 
“ Legislature.” 

The economic problem, as the educated American sees ıt, 1S not 
for the moment essentially a problem of poverty, though he sees 
quite clearly that 1f things were allowed to drift the problem would 
eventually take this shape. So far as there is a question of poverty 
on any large scale it tends to run into the question of the ımmı- 
grant, which one comes up against in every discussion of public , 
affairs with an American. But the economic question of the day 
is not so much that of helping the poor out of the ditch: it 1s 
rather that of preventing the very rich from ascending the 
throne. America, like England, ıs slowly turning to the convic- 
tion ‘that far-reaching changes ın the conception ef property and 
its rights are necessitated by the moral demands of demogracy on 
the one side and the economic structure of society on’ the other. 
But the diseases incident to competitive industry differ in accord- 
ance with the difference of geographical conditions. We may, 
perhaps, express the difference by saying that England 1s faced 
by the problem of poverty and America by the problem of wealth. 
American opinion 1s now thoroughly altve to the truth that to leave 
the course of industry uncontrolled by the State 1s by no means to 
secure freedom of action to the ordinary individual. It 1s to throw 
the field open to the Trust, the Corporation, an the multi- 
millionaire, and how they deal with the average man every ° 
American knows. k 

In the struggle with the dominion of wealth Americans find 
themselves confronted with difficulties interesting alike for their 
analogy to ours and for their differences. They have no House of 
Lords, but they have a Constitution, or, rather, they have between 
forty and fifty Constitutions, and at any point their legislative 
efforts may run up against one or other of these. The Constitution 
is interpreted by judges, just as our Acts of Parliament are inter- 
preted by judges, and in both cases the tendency of interpretation 1s 
Conservative. The differences that the American judgedestroys the 
validity of the law by his decision where our judges merely emascu- 
late ıt. But there is no doubt that the written Constitution gives 
tile judges vastly greater scope for defeating the popular will. 
When I was in New York the Courts had just decided that a Work- 
man’s Compensation Act, conceived, broadly speaking, on the 
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same lines as ours, was contrary to the State Constitution. To 


juries to workmen was apparently to deprive a man of his property 
“without due process of law. The complaint that men make of such 
decisions ıs that they depend too much on the personal attitude of 
fhe judges. Every Constitution will contain some general and 


e abstract phrases, some safeguarding the mghts of individuals, 


’ others conferring general powers of providing for the common 


good upon the Legislature. In the case of any legislation of a 
novel character ıt 1s qu¥te uncertain on which side the judges will 
lean. They Have to apply generalities which are ın fact too 
abstract to be clear and unambiguous, and they go ın consequence 
in the direction of their own class and professional bias. A further 
consequence 1s that instead of seeking to remove the Bench from 
politics, American reformers are forced to consider ıt as an integral 
part of the political machinery. Hence ıt happens that many are 
bethin&ing themselves not how to make ıt more independent, but 


rather how to cgnstrain it to express the general will of the people., 


I wish I could feel that we were altogether as free from difficulties 
of this class as we concerve ourselves to be. But be that as it may, 
there 1s no doubt that the American reformers have before them a 
constitutional problem as far-reaching as ours, and much more 
difficult to handle. With their Federal system they cannot dis- 
pense with written Constitutions, and their problem 1s to harmonise 
the fixity inherent ın a written document with the flexibility which 
becomes more and more necessary ın proportion as the work of 
democracy becomes constructive—in proportion, that 1s, as ıt sets 
itself not merely to guarantee personal rights but to build up a 

e hetter type of social life. In the former relation the Federal Con- 
stitution retains a genuine value, as may be shown by the blow 
tecently struck at those attempts to secure the labour of coloured 
people under unfair and semi-servile conditions which are known 
as “‘peonage.”’ In the latter ıt 1s a hidden rock ın an uncharted 
sea. ‘ 

My immediate object, however, 1s not to discuss the difficulties of 
democracy in America, for which I have no competence, but to 
illustrate the new attitude of opinion, and particularly of educated 
opinion. One striking feature of the case 1s the concentration of 
advanced social views in the universities. University life bids 
fair to become a far more important factor4n the public opinion of 
America than ıt has ever been in this country. To find a parallel 
to ıt wershould have to go to Germany. This ıs partly due to the 
very large numbers of students. I have no complete figures, but 
four or five thousand students in a university 18 no uncommon 
number, and there are many universities of a high and several of 
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the first order in the Union. In a single State like Wisconsin, 
with a small population, the university numbers some five thousand, 
students, men and women. A great many of these are at work in 
the more practical and technical faculties, as those of agriculture 
and commerce. But the education ın these faculties is of a likeral 
order. It stands close to the practical career of the student, and 
at the same time broadens his view of his work and acquaints hinf, p 
on the one side, with the scientific theory underlying its technique, 
on the other side with its economic, social, and one may Say its 
ethical bearings. The students of these schools easily obtain re- 
sponsible positions in the busmess world, and I have had testimony 
quite independent of the professoriate to the effect of the introduc- 
tion of the university training in improving not merely the 
` efficiency but the morality of business. More generally a univer- 
sity like that of Wisconsin, which 1s at the head of the newer type, 
stands ın close relation to the State. It rests on the loyal support 
of the farming population; ıt depends on the State for 1tsendow- 
ment. ,Yet one hears little of attempts to interfere , with 
freedom of teaching, and though the farmer thinks a good deal 
more of the school of agriculture than he does of moral philosophy 
or experimental psychology, he ıs still thoroughly willing to render 
to the academic interest 1ts quıd pro quo. In most American 
universities the sociological side 1s developed to an extent un- 
dreamt of in England. Economics, political science, and general 
sociology are represented, and the studies of social legislation and 
practical questions of social reform have special professors or 
assistants. Serious account 1s taken of the work of such men. 
They make themselves experts in particular branches of their sub- 
jects, and are not seldom ın demand to give advice to*State legisla-, 
tures or municipal corporations. Altogether one might hazard 
the prediction that what the universities think- to-day the United 
' States will think to-morrow; and the universities are thinking ın 
terms of a heightened social consciousness, and a singularly broad 
and generous interpretation of social duty and the common good. 
That this ıs a relatrvely new movement of thought Americans 
admit. The English visitor ıs impelled at once to ask two ques- 
tions about ıt. First; he inquires whether there ıs any individual 
statesman or worker who either gave the impetus to the movement 
or who may be said to focus it and gather it together. The 
common answer to this question ıs that if any single individual 
can be named ın this connection it 1s Mr. Roosevelt. I feel the 
more bound to record this reply, which I heard over and over 
again, because, for my own part, I had always found what I read 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches somewhat unimpressive. I was par- 
ticularly unimpressed (if I may coin a word which exactly expresses 
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- my feelings) by the speeches which he made some time ago ın Eng- 
e land, and like most English Liberals I was impressed in the un- 


favourable sense by his remarks on Egypt. I was interested to 
-find how often my American friends were aware of the feeling 
among English people. They admitted that the Egyptian speech 
was a mistake, and explained it by Mr. Roosevelt’s impulsiveness. 
Tn fact, they do not appear to set undue store by his judgment, or 
to conceive him altogether capable intellectually of pointing out 
the solution of the very intricate problems which confront them. 
None the less, at the end of the discussion, they constantly recur 
to the services which he did ın stirring the conscience of America 
on the subject of wealth and its power. In corroboration they 
point to the set made against him in influential quarters, and the 
determined attempts to minimise his influence and relegate him to 
obscurity. f 

The other question which an Englishman naturally asks 1s, what 
political form the new movement 1s taking. What party ıs there 
in which it ıs represented? Here the reply illustrates one of the 
differences betwéen American and English politics. The old, un- 
real party division between Democrat and Republican subsists. 
This is still the main nominal distinction between American poli- 
ticians. The real distinction ts between the Radicals and the Con- 
servatives, two terms which one hears ın conversation with a 
frequency which rather surprises an Englishman. Broadly, the 
Conservative ıs a man who stands for wealth and the Radical a : 
man who stands for Commonwealth. Now, the man who stands 
for Commonwealth may call himself a Republican or a Democrat: 
which it will.be depends mainly on his traditions. If he becomes 
a candidate Be will stand in With his own traditional party; but it 


"is as likely as not that he will find the ‘‘ machine ” of his own party 


collaborating tacitly with the opposing machine to defeat him. 
The real question 1s between the citizen and the machine. This 
state of things cannot go on forever. It 1s probable that the choice 
of the next Republican candidate for the Presidency will indirectly 
decide whether the Insurgent Republicans are to prevail and are 
to form the nucleus of a genuine party of progress, or whether the 
“‘ citizens ” and the Radicals will tend rather to work through the 
‘Democratic organisation. It must be remembered that owing, to 
the distribution of responsibility between the Federal and State 
Legislatures the whole business of party organisation is on a 
different footing from that with which we are familiar. Some of 
the questions which most exercise the public—e.g., the control of 
the railways and the greater industrial combinations—fall within 
the scope of the Federal Government. Others, such as workmen’s 


_compensation, hours of labour, the regulation of the labour of 
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women and children, are ın the province of the State. Even to 
obtain a summary view of what has actually been achieved in these, 
directions, and to compare it with our own law is, in consequence, 
no simple matter, while in the practical work of reform ıt 1s somes 
times one elected body and sometimes another that has to be moyed. 
Hence the reforming spirit does not so readily incorporate ıtself 
in a single party which professes to deal with all the issues of . 
‘public debate. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of this righteous spirit of dis- 
content which I have sought to describe, Americans will admit that 
a measure of progress has actually been accomplished ın the last 
twenty years. There 1s still a great mass of corruption, but 1t 1s, 
one 1s told, no longer open and unashamed. Indeed, this could 
“hardly be, since every newspaper and magazine—and the magazine 
counts for far more in the formation of American opinion than the 
newspaper—rings with exposures and denunciations of one form or 
another of graft. The first impression which these exposures 


r 


make on the reader ıs that American politics must be a nest of e 


thieves. The second is a measure of doubt whether the truth 1s 
not rather that America ıs more fully alive to the various forms 
and possibilities of ‘‘ graft’? than'we are. ‘‘ We wash our dirty 
“linen in public,” they admit. Well, we Englishmen err, 1f we 
do err, ın the opposite direction. I have noticed certain incidents 
in this country, in the short interval since my return, certain ap- 
pointments, certain judicial decisions, which have given vise to a 
measure of mild comment ın the English Press. In America I can 
imagine the headlines which they would have provoked. I ex- 
press no opinion on thevintrinsic merits of these acts of our execu- 
tive and our judiciary; but whatever they may be, tRey were cer- 
tainly on the surface incidents of a kind to call forth the full” 
rhetorical resources of the American penman. The case againsé 
- them would have been painted in such colours as at least to have 
convinced any Englishman who happened to read it, and who did 
not happen to read the other side, that a country which could 
tolerate such doings must be rotten to the core. We do not handle 
our little matters in such a manner. We ‘approach all questions 
of personal credit in political, life with the most velvety of gloves 
on our hands, and so we preserve a fair reputation, not only 
among ourselves, but with the rest of the world. Now the Ameri- 
cans have taken the gloves off. I am not denying that corruption 
has been and still is worse in the States than ıt ıs here: probably 
it ıs so. I am contending only that whatever its magnityde, the 
Americans are fighting it with a vehemence little known here, and 
that, one consequence of this very earnestness 1s that the extent of 
the evil ıs probably over-estimated, at least ın comparison with its 
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extent in England. At the same time, Americans themselves, so 

* far as my experience goes, generally admit an improvement. Few 
seem to think that anything so flagrant as the Tweed ring could 
‘flourish ın these days in a city like New York. The “ Bosses ”’ of 
thesold type are said to be dead or dying out everywhere. Though 
- the Commonwealth still wages uncertain war with the Trusts, few 

e Appear to think that the methods by which the greatest of the 
Trusts built up its power would be available to-day. Finally, the 
railways have been tamed by the Inter-State Commission, and have 
learnt at any rate the first lesson ın the doctrine that they have to be 
the servants rather than the masters of society. 

How far progress has actually_gone in these directions I have 
not the means of judging with any accuracy. What 1s certain is 
the deep and widespread determination to carry ıt a great dea! 
further, to subdue corruption, overcome the tyranny of, the 
‘“‘machine,’? and put a curb on the too-powerful corporation. If, 
the mafter were in the hands of the American-born citizen ıt would 

* not take long to remedy the worst abuses. But the voting power'of 
the immigrant opposes an obstacle which does not diminish as the 
years go on. The United States are absorbing year by year a ' 
great mass of the poorest and most backward of European people. 
The rapidity with which the new population becomes Americanised 
1s extraordinary. But it would be generally admitted that the pro- 
cess takes a generation to complete itself, and meanwhile new- 
comers are constantly arriving in increasing numbers. Long be- 
fore they have assimilated American traditions these new-comers 
become voters, and they form so much raw material for the machine 
politician. The wire-puller rests his strength on the politically 
lifeless masses that he can draw this way or that at his will. The 
immigrant gets into difficulties, and the politician out of “real 
‘charity’? helps him out of them. The news quickly spreads, 
and the charitable candidate has a compact following in the whole 
local community of Poles, Slavs, Slovaks, Sicilians, or whatever 
they may be Politics are meaningless to them, but the man who 
bailed out their neighbour’s son when he was ın trouble, or found 
him a comfortable job tn the employment of the City when he was 
at a loose end—that ıs the man for their votes. Meanwhile, the 
interest in politics proper 1s confined to the native American. He 
forms a kind of moral and intellectual aristocracy which at bottom 
feels itself superior to the bulk of the men who are actually doing 
the political work, manning the State Legislature and City Coun- 
cls with: the aid of an ignorant and corruptible vote. The rela» 
tions between the representative and his constituents as we under- 
stand them are reversed. The constituents—those of them who 
are articulate and who form reasoned opinions on public affairs— 
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far from looking to their representative to express their opinions 
for them, are aware that they themselves are more capable of form-» 
ing an instructed and disinterested opinion than he ts likely to be. 
They do not regard him as one from whom they will take instruc 
tion. They regard him as one to be instructed by them, and they 
do not trust him further than they can see him. Accordingly, they 
are disposed to give him very little latitude. They bind him dowh , 
by Constitutional provisions which go into considerable detail and ' 
in many cases they are proposing to restrict his sphere of action 
still further by the free use of the Initiatwve and the Referendum, 
and to bring him to account by means of the “‘ Recall.” The 
movement towards direct Democracy which 1s so striking a feature 
- of contemporary political thought ın America has its roots 1n the 
high average competence of the class which forms effective public 
opinion and the relatively low mental status of the politician and 
the voters whom he manipulates. The alternative would seem to 
be that a better class of men should enter public life on disinterested 
grounds, and to this, as I have remarked, there 1s also a decided * 
tendency. Which tendency 1s likely to prevail ıs a question which 
could only be satisfactorily tackled with the aid of an amount of 
knowledge of American conditions to which I cannot pretend. 

But whatever the means that 1t will finally adopt, the new spirit 
in America 1s resolved to gain its end, and 1s setting itself to the 
task with all the energy and resourcefulness of the American mind 
If its methods are still exper:mental, ıts meaning and purpose are 
not obscure. Americans do not use the term Socialism in the 
broad and general sense ın which in this country we have long been 
accustomed to say that “‘ we are all Socialists now.” They stili 
conceive Socialism as meaning revolution, though they admit that, 
the one large town in which Socialism ts at present ın power is not 
the scene of any very alarming proceedings. But the same change 
of attitude which has come over England since the ’seventies 1s 
effecting itself in the United States. There, as here, men are 
emancipating themselves from the formule of individualism, 
awaking to the danger of commercialism, giving rein to a new and 
enlarged sense of common responsibility, realising the more con- 


crete meaning of liberty. The energy, the intelligence, the , 


astounding practical capacity which have hitherto been expended 
on matertal development and commercial aims are beginning to 
apply themselves to something infinitely more worthy, and the time 
may not be far distant when the deep-seated pride of American 
patriotism will centre not on vastness of territory or on*colossal 
figures of population, trade, and commerce, but on pre-eminence in 
the ways of social justice and the arts of humane living. 
L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
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HE Government of Turkey during the last two months has been 

going through a trial and undergoing a transformation. 

Javid Bey, the Finance Minister, after a fortnight’s hesitation, 

during which he Jet ıt be known that he had his resignation in his 

pocket, finally presented ıt to Hakkı Pasha, the Grand Vizier, on 

May 8h. At the same time Ismael Hakkı Babanzade, the Minister 

* of Public Instruction, who had only been ın office since the first 

days of March, also resigned. Javid’s place has been taken by 

Natl Bey, while Abdurahman Sherif Bey has been substituted for 
Babanzade. ; 

Many explanations were offered for these and other resigna- 
tions which in the early days of May were declared to be certain. 
The simple one 1s that the Ministers who resigned found that they 
had lost the confidence of the majority of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. Everyone knows that this was the body which 
brought about the revolution of July, 1908. The Committee 
nominated nearly every member in the Chamber of Deputies. The 

„Ministers al8o were its nominees. Its headquarters were, and 
continue to be, at Salonika But the deputies, who were or have 
become members of the Committee form a Parliamentary Com- 
muttee in union with the central body at Salonika. The cohesion 
of the members was at first complete. But from the first 1t was 
evident that the members had different ideals and tendencies. One 
section wished to secure Liberal government, by recognising that 
Turkey consists of a congeries of races with varying languages, 
creeds, customs, and necessities, and by ruling with the least pos- 
sible change in existing institutions so as to secure the willing 
allegiance of all the elements of the nation. Its adherents were in 
favour of remitting many questions of local and provincial tnterest 
to the governments of the provinces. Another sectton thought 
these measures too conservative. The nation had become one, 
officially called Osmanlı or Ottoman, and every institution must be 
run upon Ottoman lines. The extreme members of thts section acted 
as if they believed that every institution ought to be Turkified. The 
Albanian musf not receive instruction through his own language 
but in Turkish. The very Arabs, whose language ıs regarded by all 
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good Moslems as semi-sacred, must be forced to employ Turkısh. , 
The least which these members would consent to tolerate was that. 
Turkish should be compulsory in all schools, while Greek, Ar- 
menian, or Arab might be studied as secondary languages. AH 
communications to and from foreign companies established 1n the 
Empire must be made ın the same language. The privileges ab 
antiquo of the Christian churches must forthwith be abolished; , 
for now that there was a Constitution, no one community could be 
privileged. This section was strongly in favour of centralising 
everything regarding the government in.the capital. 

These respective tendencies of the two parties showed themselves 
from the first. Even before the military demonstration of April 13th, 
1909, many of the members of the Parliamentary party had shown 
a disposition to disagree with the somewhat unreasonable demands 
of the Committee. The most actıve members of the Committee 
who with great courage and ability had brought about a blood- 
less revolution were strongly disinclined to tolerate any dissent 
from their dicta. The demonstration in question strengthened the » 
hands of those of the Committee who regarded non-compliance 
with its views as treasonable. But as the months rolled by a 
variety of events brought the, dissatisfied deputies to the front. 
Let it be said at once that there is no sign amongst the members 
of the Committee of discontent with the revolution. Both sides 
profess, as heartily as ever, to he content with what was then done, 
and I see no reason to doubt the loyalty of their professions. But 
a number of causes and circumstances gradually led to discontent 
with the section of the Committee which at first had almost un- 
disputed power. I enumerate them as they appear to me. There 
was the discontent of the men who were out of office, and who, 
wished to be in, and that arising from personal enmities, dislikes, 
and jealousies. More important still, there soon arose deep dis- 
content among all the Albanian deputies at the treatment of their 
people; a like feeling on the part of the Arabs who claimed that 
nothing had been done for their race, that not a single Arab had 
been appornted to a Ministry or other high office, and, lastly, but 
perhaps more important than all, that the project for the govern- 
ment of Yemen approved by the Arab deputies, sanctioned by 
Kuamil, the Grand Vizier, and by his successor ın the same office, 
Hilm: Pasha, had been then ruthlessly swept aside to gratify the 
desire for Turkrfication. They claim that this led to the revolt ın 
Yemen which, though it 1s now apparently fizzling out, has cost 
many lives of good Moslems and much money. To the eauses of 
discontent the institution and continuation of the boycott of Greek 
ships and goods must be added. Nominally this was directed 
solely against the subjects of King George. Actually its burden 
fell still more heavily on the Greek subjects of Tugkey as well as 
on foreign, including British, merchants. It was a purely mis- 
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chievous movement, and every friendly Power ought so to have 
fold the Government. The pretext that ıt was a spontaneous de- - 
monstration against Greece deceives nobody. The Government 
could have put an end to ıt if it had liked. The lower-class hamals 
might have objected, but their opposition could have been over- 
come. Respectable men of all classes, foreigners and natives 
akike, condemn it. 

Yet another grave cause must be mentioned, the dissatisfaction 
in a portion of the Army at their being employed to fight against 
their co-religionists in Albania, the Hauran, and Yemen. 

The discontent found general expression in April. Perhaps 
the chief organiser of the movement against the Ministry in power 
was Colonel-Sadik. He is not a deputy, and the common belief 
1s that when the movement gained its first success in the Chamber 
Javid Bey determined to crush 1t by sending Colonel Sadik before 
a Court Martial. Mahmud Shevket, the Minister of War, how- 
ever, hesitated, fearing apparently that such action would be dis- , 


eliked in the Army, where Sadik had many sympathisers. The 


Salonika Committee supported Javid Bey, their member, in? 
pressing for Sadik’s arrest and condemnation. Shevket 
refused. It was notorious, however, that Shevket, for the reason 
I give later on, was not on good terms with Javid. The question 
was brought before the Sultan and Hakkı Pasha, the Grand , 
Vizter The latter-was naturally anxious not to lose the services 
of so able a colleague as Javid, and supported the action of the 
Salonika Committee. The struggle between Shevket and the 
Grand Vizier, according to popular repute, became so severe that 
Hakkı declared that he and the Ministers would resign, that he 
would re-takeeoffice combining the offices of Grand Vizier and 
Minister of War, and in the latter capacity would dismiss Sadik, 
even though he only held the office for a few hours. Finally the 
dispute was settled by a compromise. Sadik was sent to Salonika, 
but not placed upon his trial or dismissed J 

The struggle was serious, and for a time looked very dangerous. 
Enver Bey and Remzı Bey appeared once more ın Macedonia 
After much private discussion in the Committee and the Ministry, 
it was agreed that Javid and Babanzade, who still retain the 


* confidence of a large section of the Committee, should resign, but 


the Ministry should continue ın power. 

The first demonstration of the malcontents ın the Chamber was 
made in April. A programme consisting of nine points was 
brought before the full Parliamentary Committee of Union and 


- Progress, and with certain modifications was adopted by 153° 


members, who all signed their consent with the exception of three, 
of whom Javid was one. The signature of this document came as 
a surprise to the > public, because ıt showed that there was an amount _ 
of internal dissension ın the Committee which had not been 
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realised. Not only had the parliamentary group of the Committee 
accepted almost unanimously the project of’ the dissentients, but, 
the Salonika Committee did so likewise. The incident shows a 
reasonableness and a patriotism ın all parties concerned which 18 
of good augury. - , 2 
The vote represented the discontent of many groups with various 


( 


opinions and varying grievances. The voters were united only , 


in expressing their dissatisfaction with one or ‘other of the 
Ministers. It was a surprise, because it was difficult to learn, and 
still more to understand, what the Parliamentary Committee, con- 
sisting of members of the Committee of Union and Progress, was 
aiming at. We knew even in March last that a keen struggle was at 
hand, which indicated a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the Ministry. What the struggle was pre- 
cisely about was not known outside the Chamber. The reports 
and rumours were discordant, confused, and contradictory. 

Peopld in Constantinople who take interest ın what theJeading 
foreign newspapers say about Turkey, were amazed, or even 
amused, at the categorical clearness with which they discerned 
the meaning of the struggle. What was evident to everybody here 
was that there were a number of deputies who wished to get 
rid of Javid the Finance Minister, that there were a few who would 
have liked also to shelve the Grand Vizier, Hakkı Pasha, and even 
Rifaat Pasha, the Minister for Foreign Affairs; that there was 
bitter hostility against Jahid Bey the Editor of the Tamne, and 
general uneasiness, that Hakkı, who 1s essentially a man of cool 
judgment, and who appears likely to prove a strong man, went 
about his business without apparently troubling himself about 
the really keen struggle going on around him _ Ifideed, he left 
the impression that he cared little whether he remained Minister or 
went. But what was the struggle all about? To represent at 
as one simply between the party of progress and that of reaction 1s 
to give an easy answer but to ignore facts. Dr. Riza Tewfik, who 
had left the Committee, returned when the malcontents ‘won a 
victory in the Chamber. But Riza Tewfik 1s the typical progressive 
man among the Young Turks. To class him with the reactionaries 
would be as correct as if Mr. Lloyd George were set down as a 
Tory of the old school, or Mr. Chaplin as a typical Socialist. It 
would be easy to mention the names of other deputies who joined 
the demonstration against the Government, who are equally 
opposed to reaction. Among the opponents of the Government 
there were, however, men who may fairly be described as 
reactionaries. Hodja Medjdi, an Anatolian deputy, may be taken 
as their leader, though ıt is only fair to say that Medjdi himself has 
stoutly repudiated the appellation. The dissatisfied deputies were 
apparently not organised, except for the one vote, and their one 
bond of union was dissatisfaction. In the multiplicity of their 
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causes of discontent they formed a Cave of Adullam. There were, 
however, a few reactionaries, whose opmions were probably repre- 
sented by the anonymous writer of a pamphlet preaching reaction, 
hut they were without much influence The writer of the pamphlet 
in question, among other changes, opposed reforms ın women’s 
dress.’ It 1s only fair to say that no change whatever has been 
Wiserved by mere men; and as a fact the leaders of the only move- 
*ments among Turkish women of which I have heard, have from 
the first emphasised the need of strictly preserving the veil, and of 
doing nothing which should justify the charge of immodesty. 
Stil, among the ignorant class of Moslems any change of dress 
to bring ıt into conformity with that of Europeans smacks ot un- 
belief Nearly a century ago the reforming Sultan Mahmud was 
nicknamed ‘‘the infidel,’’ because he resolved that his troops 
should wear European uniforms. There are other apparent mal- 
. contents, who were represented in some Western newspapers as 
desirous, of strengthening the power of the Sultan. One of the 
.famous nine resolutions adopted by the majority of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee pointed ın this direction. According to the 
framers of these resolutions, what they, wanted to do was to modify 
the Constitution so as, first, to confer on the sovereign the pre? 
rogative of pardon, second, to give him—really to his Ministers— 
the power to dissolve the Chamber without the consent of the 
Senate, and third to prevent the growth of a number of secret 
societies. But among the malcontents there were thorough-going 
reformers, who claimed that reforms were delayed, that more roads 
and railways ought to be ın progress, that money was being wasted 
on the Army and Navy that ought to be spent on productive works. 
These men asked, why should nearly three millions be spent on 
Breadnoughts? Other men asked with regret, have we strength- 
engd our Army to attack Arabs and Moslem Albanians? Others 
again, and these mainly among the reformers, sympathise with 
Javid, the Minister of Finance, in his struggie against Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha, the Gommander-in-Chief. The difference between 
them 1s mainly one of principle. Javid claims that as Finance 
Minister he should control the public purse strings for the Army 
as well as for other Departments. Mahmud Shevket considers 1t 
e necessary that the Minister of War ought not to be called upon 
to grve explanations to his colleagues for every sum which he 
* considers necessary for the needs of his department To Javid’s 
objectron that he cannot keep Turkish finances tn order 1f Shevket 
1s at liberty to draw what sums he likes, the latter replies that | 
military efficiency demands that he should not be hampered. Add 
to these causes of difference of opinion in the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, a large personal element, and the explanation of the 
struggle ıs as complete as I can make it. The personal elemént 
is largely due to jealousy at the success of men who have come to 
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the front since the revolution. There Js a natural tendency to 
adopt the maxim of “‘ the spoils to the victors.” But the spoils 
are too few to go all round. Jealousy gathers round several men, 
but principally about Jahid Bey, the Editor of the Tamne. This 
newspaper has been, since the revolution, the stoutest defender of 
the extreme section of the Committee of Union and Progress 

Jahid ‘writes with great force, has a heavy hand against Ins. 
opponents, and no one bas ever accused him of being too 
scrupulous. He has been appointed to a lucrative position on the 
Council of the Public Debt Department, and 1s 4 director. of the- 
National Bank. This ıs wonderful promotion for a man of his 
position, and naturally excites the envy of his contemporaries, 
though ıt ts not too much to say that his abilities are conspicuous. 

The causes of discontent among the deputies and the proposed 
remedies are sufficiently set out in the nine resolutions adopted by 
the party. On the whole the resolutions are creditable to all con- ` 
cerned. ‘One of them ıs a self-denying clause to the effect that 
no deputy should be connected with concessions or use his , 
position to further his private interests. A second forbade deputies 
to accept State functions, a third stipulates for the organisation of 
the Government officials, really aimed against putting men into 
the public service simply by favour. A fourth struck at arbitrary 
imprisonment and declared that a Minister ought to be held re- 
sponsible for such treatment. I have already mentioned that re- 
garding the Sultan. The remainder are intending to strike at 
secret societies and to recognise the rights, privileges, traditions, 
and customs ofthe various communities. A day after the resolu- 
tions were adopted, I found the officials of one of the great Depart- 
ments of the Government in high glee. They declared that it had 
become impossible to examine any of the many projects of law be- 
fore them upon their merits, because they were pestered day after 
day’ by visits from deputies or men introduced by them who de- 
manded that such-and-such a project should be pushed on, or 
blocked, or rejected, because the deputy in question was interested 
in ıts promotion or rejection. Now, they have peace. : 

The Albanian deputies were solid against the Government. The 
Greeks and Armenians hardly put in an appearance, the discus- e 
sions and private meetings being almost confined to Moslems. 
One result of ‘the controversy may be safely-noted. The Session e 
of Parliament which has just concluded has been less produc- 
tive of useful measures than its predecessor. The “'‘Tanine ” 

“speaks out boldly on the subject and charges the deputies with 1n- 
dolence, and the malcontents with looking at every question with 
the object of seeing whether they can attack the Government. The 
result is that a large number of Bills which are now ready to be 
submitted to the Chamber are not brought forward. If, ‘however, 
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the nine points, formally adopted by the Committee, pass into the 
raind of the Chamber the result will be beneficial. 

So much for the recent struggle. It has been ardent, but on 
the whole useful. I do not venture to say that it 1s at an end. 
Javideis too able an expert in finance for any considerable section to 
wish to put him aside for long. He has the strong support, not 
anfy of the Jewish element, which is powerful because intelligent 
and energetic, but of other sections of the community. : But many 
of the causes of discontent which I have enumerated are still in 
operation and may produce other changes. Javid’s successor, 
Nail, ıs highly esteemed and may be successful. Abdurahman, 
who succeeds Babanzade as Minister of Education, is the Director 
of Galata Serai, the most important secondary school ın the Em- 
pire. Above all, Hakki, the Grand Vizier, has given indication 
that he has statesmanlike power of management and of inspiring 

* confidence. 

Passiwg from the subject of temporary differences of opinion 
there are two or three considerations of which an English reader 
ought not to lose sight. It must not be forgotten that we are in 
revolution. Our English revolution commenced in 1628 and 
finished ın 1688, a period of sixty years. The French revolution, 
beginning ın 1797, lasted at least till 1870. But both in England 
and in France the peoples had certain advantages which are not 
possessed by the people of Turkey. Each country began its revo- 
lution with a class accustomed to govern. Neither‘had to contend 
to so great an extent, with difficulties arising from difference of race 
and religion. The Turkish revolution in July,’ 1908, began with a 
great flare. Men of all races and creeds in the Empire were de- 
lighted to get rid of the tyranny of Abdul Hamid. But no observer 
possessed of historical sense could have believed that Turkey was 
going to pass from absolutism of the worst kind to the enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberties without a struggle between the 
partisans who had profited under the old régime and those who 
sympathised with the new. One ‘great gain was obtained. The 
form of government under Abdul Hamid was changed. When, 
on April 13th, 1909, a serious attempt was made at reaction in the 
„interest of that Sultan and ludicrously failed, the Sultan being 
* shipped off to Salonika, his period of rule came definitely to an 
end. Very wisely the ex-Sultan has not been unkindly treated, 

° and his influence has become an absolutely negligible quantity. 
He has less chance of being restored to power than had James II. 
after 1688. The one useful effect of his reign was to give all classes, 
of the population a distaste for absolute government. 

It was when this second step in the revolution had been taken 
that the real difficulties before the new rulers of Turkey commenced. 
Abdul Hamid was deposed by a combination of men of various 
races and religions, and of very varying ideals and interests. 
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Macaulay’s remarks on the union of men of opposite sentiment who: 
accepted the famous resolution declaring that James II. had abdi» 
cated the throne, and on the necessity in time of revolution of 
uniting all parties who were agreed upon getting rid of the Sove- 
reign, would apply to Turkey. The agreement in England lgsted 
until that object was achieved. Then the various elements which 
had combined fell apart and the difficulties began. As it was fn 
our own country, so it has been and will continue to be for some 
time in Turkey. 

Foremost among these difficulties was the want of men trained’ 
in the art of government. I concluded an article in your pages in 
the month of May, 1909, by saying that ‘‘ of all the evils which 
“ Abdul Hamid inflicted upon the country, the greatest ıs that he 
** deprived ıt of men of capacity trained to exercise the functions of 
“ government.” When the revolution commenced there were 
few men who had held office during Abdul Hamid’s reign who 
could be trusted. Kiamil Pasha, who continued to be Grand 
Vizier until February, 1909, is well on the wrong side of eighty, 
and though he had suffered for his Liberal opinions and was able, 
cautious, and statesmanlike, was distrusted by the Young Turks. 
Hilm: Pasha, who held office for a short period, was regarded as 
a man who had been loyally successful ın carrying out his master’s 
orders to oppose the introduction of the reforms in Macedonia sug- 
gested by the Powers, and was believed to be willing to carry 
out orders which should be given to him by the new régime with 
a like loyalty. Naturally, however, a man with such a reputation 
was not trusted as one likely to take the initiative for the reforms 
desired by Young Turkey. Kutchuk Said, now President of the 
Senate, was trained under the old régime, had sufféred under it, 
and had probably saved his life by taking refuge ın the British 
Embassy. He has the respect of all, but he, too, 1s aged, amd 
though he may yet become Grand Vizier, he will only be named to 
that post because among experienced men there is no other who 
belongs to the Young Turkey party. 

The Ministers who were named by the Committee have, on the 
whole, done remarkably well considering their inexperience. Javid, 
the Minister of Finance, was, for some two or three years, a teacher 
of Turkish at Robert College, and immediately before the revolu- 
tion was a teacher or professor 1n a school at Salonika. Talaat Bey 


1s said to have been a telegraph clerk just before the revolution at - 


a salary of £4 10s. per month. Hakki Pasha, the present Grand 


Vizier, who speaks English well and was Turkish Commissioner . 


at the Chicago Exhibition, had no special training ın Ministerial 
duties, and little experience in administrative or diplomatic work. 
So, too, with nearly all the Ministers now in power. Indeed, the 
only really trained men are to be found in the Army, and this is a 


fact of significance. When it 1s realised that there are not less. . 
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than a hundred and fifty officers who have learned military business 
in the German Army, and somewhere between five and six thou- 
sand other officers who have been trained either under German 
officers sent to Turkey or under Turkish officers trained in Ger- 
many, it will readily be understood not only how it 1s that of all 
the services in Turkey under the new régime that of the Army 1s 
éhe most efficient, but also how German influence on certain matters 
has steadily increased. 

A further difficulty arose at the outset in reference to the form 
of government. Young Turkey set its mind upon having a repre- 
sentative government, because the experience of Midhat’s chamber 
appeared the only alternative to absolutism. There were, however, 
able men among the makers of the revolutibn, who doubted 
whether ıt was the best form of government for Turkey. Ahmed 
Riza, the President of the Chamber, who has steadily risen in 
favour with the public and impartial observers, is believed to have 
declare@ that an Advisory Council of the heads of departments 
would be better guited to the country. All who know Turkey 
recognise that the phrase Constitutional Government conveyed no 
meaning to the large masses of the Anatolian population, and 
authentic stories are current of persons asking the question whether 
the constitution was a man or a thing, and the like. Young 
Turkey wisely determined, however, that there must be a Chamber 
of Deputies, and that the people must be educated up to understand 
what a constitution meant, and what were the duties of deputies. 
We who have lived in Constantinople have derived considerable 
amusement, and sometimes felt alarmed, at the personalities intro- 
duced ın the discussions in the Chamber. But nobody who knows 
the facts can “doubt that a great majority of the deputies are in 
deadly earnest in their work, and are honestly trying to improve 
the condition of the country and of the population. 

In spite of the want of trained men, and a long series of blunders, 
due mainly to inexperience, nobody who looks impartially upon 
the history of the last two and a half years can be otherwise than 
generally satisfied with the reforms which have been introduced 
and the progress which has been made. 

Before speaking of the useful work accomplished, ıt is worth 
while noting the blunders which Young Turkey has committed. 

The inexperienced men with whom Young Turkey had to work 
had to run old-fashioned machinery, of which they knew little or 
nothing. The only men who knew anything about its working 
were those who had worked it under Abdul Hamid. Many of the, 
leaders who made the revolution had lofty ideals, and preached 
liberty, justice, and equality, irrespective of difference of race and 
religion. The great majority of them were Moslems, and the new 
profession of political faith was in many cases probably a hard 
one to utter. But when definite concrete cases which involved the 
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principles in question had to be dealt with, the subordinate officials 
throughout the country, new and old, were acquainted with onlp 
one method of dealing with discontent, actual or doubtful, that or 
relentless repression. 

Macedonia, using the name to include Albania, has been the 
scene of Turkey’s greatest blunder. I pass over the inception 
of the Albanian troubles, which were the first to occasion difficult}, “ 
because when a people ıs ın revolt the measures taken to suppress 
it may be classed as warfare. It is in the more recent story of 
the Albanian revolt that the greatest fault may be found with 
Young Turkey. The Malissores (or Mountaineers) accuse the 
Turkish General of breach of faith, and the Mirdites, a Roman 
Catholic tribe, which can put five thousand men in the field, join 
in the same accusation. A number of small incidents drove them 
into revolt. Perhaps folly rather than bad faith best characterises 
their action. The Governor of Scutari in Albania publicly pro- 
claimed Holy War against the Christians. It is true thaton the 
following day he, with equal publicity, recalled his orders, and 
thus tried to undo the mischief of his proclamation. The endeavour _ 
to disarm the Mountaineers, who even summon worshippers to 
religious services by the rifle, was another instance of folly. Hakki 
Bey, an Anatolian soldier in command, a man knowing nothing 
of the Albanians, made no efforts to conciliate, but ruthlessly 
burned villages, taking no notice of whether the inhabitants were 
in revolt or not. Thus it came about that by the middle of May 
all northern Albania was suddenly ablaze. The latest news is 
that the revolt is apparently coming as suddenly to an end. The 
Committee wisely recognised the need of conciliation. The visit 
of the Sultan to Macedonia was a bold step, and has had a useful, 
effect. Hus review of the troops at Kossovo-pol, on the 11th June, 
the famous battle-field where, nearly five centuries ago, the Turkish 
army gained two historic victories, was happily made the occasion, 
of the proclamation of an amnesty for Albanian and Bulgarian 
offenders. The great gathering on the 16th, where ıt 1s stated that 
80,000 Albanians took part in the Friday’s prayers before the 
famous tomb of Sultan Murad the First, was chosen for making 
liberal concessions, and for promising grants of money for the 
rebuilding of the houses destroyed. 

But the blunders regarding the Albanians have shown Europe 
the dangers of the situation. Montenegro, with a considerable 
number of Albanians among her population, as well as thousands 
of refugees, became alarmed, and Russia took means to let Turkey 
know that in certain eventualities she would have to be reckoned 
with. Her action, though the official Turkish press ridiculed it, 
was useful. Austria, through two or three of her semi-official 
papers warned Turkey to adopt a policy of conciliation, and 
especially recommended that disarmament should not be insisted 
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upon. The warnıng from the two Powers came none too soon. If 
Montenegro were attacked, the whole European question might 
be opened, and might bring about a general war. 

. I have not ventured to say whether the original Albanian 
revolt was ether justified or provoked. But the endeavour, 
only a little later, to strike terror into the population of 
Macedonia, Bulgarians and Greeks as well as Albanians, 


*was a series of blunders. Neither the forms nor the substance 


of legality were observed. What was done was declared 
to be under the shelter of martial law. Men were imprisoned, 
beaten, and tortured in quite the old Hamidean fashion. I forget 
for the moment the foolish attempts to prevent the outrages 
becoming known, the expulsion of certain Americans and 
Europeans with the same object, and the brutality of the business. 
Looked at impartially from a purely Machiavellian point of view, 
the endeavour ın question was a colossal blunder. A well-wisher to 
Young, Turkey, who passed through the entire length of the 
country and had exceptional opportunities of seeing Turkish 
officials as well ås the leading Bulgarians and Greeks, declared 
with infinite regret that the treatment of the peasants by officials 
in authority had compacted Albanians, Bulgarians, and Greeks 
into one body opposed to the Turks. In the midst of the dreadful 
turmoil, a prominent member of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and a man who had run more risk of his life for the cause 
of liberty than perhaps any other, was reported to have said that 
equality was meant for Moslems, not for Christians. The cry was 
raised by some extremists of ‘‘ Turkey for the Turks,” and, of 
course, all Christian subjects of the Porte who belieyed that was 
the intentioneof the leaders lost heart. P ZHE 
* The conduct of Young Turkey towards the population ın) “Mace- 

donia 1s absolutely inexcusable. But some important facts deserve 
mention in regard to ıt. First, that Talaat Bey, Minister of the 
Interior, was known to disapprove heartily of the illegality of the 
conduct of those who were nominally under his jurisdiction. He 
did what he could to lessen the number of outrages, but old 
employees of Abdul Hamid got out of control, and were too 
numerous to be punished or dismissed. Eventually ıt cost him 
his position. A second fact is of a hopeful character. Mr Noel} 
Buxton, representing the Balkan Committee, carefully collected’a 
series of cuttings from various Western newspapers which had 
shown nothing but friendliness to Young Turkey, and which made 
statements and gave details of the outrages. He personally pre- 
sented these to the Central Committee ın Salonika, or to somé 
of its leading members. I have no doubt that he would refuse to 
accept any statement to the effect that these declarations were not 
substantially true, nor do I know that such statement was made to 
him. Now the Committee of Union and Progress is aware that 
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the Balkan Committee has from the first been sympathetic with 
Young Turkey, and they allowed him and his friends to play the 
part not only of candid but of very sincere friends. I know that he 
plainly told the Committee that they would lose all British 
sympathy if they did not put an end to Hamuidean methods of 
treating the population. An inquiry was held. An officer was 
charged to make a reply, 1f one could be made, to the respectave 
charges. The report was made, and was allowed to be seen b¥ 
various persons, myself among the number. But the advice given 
by the friends of the Committee coincided with the opinion of the 
best men of the party—‘‘ If published, you are condemned out of 
“your own mouths; admit your blunders and take care not to 
< repeat them.” S ' 

I claim to know that Mf. Noel Buxton’s visit produced just the 
effect which his Committee desired. The interview with Mr. 
Buxton, and the attention given to his counsels ıs significant. The 
members of the Committee attach proper importance to the 
sympathy of Western nations. They are ready to learn and to 
correct their blunders. I believe in a similar cast they would strive 
their utmost to prevent a recurrence of the scenes in Macedonia 
which disgraced their cause. A third fact to which I would call 
attention 1s that the outrages gave rise to a bold, fearless; and even 
angry discussion in the Chamber.. Several deputies gave details of 
the cruelties committed. Among some members there was a desire 
to prevent these becoming known, and such members tried to pre- 


vent the relation. Rize Tewfik was able to tell them that he had ` 


spent several weeks recently in England and France, and found 
that their peoples knew far more of what had gone on, than did the 
people of Turkey. He declared of his own knowledge that the 
musdeeds in question had'‘gone far to alienate public. sympathy. 
Nor should it be forgotten that two prominent members of the 
Committee made speeches in Uskub admitting the Committee’s 
mistakes. ‘ o 

It is well to have candid friends. It-1s even better to have free 
discussion where misdeeds can be brought to light. Blunders not 
unlike those committed in Macedonia have to be recorded as having 
been committed in the Hauran and the Hedjaz. The general re- 
mark may be made, as to the treatment of the population of both 
these districts, that the people are both of different races from the 
Turks, with different treditions and habits and requiring different 


treatment. But the Cheuvinist section of the Committee was for a” 


while obsessed with the notion of Turkifying every people. But 
“for this notion there would probably have been no trouble with 
either. The Druses of the Lebanon and ofthe Hauran are not 
Moslems, and trustworthy Europeans and Americans who are their 
neighbours do not hesitate to declare that they were driven into 
revolt by the attempt of the Turkish bfficials to interfere with their 
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usual habits of life. Their condition led the Ministry to frame a 
project for the re-organisation of their government, and on May 
“11th General Sami Pasha left Constantinople to put its dispositions 
in force. 

In the Hedjaz the two important tribes which revolted were 
headed respectively by Imam Yahra and by Idrisse. The Imam is 
an important personage whose headquarters are at Sanaa. He is 

*.a descendant of the Prophet and has claims to be Caliph. The re- 
ligious faith of his people, who are known as Zedis, resembles that 
-of the Persians who are followers of Ali. The tribes under Idrisse 
occupy the coastal districts and are mostly Wahabis. Various 
accounts have come to hand which have spoken of discord between 
the two chiefs, but the Arab deputies declare that if such exist ıt 
has been fostered by the agents of the Government. 

I have already mentioned that a project for the government of 
the Hedjaz was approved by two successive Grand Viziers, but 
finally rejected. It provided a species of Home Rule for the two 
tribes În question under the chieftainship of the men just men- 
tioned. I gather from members of the Committee that ıt 1s now 
recognised that the rejection of the project was a blunder, and as 
soon as ıt can be truthfully declared that the revolt of the Arabs 
is at an end, the identical project, or one closely resembling it, will 
be put into execution. But the blunder will be a costly one, and 
has already greatly interfered with the calculations in the Budget. 

I have already alluded to the boycott of Greek goods. This, too, 
was a serious blunder. Unfortunately, it is still persisted in. A 
private letter from an entirely trustworthy Englishman in Konia, 
written ın June, says that the boycott system has become a means 
of levying blackmail on all merchants, and that some of the largest 
emerchants pay and obtain the stamp of the boycott committee 
on every invoice. It is hardly too much to say that to 
tolerate such a state of things is to allow organised brigandagé. 
But putting aside the material damage inflicted on Greek 
subjects ın Turkey, which is nevertheless serious, what 
becomes of the prominent idea of the revolution, of allowing 
equality and justice to all classes of the community, if, in order to 
coerce Greece to abandon what she considers Greek claims 1n Crete, 


+ injustice 1s to be done to Greek subjects in Turkey? The effect of 


the blunder has been largely to alienate Greek sympathy from the 
Committee. 

I hesitate to speak of the provisions for the increase of taxation 
as blunders, but I feel convinced that they constitute a danger. 
The Government is extremely desirous of augmenting the import 
duties from eleven to fifteen per cent. Now Turkey is essentially 
an agricultural country and must so continue. Agriculturists 
everywhere have an interest to get imported goods as cheaply as 
possible. Alréady the cost of living has largely increased through- 
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out Turkey, and the peasant has to pay more for his coffee and 
sugar, his clothing and every kind of imported goods than before 
the revolution. It ıs claimed that the increased customs are nôt 
wanted for protection, but simply as revenue. Taxes have been 
levied on the population, and the old methods of collection have 
left fewer means of escape than ever, and all this is regarded with 
some justice as having caused the increased cost of living. he 
ignorant peasant 1s beginning to,ask whether the Constitution has 
improved his condition, and, remembering the large part which 
poverty played in the French revolution, it appears to me that 
herein lies a danger. Of course, the increased efficiency of the 
Army, the building of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” the pensioning of old 
employees, the construction of roads and others improvements re- ` 
quire money, and from one source or another it must be found. 
Javid, acting on the advice of a figancial council, has proposed an ‘ 
income-tax on French rather than on British lines, and as this will 
be felt most largely by the less poor of the nation and by foreigners, ` 
there 1s little or nothing to be said against it in principle.* That ıt 
will require attention on the part of the Embassies to prevent tt 
striking at some of the essential provisions ın the Capitulations ıs 
no argument for its rejection. One financial project, however, 
launched by Javid must be characterised as a blunder because ıt 
strikes at the national credit. The “‘ floating debt ” 1s composed 
of a great number of items due by the Government to private credi- 
tors. Now, these are either justly due or not. Those which are 
due should be paid in full without more ado, even though the 
money has to be borrowed. Many are judgment debts, that is, 
debts which have been proved‘or admitted before the Turkish 
courts. To state that these will be paid only in part and at long 
intervals, and to tell creditors that if they do not accept the com 
ditions offered they will get nothing, 1s for the Government to de- 
clare itself bankrupt. No self-respecting Government would pro- 
pose or accept such conditions. 

The blunders which I have indicated show what are some 
of the great questions with which the Government has had to 
deal But ıt has before it another problem which cannot 
be passed over, and which will call loudly for solution. 
This is the Kurdish question,.to which the Government 1s. 
believed to be already addressing itself. The Constitution sur- 
prised and checked the Kurdish marauders. They had been per- e 
mitted, that ıs, encouraged, to rob the Armenians of their lands. | 
In so doing they recked little of men’s lives and property or of 

swoman’s honour. The Armenians ın their vicinity welcomed the 
Constitution ın the hope that they would be replaced in their homes 
and that such depredations would cease. It cannot be said that 
Young Turkey did nothing for them. It offered the evicted owners 
a small money compensation. The answer madé by representa- 
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tive Armenians was that the money should be given to the Kurds 
when they abandoned the fields they had stolen. The Kurds re- 
fused to be thus dealt with. To enforce justice was manifestly diffi- 
cult and time was spent ın seeking a solution. Emboldened by the 
absence of action for nearly three years, they have recovered from 
theit surprise and are rapidly falling back into their old methods of 
tseating the Christians. The Armenian Patriarchate has begun 
* once more to receive reports of their lawlessness. ` 
The treatment of the Kurds will afford Europe the best measure 
which ıt has yet had, at once of the good-will and of the power of 
Young Turkey. It was said by many strong supporters of the 
Ministry that the suppression of the Albanian-rising and of that ın 
Yemen were works of necessity forced upon them or otherwise they 
would already have brought the Kurds to reason. While this 
statement can only be accepted with reserve, we shall now see, as 
these risings are nearing an end, whether the ruling race will: 
mete out justice to the Armenians and their oppressors.. My own 
conviction ıs that most of the leaders in the Committee -have the 
will todo so. But dare they face the fanatical portion of their own 
people—the small number of influential men who tried to raise the 
popular cry of ‘‘ Islam in danger,” the large number of fanatical + 
peasants who combine fanaticism with the religious duty of robbing 
their neighbours? In other words, have they the power as well as 
thé will to secure religious equality? If they have they will suc- 
ceed. But their friends cannot tell them too plainly that if they 
tolerate the oppression of the Armenian people, the world will 
rightly conclude that the Turkish race ıs hopeless. > i 
It ıs easier to enumerate the blunders of the Turkısh 
Government, than to score its success. The blunders strike 
*the eye. The success 1s largely of the silent kind which: is 
— workmg for the progress of the country like a leaven, but ıs 
less visible to the casual observer. As indications that it is _ 
working I should name first the new spirit of confidence 
and hopefulness which has arisen. This ts shown in many 
ways: Trade ıs better; the Customs and other revenues show an 
improvement all round; natives who had saved money under 
Abdul Hamid invested ıt abroad or kept it carefully concealed. So 
e many obstacles were placed in the way of investments that what 
would have been regarded as good were abandoned from the know- 
e ledge of such obstacles. To cite one example ın illustration , a local 
bank was formed under Turkish law and worked successfully for 
the term of years allowed by its charter, under the management of 
natives and foreigners. On the expiry of its' term, the ,share- 
holders, through their board, applied for an extension of time so 
as to continue their working. There was absolutely no legal objec- 
tion to such extension and no person was opposed to it on any 
declarable grund. The board finally reported confidentially to 
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the shareholders that extension could only be obtained by paying 
to the Palace gang £T. 60,000. The shareholders made their cal- 
culations and found that this burden would so hamper the bank’s 
operations as to make the undertaking unprofitable, and they de- 
cided to go into voluntary liquidation. 

I could cite from my experience many industrial projects which 
were abandoned because of the baksheesh which would be necessary 
to obtain concessions for working. The new régime has created 
confidence in such enterprises.’ The British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Turkey has published a list of thirty-one new Turkish 
Lirhited Liability Companies with a capital of £T.10,107,000, all 
of which came into existence between the revolution of July, 1908, 
and January, 1910. 

The new spirit of hopefulness and confidence shows itself on 
every hand. ` People are not afraid to speak openly together on 
all kinds of subjects. The hindrances to travel in the country have 
been removed. Three years ago no one could pass from the capital ` 
into the country or from one place in the Empire to another*without 
a local passport. This, of course, had to be paad for, but the an- 
noyance of applying for it, with the necessity ın the case of natives 
of bribing the officials, and with almost the certainty of its being 
refused if the applicant were a Christian, and sometimes even 
though he were ready to pay heavily, largely checked business. 
“I can pay you readily,” said a debtor to the directors of an in- 
dustrial undertaking, of which I was a member, ‘‘if you can 
“ obtain permisston for me to leave Brusa and come to the capital. 
‘“‘ But my debtors will only pay upon my personal application.” 
All this has now passed away, and some of the results of the free- 
dom of travel which have ensued are remarkable._ The local steam- 
ship, railway, and tram companies have had a steady and cone 
tinuous increase of passengers. ‘Shops in Pera are kept open at 
least an hour later than three years ago. People walk in the streets 
during the evening without fear or trembling. 

To the same spirit must be ascribed the increase of newspapers 
not only in the capital but in the provinces. The population takes 
gteater interest than ever in what the Government is doing. It 1s 
true that under the martial law which still exists in the capital 
several newspapers have been suspended or suppressed—unwisely, 
as I believe, for Young Turkey ought to have confidence in the 
sense of the nation to condemn what 1s foolish—but nevertheless 
the newspapers in general speak out with boldness. Many articles 
have appeared in the Armenian papers giving faithful accounts of 
what 1s passing and what is feared in Armenia, articles for which 
without a doubt the papers would have béen suppressed under 
‘Abdul Hamid and the writers arbitrarily imprisoned. Though 
‘Young Turkey cannot make up its mind to allow absolute liberty 
of the Press, it is allowing a liberty which is of immènse value. 
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Then to the credit of the Government ought to be mentioned the 
abolition of general espionage; the steady increase of the gen- 
„darmerie system, the enrolment ın the Army of twenty thousand 
Christian soldiers, a most effective, practical lesson in religious 
equality. I have learned from the two great patriarchates—the 
Orthodox and the Armenian—that, all things considered, they are 
Satisfied with the treatment the Christian soldiers receive. There 
have been and still are grounds of complaint. A too-zealous officer 
in an out-of-the-way station will insist that all the men shall go to 
mosque, but Shevket Pasha, the Minister of War, has paid several 
visits to the Patriarchs and has given them satisfactory assurance 
that he will put an end to this kind of oppression whenever cases 
are brought to his knowledge. I believe that I am justified in say- 
ing that the heads of the Christian communities are persuaded that 
Shevket and the Ministers are determined to accord Christian 
soldiers all the protection that they can reasonably demand. 

We are at last to have telephones and electric traction. The De- 
partmént of Public Works has not been idle, though it has been 
much too slow tô satisfy reasonable public demands. The con- 
“struction of upwards of 6,200 miles of new roads has commenced. 
A great railway project, put forward by an American group under 
Mr. Chester, 1s agreed to in principle, and if carried out will give 
Anatolia a railway from the Gulf of Alexandretta right through 
the heart of the country towards the north-east. 

Let me mention two changes which are more valuable and sig- 
nificant than would at first appear. We have got rid of the street 
«dogs in Constantinople itself. The curious Eastern notion that 
it 1s wrong to kill a dog or a cat, though you may allow it to starve 
ito death, ledeto their being shipped off by hundreds to the rocky 
*and watérless island of Oxeia ın the Marmora, and to a consequent 
amount of cruelty which was lamentable. But the dogs are got md 
.of and our streets are the cleaner ın consequence. More attention 
is being paid than ever before to sanitation. The second improve- 
ment was the changing the mode of reckoning the hour of the day. 
This was changed only six months ago. The old method was to 
‘call sunset twelve o’clock, and then to divide the day into two 
periods of twelve hours each. But as sunset here in December ıs 
about 4.30, and in June about 7.30, varying, of course, from day to 
.day, clocks and watches had to be constantly changed, or two 
watches carried. A serious result was that no two watches agreed 
‘and punctuality was unknown. The change was not made without 
protests, The old Turk could see when the sun went down, and 
that gave him twelve o’clock with rough accuracy, but how was be 
to tell when it was at the zenith? How was he to know the exact 
time for evening prayer? He appears, however, to have reconciled 
himself to a method of computing the hours which the Sheik-ul- 
Wslam has approved. 
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Among the silent forces working for progress the most important 
is education. We, too, have had our education question in an 


acute form. The small band of Chauvinists would have liked to 


close all Christian schools. But the opposition of the churches was 
supported by the Liberal members of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and the project never had a chance of success. ° The 
movement for the education of Turkish girls ıs specially notable, 
but I must resist the temptation to make statements of facts in re® 
gard to ıt with which THE CONTEMPORARY has recently dealt. It 1s 
enough to say that the English men and women who have taken 
interest ın the movement and.aided ıt have reason to be well satisfied. 
with the result of their action. 

© There has been considerable complaint, and not altogether with- 
out justification, that the Government’s pace 1s not quick enough. 
The dissensions in the Committee and the Parliamentary party 


during the last two months have so occupied the Ministers that they _, 


have had little tıme to give to public affairs. But at other times. 
' also the complaint held good. The Ministers are overburdened 
‘with work and lack the habit of deputing it to their subordinates, 
who, ın many cases, are less experienced than themselves. Most. 
of them declare that they are occupied almost night and day, and 
the statement 1s confirmed on every hand. More experience, and 
better trained assistants will overcome this difficulty. They 
have a difficult task before them, greatly increased by the fact that 
their time is largely occupied by more or less personal questions. 
But the people generally are, I believe, well satisfied with what 1s 
being done. J am writing this paragraph on my return from what 
may be termed a Turkish Bank Holiday. At the Sweet Waters of 
Europe I saw thousands of people, mostly of the lewer or lower 
middie class. Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and others? 
dozens of prcnic parties where families and friends were spending 
the day in the open-air in a glorious sunshine; they formed an 
orderly crowd. The non-use, or very slight use, of alcoholic 
liquors accounted for the absence of drunkards and rowdiness. 
There were probably not more than a dozen gendarmes present, 
but much quiet enjoyment of life and scenery. The impression 
the scene gave was, as it always 1s of such miscellaneous gatherings 
in Turkey, that of an instinctively orderly people. They want 
only to be let alone. Remove obstacles to their progress and they 
will goahead This the Government has done and 1s doing. 

In the endeavour to govern the country constitutionally, the 
Young Turks have had little aid from any foreign -embassy ; 
aor 1s this altogether to be regretted. They were self-reliant and 
confident of success. Some of their less intelligent members, the 
Chauvinists among them, who know little of European politics, 
in ther zeal for the Turkification of the country, were foolish 
enough not only to declare their intention of abolishing the 
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privileges of the Christian Churches, but of sweeping away the 
Gapitulations. Let it be said at once that such proposals received 
no support from the experienced and educated men Of the Com- 
mittee. It was therefore natural, and to a certain extent an 
advantage, that the embassies should watch developments, rather 
than take an active part in attempting to direct them. It 1s, how- 
gver, a subject for regret that the Young Turks should have come 
to believe that they have never had, and do not now possess, the 
sympathy of the British Embassy. The reception of the Ottoman 
delegates in England left an entirely favourable impression. The 
recent action of the Balkan Committee, and at an earlier period the 
visit of Mr. Frederick, Harrison, have done much to confirm this 
impression. But the Embassy officially represents the nation, and, 
rightly or wrongly, it ıs regarded by Young Turkey as unsympa- 
thetic. While it 1s unjust to charge it with showing antipathy, and 

‘ still more to allege that ıt favours reaction, it has managed to 
leave the impression that ıt is apathetic. Remembering the way 
in which England, was acclaimed by all classes of the population 
in July, 1908, the present feeling of Young Turkey ıs unfortunate. 
The demonstrations a few weeks ago in Italy recall the traditional 
policy of our country. Such policy should lead us to show 
sympathy with Young Turkey 1n its efforts to work a constitutional 
government. The more clearly this was shown, the better would 
be our position to protest strongly against such blunders as those 
in Macedonia, against the foolish boycott of Greek goods, and the 
neglect to pay compensation for British property destroyed by 
the reactionaries ın Cilicia. Such protests and demands, coming 
from a country believed to be sincerely sympathetic, would have 
heen attended” to, and would have been recognisd as being in 
accordance with that traditional policy of protecting the weak and 
oppressed for which we still have the credit. J admit that plausible 
excuses may be made for inaction or weak action in these matters. 
But when all ıs said, the fact remains that we had a unique 
opportunity of following the best national traditions, and to some 
extent at least have lost it. A little frrendly guidance, without the 
slightest attempt at interference, and an attitude of sympathy would 
have maintained or strengthened our position. 

The policy which England should pursue is, ın my opinion, a 
simple one. England should show sympathy with Young Turkey 
as fully and as clearly expressed as ıt was by Sir Edward Grey two, 
years ago. It 1s not only in accordance with British traditions 
that we should sympathise with a people struggling for self-govern- 
ment, but it is especially expedient that we should do so in the* 
present instance, because the only alternative to the Government 
Young Turkey has set up, is one of pure reaction. Let the 
blunders, the shortcomings, the departures from the avowed 
principles of Justice and Equality be criticised and condemned as 
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completely as the facts justify. Such criticism from men who are 
regarded as friends will be welcomed by the best men among the 
Turks. Our newspapers ought to conceal nothing, but should turn 
‘on full light on every misdeed, should find fault and point out 
blunders. But this should be done not cynically, with the air of 
“ we told you the Turk was hopeless,” but in confidence that the 
Government means well, and wish their blunders pointed out, sq 
that they may avoid them ın the future. 

The conclusions that I draw from the history of the last two. 
and a half years, and from the present signs, are hopeful. The 
notion of a military dictatorship may be dismissed as too remote 
to enter into practical politics, and Shevket, an honest and loyal 
man, is noť the stuff out of which military dictators are made. The 
leaders of the party have great energy, and believe in themselves. 
Though their zeal and a conviction of their difficulties and 
the vital importance of their cause lead some of them to be 
intolerant of opposition, and to propose extreme measurés, 
there are many among them of cool judgment whose influence 
makes itself felt. One such member, a new senator, Dilber effendi, 
deserves special.notice. He is an Armenian of deservedly high 
repute and character, and on May 16th urged the Senate to intro- 
duce the practice of trial by jury. His proposal was favourably 
regarded and sent to a commission to be examined. All parties 
appear desirous of closing what ın the beginning of May appeared 
to bea serious breach. Ina great picnic of the Parliamentary Party 
held on May 14th, Talaat Bey was proposedas President of the party 
by Medjdi himself, regarded as the leader of the Opposition, while 
Halil, the late chief of the party, and successor of Talaat as. 
Minister of the Interior, eulogised both Medjdı and Talaat. They 
have had their fight, and have shaken hands. They will probably 
have another, or indeed many. But so long as they maintain free 
discussion and show a determination not to repeat their mistakes, 
the country will continue-to progress. 

Young Turkey, notwithstanding many blunders, many aberra- 
tions from principle, a certain want of faith in its own programme, 
will succeed in establishing a permanent government on constitu- 
tional lines. It 1s muddling through its difficulties. It has 
blundered, but it is correcting its blunders and steadily im- : 
proving. It ıs as impossible that we should get back to a 
Hamidean régime as that England in the worst period after the 
Restoration should have restored the Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court, or abolished parliamentary government. In 
all probability we shall have more blunders, more displays of un- 
reasoning fanaticism, probably even attempts at reaction; but the 
influence of Western Europe, of education, and of the various 
living forces which led to the overthrow of Abdul Hamid will 
enable Turkey to overcome her difficulties. 

s EDWIN PEARS. , 


VOLUNTARY VERSUS COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


ORD HALDANE’S very weak defence of his own case against 
Compulsory service, when he opposed Lord Roberts in the 
‘House of Lords, more than ever convinces me that, as I have before 
maintained, there has been a break of continuity in the traditions. 
of the War Office; that, in fact, the crushing evidence which that. 
institution formerly held against compulsion has been mislaid, or 
forgotten. 
The danger threatening our national institutions through the 
propaganda of the National Service League is far more serious 
than the general public realises. Quite apart from the unseemly 
dascussions, so undermining to all discipline, which have been 
initiated in all branches of the Land-Service (which, by the way, 
are exercising a most detrimental influence on recruiting for the 
Territorial Forces), there 1s a serious risk of the concentration of 
the collective vote of the whole of the ex-Service men, by far the 
largest aggregate interest in the United Kingdom, being given in 
favour of compulsion. If this should happen, any Government 
then in existence would at once be swept away. It may be as well 
eto explain how this vote came to exist, and to give some figures. 
which will show its magnitude. 

e On the latter point there ıs no room for doubt; as to the former 
I must leave my readers to judge, though I am compelled to 
weaken my own case by admitting that I have no documentary 
evidence with which to substantiate ıt. I am reasoning from the. 
facts which I accumulated when a young officer working and talk- 
ing with my seniors in rank many years ago. 

The present-day enthusiasm for Army Reform is no new 
thing. It has, 4s a fact, been raging ever since a very startled 
England followed with mingled feelings—first, the victorious march. 
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of the Prussians to Sadowa; and secondly, their equally successful 
invasion of France in 1870. At that moment our own twelve years 
service system had broken down altogether; our Militia were at 
an exceedingly low ebb, and the Volunteers were only just 
beginning to give promise of the extraordinary transformatign of 
the national spirit which they were about to effect. 

At this juncture fate brought together two very remarkable mtn 
—Lord Cardwell and Colonel (then Captain) Robert Home, of the 
Royal Engineers. At the War Office there were, of course, many 
‘other advisers actively engaged in the reorganisation which fol- 
lowed, but none, it seems to me, who left behind them any lasting 
influence on the work. Probably Colonel Home was only the 
official spokesman of another and older group which had gathered 
primarily around Sir John Burgoyne at the time of his well-known 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington. 


It 1s to Sir John that the country really owes the origin of the - 


Volunteer Force, though it did not come into existenge until 
some ten or twelve years afterwards. ; 

I have already shown ali this at considerable length in “ War and 
the World’s Life,” written some few years ago ın the hope of pre- 
serving unbroken the continuity of tradition referred to above. 

Lord Cardwell was far too well-informed a politician to ask the 
country for supplies designed to create an Army 1n the distant 
future. But if the Army he offered was to be of any use at all, it 
must be of a certain magnitude, and this magnitude tn itself con- 
ditioned the whole of the evolution that has followed We could 
not enlist men for long service; it was, in fact, our failure to do 
this that necessitated Army Reform; but if we took them for a 
lesser period, then we needed more recruits. z 

To get them we had to bridge the gulf which hitherto existed 
between the soldier and the civilian, thus bringing the nation sat 
large, and the women ın particular, to recognise that “‘ going 
for a soldier ’’ did not necessarily involve eternal banishment from 
civilian society. 

Whether Lord Cardwell looked forward to the consequences 
which must result from the steps taken to adjust these factors of 


supply and demand, his Memoirs do not state, noram I ina position 


to assert ıt. But I can say with conviction that Colonel Home 
did see at least twenty years in advance of his time, and very pro- 
bably even further; as a fact, no one acquainted with actuarial 
work of the kind could possibly miss the inevitable sequel of the 
measures then taken. ° 

If to keep up an Army of 180,000 men on a seven years’ service 
term we needed, roughly, 50,000 recruits a year, varying in age 


from eighteen to twenty-five, it was perfectly clear, from the life- 
` 
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tables of our Insurance offices and the ordinary experience of the 
Army machine, that after some thirty years there would be a very 
large number of men in the country between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty-five still fit to bear arms, who had done their seven years’ 
service with the Colours, and, ın consequence, would be available 
in any great emergency. i 

e The fact that we recognised the first five annual contingents 
of ex-soldiers by embodying them ın the Reserve does not ın any 
way prove that we forgot the remainder. It certainly never 
entered any sane man’s mind to suppose that a trained British 
soldier of fifty-five years of age was not quite the equal of his con- 
temporary ın any Foreign Reserve formations, in some of which 
men were retained up to the age of seventy. 

Since the Auxiliary Forces worked on similar lines, side by side 
with this second reserve of fully-trained men, there would be 
formed a far greater aggregate of partly-trained ones, and from the 
fusion gf the two there would result a supply of welling recruits 
with which to form an Emergency Army strong enough to enable 
the Cardwellian linked battalions to reproduce themselves by the 
simple process of fission over and over again. 

Whether any numerical computation of what these several 
sources of supply would furnish by the end of the century was ever 
attempted I have never been able to find out with certainty. 

But making out an estimate from the best available outside 
official circles, I succeeded, in 1901, in arriving at the following 
approximate figures. Exclusive of men actually with the colours 
or in the official Reserve, were :— 


Voluntéers under arms 275,000 

E Ex-Regulars ; 570,000 
-  Ex-Bluejackets . 200,000 
Ex-Militiamen Z 800,000 
Ex-Volunteers 1,500,000 
Giving a grand total of » 3,345,000 


‘more or less ’’ trained men. 

Since these had all been medically inspected, and by the very 
fact of their voluntary enlistment had given proof that they 
* possessed greater energy and more character than those who re- 
mained at home, the only natural conclusion seems to be that their 
general status ın society should be considerably above the average 
of the class from which they originally sprang. i 

The whole adult male population of the country being in 1go1 
something under twelve millions, including cripples, inmates of 
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asylums, &c., &c., &c , it seefns morally certain that the number of 
picked and trained men must be at least one-third, probably rather 
more, of the present electorate. This would give them a marked 
preponderance over the Labour Vote, or the Teetotal Vote, or any 
other Class Vote in the country. 

Now the danger of all these men combining for the purpose of 
forcing a Compulsory Service Scheme upon the country ari$eg 
from the fact that as a ‘“‘ psychological crowd”’ they are as yet 
entirely unaware of their own existence. 

Individually they are full of patriotism, and generally, even 
when they turn Socialist, as in the case of Robert Blatchford, they 
fully recognise the great advantage that each man feels he per- 
sonally derived from his military training. 

When, therefore, they are told by a most distinguished officer 
(who has led so many thousands of them to victory in the field, 


t 


and whose name ıs familiar to and really beloved by all) that the . < 


country 1s in danger, and only Compulsory Service can $ave ıt, 
what could be more natural than their spontaneous consent to his 
proposition. 


It ıs the case of the public schools over again. We all complain’ 


of the inefficiency of the instruction we received in our day, but 
we also recognise those advantages of character that we derived 
from the schools in spite of the faults of teaching; consequently 
when the time comes we send our boys to follow ın our footsteps. 
They do not like it at first, but they soon settle down, as we did 
before them. 

As long as the old war-machine was working normally, turn- 
ing out some 150,000, more or less, trained men a year, there 
was no reason to talk about it. Undue publicity’ might in fact 
have afforded a handle to inopportune attempts to curtail the 
Army Estimates, which were already almost 10 low properly to 
lubricate its wheels. 

When the Boer War broke out, the :mmediate ‘necessities of 
the case were too pressing to allow of any readjustment. 

But that the idea persisted that another great reserve of trained 
soldiers over thirty years of age was still in existence ıs suffi- 
ciently proved by the creation of those magnificent Royal Reserve 


Battalions, by far the finest fighting men it has ever been my lot” 


to see ın any country. They were men ın the very prime of life, 
owning three or four medals apiece, and carrying themselves with ° 
a pride and precision, beside which even the R.M. Artillery— 


„ normally the finest battalions in the country—looked «absolutely 


tame. 
How ıt happened that within the next few months this Reserve 
suddenly vanished can only'be publicly told when the exact secret 
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history of Mr. Arnold Foster’s coup d’état on the old Staff 1s 
given to the world. But that it has dropped, and that, in fact, these 
figuies have never yet been officially brought to the notice of Lord 
Haldane, seems to be conclusively established by his anxiety, in 
his answer to Lord Roberts, to explain away the particular figure 
of 900,000 men which was brought forward against him. 

eOne thing, however 1s certain: 1f Lord Roberts 1s right in his 
® . 
estimate, and we need but a million trained men to defend these 
islands, the case ın favour of Voluntary Service is proved up to 
the hilt, because ıt has provided us actually with the equivalent 
of, at least, half as many again. 

There 1s, however, another reason why the War Office has 
always opposed compulsion. This, again, ıs a tradition of the old 
Peninsula days. 

The Great Wars had taught us that our strength lay in a waiting 
game. European nations, however, separated only by an 
imaginary line as a frontier, had learnt that the only defence for 
a weafer nation lay in the rapid mobilisation and concentration of 
every man, horse, and gun upon the decisive point. 

This fact simply forced universal service upon the poorest 
nation, viz., Prussia. She alone possessed no recuperative power. 
If war came upon her she must win at all costs, she had to, and 
could only hope to do so by her superior readiness when the crisis 
came. 

Other nations thought they could struggle through with a 
modified system of conscription which took a smaller fraction of 
the youth of the country, kept them with the colours for a longer 
period, and allowed the upper classes to purchase substitutes 
from amongsé the men who had already served their time, and, 
therefore, were more 1mmediately valuable to the State than mere 
raw recruits could possibly be. 

But this compromise very largely diminished the total number 
of men which could be put into the field. Presenting a fair 
appearance of efficiency, ıt engendered practices more or less 
corrupt, and led directly to the defeat of the Austrians at Sadowa, 
and of the French at Sedan. 

Statesmen chose these several expedients as the least of many 

e evils, but soldiers submitted to them only reluctantly, for, all alike 
in the years when their experiences of the Napoleonic era were 
e still vividly fresh in their minds, they most thoroughly distrusted 
the fighting value of the men thus raised. Too many of them 
had seen the behaviour of conscript soldiers under fire for the first 
time, and they understood the vital necessities which compelled* 
the adoption of the monstrous tactical methods common on the 
battlefields of the last seven years of the great struggle. They 
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knew quite well that MacDonald (a cool-headed, fighting Scot, 
though born in France) had not sent his great column of 30,000, 
men into action at Wagram out of wilful imbecility, but only under 
dire compulsion, as the only possible way of making unwilling 
men go forward, i.e., by force of numbers. E 

Though that partıcular example was never exactly repeated 
intentionally, France and Austria were well aware that there Was 
something fundamentally wrong with their armies when they 
found on looking back that, whereas in Frederick the Great’s time 
10,000 men to the mile was really the utmost needed to overcome 
a resistance far more obstinate ın its character than anything that 
Continental troops had been able to put up during the Napoleonic 
Wars, they now saw themselves obliged to provide 30,000 ,to 
40,000 men to the mile of position, and were forced to concen- 
trate even these within themselves in order to break through an 
enemy’s position. 


Only the British Army, which alone stood out in fayour of 


Voluntary Service, had, owing to her insular position and advan- 
tages, escaped this general necessity. Again and again in the 
Peninsula it had shown that two lines of disciplined troops, i.e., 
10,000 men to the mile, still sufficed, when pitted against all that 
a Conscript Army could oppose to it. In the Sikh Wars, the 
Crimea, and the Mutiny, our old line formations abundantly justi- 
fied their existence against enemies who fought far more obstinately 
as individuals, and were generally much better drilled, than the 
French conscripts of the latter years of the Empire. 


Tradition ın our own Army crystallised into, sheer convic- ` 


tion. Generally, this had been misrepresented ın tactical: dıs- 


quisitions, as a belief in the superiority of the “Mne qua line.” _ 


But the argument of our initiates really ran—‘‘ the line” is the 
ideal fighting formation for all, but only an Army raised by 
voluntary enlistment can risk its employment.” 

It cannot be denied that this conviction of the superiority of 
the “line” as a fighting formation was severely shaken by 
the phenomena of the first battlefields on which, on both sides, 
the breech-loader played its part. 

But though the public, and the younger generation of. officers 
who had not seen any serious fighting, were swept away by the ° 
popular presentation of events furnished by enterprising corre- 


spondents of the period, the rooted conservatism of the older men ° 


resisted their facile conclusions; and as time went on this resist- 
. ance was proved to be well founded. No one could deny that 
“under the murderous hail of the breech-loader all ordered 
‘t formations dispersed ın confusion,” for all eye-witnesses were 
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in accord on this point. But what was very strenuously denied 
was the actual necessity for any such dispersion to take place. 

This was because, try as one would to make the fact fit the 
theories, it could not be gainsaid that the fighting as a whole 
had not been particularly bloody. 

Excluding Mars-la-Tour (the only fought-out encounter of the 

War), the general average loss per battle on the German side was 

only about 10 per cent. Even such incidents as the repulse of 
the Prussian Guards at St. Privat (August 18th), ın which it was 
asserted that ‘“‘ 10,000 out of 30,000 fell ın half an hour,” were 
completely put in the shade by the destruction of the old Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo within five minutes of time. The American 
Civil War alone could show half-a-dozen parallels—at Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, Cold Harbour, Petersburg, &c.—without any 
such attendant disorder. 

Step by step a suspicion advanced in many minds that, though 
eye-witnesses ın 1870 undoubtedly did see thousands fall under 
the eNemy’s fire, these thousands were by no means all dead, or 
even severely wounded, but were only obeying the natural instinct 
of self-preservation, which it ıs the object of discipline and 
training to control. 

For a time the German Army kept its own counsel, but when, 
as the war-seasoned company commanders grew fewer in number, 
and the training of the troops came under the management of a 
peace-trained generation, the older men deemed it wiser to speak 
out, and to place on record the fact that the leading of men under 
fire ıs a.very different affair from ordering them about at autumn 
manceuvres. 

The first epoch-making pamphlet on this subject came from the 
“pen of General Meckel, afterwards the reorganiser of the Japanese 
Army. He published it anonymously, but subsequently admitted 
its authorship, and the revelations it contained are of such im- 
portance to my argument that I am compelled to quote them at 
some length. 

The pamphlet was entitled, Ein Sommernachts Traum :— 


“ I recalled my first battle in France. We did not arrive on the 
field until late in the day, and crossed it where the fire had been 
fiercest. I was already used to the sight of dead and wounded, 
but was not prepared for what now met my eyes The field was 
literally strewn with men who had left the ranks, and were doing 
nothing Whole battalions could have been formed from them. 
From our position we could count hundreds. Some were lying 
down, their rifles pointing to the front as 1f still in the fighting line ` 
and expecting the enemy to attack at any moment. ~ 

“ These men had evidently remained behind, lying down when, 
the more courageous advanced 

t Others had squatted like hares in the furrows; wherever a 

td 
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bush or ditch gave shelter, there were men to be seen who in some 
cases had made themselves very comfortable. All these men gazed 
at us without showing the least interest I heard them say, ‘ these 
‘ fellows, like the others, are going to let themselves be shot ’ 

‘*T turned to look at my own men They began to seem uneasy. 
Some were pale I myself was conscious of the depressing effect 
produced on me by what I saw I presently met with an officer 
of the Reserve. I invited him to join my company. He followed 
without uttering a word. To my annoyance we had to make a® 
short halt to allow the remainder of the battalion to close up. We 
therefore rallied the stragglers about us, and formed a strong party 
of them, under the command of this officer. Two men, a lance- 
corporal and a private, came of their own accord and asked per- 
mission to join us ; all the others were very half-hearted, and had 
to be brought ın. 

‘“‘ Those who could do so sneaked away. The only effect of collect- 
ing these stragglers wasto producea badimpression on my own men, 
for as soon as we came under the enemy’s fire in some vineyards, 
and extended, the Reserve Officer and his party disappeared for 
good and all; only the two men who had voluntarily joined us 
remained, and behaved gallantly to the end During our agvance, 
and before we came to any serious fire, while only the whistle of 
an occasional stray bullet could be heard, we saw six men, one 
behind the other, in a long queue, cowering behind a tree. After- 
wards I saw this sight so frequently that I became used to it— 
who did not? ” 


Needless to say this very outspoken relation provoked a storm 
of criticism. But the chief authorities preserved a discreet silence, 
and allowed the protagonists to fight the matter out amongst 
themselves. 

From the whole controversy, one paint stood out very clearly. 
The instances of exceptional disorder, to use the mildest of terms, 
were confined to the first general actions of the war,’and Meckel’ S 
description was given of the first battle of all, Woerth, August 
6th, the only one in which the French were fought out to the Idst 
ounce of their power. 

Around Metz the French Commander-in-Chief never wished to 
bring things to a climax. He only fought to retain the pos- 
sibility of withdrawal under the guns of the fortress, not to win 
a victory. 

His reasons do not concern us here. By the date of Sedan the 
spirit of the French was practically broken, and from that time 
onwards as the Germans waxed in morale and experience the 
French waned, until their compulsory levies marched to the 
battlefield convinced of their own defeat in advance. 

““ Marchant à la boucherte,”’ as a marching song, was hardly 
likely to inspire them with confidence. By sheer weight of num- 
bers, however, they again and again brought the Germans to the 


very verge of a rout; indeed, on two occasions the latter actually 
s 
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ordered a retreat, and only cancelled the order when by accident 
t was discoveréd that the enemy had anticipated them, and were 
in fact marching—sometimes running—in the opposite direction. 

A comparison of the official percentages of loss, which on the 
German side at least were accurately kept, shows how very little 
more resistance on the part of the French would have been 
ynecessary to reproduce the scenes of the earlier battles.* 

Now, as pointed out above, the whole argument for compulsory 
Service turns on the sufficiency of the guarantee it affords of 
winning the first victory of a war. If that 1s really won, its effects 
are usually so far-reaching that in every subsequent fight the 
victors enter each fresh ‘struggle with half their task already 
morally accomplished, while ıt becomes hardly possible for the 
conquered to arrest the spread of preconceived disaster. It is like 
the breaking of a great dam—at first a tiny trickle that a couple 
of handfuls of mud might have stopped, then a devastating flood 
which can only be arrested by cutting off the source of the original 
supply. 

Thus arises thé immense importance attaching to the conduct 
of the troops in their first battle, and the immensity of the means 
employed to ensure the greatest possible numerical supertority. 

Literally, the nightmare of that battlefield of Weerth, as 
described by Meckel, 1s never absent from the minds of the General 
Staff Officers charged with the concentrations for the first great 
encounter of the coming war. They cannot get away from the 
incontestable fact that out of the 82,000 marched on to the field 
by the superior commanders only 9,000 took part in the culminat- 
ing assault on the village of Froeschweiler, 9,000 lay killed and 
wounded on ¢he ground, and the remainder—64,o00—were, as 
Meckel described, ‘‘ squatting like hares in furrows,” and saying, 
“these fools, lıke the others, are going to let themselves get 
“shot!” 

Yet on this morning the Germans had gone into action under 
a combination of circumstances best calculated to raise their 
fighting power to the utmost of which it was capable. The pre- 
liminary little victory at Weissenburg had raised their spirits, and 
Bavarians, Prussians and Wurtembergers were at last fighting 
shoulder to shoulder in the cause of German unity. Emulation 
was kindled to its highest point, and throughout the battle each 


* Percentage of losses in killed and wounded in the German Army during the 
penod of the war ending at Sedan, ro per cent , in the subsequent battles, 2 5 per 
cent See Dre Zakl ım Kriege, by Otto Berndt, Captain on the General Staff of 
the Austrian Army—a standard authority on these matters In pre-Revolutionary eum, 
days, when armies were essentially recruited on voluntary lines, ın spite of the 
many “involuntary volunteers” procured by kidnapping, &c , 30 per cent of loss 
was considered the absolutely mevitable result of a pitched battle, and the figures 
often ran far higher than this 
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contingent was thrown into action ın the belief that its immediate 
assistance was of vital importance to the success of the whole. 
Such conditions cannot arise again; yet this ıs not, the end of the 
story. The Prussian Army (and, ın a lesser degree, the South 
German contingents) was at this time, perhaps, the most complete 
expression of the old feudal system since the days of the Thirty 
Years’ War. . 

The whole organisation was ‘‘ territorial ”; the great cities haf 
scarcely begun to, exercise their fascination on the country folk, 
and, as a consequence, at least 70 per cent. of men and officers 

‘had grown up together mutually trusting and respecting one 
another. The most admirable discipline was maintained in 
quarters, with the lowest punishment list ın any Army of Europe. 
Last of all, the term of service was for three years with the Colours 
(not two as at present) and the reservists took back with them the 
experience gathered in a short and victorious campaign. No _ . 
such conjunction of favourable conditions as these can ever 
arise again; yet, as we have seen, its result was a lanfentadple 
failure as soon as the bullets began to fly. ven though men 
fought with the enormous initial advantage that a competent Staff 
under Continental conditions can always derive from a two to one 
numerical superiority ; an advantage, ıt must be remembered, that 
it will never be allowed to enjoy again. 

Contrast all these special conditions with those of the best Army 
that could be landed on our shores, to seize the opportunity 
Supplied by our apparent unreadiness for home defence. The 
greatest possible relative advantage to such an Army would 
be obtained by a surprise. This 1s because the German Army as 
it stands is actually more efficient than ıt would be if time were 

~ taken for a normal, deliberate mobilisation. ° 

In the autumn months every Continental Army reaches jts 
highest level of handiness; its recruits have been thoroughly ın- 
corporated in‘the companies, and officers and men have settled 
down to understanding one another and to obey. The reservists 
only add to the numbers which by the nature of the case 
are already far in excess of all requirements, and only increase 
enormously the difficulties of command. In fact, no nation 
to-day counts upon using its recruits in the first shock of war, ° 
for they take too long to settle down, and if the cause of the 
war does not appeal to the whole heart “and soul of the race, the « 
new men introduce undesirable Soctalistic doctrine and tendencies. 

To execute a surprise against these Islands, complete secrecy 

-ewmust be observed, therefore it is utterly impossible to put 
together picked troops in the general acceptance of the term. 
They must be taken as they stand on the parade ground, and 
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from only such districts as lie sufficiently near the coast (measured 
ky raitlway-journey hours) to reach the points of embarkation 
within, say, twelve hours. For the same reasons no special pre- 
parations for their comfort can be made on board the transports. 
Horses, of ¢ course, must be reduced to the very lowest minimum, 
and be brought over packed together like cattle on the Irish cattle 
beats, with no proper stabling at all. 

That under these circumstances upwards of 100,000 men could be 
stowed away and delivered at suitable places along our coasts 
within forty-eight hours I have no doubt whatever, nor do I think it 
impossible to paralyse the action of our navy by treacherously 
obstructing the mouths of our harbours by the modern equivalent 
of the old-fashioned fireships, 1.e., dirigible balloons, or by a 
combination of all the methods so freely discussed ın our daily 
papers, which, employed collectively, might achieve sufficiently 
serious results. 

But what'then? What reasonable hope of success would lie 
before these 100,000 more or less sea-sick boys, averaging only one 
year’s service, and’twenty-two years of age, and with no reasonable 
chance of support reaching them from their own country? I 
do not doubt that the mere fact of their landing might bring 
about a terrific financial panic all over the United Kingdom; but 
the greater the panic, the more bitter and determined would be the 
spirit of the troops we should lead against the invaders. It seems 
to me unnecessary to labour this point further. 

If ıt ıs granted that we could at first turn out only 300,000 men 
of all classes against them, I still believe that with the enormous 
advantages in mobility which we derive from our unequalled rail- 
way system, we could ensure a five-to-one superiority on the decisive 
point of the battlefield within forty-eight hours of the enemy’s 
landing; and we could follow that with blow after blow, as unit 
after unit filled up from the reservoir of some three million more or 
less trained men who I have shown exist within the country, ` 
and could be transported to the fighting line. 

As I have pointed out, the risk of invasion at present is very 
small indeed—far less than it was fifteen years ago, when France 
was our most possible enemy, and was ın a position to land 
an equal number of men within fifty miles of London ın a quarter 
of the time ıt would take to send troops from German ports to 
the Essex coast. The question consequently forces itself upon 
us—is it necessary to upset the whole foundations of our national 
liberty, and strike at the very root of our greatest strength in war 


time, viz., our power of endurance to meet the exceedingly distant "= 


possibility of an invasion of 100,000 German young men ,—for, as 
I have proved, a surprise landing could only be carried out by 
@ 
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the troops as they stand? Should we not be incurring far graver 
dangers of ultimate defeat by recourse to any compulsory system,? 

The essence of compulsion lies in this drastic truth, that from 
the moment mobilisation 1s decreed, every man on the list, what- 
ever be the post he holds ın civil life, has to give up his business 
and take his place in the ranks. 

When the system was first introduced, three-fourths of the popu; 
lation being agriculturists, the net loss to the community was 
small, however great the suffering of the individual. 

In a commercial State the industries are al! so closely interwoven 
that ıt 1s impossible to say how far the misfortune due to the col- 
lapse of any one firm, i.e., the consequences of taking away its 
most efficient partner or one of its best foremen, might not create. 
The elasticity of the old voluntary system—to which ın all 
essentials we shall have to revert—gave us the best possible 
guarantee against unnecessary disturbances of the course of trade. 
There will be enough and to spare under all circumstances_ of 
sudden hostilities, and the men thrown out of employment by these 
misfortunes will be amply sufficient to fill our ranks with ‘‘ more 
“or less trained’? men many times over. But our whole ultimate 
hope of survival depends on keeping this necessary disruption of 
normal commerce within the smallest possible bounds. 

The changes in the conditions of enlistment brought about by 
the new Territorial system overstep these limits far more than 1s 
either politic or desirable, and they account for the marked drop 
both ın numbers and the actual quality of the recruits presenting 
themselves to fill the new ranks. 

The steady, sertous-minded men, the very backbone of the force 
ın case of, war, hold back from signing an engagement which com- 
mits them to throwing up their employment at a moment’s notice’ 
And this very holding back 1s a proof of their character and quality ; 
it shows that they are prepared to take their responsibilities 
seriously and will not lightheartedly incur a liability they do not 
see their way to fulfilling. 

These are the class of men an officer prefers to have at his back 
in a tight corner, and it 1s in their loss that the weakest point in 
our present organisation lies. 

Under compulsion, it 1s true, these men would have to come in. ° 
But ın what spirit would they face their lot? 

And the worst of it is they might be called out to meet a passing 
scare at a time, perhaps, when our financial endurance might be 
taxed to the utmost by events on some distant frontier of our 

7 Empire. 

I am willing to concede that if compulsion became the law of the 

land all fears of actual invasion would cease, not because the risks 
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to the invading troops would be materially increased, but only be- 
cause by forcing upon us a succession of mobilisations at critical 
_ periods in our financial existence an enemy could win what it 
7 wanted in the shape of the reversion of all our oversea trade without 
firing a shot against our coasts. 


z F. N. Maun, C.B., Colonel, late R.E. 
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N the reminiscences of his childhood, Tolstoi recalls a strange- 
conversation with his eldest brother, Nicholas, who was at 
the time a boy eleven years old. Nicholas told Leo, as-a profound 
secret, that not far from their home at Ydsnaya Polidna he had 
buried “a green staff” on the edge of a precipice. On the staff 
there was an inscription, in his own hand, telling how all human 
sufferings could be abolished, and how all strife and anger could 
be banished from the world. To this incident Tolstoi’s thoughts 
recurred towards the end of his life. In fulfilment of his own wish 
the body of the poet and mystic was laid to rest where Nicholas 
Tolsto: said the staff was buried. But in 1905 Count Leo Tolsto1 
had written a prose meditation entitled The Green Staff. It re- 
mained in manuscript until after its author’s death, and has re- 
cently been published. In the April number of Religion und 
Geisteskultur® it is translated into German by Dr. Wilhelm 
Loewenthal. Although it contains little that will strike students 
of Tolsto1’s writings as novel, it ıs of great interest as expressing 
his mature thoughts concerning the mysteries of life and death. 
The Green Staff closes with a simple summary of faith: “ Death 
“has no terrors save for him who does not believe in God, or—and 
“it amounts to the same thing—for him who believes ın a bad God. 
“* But for him who believes ın God and in His goodness, who in 
“this life Irves in accordance with His laws and has experience. 
“of His goodness,—for him death 1s only a transition from a con- 
“dition that ts good and appointed by God, to another condition, ° 


* The full title of this ably-edited quarterly, now in its fifth year ofepublication, 1s 
Religton und Gessteskultur Zeitschrift fur religiose Vertiefung des modernen Geisteslebens. 
(Gottmgen Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht) Its editor 1s Lice Th Stemmann, Dozent fur 
Philosophie und theologische Systematik am theol Semina der Brudergemeinde 
Gnadenkld. The current issue contains articles by Dr O Ewald of Vienna, Dr Hunzinger 
of Erlangen, Prof Adolf Mayer of Heidelberg, and others. 
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“ unknown, but also appointed by Him, and therefore, of necessity, 

“good.” The steps by which Tolstoi climbed to this height of 

serene confidence are not difficult to discover. They shall be in- 
` dicated as far as possible in his own words. 

In the introduction to The Green Staff, Tolstoi imagines a man _ 
waking from a long sleep during which he had lost all recollection 
gf his former life. He finds himself surrounded by beings re- 
sembling himself, and he takes note of their bustling activity. It 
is natural for him to ask : How came I to be here? And how ought 
I to use the powers I am conscious of possessing? By an easy 
transition of thought, Tolstoi shows that no intelligent man can 
rightly order his life until he has discovered an answer to these 
questions, and that the reply given to them will determine his 
religion. As the newcomer becomes conscious of his surround- 
ings, he talks aloud, and in the course of his soliloquy he says: 
‘“ Who brought me to this strange place? I do not know, and I 
“cannot know. But I know of a certainty that I was brought 
“here by someone. . . . I cannot, however, say what I my- 
“ self really am; only I know that I and my body are not one and 
“the same. . . . From observing other men I know that at 
“any moment I may die. But although I know this, I do not 
“believe it. I cannot believe that my Self can cease to be. ; 
“I was not always in this world. For what end came I to be 
“here? What have I to do here? ” 

The three great questions included in the soliloquy are: ‘‘ Who 
‘am I?” or ‘ What 1s my Self?” ‘‘ What is the world in which 
“I find myself? ” and ‘“ What have I to do here?” Tolstoi in- 
vestigates briefly the problems raised by these questions, and finds 
that the answers to them are paradoxes, and leave him in per- 
plexity. The conclusion to which he comes is that the essence 
of true religion consists in the consciousness of a Power who sent 
us into the world. The recognition of this Power, whom men 
call God, disentangles the perplexities of the Universe and im- 
parts a meaning to human life. ‘‘ My life 1s in itself incomprehen- 
“ sible, and just as incomprehensible to me is the life of the entire 
“world. But it is the will of a higher Power that I should live’ 
“and act. . . . This highest Power has sent me, incompre- 

e“ hensible to myself, into the world; it directs the life of the world 
“that is incomprehensible to me. For this power my life and 

e “ the life of the world in which I live may and must have a mean- 
“ng. . . . I must recognise and serve this highest Power. 
“ I must recognise God and fulfil His will.” 

The summarising of all human duty as the fulfilment of the “= 
Divine will raises further questions in regard to the revelation of 
God’s will. Tolstoi places in strict antithesis two kinds of revela- 

Ld 
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tion which are.not mutually exclusive, asserting that God has never 


revealed His will and law suddenly to any man or to any company ° 


of men. God does, however, ‘‘ reveal Himself continually to all 


“ men, that is to say, to all those who seek Him. He reveals ' 


“ Himself to every man in his heart.” A contrast, in like manner 
overstrained, 1s implied ın what ıs said concerning the Divine law. 
** God’s law is not laid down in any book, but ıs disclosed ın hife, 
“in the history of men.” The reason why many men seem to 
have no knowledge of God’s law 1s that they close their eyes to the 
facts of life and, therefore, fail to’ perceive their significance. 
Tolsto1 illustrates their position and conduct by a homely parable. 
If a man comes to a railway station and begins housekeeping ın 
a railway carriage standing there, supposing that he can spend 
his life in 1t, he will certainly be greatly astonished and perturbed 
when the carriage begins to move and he finds himself carried to 
another station, and unceremoniously required, as a mere traveller, 
to leave the carriage with his bag and baggage. ‘‘ The man 
““might himself have seen that the place which he wished {Make 
“his home was not a dwelling-house, but a ‘railway carriage, a 
“ means of transport; he might have known very well that in order 
“to make use of this means of transport it would be necessary 
“for him to comply with certain conditions. For example, he 
“ must pay the fare and obey the rules of the railway company. 
“The experience of the majority of men corresponds to the ex- 
“* perience of the man in the railway carriage. They do not under- 
“stand their position.” Hence, argues Tolstoi, every man who 
has a due perception of his true position in life has a revelation of 
God’s law. ‘‘ He may say that he does not know God, but he 
“ cannot say that he has no knowledge of God’selaw, for God’s 
“law directs his life and the life of all creatures. He may hbt 
“ have a rational comprehension of this law, but he must have a 
“* consciousness of it.” : 

Nicholas Tolstoi told his little brother that the inscription on 
the green staff revealed the secret remedy for human suffering. In 


the third section of The Green Staff, the boy, now an old man, , 


proclaims the open secret as it is made known 1n the teaching of 
Christ. ‘‘ Christ tells men that the cause of all their sufferings 
“‘1s that they do not recognise their true position, that they mis- 
“take imagination for reality, that they forget who they are.” 
The man who clearly understands and constantly remembers his* 
true position in life has learnt the secret which transmutes sorrow 
into joy. Combining the lessons to be learnt from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament use of the parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard, Tolstoi shows that just as the servants’ basal 
error consisted in their forgetfulness of the fact that the vineyard 
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was not their property, so the unhappiness of men may be traced’ 


to their acting on the foolish supposition that life is their own 
possession, that every man may do with ıt what he chooses without 

` any regard to the will of Him who sent him into the vineyard in 
order, that by faithful labour he might become worthy to receive 
his reward from the vineyard’s Lord. Similar use ıs made of 
Christ’ s parables of the talents, the stewards, and the unprofitable 
Servant. “ The Gospel teaches the same truth in the words: Seek 
“the Kingdom and His righteousness (i.e., what He wills), and 
“ everything else shall be added unto you (t.e., everything that 
“ men need for their well-being).” 

From his main conclusion that man’s unhappiness 1s due to self- 
deception and failure to understand his true position ın life Tolsto1 
proceeds to expatiate on what 1s really a particular application of 
the main principle for which he contends. The error which 1s the 
cause of human misery 1s that ‘“‘ men do not think about death, nor 
‘“ do they remember that ın this world they are not permanent 

‘* restefents, but only passing travellers.” On the other hand, if a 
man 1s mindful of ‘his mortality, life has a meaning for him, and 
the only meaning ıt can have 1s this: “ I am not an independent 
“being, but only an instrument of the Divine will. That,being 
so, life’s purpose must be not to do one’s own will, but the will of 
God. A clear understanding of man’s true position ın this world 
“leads to submission to the will of God, to the recognition of the 
“equality of all men, and to a willingness to serve them ın love. 
‘ The fundamental law of life, therefore, ıs: Do unto others what 
“ you would that they should do unto you.’ This comprehensive 
rule includes many precepts, in obedience to which men are to 
shape their livas, having due regard to their varying circumstances 
amd to the responsibilities involved ın their different relationships. 
Such precepts Tolstoi finds in the Vedas, in the sacred writings of 
Buddhism, 1n the code of Manu, in the laws of Moses, in the 
Gospels, and in later ethical] systems. Tolstoi’s conception of the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ is usually summed up in the six canons: 
Do not war; do not judge; do not commit fornication; do not 
swear; do not give way to anger; do not oppose with force the 
evi!-doer—this last carried to the point of not interfering by force 

eto prevent a murder. It 1s instructive to note that in The Green 
Staff he speaks of ‘‘ the five great commandments of Christ, which 

e “cover all human life: Thou shalt not give way to anger; thou 
“shalt not yield to sensual fust; thou shalt not swear; thou shalt 
“ not use force; thou shalt love thine enemies.” 

The key which unlocks all ethical and religious truth is, there- 
fore, according to Tolsto1’s latest teaching, submission to the will 
of God, and loving service of mankind. But this key cannot be 
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found by those who never attain to a clear understanding of their 
true position in life. The result is that they never learn the secret 
which alone can make lıfe a perpetual joy. ‘‘ Men must recognise 
“ that they must serve God, if their life 1s to havea meaning. Then ` 
““ the terrors and sufferings of this present life will vanish, and their 
‘‘ place will be taken by the joy and the salvation of the coming 
“Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God begins as soon as hep 
“ understand their true position, and give up the errors which are 
"now dominant.” 

With an impassioned appeal to his ‘‘ brothers and sisters,’’ and 
a pathetic reference to his own life, Tolsto: brings to a close what 
may be regarded as his farewell message: ‘‘ Pause, consider what 
‘“ you are, where you are, and to what you are looking forward. 
5 Understand that everything which seems important to 
‘“‘ you—pleasures, joys, riches, fatherland, skill, fame,—is as 
‘“ nothing ın comparison to the proper and true end of life, namely, 
“the fulfilment of the will of God. Change your lıfe, not because 
'‘ anyone commands you so to do, but because on your making 
“that change your own well-being and the welfare of the world 
“depend.” 

“Do not believe thosé who say that the change is impossible, 
““ because men who have fallen into sin are past recovery. But do 
“not, on the other hand, believe those still worse deceivers who 
“say that the change ıs impossible because life progresses and 
“* perfects itself according to well-known historical and sociological 
“laws, which men have discovered. Believe neither the one nor 
“ the other, but live as your Reason bids you, and for the rest leave 
“it to God.” 

“I lived wickedly and foolishly, as all men lhe. It is now 
‘‘ almost thirty years since the truth was unveiled to me, and since 
“ then my life has been changed : ıt has been full of rest, happirtess, 
“and joy. And the longer I live, the nearer I am to Death, the 
“* better ıt becomes. Believe me, that this will be your experience 
“too. It cannot be otherwise, for life is hard only when we live 
““in opposition to the law of life, which is the law of God. Buta 
“lıfe in accordance with this law is an unending joy, a joy until 
“death, a joy also in death, even as He wills.” 


4 J. G. TASKER. ` 


° THE REMEDIABLE DEFECTS IN OUR 
CONCEPTION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.” 


¢ 


“teiddress on remediable defects ın our conception of elementary 
education miist inevitably be dull. The only question is, 
“ How can ıt be made least dull? ” 

I think ıt will be not-only least dull, but may almost be interest- 
ing, if I reproduce, mutatis mutandis, notes of an educational visit 
I paid some years ago to a little-known district in another country. 
Such notes may suggest defects ın our conceptions of education, 
and at the same time prove that they are remediable. 

My visit came about in this way. When I was Headmaster of 
Clifton College, a Dr. Czercher, of Tsenon, Bohemia, sent ın his 
card. He was visiting England for educational purposes, and 
wished, among other things, to master our system at Clifton Col- 
lege, which he had been informed was one of the most progressive 
of our public schools. He had already a remarkable knowledge 
of our elementary schools.. He rapidly grasped our aims and 
methods, but he passed no criticisms, and told me nothing of the 
educational aims and methods of his own country. He invited me, 
however, to visit him at Tsenon, and told me that he was an official 
yn the Education Bureau of his district. 

Accordingly, I spent nearly three weeks there ın the following 

ewinter holidays. The district I am referring to 1s part of the mari- 
time province of Bohemia, mentioned by Shakespeare, and there- 
- fore well known by name to readers of the Winter's Tale, but 
seldom visited. It hasa population of about a quarter of a million; 
is mainly agricultural; but has one mining and one mountainous 
and wooded region, and one considerable town, Tsenon, on the 


* A Paper read at the Conference of the Teachers’ Guild, Worcester, 
June 3rd, r911 
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coast, with about 40,000 inhabitants. The language spoken :s 
Czech; but German ıs also an official language, and taught in 
secondary schools. a 

Hisrory.—The educational principles and system, now firmly 
established, were introduced about eighty years ago. They ın- 
volved great changes, which were brought about by a small "body 
of men and women, of immense enthusiasm for national and an- 
dividual welfare. These enthusiasts gradually’ fired the wholé 
nation with their ideals; as did the Japanese nobles two generations 
ago. Twenty years, I gather, sufficed to revolutionise education 
in the villages: Tsenon was far harder to deal with; ıt was only 
| within the last twenty or thirty years that they considered their new 
principles to be irrevocably and universally established, and still 
small improvements were going on. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES.—The duty of the Kinder Buréau, or 
Board of Education, 1s briefly defined (officially) to be to produce 
the healthiest, most intelligent, and best materials for the nation 
that are possible. —- 

It was this conception of elementary educatidn which struck me 
as most novel. 

In discharging this duty the Board were now supported by the 
feeling, even by the enthusiasm, of the whole province. It had 
become a passion with the people to produce and rear the hand- 
somest, and most active, capable, courteous and good children. 
A new baby was an excitement and a joy to the village or the 
street. At first in the villages, and finally ın the city, the sight of 
a grubby, neglected, half-fed and rude child became, so I was told, 
unthinkable. It would no more be tolerated than brutal cruelty 
or open flogging of a naked child would be tolerated amongst us. 
The children and young people are, with the rarest exceptions, 2s 
I can testify, fine, well-grown, vivacious, intelligent, and well- 
behaved. None look neglected. There is no doubt that the aim of 
the Bureau has been achieved The “ materials for the nation ” 
are excellent The old people all testify that the change ın the 
children, and in the whole population, 1s very great. How has ıt 
been effected ? 

GENERAL METHODS.—Perhaps I had better first describe what I 
saw of the system as it is now working; and then go back to answers 
some of the questions that will occur to everyone as to how the 
change was effected. 

The Kinder Bureau, or Local Education Authority, 1s worked 
by Committees. One of these, Committee A, to which the country 
assigns decidedly the first importance, will surprise us. We 
should, I think, call ita Maternity Committee. They anticipated, 
by nearly half-a-century, the system of that remarkable French 
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commune, Villiers-le-Duc, near Dijon, so well-known in England 
through the work of Alderman Broadbent, of Huddersfield. 

_ The first regulation of the Tsenon Education Authority may be 
thus translated — ` 

* Every expectant mother who from her circumstances cannot 
secure the necessary rest and food, must acquaint the Medical 

° Officer of Committee A of the Kinder Bureau two months before 

the expected birth, and must implicitly follow his instructions for 
the care and health of herself and the expected baby. 

Thus education begins two months before birth! 

The rest of the work of this Committee I must reluctantly pass 
over. It would greatly interest our Infant Health Associations. 
The St. Pancras system and, as far as it goes, our Worcester 
system appear to be modelled on that of Tsenon. One point sur- 
prised me. J inquired for the poorest and most crowded district 
in Tsenon, and spent a long day ın visiting many families ın ıt 
with a Czech nursing sister. The rooms were small, but sweet 
and Clean; the houses high and old; and there was not much less 
crowding than ın ‘our deadliest Worcester Ward, ın which 192 
infants out of 1,000 died last year before they were twelve months 
old, and most of the rest were permanently weakened in health. 
The children, however, ın the district of Tsenon were not un- 
healthy, and scarcely any had died for some years. The sister 
assured me that it was not crowding (except where it is quite ex- 
cessive as in some of our towns), but 1ll-kept streets and courts, 
dirt, insufficient water supply, closed windows, but, above all, 
poverty, resulting ın insufficient food and clothing for the children, 
and the ignorance of mothers, that caused bad health. And the 
Committee, by its nurses, with the co-operation of the parents and 
the whole community, saw to it that no child was short of food or 
clothing, and that no mother was unadvised. 

Nearly every child was breast-fed; and any nursing mother who 
applied on the ground of poverty had one, or sometimes two, 
meals per day given her by Committee A. This was made very 
easy by the fact that the working-classes have almost universally 
adopted, both ın town and villages, the Genevan economical 
system of co-operative dinners and suppers. Tickets for a meal 
eat Id., 2d., and 24d. were sold singly (or for a week with a reduction), 
and were used at large dining rooms at 12 noon and from 5 to 7 p.m. 

- Very little cooking was done at home, and thus great expense and 
labour were saved, and far betterfood provided. The rooms were used 
at other hours for all sorts of purposes; concerts, acting, evening 
classes, drill, dancing, smoking discussions. Dr. Czercher was 
much surprised that he saw none of these in England. 

After the child was weaned, milk was supplied, where necessary, 
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from municipal milk supplies. One of the most interesting 
features of Tsenon and 1ts suburbs was the abundance of “‘ milk 
“ huts,” just. like those at Bonn on the Rhine for example: gener- 
ally placed near a school; little lock-up sheds, about 8 feet by 6; 
painted white and green, at which there was always hot and cold 
milk to be got for cash, or for tickets, value a halfpenny. The con- 
sumption of milk must be enormous. I saw children run ou} of 
the school playground during morning school and buy a glass of 
milk. Workmen and factory girls often stopped for a glass; some 
slices of brown bread were also on sale. Breakfast in the dark 
winter mornings was often taken standing in or at these huts. The 
attendants were quite old people. All artificial foods for infants 
were prohibited, unless sold under a Government brand, by medical 
order. ` 

I have spent, after all, what may seem a disproportionate time on 
the work of this Maternity Committee, as we may call it, of the 
Kinder Bureau; but I found that the people regarded this as alto- 
gether the most important part of their work, and as the foundation 
‘of all the rest; not only because healthy children of six, well looked 
after, were such splendid material for schools and subsequent 
labour, but because the parents, trained in care for the children so 
far, were so keen to keep them afterwards in first-rate condition, by 
securing them sufficient food, clothing, fresh air and sleep. I was 
struck with the emphasis they laid on the last of these four 
‘essentials. : 

I will now give some extracts from my diary and notes — 


December 27 —Dr Czercher told me that in the afternoon there 
was going to be a meeting of the children of same sıx or eight 
F villages, at Halsa, for comparıson ' he and his wife were among 
the five judges It would be my only chance, he said, of seeing 
such a fête, and he thought it would interest me © so we went*out 
by train about twenty miles, to the fringe of the hills It was fine, 
but distinctly cold, Snow was lying on the hills My description 
must be very brief , every child under fourteen, down to two years 
old, from the eight competing villages was present, and a large 
number of adults 
Groups from each village came up together to the five judges, 
who each examined each child and made notes on a list , hair, teeth, > 
complexion, hands, style of walking, figure, manners, speech ,e 
every point seemed carefully noted, short of a medical examination. 
Then the group ran or toddled away, to the delight of the 
spectators A little two-year-old was immensely applauded. The” - 
judges retired, compared notes and marks, checked the attendance 
by a census and birth-roll of each village, to see that every child 
was present ; made up averages, and then announced results to 
all the adults and children about 500 were present They awarded 
the picture—for a sacred picture to be placed in the village church 
happened to be the prize this year—to one of the larger mining 
/ e 
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villages, which had sent up thirty-seven children. I could not, of 
course, follow the speeches, or ascertain the precise grounds of 
the award which Dr. Czercher explained The whole function 
lasted two hours All the children were having games or athletic 
contests during the,examination, one group at a time being with- 
drawn. The parents mostly watched the examination. The picture 
was handed to the two senior children of the winning village, and 
e they carried it off with rounds of applause from all It was a 
e delightful and memorable sight. 

We had just time to visit one village school , a very plain, large 
room, warmed by an open wood fire, with a class-room for infants, 
and a kitchen-garden and a play-room attached. In this some 
hospitable people were giving milk and bread and butter and plain 
ginger cake to the children from two or three distant villages 


December 28-31 —I spent these days entirely in visiting, along 
with two members of Committee B , the elementary schools of 
Tsenon and ıts suburbs : and in conversation in the evening with a 
lady teacher who spoke French, and with Dr Czercher. It 1s 
difficult to convey ın words the impressions I received. They 

* evidently have a different conception of Elementary Education from 

ours ‘ 

The teachers are not so professional nor, I think, so well 
educated and so keen as ours, the school-buildings and appliances 
are not so much alike or elaborate as ours. The differences between 
the schools surprised me. The personality of the teacher seems 
the main factor, and yet the teachers are not much in evidence 
The school looks as if it could get on very well without them! 
The aim 1s to call out and exercise the children’s activities of mind 
and body and spirit, always with due consideration for others , 
to furnish opportunities for originality to show itself ; to practise 
them in acquiring knowledge for themselves, especially ‘such as 
bears upon active and constructive work, and to train one another. 

, Everywhere ıt seemed to be felt that the great end of education, 
as of life, was not knowledge, but action and judgment , knowledge 

° was desirable, because it influenced action and judgment Some 
of their customs and regulations, especially those connected with 

* games and discipline, struck me also as intended to train in co- 
operation and friendliness, and to inspire mutual confidence 


My note on one school 1s, ‘‘ Teachers very quiet; children very 
“active,” yet the discipline was obvious. I watched a reading 
lesson, ın which a whole class of elder girls was employed11n teach- 
ing about twice as many little children to read, each girl sat with a 

*little one on each side of her; the mistress silently going round 
among them. It looked affectionate, homely, and they said ıt was 
* quite effective. 

In~another school I noted ‘‘ girls reading their own books.” 
They were encouraged to buy and read books they wanted to read, 
and to write notes on them. In the same school another class, of 
boys, were reading to themselves books on natural history all bound 
alike, sent from some public library. 
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Again, on another school, I note ‘‘ children very lively!” I was 
constantly reminded of Blake’s saying that ‘‘‘ Energy ıs eternal 
“ delight.” For children self-directed energy has special charms. 
In one school the teacher reminded me of a,policeman at a crossing: ` 
the one quiescent person in a busy crowd. ‘ 

There was a good deal of reading aloud, one district, I was told, 
had a bad accent, which was being gradually eliminated by lessons 
on what they called ‘‘ pronouncing.” We should call ıt voice-pré- 
duction. Also there was singing, ın one school excellent part- 
songs, and once we had a solo and chorus. I saw no acting, as ıt 
happened, but I was told that acting was a valuable element ın their 
education. i f 

I could not criticise the methods of teaching; but I noticed that 
the lessons were short. The classes were as large as ours. I saw 
no time-tables on the walls, and could not ascertain that any tıme- 
table was uniformly enforced. It was new to me to hear little, 
children count up to twenty or thirty ; then to count by twos, 1, 33 55 
or 2, 4, 6, and then by threes and fours. In higher classes I was 
told that every now and then they counted ip and down, with 
larger numbers, so that the children learnt addition and subtraction 
and multiplication without knowing ıt. 

Drawing was a lesson they plainly liked; and was very practical. 
Here, again, they criticised one another’s drawings and helped one 
another. I gathered that the children chose their own objects to 
measure and draw; the youngest generally choosing the most diffi- 
cult, such as locomotives or ships; coloured chalks were much used. 

Social hygiene was taught on very much the same lines as ours ; 
but the children asked questions very freely. I was told that this 
was because the subject was much discussed inethe children’s 
homes, Conversation on interesting subjects seemed almost to Be 
a part of school work. > 


January 3 —The housewifery-schools which I visited to-day 
closely resembled those which I have seen in Belgimm. Many 
children, boys and girls, went out regularly for a period during the 
day to assist in preparing the co-operative dinners and suppers, 
and in washing up at the public rooms Some girls, who were not 
so employed on the morning I visited one school, were told to 
prepare dinners for sıx at 24d a head, including soup, meat ane 
vegetables. They were divided into groups of about nine or ten: 
two were sent out with the money to do the marketing, and the 
rest got everything ready. The school-kitchen was large enough” 
for two groups to work in it at the same time Then they and 
the teacher sat down to dinner, and they kindly asked me to join 
them I paid my 24d , and they would take no more I learned 
that there were central school-kitechens at which these children 
had been trained to market and cook, and also to wash clothes. 
The children did all the washing of table-cloths, napkins, dusters, 
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used at the public dinners, and also helped by turns ın waiting, 
wearing neat white aprons and caps which they had made and 
washed 


January 4 —This afternoon I visited a girls’ school on mending 
day The children brought clothes from home father’s trousers, 
in one instance, to be patched and cleaned. Petrol and ammonia 
e were freely used If no clothes were brought from home, the 
bd children were set to make clothes for infants, or for poorer children 
I had seen this making of clothes for the poorer children years 
ago in elementary schools in Switzerland It explained why all 
the children seemed well dressed 


January 5 —In a mixed school ın a suburb I watched to-day a 
whole class of children seriously playing draughts I learned that 
this and several other fireside games are regularly taught in school, 
for the sake of their value ın home and family life Each class 
has its champion ın each game, and the classes compete, and two 
school champions in each game are chosen. They allowed me to see 
the two girl champions in knucklebones go through their exercises 

e A class of girls stood round, very discerning as to the real feats of 
skill, and very appreciative I watched eight girls doing fancy- 
skipping ın a’sort of dance to a piano, this I was familiar with 
in the Parish Church Schools at Rochdale, where the managers 
fondly believed 1t was original and unique. 


It was evident that in every school there was the endeavour to 
create both a great enjoyment of school, and an aptitude and liking 
for that labour by which the boy or girl would have to live; ın this, 
of course, they had the immense stimulus of the full co-operation of 
their parents. ; 

In conversation with one or two of the teachers I was struck with 
their anxiety that the work and theory and idea of the school, 1n- 
cluding its pkysical, intellectual and moral aims, should be per- 
fectly intelligible to children, and almost seem like their own crea- 
tion. It made me feel as if our children were dulled, not so much 
by being put to work too hard for them, as by the cloud of mystery 
and compulsion and general uselessness that surrounds a school in 
the mind of achild. Its not their own; ıt is a horrid invention of 
‘€ grown-ups.” ' 

I asked about punishments: the only punishment in elementary 
schools seemed to be exclusion from organised games ın their play- 
ground and playing-fields. The children had to walk up and down 
while the others were at play. I gather that it ıs rarely needed. I 
never saw ıt. I was told that ın secondary schools 1f the scholars 
were idle they were set to sweep the playground, or make nets, or 
wash the floors, or do some physical labour, as more suitable for 
them. 

I tried ın vain to procure books about teaching. The system 
seemed purely traditional and instinctive. No teacher, not even 
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one who had failed, nor any official who had never tried, seemed 
to have written a book about teaching. I heard of no professors 
of education, so ıt ıs plain there must be much for them still to 
learn. 

They taught no psychology, for example, in their training 
schools. Dr. C. was convinced, rightly or wrongly, that to deduce 
educational methods from a supposed science of the mind wasean 
illusion. There were public local conferences of teachers, parent8 
and educational officials held three times in each year. Each of the 
three classes elected ın turn the president, who decided the subject 
to be discussed. All teachers were expected to attend. 

I heard of, but did not see, a training school ın the country for 
wayward girls of an age that required special care. It was under 
a sisterhood, who also had the supervision of all children of un- 
married mothers. It reminded me of what I had heard of at 
Geneva. Unmarried fathers were under a heavier social ban than 
unmarried mothers. 

I ascertained that inspectors, mainly women, who had been good 
teachers, frequently visited the schools; but dnly examined the 
elder children. Each child received a certificate on leaving. 


$ 

January 7.—I only heard to-day of a curious institution : their 
name for ıt would be in English “a halfpenny guild’ Every 
child may be, and I believe 1s, a member ; giving a halfpenny per 
school term, or month, or week, or day, as they can afford “This 
forms their charity fund, and its disposal each month rests with 
the children, by equal votes. 

The system 1s only five years old ; but it has taken root, and 
there are now some parochial halfpenny guilds among ex-school 
children and others—one or two wealthy people, I heard, subscribe 
a halfpenny an hour! e 

o 
I will add a few mıscellaneous notes and then conclude. 

Times of unemployment were spent in some educational work, 
and in mılıtary drill and shooting. This reminded me of Denmark 
—where it has been said ‘‘ the unemployed go to the University ” 

The holidays in the country schools depended on the agricultural 
needs Quite young children were allowed to help a little at hay- 
making, and in gathering frut They made up for these “ labour 
“ absences ” by attendance later on in time of unemployment No 

~ compulsion seemed to be necessary , but there were compulsory. 
powers 

Education was free in elementary, and assisted in secondary 
and science schools * also there were free bursaries The cost of ° 
education, which ıs far the highest item in the local budget, 1s 
entirely met by a tax, of which a close parallel may be studied in 
Switzerland, in the Canton of Lucerne, for example °It may be 
described briefly as paying probate-duties by annual instalments 
It worked with great smoothness and fairness. Every house- 
holder keeps a priced inventory of his household possessions and of 
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all his property, such as would be made for probate Every tea- 
spoon and door-mat is included He may get public valuers to 
make or check the list for him, at a small rate per cent. If the, 
sum falls below the bare necessities of life, about £6 per head of ' 
family, he pays nothing On all beyond that sum he pays annually 
ebout 3s per £100 This is the plan in some Swiss Cantons , 
but in the district I refer to there 1s a quite uniqué further regula- 

e tion. Everyone who has had education in any secondary school 
pays at a higher rate, up to 4s 6d. per £100, and anyone who 
has been to the technical, or commercial, or industrial colleges, or 
to the University, pays up to 6s per £100 It was explained 
as intended to discourage people of either sex taking higher 
education at public expense, unless they were prepared to repay 
the public for their education inthis way This tax paid the whole 
cost of education. ‘The disposition of this money lay with what 
we should call the District or Municipal Council, who were elected 
only by those who paid it, whether men or women. Each man's 
or woman’s vote counted from one up fo saven, according to his or 
her last contribution to the rate no one, kowever, at that time had 
more than four votes I tried hard to justify our principle of 

e ‘one man, one vote,” but could not convince either them or, 
finally, myself pf its greater justice 


Now I fear I must conclude, without giving any account of the 
winter continuation schools, or of anything beyond elementary 
education. And I have said nothing of the:r education ın religion, 
which interested me deeply. The people seemed to me to be 
reverent and disciplined. Sunday was quiet, happy, and churches 
well attended. The town was not only moral but religious. 

But I promised to describe how the system was introduced. It 
began by the enthusiastic work of one lady -n one village; and was 
rapidly taken up ın others, until ın twemty years the whole feeling 
of the country or children was transformed. Little progress during 
that early period had been made ın Tsenon, except in one or two 
suhurbs. Then a society was formed in Tsenon itself for taking 
the most neglected town children of school age bodily into the 
country, and large boarding schools of an extraordinarily simple 
type were established for the summer months. This began by 
an enterprising person taking about twenty destitute and orphan 
children into the country. He and his w-fe took a few acres of 
land, a few cows and sheep, and a couple of labourers and their 

*families. They brought up the children mainly to play and work 
in the dav, giving them some lessons in the evening and on rainy 

e days. It made the boys and girls astonishingly self-respecting 
and independent, as well as healthy, and got rid of the wastrel 
element. „The children turned out so well that the parents of other 
children in the slums consented to let their children also go out to = 
the summer schools. Meantime the homes of these parents, and 
their infants, were being thoroughly looked after by sisters and 
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others under the Kinder Bureau , and when the children came back 
at the beginning of the winter, they and their parents were trans- 
formed, and never fell back into the old ways Thus, to cut a long 
story short, ın process of time the new conception of education 5 
took firm root ın the town as well as ın the country, and ıt did so, 
not at the orders of a Board, but by the will of the people, inspired 
by a few practical enthusiasts. ae 

I find the following note in my diary .— 


Perhaps the most remarkable and fundamental difference 
between our Enghsh middle-class attitude towards the weaker 
elements in our community and theirs 1s this—that, at the back 
of our minds ıs the belief we have inherited, and regard as self- 
evident, that men will only work in order to escape starvation or 
a quasi-penal relief, At the back of their minds 1s exactly the 
opposite belief, that healthy normal men lıke work for its own sake 


Or I may express ıt thus—their belief ıs that the first condition 
to be aimed at 1s the health of body which alone can produce health 
of mind. The prenatal and postnatal care of their children has 
become with them an absolutely prime educational axiom, as well as 
their pleasure and pride. They believe, as the result of their 
national experience, that any neglect of this care, with its sure con- 
sequences of weakness and disease, is virtually to make nugatory 
beforehand all educational and philanthropic efforts which may be 
made for the children ın later years. What these efforts are many 
of our teachers know. There 1s something infinitely pathetic ın 
the way in which our teachers and doctors and voluntary helpers 
will feed and care for the poor children who have been irrecoverably 
injured by earlier neglect ın which we acquiesce. Jedid not dare to 
tell my friends in Tsenon what they would see if they visitéd 
England. : : 

I must add that the sight of their schools and children, 1n con- 
trast with the vivid memory of some of our own, filled me with 
fresh admiration of many of our teachers; who, ın face of the cease- 
less stream of admission into their schools of the neglected ‘waste 
products of our cities, keep up heart and courage and, hope, and 
out of such materials save a few. It ıs splendid, but it ıs not 
national education. . 

To return for one brief instant to Tsenon. Their aim throughout 
has been to prevent, not to palliate, nor to punish. .They* 
have so far succeeded that, though they have not ‘abolished 
crime, they have practically abolished pauperism; destitution, 
drunkenness. They have raised the standard of duty to 
children, and provided a new pleasure in lfe. They are 
unanimous ın attributing the industry, sobriety, happiness, 
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and good sense of their people to the health and vigour and 
brotherly feeling that result from affectionate early care, and to 
their intelligent and religious education, and to training in the use 
of freedom and of responsibility and of co-operation. 

I hope that this brief narrative may have suggested some defects 
ın our national conception of the scope and aims of elementary 
edification, and, in particular, 1ts neglect of the earliest years of lıfe. 
Others, I hope, will visit the same region of the ideal, and bring us 
back practicable suggestions, and, best of all, put them into practice. 
But, as Sir Thomas More says, in concluding his Utopia: ‘‘ There 
“ are many things in Utopia which I rather wish than expect to see 
“ introduced among us.” I say the same of mine. 


J. M. Wrirson. 


PLEBISCITE AND GOSPEL. . 


HE questions which hold the-chief interest of the hour, even 
I in the Churches, belong to the class which are capable of 
being solved by the decision of majorities. It 1s a fact less, per- 
haps, to be regretted than reckoned with. Naturally the majority 
are most interested ın questions that majorities can settle. Most 
people are engrossed with the kind of issues and uls which, they 
believe that Parliament can cure or societies mend. They aim, 
therefore, at votes or at funds. They tend to be ruled by the 
politic methods ‘which secure them, by the considerations that tell 
in the whip’s office or the treasurer’s books. And the danger ıs ` 
that we should import these methods of strategy and haulage into 
regions where they are irrelevant and strange, regions hidden from 
the wise and prudent, where unwelcome truths and unpopular 
realities in the hands of elect minorities have always been the 
saving powers. Social reform, just because it is so valuable and 8a 
urgent, tends to swallow up soul reform, and the amelioration of 
conditions, or the rectification of belief, hampers the reformation 
of faith. The average voter believes ın votes—their capture, their 
machinery, and their effect; and the average earnest Christian is 
apt to believe as a voter would. Hence the methods of appeal to 
him tend to be coloured by the atmosphere of the platform and of 
the Press, and the arguments are so adapted for public consump- 
tion as to lose reality and conviction. He ıs hard to convince that 
the public can seldom get the real and relevant truth of a difficult 
situation ın either field. The public interest ıs not at every stages 
best served by publicity. Some of the subjects that most need dis- 
cussion in the Church cannot be discussed, or vital aspects of them 
cannot be touched, if the discussion stage is reported. Do we not 
constantly find ın practice that the real and shaping considerations 


only come out in camera, or in committee? The greatest public 
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matters, especially ın foreign or delicate affairs, are often decided 
by considerations which never reach the public, never should, never 
can reach it, and which, perhaps, we get at only in Memoirs a 


' generation or two later. ‘‘ The secrecy of the Cabinet ıs its 


‘strength. A great part of the weakness of Democracy springs 
‘from publicity of discussion,’’ so insatiable, so suspicious, so 
premature often. Publicity by all means, but at the right and 
ripe stage. Public affairs demand publicity as the safeguard of 
justice and freedom. But the Church ts not the affair of the public, 
it is no part of the public, ıt ıs not the nation on tts religious side. 
It 1s a family ; and its note 1s not a watchful publicity, but the warm 
communion of saints. 

My point will be this. We have two democracies, a natural and 
a spiritual. The natural cannot survive without the spiritual. 
And the spiritual is only saved by that ın its constitution which 1s 
not democratic, by an authority that does not proceed from the 
community; it is not amenable to its vote. 

We are often reminded by the wise that it 1s the subtlest forces 
that are, in the end, the strongest, and the things least ponderable 
the most powerful. But at the present day, and to the temper I 
speak of, this ıs somewhat embarrassing ; and ıt raises various ques- 
tions about democracy with which the democracy has little patience. 
The deeper we go into conscience or soul, the finer the matter may be 
in which we work, the more subtle, penetrating (and therefore for- 
mative), the force 1s, so much the more urgent is something that no 
mere majority, no unprepared majority, can givé, or wield, or even 
realise. Yet ıt ıs something that majorities need for their safety, 
permanence, and beneficence. For power, truth, and freedom, we 
need ıt. We need it for the protection of the majority; and we 
feed it for protection from the majority ; which, ın the finer matters, 
can.be not only inadequate but obtrusive and tyrannical. This is a 
consideration of 1mmense moment for a society which deals in 
matters so great, high, and strange as the Church does. What pro- 
tection does the particular Church system offer for a constitutional 
minority? That ıs a question of prime moment for any Church 
polity. It will be an evil day for the highest interests of the race 
when they are decided by those political methods which use but the 
tough arbitrament of numbers, which do not allow men to rebuke 
their constituency with unwelcome truths, whose power 1s in the 
big battalions or press notices, and to which martyrdom is failure. 
For current politics, indeed, and burning questions, it is hard to see 
what other,weapon can be employed than majorities, duly educated, 
controlled and safeguarded. I am not speaking of that region. 
But ın spiritual matters, in the highest moral matters, in so-called 


academic matters, with the early stages of all great movements, 
eo 
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with the pioneers, geniuses, thinkers, and saints, ıt is otherwise. 
With the prophet, who is so much more than a tribune, who must 
at times judge his own people, and whose critical courage is not en- 
tirely kept for attacking the other side, 1tisotherwise. Withtheelect - 
who are the seed of the future in the greatest things, ıt 1s otherwise. 
And it would be establishing the Church with a vengeancé, and 
putting it under the State in the most fatal of all ways, if the ruling 
political and prehensile methods were made the decisive thing in 
spiritual affairs, or those which approach the spiritual, such as art, 
or thought, or belief. Is ıt not putting the Church fatally under 
the public, and selling its spiritual freedom, if ıt agree not to dıs- 
cuss its most peculiar, intimate and unworldly affairs ın private, 
if ıt must have its own bitterness of heart published and canvassed, 
or if strangers are invited to intermeddle with its inward joy, if 
its inmost counsels are flung out to be trodden underfoot of men, 
if 1ts proposals at the most delicate stage, 1ts purposes at the most 
tentative, must be discussed with the gas lit, the blinds up, and 
the window wide, if its self-searching and its solemn vows take 
place under the observation and criticism of Assyrian and Philis- 
tine in streets and trains? And so with the indiscriminate appli- 
cation to the Church of the majority principle. Mayorities may 
decide a course of convenient action, but they have no divine prero- 
gative or even promise ın the region of thought, ultimate truth, and 
reality—on which at last the great concerns rest. „In religious 
matters especially, in a Church, the majority principle 1s only 
adequate and safe if ıt be a majority ın a society composed of people 
who care supremely for some given, settled and final thing, which 
majorities have no power to decree or alter, and which neither the 
present nor the future has any right to control, but only the duty 
to obey. “a e 
I am constantly drawn, beyond the issues that appear and appeal, 
to those that finally matter and are easily missed. Full of the 
delight I feel under the spell of the best orators of my side, or cool- 
ing down after some effort of my own to help them, I pass next 
day, from the things that flush platforms and rouse assemblies, to 
those ulterior questions which are, like death, so unobtrusive, yet 
so ubiquitous, so sure, so instant, so irresistible; and they sit with 
a fine, silent 1rony within and beyond the tumult and the shouts 
knowing they must one day inherit, control and still it all. And 
I am urged constantly to ask myself, and respectfully to press thes 
query on others, what the end of those ardent things shall‘be. I 
ask questions, dismissed as obscure, on the scale, not of our con- 
gregations or our occasions, but of the whole Church, the whole 
world, and the whole Gospel. I suggest answers which hint that 
what 1s the matter with out Churches is their relation to the Great 
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Church, and to that which makes ıt so. Questions force themselves 
on me which seem remote, but are anything but academic, which 
are only remote as the sun 1s which 1s the source of earth’s life, 
and which are bound one judgment-day to present themselves in a 
way that will take no denial, and that will put us, our societies and 
our several Churches, on trial for our life. On our ministers kindly, 
on eur laymen respectfully, I urge these questions—begging the 
latter especially not to dismiss them as unintelligible and irrele- 
vant to practice just because, like the sun at midnight, they act 
from below the horizon of therr daylight. They are bound to arise 
' with a new day, and to create new demands both on duty and intelli- 
gence. We may make elaborate provision for our visible support, 
our palpable prestige, and our obvious influence on affairs; but 
what ıs it all if we grow less and less clear ın our mind about the 
ruling things, the things that must settle us before we can do much 
to settle society, the only things which are worth effort to support 
at last? Such matters are‘always unwelcome to those who are but 
officials, tribunes, or statesmen, or who know but business 
methods. The politician hates nothing like a Church question. 
But Church questions, for all the stir they can make when flung 
into an arena of zeal without knowledge, are yet the best type of 
those ideas which sit far behind the bloody edge of war, and really 
control the great campaign. And when we lose the sense of the 
Great Church, with its inseparable dogmatic basis, we lose the 
power to deal in mastery with those commanding issues which, 
amid all perversion, still give such a spell to Rome. 

To illustrate these supreme but unpopular issues. A cellular 
and humanist religion, a mere concretion of the pieties or of 
the sympathies loses the historic mind and the note of a 
uttiversal Kingdom, ıt destroys the doctrinal intelligence and our 
grasp of a God as manifold and social as the world, ıt secularises 
faith, turns too readily to successive panaceas from a catholic 
Gospel, and sterilises Christianity for the public future. So that 
we may mark, for instance, that the sense for the Church 1dea and 
that for the Trinitarian idea stand or fall together. The mentality 
which ignores the one tends to ignore the other at last. It is vain 
to try to spiritualise any particular Church without a real 
reverence for the universal Church that there meets in a 
point (Heb. 12, 22), and without a concern for it deeper 
than for „any movement in society, or any issue of State. 
And how can this commanding and penetrating High 
Churchism,be cherished by us amid our fleeting moods, the 
vicissitudes of single Churches, and the tremendous importunittes 
and secularities of the hour—religious and other? It is useless to 
talk of all life being equally sacred. The practical result is mostly 
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. that equalisation of temperature which 1s known as cooling down. 
We can only sanctify all life by the unique sanctity of certain 
parts of ıt. The keeping of Sunday ıs the means of hallowing all 
our days. We can sanctify Humanity only by the worship of One 
in it, but not of 1t. We can hallow society only by hallowing 
within ıt the society of the Church. And the Church can take and 
keep its spiritual ‘place as the Church of the living God only if by 
its lrving God we mean no glorified individual, but the Triune Ged 
who ıs the peculiar revelation of Christ. ‘For the Christian God 1s 
not the Father, but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the Spimt. It was such a God in such a revelation, such a self- 
donation ın Son and Spirit, that created the Church; and no other 
Godcan sustainit. The power that makes the Church a community 
of men 1s the same power that makes communion between man 
and God; and that again is the same power which makes the eternal 
bond of communion between Father and Son—the Holy Spirt. 
So solemn as that 1s the Church—no less unearthly than that— 
resting on the Word of a Reconciliation which binds ın one “the 
powers of Eternity itself. Nowthis Revelation?constituent as it 1s of 
the Church, ıs the one thing that is withdrawn from its vote, because 
a Church would unchurch itself that voted against ıt. And it 1s 
this sense, this faith, this Revelation, that must return to the whole 
Church, else ıt 1s bound to ke submerged; and its principle of Re- 
conciliation sinks to the level of the mere compromises of life. The 
impotence of which many complain in the Church of the hour 1s not 
unconnected with the relegation of the doctrine of the Trinity 
to a theological appendix, even when ıt ıs not denied (as ıt will be , 
in the next generation). And, on the other hand, the joy and the 
uplifting that we have in meditating on the revealed depths of the 
Triune God 1s part of the blessedness which ıs the Church’s coa- 
summation ; and it gives us that self-possession of the holy which 
both inspires and preserves us among our best activities for man’s 
weal. Such a doctrine, full as it is of difficulties for mere thought, 
when it 1s taken with serious depth by a Church of faith answers 
more difficulties than ıt creates. And such truth should be matter of 
adoration rather than criticism to an intelligence which 1s not merely 
exercised ın speculation, but itself converted to the manner and 
movement of the Eternal Mind as ıt 1s revealed ın Christ. The ine 
tellect needs conversion. As the theology of an age is, so is its 
Church life. When we ask what 1s the matter with the Church 
the only radical answer must be sub specie eternitatis. 

Now, with regard to the matter of public and authorised majori- 
ties, and with special regard to their relation to such eternal truth, 
there 1s something to be said which does not apply to the majority 
principle as the only possible method for practical action (even inthe 
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Church) in a democratic age. In the general challenge of authority, 
there must arise a challenge also of the authority of the majority on 
certain ultimate matters. It 1s a challenge raised within the consti- 
tution, of course; since it 1s no question of a minority of traitors or 
anarchists, but of those who join to accept the foundations of the 
society concerned. ‘‘ Surely,’’ says Mill, ‘‘ when any power has 
¢ Been made the strongest, enough has been done for ıt; care 1s 
“ thenceforward wanted rather to prevent that strongest power from 
“ swallowing up all others.” Again, ‘‘ A centre of resistance 1s as 
“ necessary when the opinion of the majority ıs sovereign as when 

“the ruling power ıs a hierarchy or an arıstocracy. When no 

“such pomt d’appur exists, the human race will inevitably de- 

“ generate, and the question whether the United States, for ın- 
‘stance, will in tıme sink to another China (also a most commercial 
“and industrious nation), resolves itself into the question whether 
“such a centre of resistance will gradually evolve itself or not.” 
And questions offer themselves of a nature like these. To begin 
at the bottom. May an institution with a definite charter or 
articles use the funds, even by a poll, for any object that a bare 
majority may at any time adopt? May a railway directorate sub- 
scribe to the capital of the British Association for Science, or of 
the Female Suffrage Society? May a trade union, by a majority, 
use its funds against the political party of its minority? Again, 
may a majority override the conscience? We hear it answered 
Yes and No. Quakers should be taxed for war, we should not 
be taxed for Roman teaching. The ground of the distinction I 
think good, but to discuss 1t would occupy some space. But the 
point ıs, there ıs a limit. Where? Again, growing warmer, may 
a majority override the political Constitution? Has a majority 
the right of revolution? The right may be there. Does ıt reside 
in a majority as such? The old Commonwealth question (it will 
be seen) ıs still being fought. Could a majority on one election 
behead the King, or abolish the Lords, without destroying national 
continuity, and, therefore, the nation itself? Perhaps not. Yet, 
1f one election should not do this, a series must. The point is, it 
can be done by electoral methods. Since 1688 the monarchy is 
elective, 1f the King 1s not. For the State, unlike the Church (as 
{ shall immediately show), has no changeless trust from the past, 
even in the Constitution. Its ethic 1s utilitarian for the public good 
“n the long run. It advances by steps which are valuable only as 
they serve a final moral 1deal which ts not in the charge of the State. 
But, how far could the Church do the like? In Church affairs, is 
it in the competency of a majority, for instance, to decide to abolish 
the existing constitution, and carry the resources of an Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian society to, say, a Swedenborgian or a 
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„Roman, or vice versé? Could a law-court be expected to leave 
with the new body the property which belonged to the old? 
The men composing the congregation might be the same, 
but the corpus ıs not the same, the institution, the idea, the 
purpose has completely changed. But may the living Church, 
then, not settle everything about itself? Well, would you let 
the property of your Church go without a struggle if *the 

` members by a majority became Jesuits or theoretical anarchists 
—as many Protestant Anabaptists became at the Reformation 
—even if they were the sweetest-spirited men that ever stole a 
march or threw a bomb? Does the vote of its majority that 
it 1s still a Church make ıt a Church? How far may a living 
Church, by any majority, modify its fundamental constitution, the 
charter of the whole Church’s existence? ‘‘ That,” ıt may be said, 
‘f does not much affect those Churches which have very little in 
“the way of statutory constitution.’’ But they have some- 
thing still more constitutive than a constitution, ın the shape 
of their belief; which is spiritual organisation, the organisa- 
tion of faith, as the other 1s of works. Christianity 1s not a religion 
of polity any more than ıt is one of mere cult or conduct, but it 
is a religion of truth and the kind of faith that involves truth: and 
its Church, as it arose, so stands or falls by some theology; which, 
being given with God’s gift of Himself in revelation, cannot 
depend on any majority. Christianity 1s the only religion that 
has really developed a theology as a necessity of its existence. It 
does not necessarily preach dogma, but ıt cannot preach without tt. 
Here tts doctrine ıs lıke a man’s family affections. He does not preach 
about his home, but ıt would be a very different preaching without 
it. He does not preach about his friends, but could he preach 1f he 
had none? Such a matter as the Trinity must be a postulate ‘of 
Christian preaching, even if, by a reverent reticence, ıt ıs seldom its 
theme. Would a Church be a Church which by any majority 
denied that? Is a vote on such a question as the deity of Christ 
intra vires for a Church of the Gospel ? 

I have hinted that the Church differs essentially from the State 
in that the ethic of the State 1s utilitarian, or eudzmonist, 
while that of the Church cannot be. Let us examine this. 
The State has not in trust any absolute truth, any creative 
deposit of a final kind from the past. It owes 1ts foundation 
to no fontal and final act—on this side the Atlantic at least. It wag 
not constituted by a specific and positive historic step, by a/social 
contract, with inalienable features and principles of sts own. It 
can do anything with the past which the public and national wel- 
fare seems to require, after due caution and free discussion. 
‘Even the American Constitution is not unalterable for ever. And 
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even Conservatism, by its penchant for the Referendum, owns the 
political finality of the majority principle ıf ıt may prescribe 1ts 
_ form. So much so that it 1s prepared in this way to destroy the 
place of the House of Commons, as being a constitutional imper- 
tinence between the Monarch and the Multitude. But the Church 
is totally different. Not that even in that home of the elect the 
minority must always be right. Which minority? There are 
usually several. A minority qu minority 1s not the elect, and 1s 
not necessarily God’s little flock. Neither the outvoted, nor the 
persecuted, as such, possess the future, or should control the pre- 
sent in the Church. Mayjorities and minorities are not the calculus 
of the Spirit. The Society of Friends takes no vote. We must look 
for a power which ıs immune from a mere majority. We look to 
an electorate ın no form, but to an Elector, His choice, His historic 
gift, and His Holy Spirit ın His Church. The Church has in its 
past an eternal charge and final Revelation, which it can never 
change by man’s short estimate of social utilities, without ceasing 
tobe. It has a trust of the Gospel, and a work of the Spirit, which 
gave and gives ıt its being, and which to destroy would be at once 
parricide and suicide. It has ın charge the historic panacea of Him 
who sees and secures the end from the beginning. For the Church 
to cut adrift from this historic source 1s to cut loose from its spiritual 
base and charter. It has a trust here compared with which tts liberty 
is a minor issue. Its only liberty ıs the liberty to be faithful to 
that trust, or in it. Any liberty which destroys ıt ceases to be 
free, because it has ceased to be obedient. It 1s required that a man 
first be faithful and then be free. Liberty, which 1s among the 
first interests of a State, is sometimes not even the second in a 
Church. “ Liberty,” says Burke, ‘‘ must always be limited in 

‘“order to be possessed.’’ And this 1s truer for the Church than 
even for the State. Obedience may not be the first duty in the 
State, but ıt ıs ın the Church. Faith 1s an obedience before 
it 1s anything else. The defiant and insolent spirit 1s much 
less tolerable ın the Church than in the State, where humility 
is no virtue and no duty. Liberalism may be the mainspring of 
the State and its progress, but in the Church the historic base pre- 
scribes more of the conservative temper. Extremists have a place 
ih politics which they have not in the genius of a historic faith like 
Christianity. Radicalism in affairs 1s on a different footing, is a 
different thing, from the radicalism of such a religion (Heb. 4, 12). 
And so between a Church and a democracy there is this fundamental 
difference and difficulty. No numbers can create a real authority 
for the conscience, such as we have within the Church; whereas 
democracy will listen to no authority but what 1ts members, its 
majorities, do creat. And its individualism and its subjectivity 
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make ıt equally incompetent and ındocıle, at ıts present stage, for 
the supreme questions and issues of Humanity and of the Soul. 
It ıs too sure of itself and too full of itself, and ıt has no idea that 
it exists more for God’s glory than God does for its ideals. The’ 
Church of Christ, with a living Chnist for King, is no dempcracy, 
great as its affinities with democracy are. And it has a “once 
“ for all,” a creed, whether formulated or not, which ıs not sifhply 
tentative, temporary, and regulative, but constitutive, not a matter 
of convenience, but of constitution, a matter of deposit and trust; 
not a matter of importance, but of existence , not of concern merely; 
but of life and death. Its ministers are not seekers of truth any ` 
more than of power; they are stewards and spenders of both. And 
so fixed and final ıs the Church in this respect that a deep sense of 
the comparative plasticity, not to say fluidity, of the State has 
caused some great political thinkers to cling to a Church established 
in an organic connection with it as the only guarantee at last of 
the stability of the nation. x 

Now we may leave asıde for a moment thẹ question what part 
or form of the Church’s tradıtıonal creed ıs such a permanent trust. 
But surely some part, some form, 1s. The Church has beliefs 
which are not mere beliefs but realities, the thoughts not of man 
but of God, beliefs which created it, which constitute 1t, without 
which it ıs no Church. Without a constituent charge, a positive 
call, a final and fontal gift or mandate from God, without such a 
constitution, the bottom simply drops out of a Church. And with 
a mere subjective constitution, not given as a charge but developed 
as a product of man’s nafive religiosity, its foundation 1s desert 
sand or airy mirage. The Church rests on the given, the State 
on the achieved. The Church is not a mere refigious assembly 
which could remove God, the historic existence of Christ, or the 
finality of Redemption from its belief, so long as it did all with the 
note of charity, and abolished Christ in the ‘‘ Spirit of Christ.” A 
nation may survive regicide, but a Church cannot. In the State 
a revolution which thus renounced the past would not necessarily 
be treason. It might be but acute evolution. But in the Church 
that would be treason, and it would embarrass accordingly. A 
historic, positive, objective, and final salvation in Christ 1s abso- 
lutely constitutive for the Church. It 1s not merely regulative, or 
valuable for a passing stage or purpose. The Sabbath was made 
for man, but man was made for the Saviour. Huis salvation is nòt 
a piece of the Church’s primitive mythology, as some would Ger- 
manise it. It 1s of the Church’s esse, and not simply of tts bene 
esse. It 1s not useful, ıt is essential. The denial of it,‘ or the 
relegation of ıt, has no more right within the Church than an alien 
in the Arsenal. The idea, for instance, that there 1s no more 
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reason to believe in-a living Christ than ın a living Buddha ıs, 

within the Church, not free reason, but pure treason. It 1s a 
foreign and inflammatory body ın the system. And the same with 
the denial of a historic Christ. ‘‘ Religion,” says a deep thinker, 
“ has g meaning for men only if ıt find ın history a point to which 
“ it`can absolutely surrender.” 

» The writer’s argument throughout 1s that the Gospel of the New 
Testament forms (and for a democratic Church above all) that 
constitutional point d’appur which Mill found so essential. Only 
for the Church it 1s given and not discovered, not enacted, not 
’ evolved. Would any majority, then, have a right to vote away 
that constitution, and cut loose from that historic point? Could 
it vote away the historical and final Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, which 1s not simply memorial and traditional, but creative 
for Christianity? Impossible. It would be dissolving the 
Church ın principle. A substantive belief in the historical Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, centring in the Godhead of Christ, 
ıs part of the Church’s constitution, and not merely of its theology 
or polity. No Church, no majority ın a Church, has the moral 
right to abjure that. It renounces the Holy Ghost and ceases to 
be a Church ın the act; and ıt 1s a mere matter of time when ıt shall 
cease to bea Church ın fact. Here, then, 1s a limit to the powers or 
rights of a majority in a Church. And one of the most vital ques- 
tions for a Church polity that goes seriously to work 1s how such a 
limit to mere voting power ts to be secured in its right. 

There ıs a serious limit, I suggest, to the power of these majori- 
ties by which affairs have been settled so long among us that we 
may slip into thinking them final and omnipotent + What ts the 
principle of thatelimit? Must it not be a dogmatic principle? Has 
a ‘Church any basis at last, any principle, except a dogmatic? 
Must ıt not rest upon something that ıs not won but given, and 
that not only ıs true but can never cease to be true? With a mere 
sympathetic base we dissolve the Church into a mere fraternity ; 
and with a base of free thought we make it but a school. Where 
the majority principle is active in a Church does ıt not really rest on 
this dogmatic base outside 1ts range? Did it not arise upon ıt? 
That principle was adopted as part of the Church’s working 
machinery by dogmatic believers ın days before any questions were 
raised like those that now emerge, or when those who did raise them 
went out. Is it workable without that foundation? Can majorities 
have any authority in a Church except as majorities of men who are 
made Christian by something entirely independent of majorities ? 
Our right to be in a Church, or to seek a majority ın ıt for this or 
that object, rests on something ın the constitution of the Church 
quite withdrawn from majority control. That something may be 
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expressed ina ie a, or implicit as an understanding, but ıt is 


' there as the gift which makes the Church, not asa regulation which 


the Church makes. The principle of trusting the people applies in 
the Church only with this extension—trust the ‘people who trust the 
Gospel and confess if. Mayorifies may and should settle affairs 
in a Church only if ıt ıs: composed of men who would be sure of 


‘the Gospel if ıt were in a minority of one, and who would administer 


it only by the votes of men whom the Gospel itself had made. The 
Church at the first was perfectly sure of its Gospel when ıt was ın a 
minority of 120 against the pagan world and the Jewish Church. 
Let us take an analogous question. Up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury the culture of Europe reposed upon the basis of the Church. 
The Church was the grand agent of Western civilisation. Buta 
quite new state of things has since arisen. Civilisation and its 
culture have not only become independent of the Church but hostile 
to it, and even fatal. And the problem of the age 1s whether the 
Church can recover in some new form its old place for society, 
whether ıt can survive the neglects or the attacks of the civilisation 
it set on its feet and started in life. Or we may put ıt conversely, 
and ask whether civilisation, its methods, and its machinery, can 
survive without this deep foundation of spiritual certainty and 
moral security which the Church alone can give. In like manner 
we are coming to ask what place the majority principle of ordinary 
affairs has in a Church except on the Church’s own distinctive base 
as a changeless condition. Is the new difficulty not one that the 
democratic Churches must some day face? Are they getting 
ready? Or are they content to live from hand to mouth on bustle, 
hustle, and tussle, on journals, campaigns, and devices, on great 
speeches, special sermons, and the ‘‘last cry’’!e Is there no 


‘authority to be regarded by a majority except the prudential fefr 


of schism? Is the risk of schism the only protection from a con- 
ceivable majority whose negations would take the Church’s life ? 
We must come back to the question which it 1s so hard, so 
hateful, so essential to face—that of an authority and the discipline 
it exercises. Authority is the Catholic element ın religion, which. 
Protestantism must face and absorb—just as liberty is the Protes- 
tant element which, in Modernism, Catholicism must face and settle. 
Has a majority, in matters of religion, any authority of a positivé 
kind above it? ‘‘ Yes, there ıs ıts conscience,’’ it 1s said; ‘‘ even 
“a majority has a conscience,—certainly a Christian majority.” 
It is forgotten that some of the worst spiritual oppression has been 
in the name of conscience, and even of Christian conscience. 
Again, as the social idea comes to fill the air, conscience tends to 
grow gregarious. Besides, conscience, apart from its content, is 
a mere formal idea. What ts that content? What speaks in con- 
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science ? Whatisthe Word toit? If conscienceisıtsown Word, then 
there 1s no revelation to ıt, and ultimately no revelation at all, and 
ethic swallows up religion. But conscience is not a legislator, it 1s 
ajudge. It does not give laws either for action or belief, it receives 
them ; ıt recognises the authority of laws from another source, and 
administers them to the occasions which arise. It does not emit 
authority, ıt owns it. It does not give religion a constitution, it 
can but own the value and authority of a constitution given to faith 
by revelation from without. The value of salvation is not given 
by conscience but accepted by it. Otherwise salvation would 
be the gift of conscience to itself, not God’s gift. And if 
we change the figure and speak of conscience as a witness, 
what is the burthen of its witness?: What is it a matter 
of conscience that we should obey, defend, promote, labour 
for, sacrifice, and suffer? Surely not its own abstract liberty. 
That were mere ethical egotism—just as the cult of unselfishness 
can become but altruistic egotism. We do not preach conscience, 
_but something that inhabits, handles, kindles, suborns, and con- 
trols conscience. ‘What comes to the conscience, speaks to it, im- 
poses itself on it, extorts 1ts obedience, and inspires its worship ? 
Is that something the result of a vote? Is it of man or the will of 
man? Is there not something in the Christian conscience that 1s 
not of it, and that would be true were every man a liar? Has 
the majority, then, any authority of a positive kind facing 
and empowering ıt beyond the mere formal one of the individual 
or of the contemporary conscience? Is there any promise of the 
Spirit to a majority as such? Has it any of the authority belong- 
ing to the objective content or matter of conscience, to conscience 
viewed ın 1ts power and reality, and not in tts mere subjective form 
Sr psychological place in the hierarchy of the faculties? It is 
pleaded, perhaps, ‘‘ We have the Spirit of Christ.” Again, as 
that ıs meant, a mere formal idea, a subjectivity, a temper, a frame 
of mind, something that marks action but does not make ıt, 
something which may echo or honour Christ without needing 
to worship Him, and appreciates without necessarily appro- 
priating Him—a mere simular of Christ, instead of Christ our 
food. and life. The ‘‘ Spirit of Christ,” thus taken, is no founda- 
‘tion for a Church, and no real bond. It is not faith, but only, at 
the best, a fruit of faith; at the worst, a mask for its loss. 
eJl is a Spirt like Christ’s, and not Christ the Spirit. 
Christ can even be pulverised in ‘‘the Spirit of Christ.” 
What ıs tọ save Protestantism from a ‘‘ crass subjectivity ”? which 
tends to magnify self-will and ends in the crank, theological, 
spiritual, or social—the mystic revolutionary? Can the Spirit 
ever come without a form, a body, a rational Word? Is man not 
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a spirityal-bodily being? As God Himself concentrates the 


wisdom and spirit of the universe, and by His absolute personality: 


saves ıt from being a mere diffused power or idea, so 1s there not a 
historic Word, a Deed, a Person concentrating and issuing the 
Spirit for human society, making 1ts source, content, and perennial 
spring, and thus creating and constituting the Church? Is there not 
a Word which roots the spiritual ın the Evangelical, plants freedom 
in Redemption, and keeps in the centre positive faith, with 1t§ 
primacy of the objective, instead of Catholic or Humanist love (in 
Rome or Tolstoi), with its primacy of the subjective? Or does 
the Word vanish ın a popular, mystic, spiritual, pantheistic serum, 
in ‘which Bible history but floats, with nothing in it constitutive for 
faith, nothing inalienable, only something symptomatic for an age 
and stage? Is the true badge of spirituality what the Anabaptists 
who would have wrecked the Reformation thought ıt to be—a lex 
ansita, an inner light, mystic individualism, and quietist piety, 
which ıs co-equated with the historic Word, and moves ın socialist 
sympathies to anarchic demagogy? Or ıs ıt historic faith, founded 
on fact, energising 1n love, and working by constitutional pro- 
gress? Which ıs the way of the Spirit—subyective 1lluminism with 
its shifting lights, or objective revelation in an ever-fresh and 
growing experience, to-day’s vagrant insight or yesterday’s apos- 
toli¢ inspiration, good for to-day and for ever? Who utters the 
central Bible—Calvin, for instance, or Tolstoi? Is it the theo- 
logical scholar and practical saint, or the humanist, individualist, 
anti-historic, anti-familist mystic,—loving humanity and . yet 


‘ despising all ıt has most greatly done in the past, with insight into 


man but none into God, full of a, love which knows neither re- 
pentance nor faith, and without a mean between nagve experiment 
and crippling tradition, ‘ between plagiarism and revolution,’ bee 
“‘ tween iron orthodoxy and a totally fresh start”? In the sıx- 
teenth century who had the keys of the future—Luther, with an 
open Bible, a live Church, and a free historic faith, or the 
spiritualistic anarchists who-renounced Church and sacraments, 
and preached, from a Bible wrested and trimmed to their own 
‘atomic consciousness, the divine urgency of the Social, Revolu- 
tion?* Can the Kingdom come without the institution of a great 
Church ardently loved and served ın its local Churches? Can any 
Church live, with staying power in history, unless it 1s organised 
round some spiritual authority? Can unorganised, brotherly, and 
exaltées groups endure, or can they deal savingly with historic 
society ?- Is the exit from Intellectualism, with its dialectic ortho- 


* I recognise that Luther’s language and his tactits with the peasants were as 
lamentable as his policy was sound and inevitable—just as ıt was Calvin that 
really saved the Reformation on Luther’s lines, and made the freedom of the 
West, ın spite of his enormity of Servetus 
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doxy, only by spiritualistic coteries with a mystic heresy ? Is Chris- 
tianity dying in giving birth to another religion? Or is our way not 
through a historic Church organised round itsfinal, moral, and evan- 
gelical, and self-renewing Gospel? Can an organised Church live 
withoyt a normative Bible, a formative Gospel, a posityve Word? 
Can the renunciation of an organised Christianity take the external 
and highly organised world seriously enough to affect ıt? I am 
supposing we do want to affect the world, and not to retire to a 
quietist, conventiclist salvation, remote from its concerns, which 
would be called other-worldliness. Farther, does a contempt for 
organised Christianity increase respect for the public interest, and 
for the authority of the State as the trustee of progress? Or does 
that public loyalty not suffer in the depreciation of all external 
authority? Are our social sympathies serving us well when they 
ignore a social and historic conscience such as we have supremely 
in the tradition of the Church? Can an unordered Church 
of, fraternal enthusiasms make any tradition, any loyalty, 
any foundation for the order of society? Is anarchy freedom, 
however purged of violent methods? Is ıt morally wholesome to 
treat order as a spiritual obstacle, co-ordination as mere officialism, 
and organisation as a necessary evil? And may the`dreams of 
quiet and engaging mystics, like Thomas Munzer, not grow in 
other hands into social catastrophe? The ‘‘ Friends of God ” can 
equip with explosive ideas the foes of. man, and the conventicle be 
no more socially fertile at last than the Church which ravaged ıt. 
The religion of still life and pious groups 1s but a cloistered piety, 
which 1s apt to end in unwholesome coteries, without practical 
judgment, and with an occasional fanatic, whose impatient, and 
even reckless, leope is some convulsive social parousza. 

*Is Christianity mystic love, losing self ın God and then losing’ 
its way among men because ıt ıs at heart more set on its own per- 
fection than on God’s glory? Again, I am thinking of Tolstoi, so 
fertile as a ferment, so blind to history, so barren as a creator. We 
all love love; our great need and quest is what will create ıt. Mar- 
tineau said most deeply that a truly catholic mind can never come 
by a volition; and it ıs truer still of the truly catholic heart. 
Religion is natural, faith is not. It 1s not natural to love human 
nature when it costs anything to do so. To love man as 
God does is a new creation. To love trying people like Diotrephes 
‘Shuvminaber, or Tabitha Gummidge is the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, Who makes Christian love individual and miraculous. Is 
Christianity but a love of man, praised and prescribed, but never 
made possible, to me who am, perhaps, dying to have ıt? Or 1s 
it evangelical love, ever more full of God’s sacrifice than its own, 


finding in grace the power to love which will not grow out af the 
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mere love of love, and thus growing from a faith which commits 
self and society to Christ’s historic, positive, and final salvation ?- 
Is Christianity slluminism or justification? Is it refining or revo- 
lutionary? Is it subjective saintliness, indifferent to objective 
truth, with a mood rather than a message; or 1s ıt objective recon- 
cilation, with a positive Word from Eternity for all time? Is ita 
mystic spiritual liberty of rational feeling, or a positive moral 
obedience of experienced faith? Is the word of God something 
which goes direct from God to the individual soul, without any 
necessary ambit or means in Bible, Church, or Sacraments, and 
which sets up to try them all? If so, which mystic soul or souls 
shall decide what it ıs? How large must a deciding majority of such 
religious atoms be to be the Word of the Spirit? Is the Spirit 
“the odd man on a division’’?? Such subjectivism destroys the 


outward means of grace ın favour of casual inspiration, discards | 


tradition as mere induration, and abolishes all religious institutions 
for fresh and casual groups. 

The Word which makes a Church does not fine away imper- 
ceptibly into theWorld. It did not evolve in unbroken ascent from 
it. Therefore it 1s not at the mercy of what human nature, event 
in‘its natural spirituality,’ may by any majority decide about it. 
There is some point at which a decision on it unchurches a Church, 
and puts ıt outside the Gospel pale. About where 1s that point? 
Is it dogmatic 1n its nature, or merely pragmatic? Something that 
creates, or something that only ‘‘ works,” and is therefore uncer- 
tain till all the infinite returns are in? 

These are questions which are not academic. Even if they were, 
what are academic questions in such a region but those that are 
already on the train, and due certainly to arrive? e Is it not time 
to be discussing their arrival, and the preparations for ıt? It $ 
useless to discuss the real merits of the greatest issues when they 
come to the hubbub of a popular arena Burke, the chief source 
of our political wisdom, was called academic by the active nobodies 
of his day. But, academic or not, these are questions whose ticket 1s 
taken. They are on the way, and they should be quietly prepared for 
among us, and much discussed under competent guidance,‘at those 
“more private gatherings where opinion 1s really made. I mean that 
in the Church attention should, perhaps, be occupied less with the 
questions of to-day, which enrich our platforms, and more with those 
of to-morrow, which take the lead ın confidential groups; less with 
effects to-day and more wıth results to-morrow; less with the ques- 
tions thrust forward by the journalists and more with those'com- 
pelled by the Gospel; less with such questions as ‘‘ How to reach 
“the masses? ” and more with certainty about What 1s to reach 
the masses, less with social problems and more with questions like 
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“ What makes a group a Church and keeps ıt so? ” ; less with the 
prospects of the Church and more with the one foundation of a 
Church, if it have any; less with apologetic interests (on which 
no Church rests) and more with positive and dogmatic interests (on 
which alone the Church does rest); less with the action of Christi- 
anity on the society it finds, and more with its action in the society 
whfich itself created—the supreme society of the Church, which 1s 
the munister’s first concern. These questions as to the Church 
have fallen out of the front rank of our interest, and Christianity 1s 
more thought of as an influence on human society than as the creator 
and inhabitant of a sacred society all its own. But the nature, base, 
and policy of the great Church are questions that will not remain 
always ın petto. And their public discussion by minds quite un- 
ready or aggressively ignorant gives away the case in advance to a 
secularity which reduces our Church assemblies to mere parliaments. 
In proportion as that happens, the Free Church cause generally 
gees into retirement; because the freest Church becomes estab- 
lished 1n the subtlest way when it 1s dominated in its own affairs by 
the interests, problems, and methods of the State. Our mental 
habit becomes parliamentary instead of ecclesiastical ın the great 
best sense of that word. Practically, though not theoretically, 
we should then tend to believe more in the State than in 
the Church. Truly, that might be a useful passing phase, and 
less to be grudged than watched, lest ıt become a dominant habit 
and a final condition. For it might be at most but a wrong way 
of doing a mght thing—of making up arrears of attention long 
overdue to things whose management (though not their inspira- 
tion) ıs very properly passing from the Church to the State. But 
were the tendéncy to get the upper hand ıt would mean that the 
Church began to reclaim its obsolete controls, that the State temper 
flowed back upon it in a stifling secularity, and that the conduct 
of the disestablishment movement would pass to those who take 
the Church idea more seriously and independently, who treat it 
as a matter of faith and not politics—to the growing number of 
High Churchmen in Anglicanism itself, who confess ıt as their 
hope, and who care more for the Church’s autonomy than for 
political equality. ‘ 
In a brief word, if we decide our last spiritual and eternal crises 
by majorities, are we to include in our counting of votes the dead 
as well as the living? And the living and present Christ ın whom 
they all endure—for how many shall He count ın the great division ? 
I put it inthis provocative way, to suggest how far the issue goes 
beyond our usual manner of presenting 1t, and how many questions 
are bound to artse as the logic of the position works-1tself out in 
practice. And im the same interest I would close by pointing 
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out that the procedure or polity of a church, 1fs form, 1s indifferent 

for faith, and that there 1s but one test for the machinery or action 

of any church, and that 1s its power, not, ın the first instance, to 

win the favour of men, classes, or governments, but to confess, 

serve still, and promote the Gospel which gave the Church birth, 

and farm a trust which ıs the one reason for its existence, whether . 


N 
men hear or forbear. un 


P. T. FORSYTH. 
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O much has been written and spoken about this subject, that it 
might seem impossible to find any point of view from which 
it has not been considered. 

The Declaration itself 1s so highly technical and complex, that 
to form a proper opinion as to its merits or demerits demands con- 
siderable enquiry into so-called International Maritime Law. Also 
a careful examination ıs necessary of the proceedings of the Naval 
Conference of 1908-9, and of the Report of the Editing Committee, 
drawn up by its Chairman, M. Renault, and approved by the dele- 
gates to the Conference. 

‘ Few commercial men seem to have been able to give the neces« 
sary time thoroughly to examine this important question. It 18 
true that most of the important Trade Associations and Chambers 
of Commercé have passed resolutions, generally of a character 
“unfavourable to the Declaration, but the controversy has hitherte 
been chiefly left to lawyers and politicians. As this new departure 
in Marıtıme Law will affect merchants and shipowners more than 
any other class of the community, ıt seems desirable that ıt shbuld 
be enquired into from their special standpoint. Its supporters 
claim that by ıt commerce, especially, gains materially. Its 
opponents are equally certain, however, that while ıt will prove 
harmful to us as a nation, ıt will be specially injurious to our com- 
mercial interests. Both parties seem to overstate their case, and 
a careful examination of their conflicting claims will probably con- 
° vince a fair-minded and unprejudiced business man that, while there 
1s much that is advantageous in this international agreement, the 
position of the British trader or shipowner is not sufficiently safe~ 
guarded, and that before ratification the wording of some of the 
clauses must be altered, or, at any rate, made clearer. 
The clauses whch require particular attention are those referring 
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to conditional contraband of war (33; 34, and 35), and to the sinking 
of neutral prizes (48, 49). Before examining these clauses, it might 
be wise to see what advantages are gained by the Declaration 
generally, when regarded from the commercial point of view, and 
then to try to indicate where it fails to give the certainty and 


security which should surely be the aim of any international agree- _ 


ment on this important question. ‘ E 


e 

At present the term International Law 1s a misnomer. Except 
the Treaty of Paris, there is no International Agreement, and even 
that has never been signed by the United States of America and 
Spain; though ın fact accepted and acted upon by them. Beyond 
it we have only the decisions of National Prize Courts, and the 
widely varying claims and opinions of leading Maritime Powers. 
The decisions of British Prize Courts have been the most numerous 
and important, and have, until recent times, met with fairly general] 
acceptance. 

With the growth of the naval and mercantile marine of certain 
Continental Powers, whose views are not infrequently at variance 
with ours, disputes have arisen latterly, and are increasingly likely 
to arise. í 
“This not only causes uncertainty, which ıs bad for trade, but 
when questions of principle are involved there are no universally 
recognised rules to refer to, and no Appeal Court to decide the 
particular cases in dispute. 

The general acceptance of a Supreme Court of Appeal, and of 
a Code of Rules on which its decisions are to be based, seems a 
decided advantage over present conditions. 

Although the composition of that Court may not be all we could 
desire, still, a merchant or shipowner who has suff€red, owing tg 
the action of a belligerent would surely prefer to submit his case 
to a Court consisting mainly of neutrals, rather than to the Prize 
‘Courts of the country against which he 1s claiming. Another ad- 
vantage claimed, and rightly so, 1s in the establishment of lists of 
contraband and non-contraband. It is undoubtedly a gain that 
there should be general agreement as to what goods can,:or cannot, 
be shipped during war time, and to what destinations. But the rules 
covering these points should be so clearly defined that traders can 
know exactly how they stand. Also, looking at the fnatter from a 
national point of view, and bearing in mind our peculiar geo- 


graphical position, it 1s highly important to see that a desire for ° 


unanimity and concord should not place us at a disadvantage as 
compared with other countries. z 


-The clauses referred to above bear specially on’ these latter 
points, and it ıs their wording that seems to require improvement. 


Articles 22 to 29 deal with contraband, norwcontraband, and 
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conditional contraband. About the first there 1s little to be said, 
except that nothing ıs included ın the list of non-contraband which 
is, or ever has been, treated as contraband, with the exception of 
cotton. As much has been made of the exclusion of cotton, it 
would be well to point out that although Russia, during her war 
with Japan, tried to make ıt contraband, she was not successful, and 
gia not persevere. Objections have been raised to there being 
any specific lists ; but from a commercial point of view to have such 
clearly defined, and agreed, would seem a distinct advantage. But 


-when the question of conditional contraband, as set forth in 


Article 24, and as regulated in Articles 33, 34, and 35, 1s con- 
sidered, there 1s much more room for controversy, and more 
particularly as food 1s the first on the list of conditional/contraband. 

To consider properly this point, an examination of the present 
position 1s essential. Hitherto Great Britain and the United States 
have strongly upheld the view that food could never be regarded, 
ner treated, as contraband, unless going to a fortified place, or a 
place of naval or military equipment, or intended for the use of the 
naval or military forces of a belligerent Power. And this conten- 
tion they have been generally successful ın enforcing. Indeed, 
most other countries agree thereto, though France has always held 
a contrary opinion, and, ın a lesser degree, Germany and also Rus- 
sia. Buta perusal of the memoranda submitted by these Powers, 
in response to the invitation of H.M.’s Government to the Naval 
Conference, would seem to show that at least two of them were 
not unwilling to abandon their extreme attitude on that point. It 
is claimed by ıts apologists that the Declaration clearly defines food 
as contraband, only when intended for naval and military purposes. 
Were this trite, it would remove the greatest objection to the 
fatification of the Treaty ın its present form. But, unfortunately, 
the wording of the Articles regulating conditional contraband does 
not carry out this contention. 

They are as follows: 

Arnee 33.—‘‘ Conditional contraband 1s liable to capture 1f ıt 

‘1s shown to. be destined for the use of the armed forces or of 
“a Government Department of the enemy state, unless ın this 
‘latter case the circumstances show that the goods cannot ın fact 
“be used for the purposes of the war in progress. This latter 
“ exception does not apply to a consignment coming under Article 
“24 (4)? (Gold and silver in coin or bullion: paper money.) 

This is apparently harmless, but Article 34 goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
‘destination referred to ın Article 33 is presumed to exist ıf the 
“ goods are consigned to the enemy authorities, or to a contractor 
“ established in the enemy country, who, as a matter of common 
“ knowledge, supplies artecles of this kind to the enemy. A 
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‘‘similar presumption arises if the goods are consigned to a 
“fortified place belonging to the enemy, or other place serving 
“as a base for the armed forces of the enemy. No such presump- 
‘tion, however, arises ın the case of a merchant vessel bound for 
‘‘one of these places, if ıt is sought to prove that she herself 1s 
‘* contraband. 

“In cases where the above presumptions do not arise, *the 
‘* destination 1s presumed to be innocent. The presumptions set 
“up in this Article may be rebutted.” 

The words in italics spread the net pretty widely for the trader 
in, or carrier of, food, but any loophole for escape seems tovbe cut 
off by the next Article. 

Article 35 reads —‘‘ Conditional contraband 1s not lable to 
‘capture except when found on board a vessel bound for territory 
“ belonging to, or occupied by, the enemy, or for the armed forces 
“of the enemy, and when it 1s not to be discharged at any inter- 

““vening neutral port. 

‘“The ship’s papers are concluswe proof both as to the voyage 
‘on which the vessel ıs engaged, and as to the port of discharge 
“of the goods, unless she ıs found clearly out of the course 
“indicated by her papers, and unable to give adequate reasons to 
“ justify such deviation.” 

The word translated ‘‘contractor’’ in Article 34, 1s in the original, 

“ commerçant,” which has a much wider meaning, and it is very 
doubtful if all the contracting Powers, or what 1s more important, 
the International Court, would accept the narrow meaning given 
to 1t by this country. Indeed, the very fact that a controversy 
has arisen here on this point might one day bé brought forward by 
a belligerent, as a proof that the word had a wider rfeaning. There 
are a number of traders here whose business it 1s to supply grafn 
or forage to H.M. Government. In all probability a foreign trader, 
or Government, could easily obtain a list of such contractors. If 
the operation of Clause 34 were restricted to such contractors there 
would be little to be said. But there are also many, ın, say, the 
corn trade, who have at some time (e g., during the South African 
War) sold grain or forage which has gone to some Government 
Department. As Article 34 1s now worded, it seems more than 
probable that in future years any imports made by such traders 
(‘‘ commerçants ’’) would be liable to seizure and condemnation. 

At is arguable that the Editing report already referred to may 
clear up some doubts. Sir Edward Grey seems to take that view, 
and he and the present Law Officers of the Crown think ¢hat Report 
should be regarded as an authoritative commentary or explanation, 
which must be accepted as final, not only by all the interestéd 
Powers, but also by the International Court itself. 
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Equally eminent authorities, however, dissent from this opinion, 
and ıt seems highly desirable that, even ıf nothing else can be 
done to amend the Declaration, the contracting parties should, 
before ratification, formally agree to accept this Report as 
authoritative and binding on questions that may arise as to the 
meaning or interpretation of any of the articles of the Declaration. 
e The most important article of imported food is grain, and its 
treatment under the conditions laid down by Clauses 33, 34, and 
35, will be a very serious matter, not alone for merchants and ship- 
owners interested ın the corn trade, but for the British people. 
Four-fifths of the wheat used here are imported. The total stock ın 
this country never exceeds four months’, and at times ıs only six 
weeks’ supply. Every week forty large full steamer cargoes 
would be needed to bring in our requirements, but as much of the 
import is, and must be, made in part cargoes, the number of 
vessels bringing grain to the United Kingdom 1s probably nearer 
209 per week. By Article 34 this grain 1s liable to seizure and 
condemnation if itis coming to a trader of whom it cannot be 
proved that he does not, or did not, supply grain or forage to a 
Government Department, and not merely that the cargo ıs going 
to what we know here as a recognised contractor to the Navy or 
Army. 

Further, it ıs treated as contraband if coming to any port which 
cannot be proved to be not serving as a base of supply for any 
Government Department. 

The Foreign Secretary and others say that such ports as Bristol 
or Southampton would not be affected by Article 34, but add that 
the case would depend on the use to which any particular port 
was being put, at the time of seizure of a vessel going there. Now, 
What foreign shipper is going to ship grain to a port which, after 
his shipment 1s on the high seas, may come under the wide 
definition of ‘‘serving as a base of supply ” for a belligerent 
Government Department? Or ıs the commander of every enemy 
cruiser expected to know the exact use to which every port in the 
United Kingdom 1s being put, at any given moment? Would he 
not seize, and under Article 49 destroy any grain he could capture, 
knowing that the destruction of our food supply would mean 
disaster to us, and alleging that he believed any port to which his 
capture might be destined was serving as a base of supply for 
some Government Department? It 1s true that this country might 
have to pay compensation, months, perhaps years later, if the 
unfortunate merchant or shipowner could put before the Inter- 
national Court sufficient rebutting evidence. If, however, we were 
forced by destruction of our food to make peace, Great Britain 
would pay that compensation in the indemnity which would be 
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wrung from her. But the risks caused by the wording of Articles 

33 and 34, are not all. By Article 35 the ships’ papers are to be 
the proof of the innocence of the destination, and presumably of 
the destinee (though, curiously enough, there 1s no provision 
directly made by which the captain of a captured vessel can,show ° 
proof of the latter). But in the grain trade, which ıs specially 
affected, the ships’ papers do not, and cannot, satisfy the requfres 
ments of Article 34. When grain ıs shipped, e.g., from California, . 
it 1s not destined to any special port, but to what 1s known as a 
port of call. On arrival there, the captain receives orders to pro- 
ceed to one of a range of ports, either in the United Kingdom or 
on the Continent, between Bordeaux and Hamburg. Again, a 

large proportion of the grain shipped from most exporting countries 
is not destined to any named consignee. The shipping documents 
are merely endorsed to the order of the merchant who ships, or of 
the banker to whom he sells his bills. 

The cargo may, probably will, change owners frequently dunag 
the voyage. Now a grain ship coming under qrdinary conditions, 
if seized, would not and could not satisfy, by her papers, the require- 
ments of the Declaration regarding conditional contraband. What 
will be the result? Foreign shippers will hesitate to ship except 
to neutral ports. Shipowners will require greatly enhanced ' 
freights, and insurance companies high premiums, for grain coming 
in neutral bottoms to the United Kingdom. Prices will go very 
high, and the price of bread advance so much that, even if nothing- 
worse happens, great suffering and want will follow, while at the 
same, time any enemy-on the Continent of Europe can by this. very 
Declaration bring in, without risk, all the food needed through 
neutral ports. It is argued that this country Would gain and 
Continental countries suffer. In a recent magazine article it was 
stated ‘‘ that a little clear thinking shows that the apparent dis- 
“ advantage arises purely from a want of appreciation of the 
*‘ geographical position . . . (for) although an enemy may 
“ procure supplies through neighbouring neutral ports, no one can 
“ deny that this would mean a large rise in the cost of food, which 
‘would have an important bearing on the conduct of any war.” 
Well, clear thinking is an admirable thing, but should be based 
upon a knowledge of the facts bearing upon the question at issue. 
Unfortunately, the facts are in direct opposition to'the above con- 
tention. The most important and powerful naval and military” 
Continental Power already gets the largest share of its food imports 
through neighbouring neutral ports, so ıt would incur.nv increased 
cost in war time. On the contrary, as food would, by Article 35, 
run no risk in going to neutral ports, foreign exporters would 
naturally prefer to ship there, and the consequtnt increase of sup- 
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plies would probably mean lower prices. Per conira, we 1mport so 
largely, and have to rely solely on sea transit to our own ports, 
that we shall be ina worse position than countries which have much 
more home-grown food, or can import easily and without risk either 
overland or through neutral ports. 

It ıs suggested that, instead of amending the Declaration, 
the*methods of doing business should be altered. To those 
unacquainted with commercial systems this may seem easy, 
but it ıs practically impossible. Business arrangements are 
based on economic principles, and must be capable of use 
' at all times; and ıt would be virtually impossible to conduct 
important commercial concerns, during peace, on an unworkable 
and costly system because jurists and politicians find difficulty in 
framing, or do not think it worth while to frame, rules for maritime 
Jaw during war which will give proper protection to neutral com- 
merce. Even 1f a great and important trade like the grain trade were 
on a purely national basis, 1t would be a difficult and unnecessarily 
costly affair to upset all existing commercial and financial arrange- 
ments during peace; but as this trade is international, and grain- 
exporting countries now find customers all over the world, ıt would 
not be practicable to alter the present mode of working, so as to 
fulfil the requirements of Articles 34 and 35. It may be said, ‘‘ but 
“war alters everything.” That is true as regards the commerce of 
the countries involved, but neutrals should not be adversely 
affected, unless they assist the belligerents. 

The importance of not injuriously affecting our food supply 
cannot be overrated. The defenders of this new treaty profess to 
recognise this, and, in order to minimise the risks which their oppo- 
nents urge wilt be caused by Articles 34 and 35, they put 
fSrward the following arguments: First, that as 80 or 85 per 
cent. of our grain comes in British ships, the question of grain 
coming in neutral bottoms does not matter. Secondly, that our 
reliance must be on our Navy, and if we cannot keep the sea clear, 
nothing can help us. And, thirdly, that we could get all the food 
we need sent to near neutral ports, and then have it convoyed 
across the ‘‘ Narrow Seas.” The answer to the first ıs, that during 
war the quantity of available British shipping, apart from its 
liability to capture and destruction, will be greatly diminished. 
Consequently freights will rise. This will, in its turn, attract 
rreutral shipping which is at present engaged in other trades. And 
although all our food could not come in neutral ships, experts 
estimate that 40 to 50 per cent. could, and would, so come. 

As regards the second point, certainly our trust must be in our 
Navy, but 1f 40 to ïo per cent. of our food can come in safety 
in neutral bottoms,éand without any demand being made on 
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our war ships, surely their effective force for both defence of our 
commerce and attack on our enemies, is greatly enhanced. 
And in case of any successful raids on British vessels carrying 
‘food we should have at least half of our supply insured; provided 
food ın neutral ships were properly protected by Internationaj Mari- 
time Law. 
As regards the third point. By anyone acquainted with*the 
actual conditions of trade, such a proposition can hardly be re- 
garded as serious. Still as, in spite of the exposure of its manifest 


` impracticability, it continues to be persistently put forward, even 


by those who should know better, it 1s perhaps necessary to once 
more show the futility of the suggestion. Taking graim alone 
there would be required, as already mentioned, about 200 vessels 
per week. Of neutrals, say, 80 to 100 would then need to go to 
near Continental ports, there to discharge cargo, which they would 
have to reload or ıt would have to be transhipped into other vessels 
for convoy to British ports. ° 

No ports are specified, but probably Calais, Boulogne, Dunkirk, 
Havre, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp are meant. Now, if, 
as ıs probable, France was our ally, her ports (the only really near 
ones) would not be available. If not, they would be practically 
useless. Most of the large grain-carrying steamers could not enter 
Calais or Boulogne, or, if they could, few could at the same time 
find room in their harbours. The latter to some extent applies 
even to Havre and Dunkirk, where within the last few months 
British steamers, after lying a month, have had to come away 
without discharging cargo. Amsterdam, in case of war with Ger- 
many, would be useless, and even if the same disability did not apply 
to Rotterdam, the absence of docks and limited quay space there 
would require discharge into lighters, the bulk of which are owned 
in, and needed for trade with, Germany. This leaves Antwerp as 
the only likely available port. Even its resources have been found 
insufficient within the past few months. Under the above-men- 
tioned conditions how could any, or all, of these ports hope to 
handle anything like the quantity of food we should require to 
import in neutral bottoms? 

It 1s contended that such ships need only enter neutral ports, or 
even their territorial waters, where they could obtain fresh papers, 
and come to the United Kingdom under convoy. That might 
happen once of twice, but if done frequently no neutral Power dare 
continue to permit it, and ıt 1S very doubtful if our own Government 
would ever allow our own ports to be so used if we were neutrals. 
Great stress 1s laid on the fact that at least 50 per cent. of our food 
must come in British ships, which must be protected. So it is 
argued that it matters httle if the Declarationunfavourably affects 
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the remainder coming ın neutral ships. This ıs an obvious fallacy, 
because anything that unfavourably affects a considerable part of 
our supply will seriously enhance the price of the whole. 

On Clauses 48 and 49, referring to the sinking of neutral prizes, 
theresis less to be said from a commercial, but regarding it from a 
national standpoint ıt might be well to remark that there ıs here 
also a distinct new departure. x 

Hitherto we have insisted that neutral ships shall not be sunk, 
but taken into port to determine the validity of the capture, and 
failing the captor’s ability or willingness to do this, neutral prizes 
have generally been released. In principle, this ıs confirmed by 
Article 48, which reads ‘‘ A neutral vessel which has been captured 
‘may not be destroyed by the captor; she must be taken into 
‘“ such port as ıs proper for the determination thereof all questions 
“concerning the validity of her capture.’ But Article 49 ım- 
mediately destroys the value of this affirmation. It reads: ‘‘ As an 
“exception, a neutral vessel which has been captured by a 
“belligerent warship, and which would be liable to condemna- 
“tion, may be destroyed if the observance of Article 48 would 
“involve danger to the safety of the warship or to the success of the 
*‘ operations on which she ıs engaged at the time.” 

Now, we have so many ports, in all parts of the world, 
that our difficulties in carrying prizes to port are less than 
for. any other nation, and in agreeing to the first part 
of Clause 49, giving power to sink when danger to the 
safety of the captor 1s involved, Great Britain has made a 
great concession. But the latter part of this clause ıs not only 
harmful to us, but onerous for all neutrals, and a much clearer 
definition ıs requisite. Take a case where a neutral vessel is seized, 
of which the cargo, if taken into port, may prove to be innocent. 
The captain learns that a more valuable or certain prize is within 
range, or he fears the arrival of a rescuing warship. That would 
certainly interfere with the success of his operations. Or ıt might 
hinder him to have to provide a prize crew, or convoy his prize: 
‘ Naturally he will prefer to sink it. True, he must, under Article 
51, prove that the success of his operations was endangered, or his 
Government must, some day, if beaten in the International Court, 
pay compensation. But meantime food has been destroyed, and 
neutral ships sunk, and no neutral Government can even protest, 
efor ıt would be referred to the Declaration of London, and its 
interpretation by the International Court. 

It will be poor satisfaction to the shipowner after costly litiga- 
tion to recover in the future the intrinsic value of his vessel, while 
getting nothing for, the loss of its services during a time of high, 
and probably very Lrofitable, freights. Under present conditions 
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[the prize would most likely have been released when ıt could not 
be taken into an enemy port for trial. 

But ıt ıs asked, Is this not an improvement on present condi- 
tions? and the oft-quoted case of Russia’s sinking the “‘ Knight 
“« Commander,” and other vessels, ıs brought forward. And ıt 1s 
added that at present there is no certainty, which 1s given by the 
new treaty. But it ıs more than questionable if there ts either 
. improvement or certainty. At present there is no authoritative 

nor even general recognition of a right to sink neutral prizes. 
Even Russia was compelled, by the outcry raised by her action in 
the Russo-Japanese war, to refer the matter to a committee of 
experts, who decided the point against their own Government. 
Judgment in favour of British shipowners was given by the Appeal 
Court at St. Petersburg. True, the compensation awarded has not 
yet been paid, but as German owners’ claims have, under pressure 
by their Government, been paid, it would seem that sufficient firm- 
ness on the part of our Foreign Office, would bring about a simitar 
result. If the sinking of neutrals was largely practised under present 
conditions powerful Governments would not permit it to continue, 
but their hands are tied by the acceptance of Article 49, which 1s 
so worded as practically to allow the captain of an enemy cruiser to 
‘do what he chooses. 

_ It ıs said, Why raise objections to parts of the Declara- 

tion or to the wording of certain Articles? It has been 

signed by our delegates, and must be ratified as it stands, or not 
at all. And much is made of the argument, that as we summoned 
the Naval Conference, we should injure the prospects of future 
national agreements and the success of arbitration, were this par- 
ticular agreement not ratified by us. In reply to°this, it ıs only 
‘ necessary to point out that on many former occasions the signature 
by their delegates has not bound us or other nations to the ratifica- 
tion of the ipsissima verba of agreements. Excellent as arbitration 
undeniably is, even its success can be obtained at too great a cost. 
Further, it is claimed tHat if this agreement is not ratified as 
drafted, Great Britain will lose the advantages which we gain 
by it, and prejudice her position as against other nations. That 
claim implies that it ıs we who are the greatest gainers by it. This 
is certainly not the case. Other maritime Powers, especially those 
on the Continent of Europe, have under it obtained valuable con- 
cessions from us. For example, the surrender of the right of 

search of neutrals when under convoy, the freedom of food im- 

ported into neutral ports, and the modification of the.British posi- 

tion regarding blockade and unneutral service. These, among’ 
others, are very important concessions for nations whose Navies 
are less powerful than ours, and will not lightly be surrendered by 
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them if before ratification we endeavour to obtain modification of 
the clauses to which objection has been raised, or, at any rate, 
require agreement among the contracting Powers, making it clear 
' beyond all quéstion: £ 

(a) That food shall be treated as contraband only when abso- 
lutely intended for the armed forces of a belligerent. 

@) That the presumption of an innocent destination either to 
person or place need not be proved by the ship’s papers at the 
time of capture (e.g., where, as in cases already referred to, neither 
destinee nor exact discharging port are, or can be inserted in ship’s 
papers), or, at any rate, the burden of proof of a guilty destination 
shall be on the captor. 

(c) That the word ‘‘ contractor ” shall be deleted or distinctly 
defined to apply to a recognised contractor whose name is recorded 
on the official list. 

(d) That the ‘circumstances under which the destruction of 
neutral prizes is authorised shall be clearly set out and expressed. 

“Should the other Powers decline either to alter the wording of 
the Declaration, especially on the point of conditional contraband, 
or to come to an agreement clearing up doubtful points, it would 
seem as if they construe its provisions in a manner less favourable 
to this country than is claimed by those supporting ratification. 
If this be correct we should surely be unwise to tie our hands, and 
lose our independent position by ratifying the Declaration of 
London in its present form. 


‘ R. A. PATTERSON. 


CONVOCATION AND THE BISHOP OF °, 
` HEREFORD. 


N eminent literary man, a Nonconformist of gentle temper, was 

asked what he thought of the Bishops’ debate on Dr. Percival’s 
invitation of Nonconformists to his Communion Service at 
Hereford on the occasion of the Coronation. He replied: “‘ I read 
“it with amazement and indignation.’ That fairly describes the 
feelings of the mass of his Nonconformist brethren. But it ts 
qualified by two considerations. first, that it 1s too late to be sur- 
prised at any result of the clerical temper; secondly, that ıt ıs of 
no use to be angry with such a man as the Bishop of Winchester, 
who is universally respected, and ıs as liberal as he knows 
how to be, but 1s fatally hampered in his feeling for, and 
judgment of, the majority of his Christian brethren by an obstinate 
prejudice in favour of what Nonconformists deem an absurd 
historical fiction, made to bolster up an absurd theological theory? 
Nonconformists are always—almast always—glad to welcome any 
expressions of brotherly recognition from the Anglican clergy, 
many of whom try to go as far as they can or dare. And especially 
during the Coronation season, when we are all cultivating a 
common sense of National unity, it has been gracious to abstain 
from too severe criticism. But now that that season ıs past, and 
such Christian reunions as those invited by the Bishop of Hereford 
and others, have been happily held, it 1s not out of place to put 
on record an emphatic protest against the whole sacerdotal theory 
of the Christian Church, which is responsible for most of its un-° 
happy divisions, and which would make of the Anglican Church, 
not a National Church, but a sect of medizval opinians. Non- 
conformists will not tamely permit the heritage, the reputation, 
the prestige of the Christian Church in England to be usurped, 
with the acquiescence of the nation, by the faStion which stands 
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upon what 1s called the Apostolic Succession, and rules out of the 
Church those who take a more spiritual view of religion. We shall 
not attempt in this paper to discuss the well-worn arguments for 
and against the Succession theory. To a plain Nonconformist 
it appgars to make even the existence of the Church depend upon 
the performance of certain ceremonies, the validity of which 
depends upon their being carried out by a certain class of persons 
recruited by co-optation, and constituted by the performance of 
certain other ceremontes. This theory involves an immense body 
of ecclesiastical law regarding the validity of the ceremonies per- 
formed, and a mass of historical assumptions which 1s weakened 
every day by the progress of research, and has the necessary result 
of materialising and corrupting the whole principle of the Christian 
religion. The Anglicans who believe it are quite right in insisting 
upon it. ıt 1s vital. And the Anglicans and Nonconformists who 
disbelieve ın ıt consider ıt as equally vital, as a poison to the 
Church. The theory, it ıs true, 1s belreved—or at least accepted— 
by the bulk of the Christian world, in the broad sense of the word 
“ Christian ” : but then the bulk of the Christian world equally 
hold the Anglican Church to be, for want of it, illegitimate—no 
church at all. 

These, however, are historical and theological questions, about 
which Englishmen differ. A Nonconformist, whose view of 
Christianity 1s broad and catholic, is ın a position to recognise as 
fellow Christians all who believe in Jesus as our Lord and Saviour 
and are His disciples, whether their ecclesiastical views are good 
or bad, true or false. All the more ıs he free to recognise the worth 
and devotion of those Christians who are condemned by their 
narrow and môre materialistic ideas to decline to recognise him. 
Only they must remain within their own borders, and not-attempt 
to impose their theory upon the English nation. The Church of 
England, when compared with the body of professed Christians 
in the world, is a small sect; it is not even what it professes to 
be, a branch of what ıt calls the Catholic Church; t.e., the Church 
Episcopal, for it has been cut off from that body. Still less ıs it 
the Church of the English nation. 

It 1s in these circumstances that the opportunity of a great 

` National religious occasion has been taken to assert with emphasis 
the sectarian spirit of Anglicanism and to ostracise, as cut off 
from the Christian Church, about one-half of the best Christians 
in the land. A theory may often be neglected so long as ıt lies 
low; but this sacerdotal heresy has of late made great strides, and 
bids fair to dominate the Anglican body. if ıt does not already 
do so. ri í 
There is a laige body of men within the Church of 
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England who agree wıth the Bıshop of Hereford and not wıth the 
Bishop of Winchester, and who long for reform; and probably the 
great mass of public opinion, as well as public feeling, will take 
the same view. But the reformers are in no great earnest, and 
show little practical power. The two great parties in the Church 
seem to have agreed not to do even such a simple thing as to 
révise the Prayer Book—a task which a well-chosen Committee of 
the House of Commons could very soon accomplish, consulting 
experts and taking a national view of the position, as they have 
done before, But the House of Commons seem more inclined to 
let everything slide, and get rid of the Church from the civil 
constitution ; and this is the way things are tending. It may or 
may not be the best way, but it would appear to be the only way. 
Anyhow, it 1s not possible to maintain that the National worship 
excludes half the nation. 

The High Church leaders perhaps think that, given time, they 
‘can conquer a sufficient part of the inhabitants of this country to,be 
able to maintain their position. If they do, it is because they cannot 


s read the signs of the times. A National Church must effectively 


represent the religion of the nation. It cannot rest on mere historic 
prestige. Historic it is, but history is going on, and a new chapter 
—nay, a new volume—is opening. The Church is not the only 
historic institution, and we are now witnessing the fall of the House 
of Lords. It has outltved its usefulness, and is out of touch with 
modern conditions and ideas. So ıs the Anglican Church. It 
may make a long fight; ıt may decla1m—and sincerely—about 1ts 
public responsibilities; that is a question for the public; it may 
succeed in retaining a large slice of its property; but the 
fact that there 1s not at present any great public agitation 
about its impossible position no more proves its power tð 
remain as it 1s much longer, than the authority, dignity, and 
possessory rights of the House of Lords in Mr. Gladstone’s time 
proved that it could withstand the result of the cool criticism of 


. common-sense. And the worst thing the Church can do to wreck 


' its position of respect is ın the name of the Crown and of the Nation 
to dismiss as outside the Christian body that half of the nation 
whith it 1s no longer able or willing to represent. 
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A FARCE IN THREE ACTS. 


(= CHARACTERS. 

“ ANTIS.” “PROS.” 
CLEOPATRA. HELEN OF TROY. 
-XANTHIPPE, Mary QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

e ELIZABETH. JULIET. 
Joan oF Arc. OPHELIA. 
4 
LucreTIA BORGIA. DESDEMONA. 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI. Amy ROBSART. 


KATHARINE PARR. ' Miss PANKHURST. 
KATHARINE THE SHREW. ‘ 


e 


ACT I. - 


Scene :—Room in the Borgia Palace, Rome. Curtains, tapes- 
dries, cushions, divans, etc. LUCRETIA tn the centre, the other 
antis sitting or reclining in various attitudes round the room. 

ELIZABETH (pointing majestically to herself): 

We are now ready, Lucretia. Kindly call the meeting to order 
and begin. 
` XANTHIPPE: : 

Order? Well, really! Lucretia ıs hardly the person to call 
anyone to order! 

LUCRETIA: ` 

Come, dear, curb your tongue a little. It 1s not seemly to speak 
thus to Her Majesty. 

Joan: 

Please remember, Xanthippe, that time is precious; and don’t 
interrupt again. I don’t want to keep my charger here all night. 

MEDICI: ’ S 

Then let us begiif business. I never was one to put things off. 

KATHARINE PARR: 

No, dear, you certainly were not—except heads! } 


Mepici: I wouldn’t mention heads if I were you! 
š e 
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KATHARINE PARR: Why not? I always managed to keep mine 
—1n more ways than one. 

CLEOPATRA (languidly) : 

_ Ah, you learnt wisdom from your predecessors! Now, is this 
meeting going to proceed properly, or ıs ıt not? ` 

ELIZABETH . 5 

Must I summon my Lord Burleigh to hasten matters ? pti 

Joan: i 

Those Suffragettes will steal a march on us if we aren’t careful! 
Whatever we do, don’t let us give them time to organise their pro- 
cession before we have ours. Public, opinion will be more easily 
influenced by us if we are the first. ! 

LUCRETIA : / 

Quite right, my dear young friend. We will begin at once. 
(Rises, bowing to ELIZABETH, etc.) Your Majesty, ladies, we 
have met to-day to discuss the best and most thorough, means of 
wiping out of existence this ludicrous and incomprehensive moye- 
ment started by those women who are too weak to get their own 
way with men, unaided. (Szts down again) 

CLEOPATRA: Silly creatures! 

XANTHIPPE : 

What woman in her senses needs a vote? I have no difficulty 
whatever in managing Socrates, or any other man, for that matter. 

LUCRETIA : 

And your reason for not wanting Woman Suffrage, then, is—? 

XANTHIPPE : 

That I can get everything I want without it. The tongue is 
mightier than the vote! 

ELIZABETH : ° 

Our reason is that we have already unlimited power, without 
stooping to beg more from that utterly inferior creature—Man. 
If anyone displeases us, or presents any obstacle to our desires, 
what can be easier than merely to remove his head ?, One stroke— 
and there you are! i 

KATHARINE PARR: 

Of course, we are not all as fortunate as you in that respect! 

ELIZABETH : 

But my chief reason is that that little cat, Mary Queen of Scots, 
is a Suffragette! We wouldn’t be on her side for worlds. 

KATHARINE SHREW : 7 

I quite agree with your Majesty. Mary always was a 2 spiteful 
little thing, with’no sense of duty to her husband. ,- 

ELIZABETH : ; 

Oh, it’s you, is it? Where did you come Aona We thought 
you were a Suffragette, too. g 

KATHARINE SHREW : 

So I was' until I married Petruchio. Since then I have dis- 
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covered that by pretending to be docile and obedient. I can turn 
him round my little finger as easily as he thinks he can turn me— 
by force !—round his! 

KATHARINE PARR: 

That’s right, Katharine. Half the women in the world don’t 
know their own power. Things would be vastly different if they 
did. I have known several cases myself—and profited by their 
examples. 

CLEOPATRA : 

Ah, you were lucky! It isn’t everyone who can reap the benefit 
of five other experiences. Your reason, then, is——? 

KATHARINE PARR: 

That since I can manage Harry withou: the aid of a Vote, I 
hardly consider such a thing necessary to enable me to manage 
anyone else ! 

CLEOPATRA : 

Well, I’ve never had any difficulty in managing men either.” 
Octavius was a trifle refractory now and then, but that was a mere 
nothing. It1s perfectly absurd for anyone to think we need votes! - 

JOAN: 

I quite agree with you. Of course, I may have been considered 
a trifle unconventional now and then, but I’ve always managed to 
wear these clothes, and ride astride without the aid of a vote. So, 
why want one? 

MEDICI: 

We all seem to agree on that point. For my part, if I want any- 
thing particular seen to, or a disagreeable person got out of the 
way, I merely send orders to my soldiers, and the thing is done. 
Look at St. Bartholomew. Rather a neat business, that! 
°* LUCRETIA: v 

Well, I suppose you think so, of course! For my part, I always 
prefer getting what I want by indirect and subtle influences. They 
are every bit as satisfactory, and really much safer and much more 
womanly. One doesn’t always want one’s own name to appear. 
Reports are apt to get so fearfully exaggerated! (All nod) 

Menict: J’!l warrant the Suffragettes can’t give as good reasons 
for, as we can give against. (All shake heads) 

CLEOPATRA : 

My dear, the Suffragettes simply haven’t a leg to stand on. 

* KATHARINE PARR: 

Oh, you don’t know those women! They’ll try and get a foot- 
ing somehow, even without anything to stand on. They imagine 
they don’t need tha / kind of support. They don’t even stand on 
ceremony. 

XANTHIPPE (rising): 

Well, the sooner we take our stand, the sooner we can put down 
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‘this nonsense. What we ought to settle.now is, where we are 
going to assemble for our procession. I would suggest the Acro- 

- polis, and I think I could get the promise of some of the Olympian 

+ chariots. Pericles won’t like to say No toome. (Saits) 

CLEOPATRA : 

Wise man! But I think barges up the Nile would be better, 
and really rather novel. It would draw the attention of the crowd, 
and would guarantee success, I am sure. f 

\ KATHARINE SHREW : 

Oh, no! let us have ıt at Padua. All my relations live there, - 
~and I could get them to go about in the crowd and distribute litera- 
ture. ; 

MEDICI: 

. No, I don’t think the places you mention are central enough. 
It seems to me that the procession ought to form up just outside 
the Louvre, where the Massacre took place. It would impress the 

- crowd! , . 

.LucreTia: , > 

Doubtless! But it doesn’t follow that the 1mpression would be 
a good one. I prefer the Forum. It is so conveniently near. I 
could have it spring-cleaned for the occasion, and some of the © 
shakiest pillars taken down. 

, ELIZABETH: 

We don’t consider that yours personal convenience ought to 
-come before the Cause! For ourself, we consider Tower Hill 
an ideal place—by far the best! Think how very convenient the 
block would be in case of interruptions by Suffragettes ! 

KATHARINE PARR: 

No, I don’t fancy Tower Hill! It is too suggestive! 

ELIZABETH : - 

We shouldn’t think you had any grudge against Tower Hill. It, 
has done you two good turns! 


© 


v XANTHIPPE : 
You would never have been a queen but for Tower Hill! 
LUCRETIA: c 


Yes, two obstacles removed out of five, is a pretty fair number 
to its credit! 3 

KATHARINE PARR: Obstacles, indeed! 

ELIZABETH: 

But there 1s no getting away from the fact that you do owe a ° 
debt of gratitude to Tower Hill, and therefore we cannot see your « 
objection to it as a starting-place for the procession. , 
KATHARINE SHREW: Joan has not made nGa yet. - 


: Joan: 
It really doesn’t matter to me where you have the meeting, so 


long as ıt 1s not the Market Place at Rouen. I havea distinct aver- 
sion to that spot! f 
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CLEOPATRA: I don’t wonder, poor dear. You had rather a hot ’ 
time there, didn’t you? 

Joan: Hot? Hot isn’t the word for ıt! 

ELIZABETH: We will strike Rouen off the list! Now, where 1s 
it to be? Tower Hill, after all? 

. KATHARINE Parr. No! If you want to meet in London, do so; 
but*not on Tower Hill! What about Westminster Hall? 

Lucretia (ringing bell on table beside her): 

Let us decide on Westminster Hall! It means a journey, but 
one must suffer some inconvenience now and then for a Cause 
like ours. (Enter a Stave) Bring refreshments! (Exit SLAVE, 
bowing ; GUESTS all look at each other uncomfortably) 

XANTHIPPE (rising): 

Dear Lucretia, I must really go. I had no idea it was getting 
so late! Socrates will be wondering where I am. 

Lucretia: Oh, you must have something before you go. I have 
ordered refreshments on purpose. 

Enter SLaves, with highly-coloured sweets, wines, etc., which 
they hand round. Everyone refuses. 

Lucretia: Xanthippe, I must insist. Surely you are hungry 
after your long talk. 

XANTHIPPE : 

I am so sorry, dear, but I promised Socrates to be home early. 
He has to make a speech on the Acropolis to-night, and I‘haven’t 
yet told him what to say. 

Lucretia: Cleopatra, s surely you are not refusing nor I can 
recommend this sherbet. It is home-made! 

CLEOPATRA : 

It looks delicious. I have heard so much about your home-made 
things, too! But I never feel that I can touch a thing away from 
my beloved Pyramids. 

LUCRETIA : 

But you, Katharine; can’t I persuade you to have something ? 

KATHARINE SHREW: 

Well, I should like to, ever so much, only Petruchio is so very 
particular about my diet. (Rzses) He would be awfully angry if 
I ate anything that disagreed with me, and I really don’t want to 
vex him. 

ELIZABETH’: 

+ What an exemplary young wife! (To Lucretia) I should like 
some sherbet above all things, dear, but I finished luncheon only 
just before „I came, and you know what substantial meals they 
always send up at the Palace. So I don’t think I could. (Rises) 
Good-bye. Sucha Arghtful meeting. 

JOAN: ~ ` 

Yes, quite delightful! (All rise) And we have decided on 
Westminster Hall, then? Good! Next Saturday at three sharp! 
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KATHARINE SHREW : 

Petruchio doesn’t like my being away for the week-end, but 
perhaps ın such a cause he won’t mind. 

XXANTHIPPE : 

I should hope not, indeed! Just let me catch Socrates objecting. 

E.izaseTH: What about our banners? 

XANTHIPPE : . 

I shall carry one bearing the motto which, I consider, represents 
the greatest reason for our opposing the Suffrage—‘‘ The tongue 
1s mightier than the vote.” 

KATHARINE PARR? 

Į will help you to work it, dear! (Comes forward) Let me see,— 
I might even carry one myself. 

ELIZABETH ° i 

“The survival of the fittest” would be a good motto for you. 
(KATHARINE turns her back) 

Meprct . ‘‘ Deeds, not words,” is my motto. I have accomplished 
more by domeg than by talking. 

Joan: 

So have I! But that motto seems to be rather a favourite one 
with the Suffragettes—though ın a very unladylike sense. So it 
-would hardly do for us to have it! 

LUCRETIA’ , 

No, we certainly don’t want to give them any opening at all. 
Therefore let us adopt Xanthippe’s suggestion—‘‘ The tongue 1s 
mightier than the Vote.’’ (All rise.) 

Lucretia: Will you not drink the success of our enterprise? 
Joan, a glass of wine! 

Joan: ° 

No, thank you! I really daren’t, I’m obliged to go ın for strié 
training, you see, to keep my weight down Good-bye, Lucretia. 
Would you mind ordering my charger? 

Lucretia (to SLAVES): 

Inform the grooms that Miss Joan d’Arc is ready. (SLAVES 
bow, and tnthdraw with refreshments) 

KATHARINE SHREW: 

Shall you ride your charger in the procession ? 

Joan: Yes, I think it would be rather effective, don’t you? 

CLEOPATRA ° 

But you forget, dear, that the Suffragettes had you 1n one of 
their processions not so long ago—mounted on a charger, and 
dressed ın white. . 

Joan (aghast): Me? In a Suffragette’ rocession ? 

XANTHIPPE : Ñ 

Yes. One of tbem impersonated you—as a type of noble 
womanhood, ready to sacrifice everything for the sake of an ideal 
—and of your duty! 
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Joan: Ina Suffragette procession! And I never even knew! 

KATHARINE PARR: You were in the thick of your last campaign. 
I expect that ıs why. 

Joan (furious): 

And, did they dare to put me down among those weak-minded, 
. puny, backboneless creatures, who need a silly thing like a vote 
tọ ghable them to get their own way! I never heard of such im- 
pertinence! Me! Ina Suffragette procession! Oh, it’s too 
much! (Sits down with head in hands) 

ELIZABETH : 

One always pays the penalty for being famous, Joan. Heaven 
only knows what has been said about us! What a revelation, in- 
deed, 1f we could but see ourselves as others see us. 

KATHARINE PARR: 

If some people saw themselves as others see them, they wouldn’t 
be on speaking terms with themselves! 

ELIZABETH : 

Don’t be too hard on yourself, dear. Dear papa evidently did 
not judge you too harshly, or methinks you would not now be on 
speaking terms with anybody! (KATHARINE turns her back) 

Enter a SLAVE, who speaks to LUCRETIA. ‘ 

Lucretia Joan, your charger ıs at the door. (Joan mses, still 
looking savage) So we part until Saturday! 

CLEOPATRA Until Saturday, O glorious day! Then—let those 
deluded Suffragettes look to themselves! 

Lucretia: Down with Suffrage—— 

ALL: And all Suffragettes! 


> CURTAIN. 
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ACT II. 


Scene :—A Committee Room at St. Clement’s Inn, in London. 
Tables, covered with papers and writing materials, form three 
sides of a square, towards audience. Chars, arranged stiffly, up to 
the tables. On the walls are maps of the tubes, undergrounds, etc., 
and a large placard, ‘‘ Votes for Women.’ Miss PANKHURST’S 
voice 1s heard outside, telephomng. .. 

Miss PANKHURST (outside) —Hallo! Hallo! Are you there ?— 
Yes, this is Christabel !—No, I can’t come up now. I’ve gota big 
meeting on here ın a few minutes.—Oh, are you ?—Well, I should 
take Caxton Hall again.—Yes.—Good-bye, and good luck! 
(Rings off, and enters from one side as a Marn opens door on the 
other side) ` rA 

; nter Miss PANKHURST 


Mard (opemng door on other side). Miss Helen of Troy. 
Exit MAID 
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Miss PANKHURST (shaking hands) - 
How nice of you to come so far. I am so glad you were able to. 
HELEN oF Troy: Oh, I had to come! I have a strong personal 
reason for wanting the Vote. (Looks round) Whose Palace 1s 
this? (Contemptuously) 


Miss PankKHuURST: Why, this is our Committee room. 


HELEN OF TROY. 

But I don’t see any couches! What do you recline on? 

Miss PANKHURST: 

Oh, we never recline at a business meeting We prefer chairs! 

HELEN oF Troy. Chairs? What are chairs? (Miss PANKHURST 
pulls one forward) Oh, 1s that one? (Looks at ut with interest) ` 
What do you do with it? 

Miss PankuurstT We sit onit.‘ Like this! (Sits) 

HELEN OF TROY: 

But how uncomfortable! Shall I be obliged to sit like that all 
through this meeting? Oh, I couldn’t! I really couldn’t! This 
1s the nearest approach to a couch that J can see. I shall have*to 
lie here. (Lies on table) 

Enter Maip, with OPHELIA, JULIET and DESDEMONA 

MaD. 

Miss OpHELIA of Denmark, Mrs. Jutret of Verona, Mrs. DESDE- / 
MONA of Venice! (Exit) 

Miss PANKHURST (shaking hands) 

How do youdo? Jam so glad to seeyou all. Sit down, please. 
(They sit at the table) As soon as the others arrive we shall begin. 
(Begins to sort papers) -> 

JuuieT: Is that you, Helen? You look conitortable: 

HELEN oF Troy Don’t judge by appearances „I never lay on 
such a hard couch ın my lfe. ane. 

OPHELIA: Why stay there then? Come and sit here. N 

HELEN oF Troy (shuddering): Sit upright in a chair? Never! 

DESDEMONA: Are the Antis gathering in any force? 

Miss PANKHURST: 

I don’t know! Rumours are hardly to be relied on, though one 
must, of course, listen to them. We must get in our Big Demon- 
stration before they have a chance. 

Enter Marv, with Mary QUEEN OF ScoTs and AMY ROBSART 


‘Exit MaD 


Miss PANKHURST (shaking hands) 

That’s right. (Indicates chair next her to Mary) 

(Amy sits beside her) -* 

Now let us get to business at once. (S ett papers and takes up 
pen) We shall certainly need all the arguments we can get 
together. Queen Mary, will you begin, please. You say. you are 
strongly in favor of Votes for Women. Why ? 
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Mary: 

Because it 1s so distinctly unpleasant to have no voice whatever 
in the removal of one’s head. We believe that that ıs by far the 
strongest argument in favor of Woman’s Suffrage. (Miss PANK- 
HURST writes) 

DESDEMONA . 

, © quite agree with your Majesty. Had I had a Vote, things 
would have been far different for me. I object to having super- 
fluous pillows thrust, unasked, upon me. Be sure you put that 
down, Christabel. It was a most trying moment. 

Miss PANKHURST (writing hard). 

I don’t wonder! Amy, your reason 1s——? 

‘Amy: Oh, as for me, I came straight along to your office the 
moment I heard that Elizabeth had joined the Antis. 

Mary: A very good reason, Amy! Almost as good as mine, and 
practically based on the same lines. 

„HELEN (languidly, from the table). 

I want a vote because I do so object to being hustled about from 
one place to another without even being given time to pack. It1s 
so frightfully inconvenient. 

JULIET: 

Well, I’m sure I have suffered enough inconvenience through 
not having a Vote. Just think of the disappointing marriage I 
had to put up with—no bridesmaids, no admiring onlookers, no 
wedding presents! And we had a most gloomy honeymoon! 
Romeo says that if 1t had been anyone but me he really couldn’t 
have stood ıt. 


Miss PANKHURST goes on writing 


e Miss PANRHURST (searching among papers): 

I am so sorry to disturb you, Helen, but you have your elbow on 
my other writing pad. 

HELEN oF Troy (lifting elbow but not otherwise moving): 

So sorry. Will someone kindly remove ıt? (OPHELIA does so; 
and HELEN’s elbow returns to its place) 

Miss PANKHURST (taking pad from a 

‘Thank you! And your reason? 

OPHELIA: 

Well, ıt seems to me that since the affairs of state sent Hamlet 
.off his head, ıt is pretty obvious that ıt ıs woman only who is fit 
to govern. You might put that in at some length, Christabel. 
And I hope, when the Petition 1s sent in, giving our reasons, that 
those whom the cap will put it on. 

DESDEMONA ENA ! Hear! 

OPHELIA (walks up and down at the back): 

(Declaims): “To vote, or not to vote, that is_the question: 
Whether ’tis better ın the mind to suffer the slings and arrows of 
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outrageous fortune, or to take arms against this vast injustice, and , 
by opposing, end ıt. Of course, ıt went against all my hereditary 
instincts, but Hamlet’s madness put the finishing touch. I came; 
I saw; I am prepared to conquer! 

JULIET: 


Very good, OPHELIA. That will read well in the Petition. | 
Miss PANKHURST (writing hard): More ink! e 


Amy (reaching for another wnk-pot) . f 

And your own reasons, Christabel ? 

Miss PANKHURST (pausing a moment) : 

My dear girl, the laws of this land are ın such a state owing to 
the mismanagement of Man, that I consider it high time Woman 
came to the rescue. Now. the next thing 1s to settle our place of | 
meeting. Queen Mary, can you offer a suggestion? 

Mary. 

Oh, yes, we have an excellent 1dea—a quiet spot just outside 
Edinburgh, where there will be ample room for the crowd. 

OPHELIA : 

I think the river bank would be better. And if the Antis became 
too heated—supposing any of them were there—just think how 
easily we could cool them down again. 

DESDEMONA : 

Oh, let’s have it ın Venice. Don’t you think it would be rather 
novel to have a Suffragette procession 1n gondolas? 

JULIET: 

Bút Venice is so hot in summer. Couldn’t we start from our 
vault? It 1s quite secluded, and so cool on a hot day. 

Amy: What about Kenilworth? 

Mary: But Elizabeth may not have left. ° 

HELEN OF TROY: ° 

She very likely won’t, if she thinks you want to go there. 

Mary: 

It would be just like Elizabeth. She never did consider other 
people’s feelings! ` 

HELEN OF TROY: 

Personally, I should prefer either Troy or Sparta. I’m not 
particular which, so long as you decide fairly soon, and will let 
me know. There’s nothing I hate so much as being rushed! 

Mary: 

What 1s your opinion, Christabel ? ° 

Miss PANKHURST: i 

I am ınclıned to think we ought to have it in as central a place as 
possible, either Piccadilly or the Thames EnNankmenf. Both can 
be reached so easily by tube or underground, and we ought to con- 
sider that. 

DESDEMONA: 

The Embankment would be rather nice. We might even go by 
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Miss PANKHURST. 

Lucretia Borgia, you have been guilty of tampering with a public 
notice. (Points to placard) 

LUCRETIA : 

Chfistabel Pankhurst, I never laid a finger on your notice! 

KATHARINE PARR: 7 

I did ıt' And I am proud of ıt! Down with Suffragettes! 
(Flies across stage and tries to reach Suffragette banner) 

HELEN OF TROY: 

Oh, that’s your little game, ıs ıt? (Crosses also, and tries to 
reach Antt banner) 

ELIZABETH . 

Hands off, minion! 

Mary. ‘ 

I wonder you didn’t say, ‘‘ Heads off.’ (Tries to reach banner | 
also) 

° ELIZABETH : 

You say that to me! Impudence! 

(A scuffle goes on round each banner, some fighting for, others 
guarding, each one) ' 

Enter HERALD, with huge sheet of parchment, and blowmg 
trumpet. Behind are three EXECUTIONERS, one bearing pincers, 
the second an axe, the third a gridiron. At the sound of the trumpet 
the struggling stops, ALL remang where they were round the ' 
banners. i ' P 

HERALD (looking ferocious) . 

Disturbers of the peace, what do ye here? 

Miss PANKHURST: 

We are Suffragettes, demonstrating our right to vote! 

LUCRETIA 

Weare Antis, demonstrating our capacity to rule without a vote! 
-Miss PANKHURST: 

Rally round your banner, Suffragettes! 

LUCRETIA © 

Rally round your banner, Antis! (All hurry to take former 
places in their respective processions) 

HERALD : 

Suffragettes or Antis, you are all one ın the eyes of His Majesty’s 
law. The Cabinet has levied a new tax (ALL look anxious or 
angry)—a forced loan, to the extent of several thousand pounds, 
to come out of woman’s dress allowance. (ALL gasp) Huis 
Majesty has urgent negd of money, and you are therefore requested 
to pay up immediatefy. Those who refuse (looks round) will be 
persuaded. (Gesture towards executioners) 

Miss PANKHURST. 

Taxation without representation? Never! 

ELIZABETH . 
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What! my dress allowance? I’d rather be a Suffragette at once! 

ANTIS. 

So would I! So would I! 

CLEOPATRA : 

My dress allowance! Preposterous! Who knows what they 
will tax next! Before we know where we are, they will be wanting 
the pearls I need for tonics. g 

LUCRETIA (rushing to Miss PANKHURST, and seizing her hand): 

Let us unite in resisting this infamous tax. (ANTIS all rush to 
SUFFRAGETTES. ELIZABETH to Mary) 

Joan: 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! (ALL charge 
HERALD and MEN, who are hustled off stage) 

KATHARINE PARR: 

I’m going straight home to convert Harry. 

LUCRETIA . 

There are the Popes too! But I don’t think they will give me any 
trouble. I havea little way with the Popes! 

Miss PaNKHUuRST (to Xanthippe): 

And if you will undertake to talk Pericles round, I think I can 
manage Asquith. 

XANTHIPPE : 

Then nothing more is needed! (ANTIS gather together, turning 
their banner with back to Audience, and sing :) 

ANTIS: 

That your opposition’s right we are agreed, 
When a tax from us ts so unjustly wrung , 
And now we understand the urgent need 
Of weapons even stronger than the tongue! 
We are just as keen as you to have a vote, 
If a vote will mean from this a sure release , 
And the reason we recant 1s, 


That we are no longer Antis, 
But form instead another set of Geese. 


The two processions jom, four abreast, LUCRETIA and Miss 
PANKHURST 1m the centre, front, each holding a pole of the Suffra- 
gette banner. At the words, ‘‘ No longer Antis,” the ANTIS have 
dropped thew banner face downwards on the ground, 

ALL sing Chorus together: 


If there’s Suffrage for the Gander, 
Then the Goose must have it too 
If our ways give rise to slander, 
Why, what else are we to dq? is 
Whether quiet words begin EN 
Or we work by trıck and ruse, 
We are bound at last to win it— 
Equal Suffrage for the Goose! 


CURTAIN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. ^ 


TURKEY STILL THE SICK MAN OF EUROPE. 
URKEY ıs still the witches’ cauldron in which Protean 
dangers to the world’s peace continue to be brewed. The 
Revolution has changed only names; the vis anertie@ has per- 
petuated the things they connoted. To-day, political writers aim 
their arrows of barbed criticism at the young instead of the old 
Turk’s Head. But the target 1s still the Turk’s Head, as 1t used 
to be when Abdul Hamid was vigorous and powerful. Every 
statesman in Europe—or at any rate on the Continent of Europe— 
1s carefully regulating his policy with an eye to what may happen 
in the ‘‘ Ottoman’’ Empire to-morrow, in six months, or in a 
year’s time. That something startling and deep-reaching, some- 
thing affecting*the destinies of Europe, will take place some day 
unexpectedly is a foregone conclusion. Everything points that 
way. No Government really believes that the Young Turkish 
régime ıs going to last, and few imagine that when ıt goes the 
“ Ottoman ’? Empire will survive it for long. It 1s fair to add, 
however, that some Foreign Secretaries honestly think that Young 
Turkey possesses vital force enough to carry ıt over all its diffi- 
culties, if only this or that efficacious measure were adopted, this 
or that salutary direction were determined upon. But unless these 
precautions be taken, the Sick Man—for Turkey 1s still the Sick 
Man who has temporarily developed unwonted strength—is bound 
to give up the ghost very soon. 


t DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIES. 


The remedies prescribed differ according to the diagnosis, and 
opinions on both points are numerous. According to some political 
experts, secrecy 1s the poison that 1s undermining the constitution 
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of Young Turkey. A systematic endeavour to govern an Empire 
composed of many conflicting races, tongues and religions, by 
hole-and-corner edicts coming from “obscure individuals who lack 
training and shirk responsibility, 1s bound to lead to disaster. Let 
these real masters of Young Turkey raise their vizors, come into 
the open, accept responsibility and brook criticism, and the malady 
will forthwith disappear. Then you will see green buds swell 
and shoot up from the old dry stick as in the days of sinful 
Tannhauser. Constitutional Government, as in England, 1s the 
one infallible cure for all nations that, lıke Turkey, are jaded with 
suffering and demoralised by despotism. Introduce the Parha- 
mentary system, play the game fairly, and you will infuse tchor 


_into the veins of the nation, and endow it with the i ad to 


which all Parliamentary countries are heirs. 

That ıs the contention of one set of people whose faith 1s strong 
enough to move the Hzemus mountains from their base and toss 
them into the North Atlantic. ° 


YOUNG TURKEY’S AGGRESSIVE NATIONALISM. 


a 


Other publicists and statesmen see little to scandalisé or repel 
them in the secrecy and irresponsibility of the Turkish Camorra. 


‘But they are disagreeably impressed by the narrow, nationalist 


tendencies of the new régime and by the wild haste with which the 
present rulers of the country are seeking to turn Greeks into Turks, ' 
and gather figs from thistles And the advice which these friends 
of Turkey offer sounds wholesome enough: ‘‘ Do not try to 
_, denationalise in a year all the peoples that make up your 

‘< population Move slowly. Let assimilation bè your ideal, if 

“you will; but do not make it the immediate aim of your policy. 
“In time, by dint of suasion and good treatment, you may 
“perhaps Turkify your Greeks and Arabs, your Bulgars and 
“ Albanians, and call it Ottomanisation. But you must allow time 
“for the process and use efficacious means. Violence will not win 
‘““you love. And in no case can you accomplish the task by a 
“decree in a twinkling. Meanwhile, shrink from embittering 
“ those peoples by threats and petty restrictions. On the contrary, 
“humour them as much as possible, especially ın little things. 
oe ane attempt the impossible, as you have been doing hitherto, 

‘1s to defeat your own object, to ruin a good cause, and to 

“endanger the future of your country. Remember, that politics 1s 

“the art of the possible.” 

A third category of politicians discern Young Turkey’ s capital 
error in her extreme zeal for centralisation. The rulers of the 
nation want to do, too much. They would fain grasp the 
unbounded,, and they will’be restless until they have bent the 
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inflexible. Now they could not govern the Empire and all tts 
parts from Constantinople, and’ even 1f they could, it would be 
_ the height of unwisdom to strip the nationalities of therr Home Rule 
= “i Under Abdul Hamid centralisation was only formal. It existed 
‘on paper. In reality the nationalities transacted their own 

“ business in their own ways. They enjoyed Home Rule. Your 

“ people were of a religion which made no difference among the 

“ nationalities that embraced ıt; and you caused the conquered , 
‘races, in like manner, to transform themselves into religions. 
“It was thus that Bulgars and Serbs and Kutzorlacks became 
“ Greeks by professing the orthodox faith And Home Rule of a 
‘‘kind went with each recognised creed. Well, let those peoples 
“ go on governing themselves and preserving their national traits 
‘until you have men, money, and culture enough to relieve them 

© of the burden. And even then you will do well to leave them to 
“ their own devices so long as they work ior the maintenance of | 
tthe Empire.” 


YOUNG TURKEY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


There are other publicists and Ministers of State who claim to 
have found the source of Turkey’s present weakness and future 
reverses in her mistaken foreign policy. ‘‘ She has begun to follow 
“the wolf, not the shepherd,” they affirm, ‘‘ and she will have 
“only herself to blame if she be eaten up at last Abdul Hamid 
“* was an out-and-out Germanophile, and he ruined his country by 
“t gıvıng the Kaiser a voice in his Councils, and by bartering 

“valuable concessions for worthless ‘moral’ support. The 

“ present good*and wise Sultan was, and 1s, of a different-way of 
«thinking. He would gladly follow the advice of Great Britain 
‘Cand France When the present Sultan was only Prince Imperial, 
“he was wont to assure his few personal friends that he was a 
‘warm partisan of an alliance with England, and that he regarded 
“ the British nation as the only genuine friend of Turkey. That 
“ hıs brother should have taken up with Germany was to him a 
‘matter for profound regret And as soon as he ascended the 
‘throne, England was regarded as the friend. Kiamil Pasha 
“would not steer the ship of State towards German waters. Nor 
“was it until Mahmoud Shefket Pasha came to the front and 
‘‘ wielded dictatorial power that the engines were reversed.” 

“ At first the British Ambassador had all the trumps of the 
“ diplomatsc, game in his hand, and all the aces as well. That 
‘eminent diplomatist could not venture into the street without 
“ being followed by masses of enthusiastic men, who apotheosised 
“ him then and there until he resembled Mr. Kipling’s incarnation 
“of Krishna. The German Ambassador, crestfallen and for- 
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“ saken, was but as a broken idol eos to this powerful god. 
“It was a splendid position for Great Britain: the Sultan, the 
“ Cabinet, the Young Turkish party, and the masses on her side, 

‘and an Ambassador who had but to use ‘ordinary common-sense 

“to keep the position thus come ‘to him and his natidn as a 
-e windfall.” 02 . 


YOUNG TURKEY BECOMES GERMANOPHILE. 


“The events of April 13th, 1909, and the quiescence of the 
“ Ambassador changed all that. Mahmoud Shefket Pasha 
“ assumed dictatorial power as the friend and protégé of Germany, 
‘‘and he at once made room for his friend and protectress. 
‘ Mahmoud Shefket had for years represented Turkey at the works 
‘‘of Krupp at Essen, where he was commissioned to watch over 
“ the execution of orders given by the Porte for artillery, &c., and 
“to examine the materials before accepting delivery. And during 
“this sojourn in Germany he learned to appreciate his hosts, to 
“ whom he has been devotedly attached ever since. For Mahmoud 
“© Shefket 1s a brilliant warrior, and he feels drawn towards the one 
“ great militarist Power in Europe. Owing to his influence, to that 
“of the German Pasha, von der Goltz, and also to British 
“diplomacy, Turkey changed her policy radically, and went over 
‘to the German camp. If ıt would benefit either Germany or 
“ Turkey to have a written convention, military or other, tt 1s not 
‘“ Shefket who would refuse it. But Turkey will need money, 
“gnd ever more and more money, which France ‘would refuse, if 
“it were obviously destined to strengthen the Triple or Quadruple 
“Allrance. That ıs the main reason why no convention has been 
“concluded.” 
“ And the nationalities under a truly constitutional government 
“would have joined hands and fraternised. Did they not 
“help Mahmoud Shefket Pasha to overthrow the old Sultan and 
“‘re-establish the constitutional system? Were not Greeks, 
“ Armenians, Turks, and Bulgars brothers, during the first revolu- 
“tion and for a long time afterwards? Peace and progress like 
“this would have been worth more to the Turkey of to-day than 
‘the most brilliant victory over the Albanians or the Arabs. But 
“the military-party in Constantinople cannot, or will not, see tt.”’ 
Those are some of the principal theories by whith political 
writers explain to themselves and their readers the present situation 
in Turkey, and the outlook in the future there. There 1s, of course, 
something to be said for each of them, and that alone 1s enough to 
show that no one of these explanations 1s adequate. É 
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A 


WHY YOUNG TURKEY CANNOT LAST. 


My own view of the Turkısh revolution, and the chances of a new 
State arising on the site of the old, has been constant. Having 
studied the question on the spot, and having had the advantage 
of heating Kiamil Pasha, Hakkı Pasha, Cherif Pasha, Prince 
Sabah Eddin, and the chiefs of the various parties and groups 
state their views and define their aims, I went to the chiefs of the 
nationalities, to the C&cumenical Patriarch, to the Armenian 
Patriarch, &c., &c., and discussed the matter with them ın detail. 
Everything I heard and saw there, and during my subsequent 
visits, confirmed the belief I had from the very first, that the 
revolution was an attempt to reconcile two contradictories. It 
was an endeavour to join Yes and No, to combine snow with fire., 
Therefore ıt could no more succeed than an attempt to bale out the 
water of the ocean with a fork. The difficulties which the régime 
heretofore encountered, and the obstacles that have risen on its 
way, may or may not be surmounted, but the upshot will be the 
same. The terms of the problem exclude a solution. Whether, 
if there had been other men at the helm, men like, say, Prince 
Sabah Eddin and Cherif Pasha, the problem could have been 
formulated differently, 1s another matter. As things were and are, 
Young Turkey ıs, in my opinion, a contradiction ın terms, a 
chimera which cannot live. And whether the Committee men 
abandon their game of hide-and-seek, accept office and govern 
constitutionally; whether they give up their scheme of rigorous 
centralisation; whether they moderate their fury against the 
nationalities, and refrain from rendering the use of the Latin 
alphabet penal in Albania; and whether they turn their backs upon 
Germany and wend their way towards France and England, are 
all matters of no consequence so far as the final result is concerned. 

Julus Cesar, Oliver Cromwell, and Napoleon III, were ıt 
possible to combine their genial powers to the best possible 
advantage, would toil ın vain at the task of shifting the huge fabric 
of Islam, which ıs nothing if not religious, and placing ıt on a 
purely political groundwork, ın the year of grace 1911. A muracle 
of transubstantiation would be needed, which is inconceivable 
to-day. In order to form even a faint and far-away notion of what 
the problem is like, let the reader take some concrete illustration 
on a small scale. The Jesuit Order offers an illustration. Every- 
body can imagine how powerful ıt is, or was in the heyday of its 
prosperity. What made the strength of that wonderful body of 
men? A réligious idea which rendered all nationalities that 
embraced it brothers. The Chinaman, the Negro, the Spaniard, 
and the Englishman became, in truth, brothers, once they were 
admitted to the membership of the Order, which fused all 
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nationalities, all class differences, all mental and ‘physical 1n- 
equalities, and created one living organism, informed by a religious 
idea, inflamed ‘by a fanatical spirit. Suppose for a moment that 
somebody among them were to propose that they should transform, 
themselves into a purely political association for the purpose ot 
attaining purely political aims without any reference to religion, 
, what would people think of the would-be transformer? They would 
probably think him mad. But imagine for a moment that this 
enterprising spirit, going further, were to insist that the Jesuits 
should admit to membership, and treat as brethren, the heretics 
and schismatics whom it was their main purpose to convert to 
Catholicism ; how would that sound as a practical proposal ? 

“Well, ıt was a kindred scheme on an enormous scale, and, 
, pase with incomparably more formidable difficulties, that the 
|! Young Turks set themselves to realise when they deposed the 
Caliph, abandoned the precepts of the Koran, proclaimed the 
transformation of Islam into a political community, and conferred 
membership upon the giaours whom every pious Moslém had been 


_ taught to despise when he did not exterminate. For Turkey had 


never been a national community yet. It was a creed, and, like 
Catholicism and Buddhism, an international religion, which 
‘distinguished individuals by their religious Beliefs only, not by 
their nationality. Neither had ıt ever been a political association. 
Tutkey, the Turkey of all the Sultans down to Abdul 
Hamid, was a religious community which ruled other re- 
ligious communities—the Greek, the Armenian, the Bulgarian— 
which it conceived of only as creeds, not as nationalities. That 
such a religious body cannot be transmuted ın a twinkling into a 
‘political State is evident. Yet the Young Turks dave been acting 
on the supposition that ıt could be thus metamorphosed, and that 
they themselves had accomplished the fact. 
The problem, ıt seems to me, ıs not soluble. 


y 


WANTON CRUELTY OF THE YOUNG TURKS. 


And 1f over and above this internal difficulty, which I take to 
be insurmountable, others are added, such as hatred provoked by 
wanton cruelty—the cruelty which has been for ages inculcated by 
Islam—towards Christians, this artificial amalgam of nations 
and creeds, which 1s being temporarily kept together, may come 
to an end soon and suddenly. And here the Young Turks have 
been extremely ill-advised from the first. The massacre of the 
Armenians at Adana ıs set down as one of the darkest blots on 
Young Turkey’s ’scutcheon—and rightly. Hanging men in the 
streets of Constantinople for political opinions 1s another. The 
barbarous repression inaugurated in Albania by Torghut Pasha is 
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a third. To these might be added the murders of Bulgarians, 
Macedonians, Greeks and Serbs, who have been done to death 
with the old religious fury which 1s as prevalent as ever. To me, 
however, one of the characteristic traits of the Young Turks 1s 
their cruelty to animals, which in politics does not come into con- 
sideration at all. But it is surely a fair test of culture. And when 
onesreads of the tens of thousands of dogs (the number has been 
given at 270,000) transported to an island in the Sea of Marmora, 
and left there to perish slowly of hunger, one cannot think very 
highly of the authors of this method of ridding the capital of its 
four-footed scavengers. 

Young Turkey’s mode of action in Albania is not merely 
indefensible, it 1s inexplicable. Under Abdul Hamid the 
“Albanians were the most devoted friends of the Turks. The 
Sultan’s trusty guard was composed of men of this nationality. 
And the wily old monarch knew how to humour them. His 
successors turned a new leaf. Repression ıs their one panacea. 
They forbade the use of the Latin alphabet for the Albanian 
language; prescribing the Turkish, which ıs wholly unsutted to 
express the Albanian sounds with precision. They took irksome 
measures to get the Albanians to learn Turkish, which 1s a mixture 
of Ottoman, Persian and Arabic, and has no literature worth 
reading. The Albanians resented this meddling in their home 
affairs. The relations between Turk and Albanian grew tense in 
consequence. Friction engendered heat, which soon burst into 
flame. Torghut Pasha was sent with troops to put down the 
insurrection. His savage cruelty won for him an unenviable name 
~ that will live for some generations to come. He put to death friend 
and enemy witkout discrimination, so long as they were both 
Albanians. Meanwhile, the secret Government sent emissaries to 
Albania with the mission to turn the Christian Albanians against 
their Moslem fellow countrymen and foster feuds between them. 
This was a corollary of their aggressive nationalist policy. But 
it failed of its purpose. The Albanians held together, because , 
one and al] they are resolved to preserve their language and their 
national customs intact. 

? 


LOYAL ALBANIA WAS DRIVEN TO REVOLT. 


From influential Albanians I heard that they cherished no 
separatist desires whatever. They were, and intended to remain, 
loyal to the Turks. I saw a letter from one of the Chiefs, stating 
that he and others had given emphatic assurances to this effect 
But the Young Turks received these statements with scepticism. 
Yet the Albanians are truthful, and keep their promises. One 
cannot say as much of those Turks who have had dealings with 
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them. More than once the Young Turks have pledged their faith 
to the Albanian Chiefs and broken ıt. One of these chiefs, named 
Zetir—of the Krassnick clan—has over and over again declared 
that he would not accept the word of a Turk after his own experterice 
during Torghut Pasha’s expedition. Zetir’s predecessor and uncle, 
Shaban Binok, was a partisan of the Turks, and had sided with 
them. Yet immediately after the fighting in the Katchanik Rass, 
the Turks hanged him. Another Albanian notable, Hadj: Russa, 
also a friend of the Turks, helped them actively against the famous 
Issa Boletinatz last year. Him too, however, they seized and 


l hanged the other day. What the Albanians resent most of all ıs 


I 


the viblatıon of the sacred bess, or oath, which was committed ın 
the case of Shaban Binok, whom the Young Turks invited to 
negotiate, having first sworn not to harm him; and when he was 
within their lines they put him to death without trial or accusation. 
And now Issa Boletinatz, Suleiman Aga Batoush, Zetir,, and 
several other Albanian chieftains, simply refuse to take the word 
of a Turk. And this result ıs worse than a reverse ın the Albanfan 
highlands. Under these circumstances, ıt 1s amusing to read in 
the Turkish Press criticisms on the ‘‘ equivocal attitude’ of Issa 
Boletinatz. In reality, his attitude springs from mistrust and is 
characterised by caution. 

The impartial outsider will lay most of the blame for the 
rebellious behaviour of the Albanians on the inquisitorially 
oppressive misrule of the Young Turks, their provocative brutality, 
and their bad faith. Albania was as loyal to Turkey as Ulster 1s 
to England. But even this attachment, which resembled that of 
the Scottish Highlander of yore to the chieftain of his clan, was at 
last turned into active resistance. Even then, however, they were 
not fighting for separation, but for those secular mghts of theirs 
which would enable them to keep actively loyal in the future as ın 
the past. That was the true meaning of the rising of the Malissores 
last Spring. Many of them had been burned or smoked out of 
their own country by Torghut Pasha, and had taken refuge in 
Montenegro. They were impatient for revenge; but their appeal 
to arms was premature, for the Shale and Shoshe clans who 
would have joined them had no arms. About 1,300 of these had 
journeyed to Podgoritsa in Holy Week to petition the Monte- 
negrins to supply them with rifles and ammunition. But the 
Government of King Nicholas turned a deaf ear to their supplica- 
tions, whereupon they returned empty-handed. And now before 
they could obtain arms, the five Malissore tribes raised the standard 
of rebellion and took the field. Issa Boletinatz was sorely grieved, 
but he, too, was powerless. The Moslem Albanians, who dwell 
in Old Servia, would gladly have swelled the ranks of the 
insurgents, if the latter had waited a fortnight or three weeks 
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longer, until the thaw had come and gone. But at the moment 
when the insurrection broke out on the borders of Montenegro, 
the mountains were still impassable from the snowdrifts, and the 
Mohammedan clans of Old Servia were constrained to remain at 
home ‘inacttve.* : 


RUSSIA’S DIPLOMATIC NOTE: THE WHY- AND 
WHEREFORE. 


Montenegro has Albanians of 1ts own—the four clans, Kochi, 
Orakhovo, Zatrievatz, and Fundina, who are related to and 
connected by marrage with the Turkish Albanians of the 
Klement: and Gruda clans. Hence it is practically ımpossıble for 
King Nicholas’ Government to keep them from snatching up their 
rifles—when they hear Turkish bullets whizzing by them—and 
rtshing over the frontiers to the assistance of their brothers and 
cousins. This nearness of the clans, and the fact that the fighting 
has been taking place on the very frontiers, explain the accusations 
levelled against Montenegro. But both Montenegro and Russia 
have done their best to localise the struggle; and keep the fire from 
extending over the Peninsula. Russia’s note to Turkey and her 
exhortations to Montenegro were moves 1m this direction. The 
intention in the former case was manifestly excellent; the form 
alone was defective, and this defect was intensified by the publica- 
tion ın a semi-official paper in St. Petersburg of a text of the note 
before the Russian Ambassador ın Constantinople had had time 
to see the Turkish Foreign Secretary. That was a grave technical 
blunder ; but it does not vitiate the intention, nor do away with 
the necessity of taking action. 

The truth is that Russia had to do something. For the Turks, 
whose troops were massed on the Montenegrin frontiers, were 
firing over the border into King Nicholas’ territory. They them- 
selves had admitted this. Nay, they announced that they could 
not well avoid it, and they hoped that the Montenegrins would 
not construe such action as overt acts of warfare. Now the 
Montenegrins are warriors first and men afterwards, and whenever 
they are in doubt as to who is the enemy, they have been taught 
to shoot the Turk; for he is the permanent enemy, and bullets 
spent on him are never wasted. Would it be possible to restrain 
such men and their friends the resident Albanians if the Turks 
were permitted to send volleys over the frontier? King Nicholas’ 
Ministers thought not. , Accordingly, they requested Torghut 
Pasha’s lieutenants to abstain from this dangerous practice, and 
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at the same time they appealed to Russia for counsel and diplomatic 
aid. It was then, and only then, that the St. Petersburg Foreign 
Office decided to offer its advice to both parties; and if the inten- 
tion had been carried out in a correct diplomatic way all Foug 
have been well. But “somebody blundered.” 


ENTER AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Austria-Hungary took the next step. And whatever may be 
thought of the part which rivalry with Russia may have had among 
the considerations that moved Count Aehrenthal to action, it 1s 
undeniable that Austria’s desire for peace and her traditional 
interest ın the welfare of the Catholic Albanians, whom Turkish 
misrule Had driven to revolt, offer adequate explanations for a 
step which was at once correct and salutary. An inspired artiote 
appeared in the Press organ of the Austrian Foreign Office, stating 
that Franz Josef’s advisers had repeatedly exhorted the Young 
Turks to conciliate the Albanians, in lieu of subduing them. It 


also contained this noteworthy judgment :—“‘ It is a matter’ for 
“ regret that the Turkish Government regards its task ın Albania 
“ only as a brutal conquest of the insurgents. . . . The present 


“ policy will culminate in impossible conditions.”’ Those words, 
it seems to me, express adequately the significant, fact that the- 
Young Turks are fired by the same spirit, drawn towards the 
same goal, as their ‘nomadic ancestors: ‘‘ Conquer, exterminate, 
Wade do not trouble to build up. The State has no independent. 

* existence; it 1s an aspect of Islam, nothing more.* When implicit, 
a obedience to the Caliph 1s established, everything else will take 

‘care of itself.” 

At first people rubbed their eyes, and asked whether ıt was really 
the press-organ of the Austrian Foreign Office that had brought 
out this spirited article. In Germany, especially, the publicists, 
' who are supposed to hear the grass grow in Austria, were dismayed. 
Warnings were uttered that if Austria-Hungary wants German: 
support, she must concert her action with Germany in advance. 
Others were of the opinion that a merit should be made of necessity, 
and Count Aehrenthal’s action,should be supported by Herr von: 
Kiderlen Waechter. From all these discussions and criticisms, 
one fact emerges very distinctly It is this: the Albaniah problem 
tends to become a European issue, and has already set the Great 
Powers moving. Another thing which, however, 1s more of a 
deduction 1s, that Young Turkey is seen by Europe to be incapable- 
of carrying on the business of the Empire without help from 
without. To-day she needs advice, admonition, and money. 
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Later on, unless the money keeps flowing in from outside, she 
may need military support as well. 


THE CONQUERING HERO COMES TOO LATE. 


Austria’s counsel could not be ignored. It was agreed to adopt ıt 
at the eleventh hour. Sultan Mohammed, who was about to 
commence his journey to Macedonia, which had been announced 
a long while before, was authorised by his Government to carry 
an olive-branch for the rebellious Albanians im the form of an 
amnesty. Great hopes were based upon this act of clemency. It 
would touch the hearts of the chivalrous highlanders, and combine 
with the scenic display, to remind the Albanians that there still 
lives a Sultan ın Turkey who has money to spend and favours to 
accord Nor was ıt only the common men who were to be pardoned. 

~The ringleaders would also be included ın the list of the forgiven. 
in a word, the plan was well laid, as Turkish plans go, but, like 
so many other well-laid schemes, ıt went “‘agley."’ A new 
dramatis persona entered on the scene. 

The Catholic Mirdites are a clan which is, without being very _ 
numerous, warlike, compact, dauntless. It 1s admirably well 
organised. The number of men it can put into the field ıs 
computed variously. I am disposed to set it down at about ten 
thousand men. But they are a resourceful body of warriors. Last 
year, when Torghut Shefket Pasha “‘ trampled out the insurrec- 
“tion,” these rebels were disarmed by force and by fraud. Yet 
this year they have managed to arm themselves anew in some 
mysterious way,eand to hoist the standard of insurrection. This 
tame they have disclaimed the moderate arms which they pursued 
last year They are no longer fighting for the mere status quo 
as ıt was under Abdul Hamid they have come to the conclusion 
that even this minimum of demands will never be granted to them 
without Home Rule. Separation from Turkey 1s what they now 
ask for. ‘‘ It 1s as easy to break an oath three and four times as 
* twice, one of their leaders remarks, and he infers that no 
amnesty and no fair words are acceptable as a solution. Ever 
since April last I have been aware of the intention of the Albanians 
to ask for separation, and I also learned something more of the 
genesis of this resolve and of the ways and means by which it was 
proposed to carry it out. But, I must confess, I expected to see 
earlier signs of the execution than this proclamation made ın the 
second decade of June And when it became known that the Sultan 
of Turkey was empowered to proclaim an amnesty, to authorise 
the Albanians to carry arms as ın the old days, and to use the Latin 
alphabet, I felt some doubt whether the cry for separation would 
ever be raised. But the two incidents have coincided ın time. 


va 
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AUTONOMY FOR ALBANIA. 


Terenzio Tocchi, a personal friend of Ricciotti Garibaldi’s, and 
said to be a member of one of the Albanian colonies ın Italy, has 
proclaimed himself President of the provisional Albanian Govern- 
ment. I saw a copy of a letter the other-day which Riccjotti ° 
Garibaldi gave him, to Italians 1n America, when he crossed the 
Atlantic some tıme ago. The news of the proclamation was received 
in Constantinople with indifference. Shefket Torghut Pasha would 
take the rising as one of the items of his day’s work and settlé ıt 
satisfactorily, the Young Turks said. He certainly has already 
brought the military expedition within sight of the goal. The 
theatre of operations- 1s narrowed down to a small area. The 
insurgents are cut off from several roads indispensable to successful 
strategic moves on their part, They cannot take refuge ın 
Montenegro, because Shefket Torghut’s troops stand between them 
and-the frontier. And now they have no way of obtaining ae 
visions, we are told. Accordingly, their number 1s dwindling 
rapidly. A week'or so more, say Turkish optimists, and the 
Mirdites will be reduced to a similar plight, whereupon ıt will be 
much easier to talk reason with the malcontents. Such was the 
Turkish view—at the outset. 

_In Vienna a different feeling prevailed The insurrection of the 
Mirdites would, it was pointed out by the Neue Freie Presse, 
necessitate further Turkish reinforcements. Shefket Torghut 
would have to dispatch a part of his corps of operations and 
endanger his success in Northern Albania. Moreover, the Turks 
could not find any such suitable base for operations against the 
Mirdites, as they have had ın Skutar against the other rebels. Add 
to this the circumstance that the land inhabited by the Mirdites ts 
uncommonly favourable to a warlike tribe carrying on a guerrila 
struggle against regular troops. Unhappily the contest will be 
fiercest on the very border of Montenegro, and it will become 
‘increasingly difficult to hold back King Nicholas’ bellicose subjects, 
who, after all, are men of flesh and blood of whom it may be said 
with truth that however willing the spirit may be, the flesh is very 
weak. It looks to-day as though the matter were ripe for Europe. 
Montenegro is already preparing for the worst, and has ceased to 
hope for the best. Austria-Hungary is on the alert. Italy is 
growing aggressively neutral. And Russia is biding her time. 

If ‘the Albanians were to receive autonomy from the Powers, 
things in Turkey would soon come to a head. True; if only a few 
Catholic clans in the North obtained self-government, the con- ~- 
sequences would not be serious. But if, as Terenzio Tocchi hopes, 
the Albaniaris as a single people were recognised by Europe as 
autonomous, it would connote the beginning of the end for Young 
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Turkey. The influential Vienna journal, Neue Frere Presse, 
affirms that ın this case the Sandjak of Novibazar would, so to say, 
be suspended in mid-air, seeing that the Mohammedan Albanians 
inhabit Old Servia right up to the frontiers of the Servian King- 
dom, and only here and there do groups of Serbs come ın as wedges 
between them. Whether this contingency of autonomy ts realised 
or fot, the circumstance that it 1s become a contingency offers an 
apt illustration of the political incapacity of the Young Turks and 
of the practical impossibility of welding the peoples and creeds of 
the “ Ottoman ’’ Empire into political homogeneity. A while ago 
the Albanians were more Turkish ın spirit than the Young Turks 
themselves. Yet they have been so harassed and persecuted by 
systematic attempts to denationalise them, and so incensed by the 
inhuman methods employed to overcome their resistance, that ın 
the short space of two years they have become dangerous enemies 
of the new régime. 


ee, 
AND THE OUTCOME? 


Perhaps Shefket Torghut Pasha may again stamp out the 
Albanian rebellion and render the mediation of the Powers 
superfluous? Perhaps. But even then the problem is not solved. 
If the Albanians continue dissatisfied, and the embers of rebellion 
in the highlands keep aglow, the central Government will be com- 
pelled to set apart a considerable body of troops to ensure the 
peace permanently; and that means the expenditure of sums of 
money which Young Turkey can 1ll afford to throw away. This 
financial question 1s the skeleton in the cupboard of the new 
régime, or, shafl we say, one of the skeletons. The peace-loving 
Sultan has a fine army, thanks largely to the German instructors 
in the Empire. But it absorbs more and more of the revenue, and 
leaves ever less for purposes which are growing increasingly 
pressing. How will it all end? 

Meanwhile, in the capital of the Empire, there 1s no legality. 
The state of siege proclaimed two years ago still permits arbitrary 
acts of the most vexatious kind to be perpetrated with impunity. 
““Crimes’’ are trumped up, and the ‘‘criminals”’ sent before 
military tribunals. Newspapers are suppressed summarily to-day 
for alleged offences which were innocent acts yesterday. What 
the Minister of the Interior considers a lawful act 1s stigmatised as 
a crime by the military authorities, and the civilian has to bow to 
the soldier. +, As ın the days when the Turks first came to Europe, 
they are still governing by the sword. The results are already 
manifest in Albania and in the Hauran. Yet the system ts being 
persisted ın, and it probably-will not be fundamentally changed, 
because the Turks are Turks, and not Aryans nor Semites. 
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- CLERICALISM VERSUS SOCIALISM’ IN BELGIUM. 


The Belgian Clerical Cabinet, presided over by M. Schollaert, 

has resigned, and another Ministry of the same, colour has « 

' been formed. The news is not sensational, and yet, tf 

‘ examined ‘at close quarters, it ıs by no means, devoid of 
interest—cultural, however, rather than political. For nearly a, œ 
‘generation the reins of political power in Belgium have been held 
by the Clericals. I was personally acquainted with their adversaries 
under the late Frére Orban, from whom they wrested it during the 
last quarter of the century. At that time there were only two 
parties ın the country—the Liberals and the Clericals—and both 
sides were led by men of capacity and culture. The questions 
which ın those days fired the enthusiasm or roused the anger of 
these political combatants were the representation of the State at 
the Vatican, the control of the schools, and the widening of the 
electoral franchise. If the Clericals have remained ın power ever 
since then, they must have shown some consideration for the wists 
and the feelings of the hostile camp. Otherwise they would have 
been swept away after their first or second innings. And ıt ıs , 
admitted on all hands that they are wise ın their generation, and 
that a number of useful laws owe their inscription ın the Statute 
‘Book to the initiative of the Catholics. Moreover, as time went 
on, and the Liberal Party waned and almost disappeared at the’ 
approach of the Socialists, the Clericals shelved their un- 
compromising leaders, and put men of the new generation, imbued 
with democratic notions, in their place. The Premier, Schollaert, 
was a man of this school, and he had assimilated a number of ideas 
and schemes which would have caused Clerical politicians of the 
old era to shudder. Among these was the Education Bill which 
has led to his overthrow. 


$ 


‘ THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The real author of the idea underlying this Bill was an old and 
intumate friend of mine, who, far from the din of politics, led the 
1deal scholar’s life. He was at once a clerical, a democrat, and 
an altruist. One day, after having read a number of speeches 
and articles on the school question, which was then beginning 
to be discussed with acrimony, he sat down and wrote a letter to 
one of the papers, suggesting that education should be provided 
by the State’for all the children of an age to go to school, that 
they should all be obliged to go, and that their payents might 
choose a denominational school or a neutral institution, conducted 
by the State. It is needless here to enter into all the details of 
my friend’s proposal, especially as they have not all survived ın the 
Bill. The scheme was tabooed by all parties at the time, and it 
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was not until some ten years later that ıt was taken up, modified, 
and thrown into the form of a Parliamentary Bill. This scheme 
declares that education 1s obligatory in Belgium, and_that the choice 
of a school 1s to be determined by the head of the family, who shall 
receive every year a coupon issued by the State for thirty or thirty- 
six francs, which he 1s at liberty to hand over to any school he 
prefers. 

This project, which the Government adopted and laid before the 
Chamber, was criticised severely. The Socialists found fault with 
it formally for professing to make education obligatory, while 
enacting no punishment against those who violated the law. That, 
however, ıs a mere detail. They condemned ıt absolutely on the 
ground that this grant of thirty or thirty-six francs would whet 
the appetite of the religious congregations, and cause teaching 
orders to increase and multiply beyond the endurance of self- 
respecting agnostics. Moreover, ıt would deal a formidable blow 

“mig State schools of an undenominational kind. The surviving 
Liberals, taking the same view, joined hands with the Socialists 
under M. Vandevelde, and the struggle was carried on vigorously. 
At last the end was in sight, and the upshot foreseen and dıs- 
counted. Despite the spirited opposition, the Bill would pass by 
a small—a very small—mayority, and the schools would be divided 
into confessional and neutral, and primary education would remain 
in clerical hands for a long time to come—assuming that this would 
indeed be the effect oF the measure, as its adversaries professed to 
believe. 


THE CLERICAL BILL DEFEATED BY A ZEALOUS 
? CLERICAL. 


. f 
All of a sudden, however, an enemy rose up where he was least 
expected, in the Clerical camp itself. Inımıcı hominis domestici 
ejus: The old Clerical Leader, M. Woeste, had an audience with 
the King, and ıs understood to have told the young monarch that 
the effect of the Bull, if ıt passed, would be baleful. Therefore, ıt 
would be wise to hinder it from becoming law by having a new 
Cabinet formed. Whatever M. Woeste may have actually said to 
the King, he certainly made a speech ın the Chamber, setting forth 
his own view pretty clearly, and hinting vaguely and delicately 
that when the critical moment for voting came, he would feel bound 
to adjust his action to his religious conviction. And his conviction 
is that the Bull ıs unfavourable to Catholicism, and opposed to the 
Catholic principle that only a denominational, and therefore the 
Catholic, school should be adopted by the State. As the Catholic 
majority ım spe was very small, and as M. Woeste and his few 
friends would have sufficed to annihilate ıt by voting with the 
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Opposition, the Cabinet found itself in a tight place. Whether 
the King again intervened, as some say, by advising M. Schollaert 
to. draw the practical inference from M. Woeste’s declaration, or 
by foreshadowing his own line of action if this‘ were not done, 1s 
immaterial. The fact ıs that the Cabinet resigned, its AREAREN 
was accepted, and a new Government formed. 


BELGIUM. A NEW LANGUAGE QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


Far more resonant than the debates on the Education Bill, which 
has just disappeared together with the Cabinet that advocated it, 
will be the impassioned cry of a large—a very large—section of the 
population for a rıght that has been withheld from it for centuries— 
that of freely using its own language. Belgium 1s the political 
union of two peoples of different races and tongues. To the 
ordinary tourist who passes from Ostend to Spa, from Brussels 
to Verviers, Belgium is a country the language of which 1s French, 
although here and there he comes upon traces of an inferior sort 
of dialect among the lower orders. Bilingual inscriptions over the 
street-corners, and on some of the public buildings, amuse him 
as a curiosity, and are set down to some political cause into which 
it 1s not worth while inquiring. 

That is the appearance The reality is different. 

Belgium contains somewhat over three million Walloons, who 
. converse among themselves in a Romance patois, or dialect, and 
whose literary language ıs French; and four million Flemings—of 
pure Germanic race, descendants of the:Franks, who speak low 
Frank dialects, and whose literary language 1s Dutch. In the 
administration and the law courts, the two literary languages, 
French and Dutch, exist side by side. The litigant may employe 
either, as may the witness. In primary education, too, the Flemish 
—it ıs a dialectal form of Dutch—is used freely, as one might 
expect, in the case of children who are not Walloons. In inter- 
mediate education ıt 1s also employed, but only to a limited extent, 
" whereas ıt 1s excluded altogether from the High Schools 

The causes of this abnormal state of things are historical: they 
go back to the Middle Ages. The effect of these causes was ın- 
tensified by the French Revolution, which strengthened the French 
element very materially. The Dutch régime would have corrected 
this had ıt lasted long,enough But ıt was too short-lived to have 
effected any noteworthy change, and the Revolution of 1830 was 
organised, headed and carried out by men who were devoted to 
France and to French culture, and were desirous of drawing 
Belgium as near as possible to France. Consequently the new 
régime favoured the predominance of French in every respect. 
After a time, however, a Flemish reaction was provoked, which 
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made itself felt very slowly, being at first confined to men of letters, 
then extending to the clergy and the professions, and now ıt has 
spread to all classes of the Flemish population, and pursues a 
definite aim with efficacious means applied systematically. 


DEMANDS OF THE FLEMINGS. 


The Flemish people are minded to‘ resume the use of their own 
language in all domains of human activity without restriction. 
They are determined that for them Flemish shall be all that the 
Walloon dialect is to the Walloons. And first and foremost they 
demand a Flemish University ın Ghent, where there ıs now a 
French University. A Bull for this purpose has been drafted and 
laid before Parliament, in the preamble of which the considerations 
are Clearly set forth, which render the re-establishment of normal 
conditions necessary ın the social, economic and cultural interests 

mmgf the Flemish people. Behind the promoters of the Bill are the 
classes. The movement ıs powerful, elemental. It 1s headed by , 
men of talent, but they themselves are led rather than leading, 
and if they were to disappear to-morrow, the popular current would 
lose none of its strength. There are lawyers, physicians, priests, 
students, engineers among the troops of this army. The masses, 
absorbed by the struggle for their daily bread, have not been called 
‘upon to take an active part ın the agitation. Nor ıs that necessary ; 
their inarticulate sympathy ıs with it. And if ıt were desirable, 
the masses could be mobilised 1n a short time, for with these people 
the race-sentiment 1s strongly developed, much more strongly even 
than that of language. Meetings are being held all over the 
country, in Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Malines, and especially in 
eAntwerp, where the soul of the Flemish movement is situated. 

The most determined enemies of the Fiemish movement are the 
Frenchified Flemings, not the Walloons. The Government 1s 
usually divided, some members siding with one party and others 
with the other. The low clergy on the whole—of course, I am 
alluding only to the clergy of the Flemish districts—are in favour 
of the movement; the Bishops are divided. 

From the political point of view much may be, and probably will 
be, written on the subject In practice I doubt whether it ought to 

, be looked at from that angle of vision at all, so little will it alter 
the present state of things political. Besides, the Flemish move- 
ment, so far as I can now discern, 1s not anti-French, nor antt- 
Belgian, nor pro-German It is neither more nor less than pro- 
Flemish, nafionalist. It ıs believed, and there ıs much to be said 
for the assumption, that the Flemish-Walloon partnership will be 
more solid when each partner enjoys his own rights tn full. But 
this appears to be understood by many of the Walloons. Should 
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the movement be checked by the Frenchified Flemings, or even by 
the Walloons, the leaders would unhesitatingly appeal to the 
masses, who are now keeping aloof from activity; and the results 
of the conflict that might ensue would be deplorable. 

In all probability the agitation will soon reach a head, and the 
Flemish University question occupy the foreground of Belgian , 
politics. The course of the movement and its outcome will not be 
devoid of interest for us here in Great Britain. 


UNITED ITALY’S MONUMENT TO VICTOR 
EMANUEL II. 


I stood a few yards distant from King Victor Emanuel III. as 
_ he unveiled the great equestrian statue to his grandfather last 
Whit-Sunday, June 4th It was an impressive spectacle. All 
Rome was present; all Italy was represented by seven thousand 
out of a total of eight thousand Mayors, besides countless others” 
notable and obscure citizens. The Corso, filled with all sorts and 
conditions of men, resembled a rich Oriental carpet, or a stretch of 
Bokharan prairie ın Spring, seen from the heights of the monu- 
ment. I have seldom beheld such a marvellous colour symphony. 
The work of commemoration, an architectural masterpiece, from 
the centre of which rises an equestrian statue of Victor Emanuel II. 
in bronze, ıs probably the most majestic monument not only of 
contemporary Italy, but of modern times. It ıs worthy of the 
artistic traditions of the Italian nation, and of the political feat— 
one might almost term ıt miracle—to immortalise which ıt has been 
created. With its graceful flights of white steps, rising to the 
summit of the old Capitoline Hill, and its, colénnades formed 
by columns fifty feet high, and tastefully ornamented with? 
paintings and mosaics, the work of Italy’s most distinguished 
artists—the eye of the pedestrian ın Rome catches sight of ıt from 
almost every part of the Eternal City. 


AN ITALIAN CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


The story of the monument is as interesting as that of St. Paul’s 
Church in London. Count Giuseppe Saccon1, whose creation it 1S, 
had as hard a fight to carry on against Philistinism, use and wont, 
parsimony in high places, envy, intrigues and greed, as Sir 
Christopher Wren, before he could embody even part of his noble 
conception tn stone But he; at least, had at last the satisfaction of 
seeing St. Paul’s, massive pile tower over the lanes and alleys of 
the grimy city. But to Count Giuseppe Saccon: and to Enrico 
Chiaradia who designed the statue of Victor Emmanuel, this solace 
. was denied: the former departed the scene of his labours six years 
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ago; the latter had died five years previously. As far back as 
the year 1878, the Italian Parliament decided to raise an :mposing 
monument to the King, under whose sway Italy became one. But 
seven years elapsed before the foundation-stone was laid. Then 
began an era of bitter disappointments and apprehensions, and 
heavy expenses. Old houses and edifices, some of them historical, 
hati to be expropriated at enormous cost, and when these pre- 
liminary difficulties were overcome and the ground, so to say, 
cleared, ıt was found that under the ground the conditions were 
prohibitive of all work. The Capitdline Hill was discovered to be 
honeycombed with ancient quarries, long-forgotten catacombs, 
trenches, walls, &c., so that 1t was unable to support such a massive 
monument as that projected by Sacconi. The outcry provoked by 
this revelation was Shrill and disheartening. People said that the 
Capitoline Hill ought never to have been chosen as the site of this 
commemorative work of art. Saccon1, however, kept his head, and 
fought the good fight to the end. Millions and millions of francs 
were, so to say, buried ın the hollows of the Hill, and years passed 
before a stone of the pile could be laid above ground. When at 
last the work began in the light of day, the artist was forced much 
against his will to employ white Brescia stone in lieu of the 
Travertin stone, which ın time loses its dazzling whiteness and 
assumes a mellower tint ın the rays of the sun. And the motive of 
this preference? Suffice it to say that ıt had nothing whatever to 
-do with art, and much with sordid interest. ` 
And when at last the ‘‘architect of Italian Unity” had 
surmounted the obstacles that threatened to overwhelm his work, 
-and could see his way clearly to the goal, hé died. 
e 


i ITALY’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 


‘Phe impression which I have received from all that I have now 
seen and heard 1s that Italy’s force lies in the sources of material 
well-being, with which she ıs richly endowed by nature. The 
systematic development of these will give her the wherewithal to 
-accomplish her mission when the appointed hour for it has struck 
Political adventures, on the other hand, constitute the pitfalls which 
-She cannot too sedulously avoid History bears out this diagnosis 
amply. As a consequence of the African political fever, Italy lost 
‘enormously. During her aggressive policy towards France, and 
her heroic efforts to maintain an army ‘‘ worthy of the Triple 
“ Alliance,” she had no gains, and considerable losses to enter ın 
her books. ‘It ıs only since she turned a new leaf that a different 
and more pleasant chapter has been begun. As compared with 
the year 1890, Italy’s export trade has increased by nearly 250 per 
cent., and it 1s still augmenting. Her merchant shipping 1s 
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growing year by year. Railways and waterways, partly ın con- 
sequence of this briskness of commerce and partly by way of ` 
stimulating it, are being improved by those Cabinets which set 
solid gains above the noisy triumphs of a day. The most formidable 
enemy of Italy’s prosperity has been the perennial deficit. But it 
has been conquered at last by means which command the admira- 
tion of financiers throughout the world Ex-Premier Luzzitti 
recently told me the almost thrilling tale of how he at last succeeded 
in converting eight million francs’ worth of Italian rentes, after 
such unwelcome postponements as the Russo-Japanese war 
necessitated. And the operation was so well thought out, and so 
carefully effected, that the price of Government scrip was hardly 
affected by it. And the prosperity of individuals ıs, of ~ourse, 
keeping pace with that of the State; 1s, ın fact, the groundwork of it. 
Thus the story told by the Savings Banks 1s very satisfactory , and, 
to crown all, the population, owing chiefly to the enormous falling- 
' off in the death-rate, ıs growing so rapidly in numbers that me” 
another twelve or fifteen years ıt will equal that of France! 


ITALY’S SPECIAL PROVIDENCE AND HER 
PRESENT PREMIER. 
I 


, Salvatıon for Italy, then, lies ın the systematıc exploitation of 
her resources, and ın steering clear of a policy of adventure, whether 
in the domestic or the foreign field of affairs. One 1s all the more 
painfully surprised, therefore, to note that the present Cabinet, 
headed by Signor Giolrtti, has thrown itself into a vortex of 
dangerous and, ıt seems, wholly needless experiments, of which 
the inevitable outcome must be the reinforcement of the purely 
“* political ’? elements of the population, the fostering of dangerous” 
unrest, the discouragement of individual thrift, and the re- 
appearance of the grim spectre of the chronic deficit One country 
should never imitate another ın anything. Old-Age Pensions, the 
State monopoly of life insurances, and the widening of the electoral 
franchise—to which he had heretofore been staunchly opposed— 
are “planks” in the present programme of ‘Signor Gholitti’s 
Cabinet. The Premier who now holds office ıs a typical politician ; 
and he is governing according to his lights, If he were to realise 
his aims, those of his country would have to wait for realisation— 
indefinitely. But Fate may prove harsh towards Signor Giolitti, 
and indulgent towards Italy. That is what Italian history leads us 
to expect. “‘ Italian Ministers utter many more foolish things than 
“their foreign colleagues,” remarked one of their number some ` 
years ago; and then he added, with evident satisfaction—‘ and 
“they do fewer.” ` 

E. J. Ditton. 
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SUMMER’S GARLAND. 
HE English summer, with all its exquisite variety: its 
meadowed streams and gilded meads, its hedgerows opulent 
in flower and leaf beneath the frequent shelter of ancient elm and 
oak and ash, its swelling uplands studded with copse and the ricks 
of last year, its woods where morn and night the many birds are full 
of praise, 1ts winding roads that whitely cleave the various green of 
the middle distance and wind away ever more narrow into the ' 
wooded height or watered lowland, its cloud-scapes and its vocal 
silences, fill the heart of the poet with song and have done so since 
England first had singers:— ~Ț 


Summer is y-comen 11, : oN 
¢ Loud sing, cuckoo: 
° Groweth seed, 
And blometh mead, 
And spring’th the wood now’ 


Sing, cuckoo! 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, 

Bullock starteth, 

Buck verteth, 
Merry sing, cuckoo! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
Well sings thou, cuckoo! 
‘ Nor cease thou never now. 


From the thirteenth century at least this has been sung to music, ` 
and the words of this song of an unknown poet are far older than 
that. And summer passes on from its glorious beginning under 
the Sign of the Crab to its gracious height when the Lion rules, 
and to its splendid end when the Virgin, which is August; 
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benigniy smiles on the earth and (as old Gower tells us in two of 
his unforgettable lines) — 


i When every felde hath corne ın honde, 
And many a man his backe hath plied 


The height of summer ıs, no doubt, less often described by, the 
poet than spring or autumn. Yet there are many instances in 
which the sense of high summer ıs conveyed ın wonderful sounds. 


In the Fifth Canto of Book II. of the Faerie Queene we get this | 


passage — 


And over him Art, stryving to compayre 

With Nature, did an arber greene dispred, 

Framéd of wanton ivie, flowing fayre, 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did spred 

His prickling armes, entrayled with roses red, 

Which daintie odours round about them threw - 

And alf within with flowres was garnishéd, 

That, when myld Zephyrus emongst them blew, 

Did breath out bounteous sméls, and painted colours shew 


And fast beside there trickled softly downe 

A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did play 
Emongst the pumy stones, and made a sowne, < 
To lull him soft‘asleep 'that by it lay . 

The wearie traveiler, wandring that way, 

Therein did often quench his thirsty heat, 

And then by ıt his wearie limbs display 

(Whiles creeping slomber made him to forget 

His former payne), and wypt away his toilsome sweat. 


i 
The following passage is even more direct — 


No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 

No arborett, with painted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and her sweete smels throwe al arownd 


No tree, whose brdunches did not bravely spring ; 
No braunch, whereon a fine bird did not sitt 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetely sing , 
No song, but did contain a lovely ditt 


The description of summer tn the famous Epithalamion is summer 
itself, summer interwoven with the dream of human happiness, a 
summer’s day, morfing, noon, and eve, in the human heart .— 
‘ This day ıs holy ; doe ye write it downe 
That ye for ever ıt remember may 
This day the sun ıs in his chiefest hight, + ° 
With Barnaby the bright . : 
~ From whence declining daily, by degrees, i 
He somewhat loseth of his heat and light, 
When once the Crab behind his back he sees 


È 
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The sense of summer-eve ıs conveyed ın an exquisite passage :— 


Long though ıt be, at last I see ıt gloome, 
And the bright evening star, with golden creast, 
Appeare gut of the East 
, Fayre child of beautie! glorious lampe of love! 

That all the host of heaven in rankes doost lead, 

e And guidest lovers through the night’s sad dread, 
How chearefully thou lookest from above, 
And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light, 
As joying ın the sight 
Of those glad many, which for joy do sing, 
That all the woods them answer, and their eccho ring ' 


Art could hardly go further than ın this passage, which suggests, 
simply by variation of sound, the growing dusk, the momentary 
sadness of evening, the quiet coolness that follows the heat of day, 
and the sudden sense of relief breaking into song. But the great 
epic of summer ıs, beyond any doubt, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. It 1s redolent of summer, and Bottom the Weaver some- 
how or other gives just that sense of truth to the insubstantial 
pageant which makes the reader feel that it 1s, indeed, summer here 
and now. Who but Cobweb could kill ‘‘ a red-hipped humble-bee 
“‘on the top of a thistle °’? The year ıs at the turn — 


The summer still doth tend upon my state , 

And I do love thee therefore go with me , 

PI give thee fairies to attend on thee , 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And sing while thou on presséd flowers dost sleep. 


. . . 


Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop ın hfs walks, and gambol ın his eyes , 
£ Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, ! 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries ; 
The honey bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And hght them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise, 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 


Titania, ‘too, describes the earlier summer ın a touch when she 
attacks Oberon -— ’ ~ 


And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 

Met me on hill, ın dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beachéd margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport 


But Oberon makes amends to us at any rate :— 


d 
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I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding volet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine 


He who hath not seen that bank and lain there, some morn or 
noon or moonlit eve, hath not lived; he has gone unconscious of . 
all sweet sights and scents and sounds all his days, and has earned 

a sad old age. 


The Spirit in Comus tells us of just such another place — 


There eternal Summer dwells, 


And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedarn alleys fing 

Nard and cassia’s balmy smells 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue A 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 
And ‘drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, 1f your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinths and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes. 


Milton’s summer, like his verse, has— , 


Many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. 


When we turn to the poets of our own age we still have the 
summer note though another note than those of the Chaucerian or 
Shakespearian ages. Shelley’s Cloud has that note of exact 
description refined into pure melody which recalls the cuckoo’s 
call :— å 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 5 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shadé for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds everyone, 

When rocked to rest on their Mother’s breast, ` 
As she dances ın the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


And, again, the ever-familiar ode to a skylark gives us the very 
spirit of summer in its aerial mode— 


Like an unembodied joy whose race is just begun. 


Wordsworth, of course, continually has hints of summer that 


irradiate his great poems like shafts of sunlight and moonlight in 
his beloved hills :— 
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The low and wren-like warblings made 
For cottagers and spinners at the wheel, 
And sun-burnt travellers resting their tired limbs, 
Stretched under wayside hedgerows. . | 


And again :— : 
: As the ample moon, 
e ` In the deep stiliness of a summer even, 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of ght 
In the green trees , and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky vel \ 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 
Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. 


Such a transcript of Nature ıs rare, indeed, ın poetry, and the 
moral that this transfiguring moonlight may dwell ın the heart of \ 
man and cleanse it, 15 rarer still. 

Matthew Arnold gives us a description of a summer evening that 
has again the same note of spiritualised exactitude that phrase by 
phrase produces its effect — 


The evening comes, the fields are still . 
The tinkle of the thirsty rill, 
Unheard all day ascends again , 3 
Deserted 1s the half-mown plain, 
Silent the swaths! the ringing wain, 
The mower’s cry, the dog’s alarms, 
All housed within the sleeping farms! a 
The business of the day is done, 
The last-left haymaker is gone 
And from the thyme upon the height, 
And from the elder-blossom white, 
And pale dog-roses in the hedge, 
And from the mint-plant in the sedge, 
In puffs of balm the night air blows 
The perfume which the day foregoes. 
r And on the pure horizon far, 
See, pulsing with the first-born star, 
The liquid sky above the hill! 
The evening comes, the fields are still 


w 


The poet goes on to show, as Wordsworth showed, that the light 
and the silence 1s spiritual — 


g The epoch ends, the world 1s still. 


To some of our modern poets summer brought sadness . Clough’s 
Shady Lane ıs sad, indeed; but the picture 1s exact -— 


Again, in vision clear thy pathwayed side 7 
I tread, and view thy orchard plots again 

With yellow fruitage hung,— and glimmering grain 
Standing or shocked through the thick hedge espied 
This hot, still noon of August brings the sight 
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The charm, the magic, of summer and of summer eves irradiates 
our poetry from first to last, and the more one ponders over the 
works’ of our English poets and compares them with the English 
seasons the clearer ıt becomes that our variable climate, trying 
though it be, ıs the very climate for virile and haunting poetry 
redolent of hope. There ıs no persistent undernote of sadness as 
there ıs ın the Greek lyrics and, ın a less degree, ın the Frencheand 
the German lyrics. As Clough says, ın a poem of singular beauty, 
since we know that summer must come despite all the bitterness of 
winter and the delays of spring, can we ourselves not wait ın hope? 


a 


And thou, O human heart of mine, 
Be still, refrain thyself and wait. 


And this comes from a poet of a sad heart. Our poetry 1s essentially 
hopeful, and we welcome summer with no mean welcome 
and we speed it with hope, though with a touch of sadness. 
We see the superb pageantry of summer fade away and, 
with Prospero, when his Juno and Ceres and Naiads and 
sunburnt sicklemen are spirited into thin air at the approach of evil, 
we are tempted to think that all things are unreal and will also fade 
away, leaving no rack behind. But Ariel is still with us, and, 
though Prospero has freed him, he ıs our servant for ever more :— 


7 Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; : 
There I couch when owls do cry 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


a in 


REVIEWS. 
NAPOLEON .* 


~ It 1s impossible not to compare the volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History on Napoleon, issued five years ago, with this Eng- 
lish version now published of Professor Fournier’s life of Napo- 
leon, first issued ın 1885, but republished, elaborately revised, in 
1904-6. The Cambridge volume is a remarkable work, forat ex- 
* Napoleon I. a Bgraphy By August Fournier, Professor of History at the University 

of Vienna. Translated ‘by Annie Elizabeth Adams, with an Introduction by H, A. L Fisher, 
Fellow and Tutor of New College. Oxford Two Volumes, with a Frontispiece and three 


Maps (Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. price 21s net.) 


* The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. 1x, Napoleon. (Cambridge University Press. 
Price gs net.) | 


4 
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hibits in ample measure tHe mind of Napoléon as the dominating 
and centralising force of the whole epoch. There is no longer any 
France, any Europe: there is simply Napoleon and a.growing force 
that may be called anti-Napoleon. In chapter after chapter from 
the pens of many eminent historians (including, of course, Mr. 
Fisher, who now formally and adequately commends Professor 
Fournier’s work) we find the fact emphasised from the end of 1799, 
when Bonaparte began to dominate the Council, till the end of the 
Empire. The fashion in which Napoleon captured the civil con- 
trol is, in itself, even more wonderful than his military victories. 
“It was Bonaparte who directed the re-organisation of France; 
“and never, perhaps, in history was a work so formidable accom- 
“plished so quickly. Order and regularity were established in 
“every branch of the administration. The greater part of the 
“ institutions founded during the Consulate have survived to the 
“ present day; and it is no exaggeration to state that it was Bona- 
“ parte- who created contemporary France.” The part he played 
in the formation of the Civil Code was amazing. He presided over 
thirty-five of the eighty-seven sittings devoted ta the Civil Code, 
and ‘‘ his contributions to the discussion were a series of splendid 
“ surprises, occasionally appropriate and decisive, occasionally in- 
“ volved in the gleaming tissues of a dream, but always stamped 
“with the mark of genius and glowing with the impulses of 
“ a fresh and impetuous temperament.” He was “‘ always capable 
“ of making a contribution to the discussion by his sheer power of 
“seeing principles as they would work themselves out in the life 
“of the individual or the State.’ He declared that “‘ over- 
“ simplicity in legislation was the enemy of precision,” which, as 
Mr. Fisher points out, is ‘‘ the true criticism on the Code itself.” 
Napoleon stamped on the Civil Code a policy summed up by Mr. 
Fisher as ‘‘ civil equality, healthy family life, secure bulwarks for 
“ property, religious toleration, a Government raised above the 
“ howls of faction.” 

This volume of the Cambridge History is undoubtedly a 
contribution of the highest value to any adequate estimate 
of Napoleon; we not only see at work the supreme soldier, 
statesman, administrator, but we see clearly the threefold capacity 
unified. We do not merely have separate estimates of each 
capacity, but clearly watch the powers of statesmanship, of leading 
men, and of administering the affairs of men and nations in their 
complete and marvellous interactions. Yet the estimate of Napo- 
leon contained in this volume is wanting in one respect: we see 
the Titanic figure in all its vast intellectual proportions, but we fail 
to see the man. The volume contains, in fact, a heresy: for Napo- 
leon, when all 1s said, was essentially a very human person, and 


( 
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neither a demi-god nor a whole devil of supreme and self-centred 
intellectual power. Now to leave the humanity of Napoleon out 
of account 1s simply to make the Napoleonic myth insoluble. From 
the human point of view the Napoleon of the work planned by Lord 
Acton 1s an incomprehensible phenomenon. It 1s ‘all very well to 
tell us that he was ‘‘ the prime creator df that enormous power with 
‘which he overawed Europe ’’; that the events of the period * un- 
“ fold themselves with dramatic continuity, as a great tragedy 
“ played out upon the stage of the world, exhibiting the rise and 
‘development, the triumph and the fall of a personage whose 
“actions and fortunes, from first to last, dominate the piece.” This 
is beyond all doubt true; but we are left to wonder why it is true, 
and how it was possible for this stupendous being to spring ready 
armed, the greatest figure of all human drama, upon the stage of 
our world. 

Now the value, the supreme value of Professor Fournier’s book 
_is that it traces out in careful and painful detail the origin, the 
education, the mental development, and the swift strides of growth 
that do make plain to us, in so far as the uprising of any great per- 
sonality can be made plain, the process by which this young Corsi- 
can, of noble Italian origin but poor parentage, became a supreme 
leader, administrator, and statesman. Professor Fournier’s two 


_ volumes are an almost necessary supplement to the Cambridge 


“volume. They bring before us the essential humanity of Napo- 
leon ; they make us see not only the cool, calculating genius, but the 
man of passionate impulses both good and evil, the man of charac- 
ter, the réader of character, the man capable of self-denial, of in- 
tolerable burdens of work, of unselfishness as well as of supreme 
selfishness. The First Phase is far more important in any adequate 
estimate of Napoleon than the Last Phase. If for this cause alone 
Professor Fournier’s work is of the first importance, and its value 
is increased by the careful and even suspicious discussion of the 
Napoleonic Legend and the full attribution of praise (greedily 
claimed by Napoleon too often unjustly) to the persons in the great 
story to whom such praise belonged. Napoleon’s actions are 
judicially considered at every turn, with the result that we obtain 
a juster view of the most remarkable figure of modern times fhan 
has hitherto been available. 


* * * 


THE LATE MR, PERCY AINSWORTH’S POEMS.* 


The death of Mr. Ainsworth not only took from us a minister of 
promise but a poet who possessed both a nameless charm and the 


* Poems and Sonnets, by Percy C Ainsworth. (Charles H Kelly.) 
t 
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^ rare gift of presenting in noble and clear-cut verse thought from a 
new and even startling point of view. He pressed into his service 
much philosophic thought, much pondering on social life, and he 
used these as instruments of optimism. As optimistic as Brown- 
ing, he had the same passionate demand for personal immortality. 
The little volume of verse before us has as individualistic a note as 
the ‘work of Emily Bronte, and each poem presents in fresh and 
poignant fashion the author’s point of view. Mr. Ainsworth is 
not a writer of pleasing verse, a clever juggler of charming words; 
he has a message for the world and he delivers it after his own 
fashion with an art that is essentially his own. Some quotations 
will exhibit the philosophy of life and death that irradiates his work. 
In the first poem he declares that ‘‘ the everlasting lıfe ” is ‘‘ here 


“and now “` :— 


“ It dwells not in innumerable years; 
It 1s the breath of God in timeless things— 
The strong, divine persistence that inheres 
In love’s red pulses and in faith’s white wings.” 


It is ‘‘ the touch of greatness ın the toil for bread ”?” that we must 
feel, if we are not to live ın vain, ‘‘ in all our toiling and in all our 
“pain.” This personal yearning ıs shared also by the race of man 
in its strife to make life here and now nobler, the race that :— 


“with its restless heart, doth creep 
Toward the far, grey lmit line.” 


There must be idealism ‘‘in spite of failure and of fall,” and be- 
cause of the ‘‘ splendid shame ” of the Cross. The poem entitled 
“The Land of Yesterday ’’ exhibits the mystic’s position in its 
integrity .— ° 
k “ The years that might have left the spirit wise 

Have flung the chains of reasoning round the soul— 


Have turned its gaze toward an earthly goal, 
And drifted mists of learning o’er our eyes. 


‘* And so we toil for that which is not bread, 
And wear our lives out forging prison bars, 
Through which we catch but glimpses of the stars 
Shining with mocking brightness overhead. 


“ We leave the simple master-words of life 
Behind us with the toys of childhood years, 
Whilst in the book-bound wisdom of the seers 
We seek some scant equipment for the strife. ‘ 2 


“ Yet ñow and then a sunset or a flower, 
Or some old haunt revisited once more, 
Or the sea’s story whispered to the shore, 
Or the wind’s music on a listening bower, 
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“ Will bring again the unalloyed delight 
i We knew before our life had held a wrong, 
Recall the refrain of a cradle-song, 
And lift the shadows from our saddened sight. ” 


1 


The same mystic note is to be found in “ The Road,” “ Roses,” 
“ Truth,” and, above all, in “ The Kingdom Within,” in which 
the poet asserts that the mind or spirit of man alone gives reality 
to Nature. We must quote a stanza or two of this thoughtful 
poem — 


‘* All meaningless the primrose wood, 
All messageless the chanting shore, 
Hadst thou not in thee gleams of good 
And whispers of God’s evermore 


“ The hours bring nothing ın their hands; 
A silent suppliant at thy gate, 
Each one for its brief life-trme stands— 
, Thou art its master and its fate. 


‘* There is no depth, there 1s no ‘height, 
But dwells within thy soul, He saith; 
And there dwell time and day and night, 
And life 1s there, and there 1s death.” 


Thirteen of Mr. Ainsworth’s sonnets are printed in this volume, 
and they are, as indeed is necessarily the case, uneven in technical 
and poetical value. Neither Milton nor Wordsworth maintainsthe 
sonnet’s greatest height in more than a few cases. The sonnet : 
entitled ‘‘ Pain’s Aftermath,” if ıt has some technical weaknesses, 
_ is full of original and fine thought, and is quoted here as evidence 
of the poet’s command over the sonnet as a vehicle of thought :— 


‘“ Say not the path of pain is lonely. They 
Who tread its shadows find an equal share 
In the world’s work with those who breathe the air 
Of lustier life, and tread a busier way 
The darkness has a message for the day; 
And hands that have known helplessness can bear 
The burden of the helpless everywhere, 
And life’s hard usage fashions life’s strong stay. 


“ Know this, O suffering one’ There yet remains 
The harvest of your hunger and your tears, « 
Gathered by other hands, in other years— 

A precious vintage too from cruel pains ; 
That trampled on your joys—for, spite, your fears, 
The heart’s lone troubles are the world’s best gains.” 
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F. W. MAITLAND’S COLLECTED PAPERS.” 


It is not possible to review such a feast of learning as 1s'contained 
in these three volumes; but it 1s certainly a duty to note their 
publication at the earliest possible moment. All lovers of Maitland, 
and they grow in number as the collection of his works grows upon 
the shelves, will turn with avidity to these papers, many familiar 
enough and all marked, even the most technical, with the brilliant 
style, unique in its terse and striking phrase, the ready jest, the 
earnest pleading for the honest study of law and history in alt 
their phases. We do not know whether Maitland himself would 
have republished all these essays, beginning with the paper on 
Liberty and Equality, first issued in 1875, and ending with the 
brief but worthy tribute to Mary Bateson, written 1n 1906, only a 
few days before he himseif joined the great company of dead but 
immortal scholars; but certainly Mr. Fisher would have failed in 
the duty that he has so adequately fulfilled ın bringing these papers 
together if he had omitted any one of them. Mr. Fisher tells us 
that: 


“With one important exception, the three volumes here 
published praciically represent the whole mass of Maitland’s 
scattered wnting A few very short notices have been omitted, 
but wherever an article, however brief, contains a new grain of 
historical knowledge, or reveals Maitland’s original thought upon 
some problem of law or history, ıt has been included ın this 
collection. These papers cover a wide surface Some 
are philosophical, others biographical, but for the most part they 
belong to Maitland’s special sphere of legal and social history. 
Some pieces are confessedly popular, such as the brilliant outhne 
of English legal history, which includes the second volume ; others, 
and of such are the bulk of the collection, are concerned with 
problems, the simplest terms of which are not apprehended without 
special study . . Itis well to remember that Maitland was 
both a great discoverer in history and an incomparable populariser 
of his own and other men’s knowledge The size of the frame 
seemed to make little difference to him Whether he worked in 
miniature or on a large canvas, his strokes were bold, certain, 


effective ‘The gladsome light of jurisprudence ’ shone upon his 
tou ”’ 


This volume does not include the (eight) prefaces to the Selden 
_Soctety volumes, or the introduction to his edition of the unique 
Parliamentary Records of 1305. Nor have we here the Essay on 
Norman French contained in the Cambridge History of Literature. 
Tt would have been well if Mr. Fisher had reprinted it. All that 
now remains tobe printed are Maitland’s letters, and it 1s probably 


* Collected Papers of Frederic William Maztland, Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England, edited by H A L Fisher (Cambndge University Press, price 
three volumes, 30s net) 
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too early yet for these. But we-hope that they will be collected 
now to prevent the scattering and destruction that happens in the 
course of years. an 
It 1s hardly possible to mention usefully here any particular 
papers ın this volume. To Maitland lovers all are important. The 
articles on the ‘‘ Mystery of Seisin ” and the ‘‘ Beatitude of Seisin’’ e 
will awaken memories among Cambridge law men, as will the 
paper, ‘‘ Possession for Year and Day.’ It ıs notable that the 
second volume covering the period 1889-1893 1s the most technical 
of the three. It ıs indeed terribly technical, and covers work 
thought out during the period of the publication (with Sir ‘F. 
Pollock) of the History of English Law. This volume concludes 
‘with the more or less popular ‘‘ Outlines of English Legal 
“ History,” which 1s almost a volume ın itself. The third volume 
contains the 1mportant paper on the “‘ History of Marriage, Jewish 
“and Christian,” and that on the ‘‘ Summa de Matrimonio’? of 
Vacarius. It also gives us the brilliant essay on “ Lord Acton.” 
The three volumes are excellently produced, and should find a 
-~ place in every library of any pretensions, as well as on the shelves 
of every lawyer (Maitland has nobly increased the number) who 
takes any interest in law. 


* * * 
` 


THE GLORY OF THE SHIA WORLD* . ` 


The student of Iran, and of ancient Persian histories, will wel- 
come this book, so full of anecdote and verse, of adventure and 
description. Only one who, like Major Sykes, has spent years of 
sympathetic study in Persia, and has been, assisted by his 
Persian attaché, could have compiled a work of such Oriental 
charm and learning, drawn from sources out of the reach of 
the ordinary. traveller. The Shia world, as Iran or Persia 
is called, means separatist, and 1s one of the two divisions 
of Mohammedanism made when, after the -Prophet’s death, 
his followers were divided between Ali and Omar. The 
““Shias”’ followed Al, whom they considered the real 
successor of the Prophet. The rest of the Mussulmans are 
“Sunnis ”’ and followers of Omar. There are, besides these two 

ə divisions, seventy-two sub-divisions. The doctrine òf the Sufis, re- 
peatedly quoted, show a tolerance quite alien to the usual pro- 
nouncements of the Faithful. 

The hero and narrator of this memoir, Nurullah Khan, was 


S 
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born, or, ın his own words, ‘‘ emerged from the plane of nothing- 
“ness” in A.H. 1276 = 1859 A.D. “A poet and historian, if not 
“ the first poet of modern Iran,’’ as he modestly designates hım- 
self, he proceeds to state his parentage. Huis grandfather was 
the famous Haj: Abul Husan Khan “‘ who first discovered London 
“to the Persians,” and was the original of Morier’s Haj: Baba. 
His tather, Mahomed Husein Khan, Governor of Mahun, was of 
great stature and strength, who could split a man with one stroke’ 
of his sword, and cut an egg ın two at full galop. This life of a 
Persian nobleman, from the cradle to the grave, with all the 
curious and interminable ceremonies attached to each step in his 
career, gives a vivid picture of the Persian nobility—a nobility 
whose ideal 1s that of the Arab chiefs. ‘‘ war their occupation 
“and poetry their recreation.” In the Gardens of Mahun, where 
Nurullah Khan was brought up, which rank among the glories 
of Persia, and in the Mosque of surpassing beauty, where he 
listened to the aged custodian, the boy lived and dreamed, till > 
in his fifteenth year his father allowed him to join in an expedition 
into Baluchistan, a country of such evil reputation that an Arab 
poet is quoted as singing :— 


‘“ O Allah, seeing Thou has created Baluchistan, 
What need was there of conceiving Hell t” 


The tragic death of his brave father, who, when pursuing 
robbers, was engulfed in a morass, flung from his horse, and 
trampled by the terrified beast into the ooze, was a heavy blow to 
Nurullah and his mother. His uncle, Mirza Hazim Khan, took 
charge of them and their affairs, which by his generous help were 
put in order, and Nurullah was given a post in the Revenue Office, 
of which Mirza Hazim Khan was head. The duties were not 
, onerous, and he was able to pursue his studies in poetry, history, 
and geography. The Revenue system throws a curious light on 
the parable of the unjust steward. Hus subsequent marriage, and 
the negotiations for ıt, are too long to quote, but extremely inter- 
esting, and were chiefly conducted by his mother. 

A year of ‘scarcity, portended by a comet, and followed by a 
plague of locusts, caused a famine, ın spite of the drastic remedies 
of cutting off the bakers’ ears when bread was dear, and of baking 
the chief baker ın his own oven. Cholera was imported by a 
pilgrim from Mushed, and played havoc with the debilitated 
people Obeying the common-sense preschiplion of the Koran, 
which forbids fleeing from an epidemic, ‘‘ which 1s to escape from 
‘death to death,” Nurullah remained ın his beautiful home at 
Kernan, carried out the directions of the Doctor Sahib, and 
escaped, with all his family and servants, the dreaded disease. 
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When all danger was over, Nurullah remembered his vow to make 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Tenan Riza at Meshed, the Glory 
of the Shia world. During this leisurely journey the party were 
hospitably entertained by the Governor of Yezd, whose admiration 
of Nurullah’s verse took the practical form of a fine horse, with 
tail dyed red, gold-mounted trappings, and pistols. These were 
fortunately dispatched to Kernan. In crossing the desert of Lut, 
the pilgrims were attacked and robbed, and the journey continued 
in rags and on donkeys. The friendly Governor of Tahaz assisted 
them, and the entrance to the Holy Gity was gained without further 

, adventure. The beauty of the shrine, with its golden porch, the 
panelling of blue and gold tiles, the silver gratings, the marvellous 
tomb and golden doors, are all minutely described. The last visit 
to the shrine was at night, when the electric light was approved by 
the pilgrims, ‘‘ as clean and free from pig’s fat”! The return home 
was without incident, and a dream assured the blest Nurullah that 
his pilgrimage was accepted. The illustrations by Miss Sykes are 
remarkably good, and the coloured reproductions of Persian 
paintings singularly vivid. 


* * * 


LONGER SCHOOL JOURNEYS.* 


Mr. George Lewis has made a name for himself in the educa- 
tional world by the great stimulus that his practical work and his 
lucid pen have given to the movement known as Open-air Educa- 
tion. The history of open-air education takes us right back into 
the middle ages, into the days of wandering schol&rs, into the large 
educational! notions of the Renaissance, into the ideas of various 
seventeenth and eighteenth century educationalists. The school 
journey of Germany was really an eighteenth century product, 
developed from the practical work of Basedow; Salzmann and 
Bender followed; and then came the Jena movement, successively 
led by Stoy, Ziller, and lastly, Dr. Rein, still happily a labourer 
in the educational field. But neither the modern French nor the 
modern English school journey finds its origin in the German 
practice, though, no doubt, the three movements are now subject 
to mutual reactions. Every one of these movements has much 
to‘learn in method and organisation from the others, though it 
must be confessed that the best English school journeys are the 
most efficient for their purpose of correlating all the parts of school 
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work. The French and English systems of open-air education 
were born of stern necessity, that fruitful mother of invention. 
What the battle of Jena did for Germany, the battle of Sedan did 
for France, and perhaps Spion Kop for England. France, on the 
morrow of her disasters, felt that the regeneration of the nation was 
a burning necessity, and the French Alpine Club, formed ın 1874 
with® this object, included ın its programme ‘‘l’organisation des 
“ caravanes scolaires.” Nature teaches a scholar to think with his 
eyes open as he stands, to be resourceful, to be careful, to 
generalise accurately, working with speed from the known to the 
unknown, to be human ın the largest point of view, to be reverent 
in the midst of so great mysteries as are presented by glow-worm 
and star, by dew-drop and ocean, the pebble and the mountain 
height, by the lavish waste and the penurious certitude of the 
unknown forces that control every form of life. The French 
patriots saw that to re-make a nation, the school-children must be 
brought back to Nature. And we English people have seen it like- 
wise. The movement began, soon after the French movement, with 
the day school journeys organised at Gloucester (that famous name 
in the history of education) and the more ambitious journeys, from 
1877 onwards, organised by Mr. Joseph Cowham, of the West- 
minster Training College. Mr. Lewis, a Gloucester school boy, 
was later one of Mr. Cowham’s many pupils, and he largely de- 
veloped from 1896 onwards the whole notion of the school journey. 
Mr. Lewis, ın this profoundly interesting work, says :— + 


‘‘As far as can be ascertained definitely, organised Longer 
School Journeys in English Elementary Schools first took place 
in 1896, when two young assistant masters [Mr. G. G Lewis, of 
the Bellenden Road School, Peckham, and Mr. Harry Edwards, of 

e the Arnot Street School, Liverpool], one in Liverpool and the other 
in London, unknown to each other, and on their own initiative, 
made their first essay in school travel. ” 


} 
From this small beginning a great movement has sprung. In 
1904 H M. Inspector at last mentioned the work of the Bellenden 
Road School,, and 1n 1908, after a special report sketching some 
aspects of the subject had been issued, ‘‘ permission to conduct 
“ distant journeys ın school-time appeared ın the code, and very 
“ soon a steadily increasing number of schools availed themselves 
“of the privilege.’’ The fact that the London Education Committee 
has actively encouraged the movement will be counted for 
righteousness to a body that has in other respects imperfectly 
grasped as yet the frightful problem of Elementary Education in 
London. À 
The way, then, ıs clear, so far as officialdom 1s concerned, for a 
wide extension of the school journey movement. Does the poverty 
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of the scholars stand in the way? Let us see. An eight-day jour- 
ney on the ‘‘ Bellenden plan ” costs a little under a pound per head, 
and of this 5s 6d. goes in reduced railway fares. This ıs a lordly 
London excursion far afield, and it creates a hunger in London 
for the country that 1s worth a king’s ransom. Buta week’s excur- 
sion to the High Peak by 32 boys (with four leaders) of the Bank 
Meadows School ın Manchester, worked out for each boy at 8s? 6d. 
A marvellous tour it 1s: Hayfield, Chapel le Frith, Castleton, 
Eyam, Bakewell, Buxton, and so home; eighteenpence a day, ın- 
cluding railway fare. From December 1st till the summer the 
boys are popping their pennies into the school bank. If the 
8s. 6d. 1s not complete, the mother can afford what the boy would 
cost at home for the week, and brothers and sisters and friends 
make up the rest. But finance is, of course, the problem. The 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund co-operates with the teachers, 
and this ıs help indeed; but these children are ‘‘ boarded ouf ” in 
cottage homes, and the great advantage of ‘“ messing together ” 1s 
lost. Mr. Lewis tells us on the question of finance :— 


“ Probably a tenth of the London schools are in a position to 
organise a trip at 20s per head, while double that number would 
be able to provide a small party of children, if the expenses could 
be reduced to 12s. or 10s, by selecting a centre nearer London, 
with a very modest programme for excursions. The poorest 
section are able, as we have pointed out, to obtain help from 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, but there still remains a 
good half of the London schools to whom:the Longer School 
Journey ıs almost an impossibility under present conditions. ”’ 


Now, it 1s worth while to glance at the point for a moment, for 
this very inability may help forward the whole movement if the 
right saviour of society can be found. ‘There is one great difficulty” 
about school journeys that ıs not financial at all: the difficulty of 
finding a suitable dwelling-place for the boys (or girls) from which 
the daily excursions can be made, where the evening meals and 
classes and lectures can be held. Men, like Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Edwards and their enthusiastic followers, do manage to overcome 
the difficulty, but the disadvantage 1s very real. What are wanted 
are permanent hostels ın famous centres where natural beauty of 
scenery combines with h:storical associations and much geo- 
graphical and geological data to form together ideal conditions for 
open-air education. Once founded and simply furnished, even ~ 
though unendowed, these hostels would be in use all the year round. 
The board would cost’gs. a week per head, and this the parent can 

-find. Then ‘ the one-half London ” that are cut off from open-air 
education—and these are those that need 1t most—would get it. - 
Here is a unique opportunity for Lombard Street and Park Lane. 


x 
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There 1s nothing more difficult for a philanthropic millionaire to 
know than how to be truly philanthropic. Charity, as a rule, 
hinders self-help and pauperises the community: that would not 
be the case with ‘‘ Hostels for School Journeys.’ Such hostels 
would be the making of many men and-women, and the whole 
business of education 1s, as William of Wykeham knew long 
enough ago, the Making of a Man. 

Mr. Lewis, ın this delightful book, shows the whole machinery 
of long school journeys, as well as all the physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual good they do. He lets us into his many little secrets 
until at last one clamours to climb the Black Mountains with the 
boys. National education, too, has its Black Mountains to sur- 
mount, but the school journey makes the outlook hopeful. The 
whole movement, and this book, has the blessing of that eminent 
educationalist, Professor Adams, and, indeed, of every educational 
thinker in the land. 

J. E. G. DE M. 


* * + (a 


A 


ALEXANDER MACMILLAN.* 


Mr. Graves must be congratulated on the excellent biography, 
which, in spite of the ‘‘ self-denying ordinance ”’ of its subject, 
gives all necessary details of the life of struggle, and even hard- 
ship, through which Alexander Macmillan arrived at his eminent 
position. The son of a small farmer in Ayrshire, a devout and 
hard-working man, and of a mother whose nobility of mind and 
innate refinement had a deep and abiding influence on her children, 
Alexander was ‘‘ trained ın the blessed school of necessity to work 
¿ın order to`lıve.” There was no money for more than primary 
education, and while his brother Daniel was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder at the age of eleven, Alexander was, successively, 
master of Scott’s school at Irvine for three months, at the 
mature age of sixteen, then assistant in a bookseller’s shop, 
master 1n a commercial school at Glasgow, assistant in a 
chemist’s shop, where his experiments with chloroform, then 
newly discovered, had alarming results, and then, possibly 
for this reason, he went to America before the mast. This 
last adventure was one of much hardship, and Macmillan 
rarely spoke of ıt. On his return to Glasgow, he obtained an 
ushership ın a school, with a salary of £12 a year. On this he 
lived for nine months, and then went ‘to Nitshill, near Paisley, 
where he bad a school of colliery children, of the poorest and 
roughest class, which, ‘‘ drudgical”’ as ıt was, proved good pre- 
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paratıon for the future educational publisher. In 1839, Alexander 
was engaged at Seeley’s ın London, where his brother Dantel was 
employed, and through him became acquainted with Arch- 
deacon Hare, whose generous help enabled the brothers to buy 
` the business of Mr. Newby, 17, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
_ Daniel’s health broke down, and with Archdeacon Hare’s 
approval, they gave up regretfully the London shop, ‘and 
decided to concentrate their business ın Cambridge. 
George Brimley, Librarian of Trinity, ‘‘a fine critic and re- 
“ viewer,” brought him into touch with Cambridge lıfe. A visit 
from Archdeacon Hare, ‘‘ with his noble, kindly face and greet- 
“ing,” was followed by calls from Whewell, Guizot, and the Bel- 
gian ambassador, who came to see the quiet Scotch bookseller, 
whose wide reading and hterary "flair, > had brought him to 
their notice. a 

Macmıllan’s association with the Christian Socialist movement 
lends interest to his comparison of More’s Uiofza and Plato’s Ideal 
Republic Stanley and Dr. Arnold now became his friends, 
and his marrage with Catherine Brimley, the sister of his friend, 
added much to his happiness. The comment of the brothers Mac- 
millan on Maurice was characteristic: ‘‘ He 1s a grand man, and 
‘“must endure like other prophets. The good people of the next 
“age will build his tomb.’ The publishing business now 
comprised not only theological, mathematical, and educational 
books, those of Todhunter and Barnard Smith achieving a 
wide circulation, but Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!” which was 
launched by the firm. The working men’s colleges ın London 
and Cambridge had the warm sympathy and support of 
Macmillan, who was undaunted in his efforts to raise the 
moral and intellectual tone of the working classes, and also, in® 
the words of Maurice, in 1855, ‘‘ to make mothers of the poorer 
‘“ classes familiar with the laws of health, so far as they affect their 
‘* families, in cleanliness, proper food and the like.” We have not 
advanced much since then. 

Archdeacon Hare’s death tn this year was a heavy blow to both 
brothers. His generous advance had enabled them to start business . 
in Cambridge, and, above all, he introduced them to Maurice. 
Daniel’s weak health was a serious drain on the firm, but through- 
out Alexander took the burden on his own shoulders, and refused 
to admit he had any to bear. Kingsley’s Heroes was published ° 
in 1855, and the works of Archdeacon Hare were taken over. 
Two Years Ago and Tom Brown’s Schooldays, were also 
published in the same year, the success of both being enormous. 
This year of great prosperity brought the sorrow of Daniel’s death. 
The remarkable devotion of Alexander to his brother was continued 
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to the widow and children, who all lived with him, till the mother 
died, and the children were started ın I1fe—not the least part of his 
generosity being that to him it was only a natural and obvious 
duty. It is curious to read that on the appearance of Maud 
in this year,, Macmillan was almost alone in his admiration. 
For some time the firm had felt the need of larger London 
“prémises, and also of a magazine of their own, and after much 
discussion as to the name, that of Macmullan’s Magazine was 
decided ón. From the first the venture was a success, as with such 
contributors as Tom Hughes, the Kingsleys, Maurice, Sir James 
Stephen, and other celebrities, 1t could hardly fail to be. Matthew 
Arnold, Henry Sidgwick, and Miss Muloch were also valued 
friends and contributors, the marriage of the latter to Mr. Craik 
leading to his inclusion in the firm. J. R. Green and Bishop 
Colenso were also close friends, in spite of Macmiullan’s disapproval 
of the Bishop’s “ unsettling ’’ theories. In 1863 Macmillan was 
appointed publisher to the University of Oxford, and the family 
moved to a large, old-fashioned house ın Tooting, called Knapdale 
after the district belonging to the Macmillan clan. Here they 
lived for 25 years, where “the persistent hospitality,’ as Mrs. 
J. R. Green writes, ‘‘ could never be forgotten. No friend was 
“ever allowed to fall out of the circle, and the guests were welco:ned 
“absolutely on their own merits.” 
Alexander Macmullan’s official appointment brought him ın con- 
tact with the leaders of Oxford thought, closer acquaintance 
modifying the strong personal prejudices he had formerly held. 
From 1863 to 1873 was perhaps the fullest period of bis full life The 
historic controversy between Kingsley and Newman, resulting in 
the Apologia, had tts origin in an article of Kingsley’s in the 
*magazine. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, Seeley’s Ecce Homo, and 
Baker’s Albert Nyanza were then published, and the friendship 
with Lord Morley and Norman Lockyer began. The publication 
of Nature, with Lockyer as Editor, started ın 1869, the contributors 
being Huxley, Tyndale, Roscoe, and the leading scientific men of 
the day. The historic letter of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, whose True 
Story of Byron’s Life was published in Macmullan’s Magazine, 
aroused vehement controversy, and abuse of Macmillan. To this, 
in deference to the consensus of opinion among his friends, he 
maintained silence. 
Among the more notable publications of later years were the 
Record of the Challenger, a source of pride to Macmillan, 
and also Ismailia, the stirring work of Sir S. Baker. J. R. 
Green’s Short History was published in 1874. In spite of the 
adverse criticisms of Grove and others, Macmillan’s faith was 
justified, and 35,000 copies were sold ın 18 months. In 1880 
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Mrs., Humphry Ward sent Macmillan a ‘copy of John ' 
Inglesant, printed for private circulation, and refused by another 
great firm. Macmillan wrote to Shorthouse that he should think 
it an honour to publish 1t—an instance of his true literary instinct. 
In 1881 he ceased to be publisher to the University of Oxford, 
receiving an Hon. M.A. in recognition of his services. 

The mysterious death of his eldest son, Malcolm, wag a 
shock from which he never recovered. Old friends cheered 
him, and his wife and children were unremitting in their 
care; but though he lived till 1896 he was never the same man 
again. The main characteristics of Alexander Macmillan were un- 
swerving. rectitude in business and devotion to his family. To 
him the family was a God-given institution, ‘‘ the foundation of 
“ national life.” His love and admiration for his mother and his 
brother Daniel remained to the end of his life. In the words of 
Canon Ainger: ‘‘ No one could share his hospitality and sojourn 
““ under his roof without discovering the large nature of the man, 
“his generosity, his kindness and thoughtfulness for servants and 
“‘ dependents, his pity and helpfulness for all of them when in 
‘trouble. The recollection of his own early poverty and struggle 
““ seemed a perpetual fount of sympathy within him.” 


( ee. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


“The Life of George Joachim Goschen, First Viscount Goschen, 
“ 1831-1907,” by the Hon Arthur D Elliot (Messrs Longmans, Green 
and Co , two volumes, price 25s net), ıs the record of a man who, in 
addition-to the high achievements of his political career, made his mark ° 
in the world of lfe and letters by his high character, his splendid 
enthusiasm, and his untiring energy For the purposes of these volumes 
the present Lord Goschen placed at the disposal of Mr Elhot “alf 
“ diaries, letters, and papers in his possession bearing on his father’s. 
“career ’’ This fact makes the present work authoritative, and it 

, is, indeed, an important contribution to the history of modern England. 
Lord Goschen left behind him some autobiographical fragments of his 
earliest days, of his time at Rugby and Oxford, and of certain events 
in his life, including the story of his mission to Constantinople in 1880-1. 
Mr Elhot traces the family of Goschen back to a Lutheran clergyman 
in Saxony ın 1609 One of his descendants, a doctor of medicine, 
settled in Bremen, and his son for a time flourished in trade. He was 
the father of George Joachim Goschen, the great publisher, whose life 
was written by his grandson, our English statesman The present 
writer remembers Lord Goschen at a Literary Fund dinney speak of his 
grandfather with an enthusiasm and an admiration that gave the hearers 
some idea of all that the family owed to this great man Lord Goschen’s 
father settled in England in 1814, and at once showed extraordinary _ 
genius for finance, but, adds Lord Goschen, ‘‘ no bread-winning labour, 
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“however intense, diminished the brightness of his intellectual powers, 
* or blurred his vision of all the wider aspects of the world.” In 1829 
Mr Goschen married an English lady, Miss Henrietta Ohman. The 
future statesman was the second child, and the eldest son of a family 
of twelve He was born on August ioth, 1831, in Stoke Newington. 
He was at the Blackheath Proprietary School—then recently formed 
and destined to become a famous training ground for classical scholars— 
from 1840 to 1841, then went to a German school; to Rugby at fourteen 
{in the House of Bonamy Price), and then to Orielin 1850. He at once 
made his mark as an orator in the Union, and in 1852 he founded the 
Essay Club He appears not to have been a fine scholar in the high 
technical sense, but he obtained a Double First, and was made an 
Exhibitioner of Oriel. On leaving Oxford he took an active part in his 
father’s business, and acquired that knowledge of finance which was to 
play so important a part in his career. He worked for the firm for 
two years in Colombia In 1856 he returned to England and married 
The following year he was made a Director of the Bank of England. 
In 1861 he published his work, ‘‘ The Theory of Foreign Exchanges ”’ 
Two years later he was returned unopposed for the City of London as 
a supporter of Lord Palmerston He at once made his mark, and in 
1865 he retired from business and accepted the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, and later the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster In 
Mr Gladstone’s administration of 1868 Mr Goschen became President 
of the Poor Law Board, and later (1871) First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In 1874, out of office once more, he resumed many activities, and 
in 1876 brought his vast financial abilities to bear on the position of the 
British Bondholders in Egypt, and he visited Egypt for that purpose 
In 1880 came the Special Mission to Constantinople. In 1882, Mr. 
Gladstone back in office, Mr Goschen was offered but refused the War 
Secretaryship Mr. Elliot traces in the ablest way the whole story, and 
gives the reader the most vivid notion of parliamentary lıfe in the days 
when Mr Goschen was impressing his personality on Parliament and 
on the country The second volume opens ın the midst of the Home 
Rule tragedy—the turning-point of Goschen’s career Into that long, 
important story,we cannot enter now It resulted in Mr. Goschen be- 
coming a chief force among the Liberal Unionists, and when Lord 
Randolph (fatally ‘‘ forgetting Goschen ’’) resigned in 1887, he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer He was responsible for no less than six 
Budgets before he returned to the Admiralty It will be within the 
memory of all that Lord Goschen declined to remain ın a party that had 
suddenly turned again to Protection. Free Trade was a necessity of 
political existence to a man of Lord Goschen’s views and intellectual 
calibre He died on February 7th, 1907. This story of his life can 
indeed be commended as a clear and judicial account of the life and 
labours of a great statesman and a great public servant 


* * * 


At the present time when a Republic, for the moment or perhaps for ’ 
many years, is governing Portugal and when Dom Manuel II. is a 
fugitive in our midst, ıt is interesting to read Senhor V de Bragança 
Cunha’s political study, ‘‘ Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy ”’ 
(Stephen Swift, price 15s net). Portugal and England are old friends , 
our alliance dates back, as Senhor Cunha reminds us, to the days of 
the Crusades, and was renewed by King Manuel as recently as 1909 
Charles II married Catherine of Bragança, and so opened our Eastern 
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career , we fought Napoleon together , in our South African ‘war we 
found ın Portugal a solitary friend ‘‘ This book is an attempt to call 
‘up the soul of Portugal to those who see only its corpse It ıs a 
“ sketch of the Portuguese nation, ın which I have tried to bring out 
“ the broad lines of the life of the people, and to indicate, as far as 
‘* possible, the influences which have moulded their politics ° Senhor 
Cunha has carried out his idea with care and in the most ex- 
cellent English He is a true patriot, and turns to the immortal Caméens 
as a,source of inspiration for a nation that cannot do the things that 
it would He desires to ‘‘ rouse the popular conscience to a sense of 
“ responsibility for the national unity and political autonomy of 
“ Portugal,” and no doubt the great national poet will serve his 
purpose But frankly, to one who knows Portugal, what ıs also wanted 
1s a sense of religion and an effective system of education which will 
eliminate from the men that degraded form of idleness which throws 
the bulk of work and of responsibility upon the women of the race 
The average man 1s idle and self-indulgent. Not words, but economic 
change ts needed to alter this Without this, not even another Henry 
the Navigator could restore Portugal Senhor Cunha gives us an 
interesting historical sketch, and this 1s followed by a close narrative 
of nineteenth-century events ledding up to the new régime Senhor 
Franco 1s here condemned for the.tragedy of 1908 But was the late 
King himself without blame? The question will doubtless be considered 
by different political thinkers differently, but certainly the Portuguese 
Court failed, and rightly failed, to command the affection of the people. 
The young King in exile never, of course, had his opportunity He may 
find ıt yet meanwhile, he would do well to receive that education in 
kingcraft which his house had so wholly forgotten. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. + 


Carion A R Ryder (of Down), ın his volume, ‘‘ The Priesthood of the 
“Laity Historically and Critically Considered’? (Messrs Hodder and 
Stoughton, price 6s ), asserts that this priesthood, the priesthood of all 
Christians, whether ministers or laymen, ‘‘ has solid foundations ın reve- 
“lation and in history,” and therefore involves the personal service of 
every member of the Christian Church. These lectures are beyond all 
doubt the fruit, not only of a learned and very cultured, but of a re- 
flective mind, capable of creating thought in others Canon Ryder 
points out that our Lord not only appointed special bodies for his work, 
but the whole body of the disciples This body of the whole Church is 
frequently in the mind of both our Lord and St Paul. Weare not so sure 
of the fact when Canon Ryder tells us of a divinely appointed ministry 
‘f ordained by imposition of hands in due succession from the Apostles 
eee authorised to represent the entire Church in its various 
“functions ’? Neither Dr Bigg nor Dr Gwatkin would believe in the 
apostolic origin of episcopal! orders, and it 1s not necessary to the proof 
of the existence of a priesthood of the laity. Indeed, Canon Ryder, 
declares that there is an essential antagonism between the two’sets of 
authorities—namely, between the episcopal authorities and the whole 
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body of the Church. We agree, and say that.that antagonism ' dıs- 
proves the apostolic origin of the episcopal system. Canon Ryder says 
that our age has two characteristics, one critical, the other social, and 
each shadows forth the modern doctrine of the priesthood of the laity. 
Canon Ryder goes on to define ‘‘a layman,” a term which with the 
_ ancient Jews had a technical, and not a merely negative, meaning. A 
layman was one of God’s own people. The book goes on to trace the 
ot ad power of the laity with great learning It should be widely 
read. 


* * * 


To those who like a bright book with a fair amount of real Irish 
fun spread through it, we would recommend ‘“‘ The Major’s Niece ” 
(Messrs Smith, Elder, and Co), by Mr George A Birmingham. It is : 
the story of the surprising visit to Major Kent, of Ballymoy, of a niece, 
aged ten years, from Australia The young lady was at first a disap- 
pointment, as the inhabitants of this far-away Irish town (which and its 
inhabitants are described with some little verisimilitude) had anticipated ' 
the arrival of a young lady of fashion. How Marjorie turned disap- 
pointment into (for Ballymoy) breathless interest, is the theme of the 
story The Curate of the parish 1s well drawn, and is, we rather think, 
drawn from life. His tireless power of talk, and his knowledge of his 
flock, give interest to a clever, though rather thin, sketch 


- 


* + * 


In ‘Controversial Issues in Scottish History’? (Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, price 25s.), Mr Wiliam H. Gregg, of St. Louis, deals 
with the early history of the land of his ancestors Mr Gregg is at 
issue with the writers who have dealt with the history of Scotland since 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. The work of Chalmers (1807), 
Pinkerton (1814), Skene (1837) were precursors of “a preconcerted 
“ movement utterly to abolish the old history of Scotland, and to replace 
«it with one which has contributed no new facts, nor established any 
“ documentary eyidence.”’ In fact, Mr Gregg has a wholesome hatred 
gf the deductive method that has afflicted many nineteenth-century 
writers. But Mr Gregg will forgive us when we say that this criticism 
does not apply to the modern historians, whose whole business seems to 
be the laborious collection of historical fragments from any and every 
legitimate source The great interest of this investigation into early 
Scottish history 1s the more than “‘ three hundred facsimile reproductions 
“from old chronicles and authentic works ”’ Mr. Gregg has indeed 
devoted his well-earned leisure to a noble theme. 


* * * 


We have before us two very fine specimens of printing . ‘‘ The Tragical 
« History of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by William Shakespeare,”’ 
edited by Mr Sydney Humphries, and “Areopagitica, written by Mr. 
“ John Milton,” printed for Mr. Humphreys’ (Messrs A. & C. Black, 
tos net each work) We desire especially to recommend these books, 
since the profits of “ Hamlet” will be devoted to the Shakespeare 
National Theatre, and the profits of the “ Areopagitica ” to the London 
Library To the book collector, these objects are perhaps the most 
admirable that exist, and we therefore hope that these exquisite examples 


of typography will sell widely and rapidly 
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NOTES. ; 


The announcements ın respect of the recent complete restoration of 
the organ ın the Temple Church have done something to direct attention 
to one of the finest instruments in London, but still comparatively few 
people know the beautiful richness of its tones Apart from its appeal 
tothe ear, the organ has a considerable interest in its history, which 
was briefly recorded in some ‘‘ notes ”’ by the late Mr. Edmund Macgory, 
K:C. A third edition of this little brochure has just been edited by Mr. 
M Muir Mackenzie, a member of the Council of the Royal College 
of Music, and, like the original writer, a Master of the Bench of the 
Middle Temple Some excellent illustrations have been added, and an 
appendix containing notes on the stops by Mr. F. Rothwell, showing the 
original marks upon the stops supplied by Father Smith An even more 
interesting organ has just been restored, that of St Alfege, the Parish 
Church of Greenwich. The organ is pre-Reformation in its origin, and 
was certainly played upon by the great Tallis who is buried in the church 

š% # 


The Board of Education have recently instituted a new series of 
pamphlets called ‘‘ Educational Experiments in Secondary Schools.” 
The first 1s an interesting record of a school week in the country 
organised ın connection with the girls’ department of the Grange Road 
Secondary School, Bradford. In another series, issued by the Office of- 
Special Inquiries and Reports, ıt 1s proposed to include particulars of 

“the facilities for the training of women teachers for secondary schools 
' To the admirable series of Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 
which owes its origin to Professor Sadler’s initiative and energy, is about 
to be added a volume dealing with secondary education in France, while 
another to follow will describe the systems of education in the self- 
governing Dominions. 
kol w * 

The first :ssue of the ‘‘ Home University Library ” has received a warm 
welcome, but some of the second decade, now in course of publication, are 
likely to be found even more attractrve Friends and foes alike must 
admit that few people have a better claim to be heard on ‘‘ Conser- 
“ vatism ” than Lord Hugh Cecil, and Sir H. H. Johnston ıs equally 
at home with the subject of ‘‘ The Opening up of Africa’? Dr Barry’s 
“ History of' the Papacy ” and Professor Margoliouth’s volume on Mo- 
hammedanism illustrate the wide range of the series Other volumes 
which may make a special appeal to many, are Mr. Hobson’s ‘‘ The 

s“ Science of Wealth,” Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Health and Disease,” and 
“ Evolution,” by Professors Thomson and Geddes 
¥ * * 2 

We are glad to see that the ‘‘ Irish Review” is keeping up its 
interesting and national character It contains a further instalment 
of Mr George W Russell’s papers on ‘‘ The Problem of Rural Life ” 
The Insh producer suffers from individualism A hundred farms might 
give a hundred flavours to butter The general slackness and care- 

© lessness are the cause of the bad position of fresh produce in the market. 
Let Ireland copy happy Denmark Mr Frederick Ryan discusses the 
prospects of democracy in Ireland. Wi5ll the State ever in Ireland 
protect the classes that most need protection? The problem is really 
dependent on education for its solution Will the ‘‘ Irish Review ” 
fully discuss the question of Irish education? : 


RACIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CONGRESS OF 
RACES. 


W HEN this article is published an unprecedented assembly 

will be sitting in London, coming thither from all parts of 

the world, and representing all races save the most barbarous or 
the most remote, or those that are nearly extinct. There will 
probably be an Eskimo, a representative of that remarkable Hyper- 
borean people which has for some hundred thousand years or more 
struggled for existence against the Glacial periods, and has not 
been destroyed; but, on the contrary, having survived the diseases 
introduced by the White man, and the onslaught of the Red 
Indians, 1s now slowly making headway, especially under the 
kindly rule of Denmark and the vigilant care of the great Moravian 
Church. But there wıll be no Australoids present to recall to us 
the most ancient and primitive of the existing varieties or sub- 

species of Man, the living example of the Eolithic successors of 
Homo primigenius; no Oceanic Negro from New Guinea or the 
Solomon Islands; no Ainu from Japan, or Bushman from South 
Africa. Otherwise the principal human stocks, varieties, races, or 
nationalities will be figured in a roll-call of the delegates or visitors 
to this first Congress of Races. 

The 1dea of summoning such a Congress to meet in London arose 
first in the mind of an American citizen of German-Jewish origin— 
Dr. Felix Adler. But the greater part of the work—and it has been 
a Herculean task—necessitated by the shaping and summoning of 
the Congress, has been accomplished by Mr. Gustav Spiller 
(author of The Mind of Man, and Faith ın Man), a resident in 
London. Mr..Spiller has had to struggle with British apathy, 
and with the dislike ın certain quarters of discussing any “ racial” 
questions as being prone to arouse either revindication of “‘ native ” 
rights, or arrogant assertions of racial superiority. He has 
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grappled with a lack of the funds needed to initiate and organise 
such a Congress, and with additional difficulties mainly arising 
from the counter-attraction of other assemblages in London in ? 
this summer of 1911. There was at first, perhaps, civically and 
imperially, a lack of appreciation on our part of the compliment 
which was being paid to London and to the British Empire in 
selecting our City as the meeting-place of the first great Congress 
of Races, an institution which may become as permanent and as 
‘beneficial as the Imperial Conferences of the British Dominions, 
though it may not meet again ın London for many years to come. 

But Mr. Spiller has triumphed over the immense difficulties 
which lay ın his path, and has received a considerable measure of 
support from various departments of the British Government. The 
Conference ts now open, and discussions of the already-prepared 
papers are proceeding. It is to be hoped that these discussions, 
while remaining within the bounds of inter-racial courtesy and ‘good 
,manners, may be frank and outspoken; that we shall not plaster 
one another with insincere compliments; avoid the discussion of 
crucial and vital questions lest they may hurt tender sensibilities, 
allow erroneous statements to go unchallenged, or shrink from ex- 
pressing views we may hold with strong conviction. 

To this end, and at the invitation of the Editor of this Review (as 
one who has travelled much, and seen many lands and peoples), I am 
venturing to place before students of Race questions, world-citizens, 
and the attendants at the Conference ın parttcular, the problems 
arising from racial differences and affinities. For some of these 
problems an immediate solution may be found by common assent 
and mutual concessions; in other cases they must be left open 
questions, to be slowly solved by the course of events and the out; 
come of racial or national developments. é 

I. First in the list comes the question of Racial Superiority. Is - 
there a ““ superior ’’ race of man dominating the earth at the present 


‘day? In the opinion of the writer of this article there is; and this 


superior race ıs the White Man of Europe and of recent European 
Colonies in the other Continents. , í 
We may take it that there are four important colour divisions of 
the one species, Homo sapiens. The -Wuite, or Caucasian; the 
YLLIOW, tor Mongolian (to which last may be referred the 
Amerindians and Malays, though both these races display un- 
dcubted signs of ancient hybridism with the White stock); the 
Brown mixed races—Hamites, Dravidians of India and Ceylon, 
Malagasy, Melanesians and Polynesians; and the NEĠĜRO, or Black 
sub-species. To these divisions might be added some half-million 
Australoids, Papuans, and other kindred‘ “ Neanderthaloid ” 
peoples of Asia and Australasia, the first-named of which represent 
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very nearly the basal form of Homo sapiens and the Eolithic men 
of Pleistocene Europe. But these surviving Neanderthaloids, 
precious as they are to the scientific anthropologist, count for too 
little in the world’s future history to be worth discussing from the 
political standpoint. They will either die out, or they will fuse 
into the Brown or Black groups. 

The MoNnGOL-AMERINDIAN division of Yellow-skinned men leads 
in numbers, for it may be roughly calculated at 612,000,000 
(586,000,000 Mongoloids ın Asia, 16,000,000 Amerindians, and 
about 10,000,000 European Mongoloids). The Wuites, or 
Caucasians, of Europe, Africa, Asia, Australasia, and the Americas 
follow next, and amount to about 570,000,000. There are some 
300,000,000 hybrid Brown types, such as the Southern Moors, 
Tuaregs, Teda, Egyptians, Abyssinians, Somalis, the bulk of the 
Dravidian inhabitants of India and Ceylon, the Polynesians, and 
the peoples of Madagascar; and lastly, there are approximately 
135,000,000 NerGros and Negroids (109,000,000 ın Africa, 
24,500,000 in the Americas, and 1,500,000 1n Southern Asia and 
Oceania).* The Negro does not make a bad fourth ın these 
divisions, for his 135 millions are by no means a negligible quantity 
as a world-force, and count for more at present ın world-politics 
than the 433 millions of Chinese. 

The Amerindian tribes, or aborigines of America (excepting the 
Eskimo, a well-marked Mongolian race), partake almost of the 
nature of hybrids, being certainly an ancient fusing between the 
Proto-Caucasian and the Proto-Mongol, with a preponderance of 
Mongolian characteristics and an evident, though as yet un- 
explained, relationship with the Polynesians, Malays, Dayaks, and 
other similar Mongol- Caucasian hybrids of the Malay Archipelago. 
(It 1s interesting, by the bye, from both an anthropological and 
political standpoint, to note the readiness with which the Chinese 
and Japanese immigrants into North-west, West-central, and 
South America fuse maritally with the Amerindian aborigines, as 
though both stocks felt instinctively their underlying affinities. In 
Yucatan, Guatemala, British Honduras, the Chinese are infusing 
new vigour, physically and mentally, into those Maya Indians, 
whose ruthless treatment under the closing years of Porfirio Diaz} 
rule was one of the few blots on that great Mexican’s administra- 
tion.) 

Thé WHITE, or Caucasian, division is at present divided into two 
main camps, almost completely severed by religious prejudices; 
namely, those’who are, or profess to be, Christians, and those who 
are Muhammadans, Buddhists, or Hindus. There are so few 


* These figures are, of course, only careful guesses based on such statistical 
imformation as is available 
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Buddhists or Hindus belonging emphatically to the White race, 
that for all practical purposes we may consider the white opponents 
in thought and practice of the Christian white men to be of the 
Muhammadan religion. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Jews all over the world have made common cause with 
the Christians. In countries of ‘high culture, such as most parts 
of Europe, North America, Algeria, and South Africa, the Jews 
have become insensibly Iittle else than Unitarian Christians, who 
are rapidly fusing into the national community of the countries 
they inhabit, becoming very English in England, very American 
in the United States, typically French in France, indistinguishably 
Italian in Italy, Teuton in Germany, and Hungarian in Hungary. 

Opposed—lI fear, doggedly and bitterly—to' the thought and 
action and the ways of life of some 510,000,000 of white Christians, 
are about 64,000,000 white Muhammadans in Turkey-1n-Europe, 
North Africa, Asia Minor, Arabia, Syria, Circassia, Russia, 
Persia, Tartary, Afghanistan, and Northern India. The natural 
leaders of these 64,000,000 recalcitrants are some twelve millions 
of Turksun Eastern Europe and Western Asia. These Turks, once 
mainly of the Mongol race, have long since (like their kindred ın 
language, the Magyars and Finns) become white “ Europeans,” 
and consist very largely of Iranian, Armenian, Phrygian, Cir- 
cassian, Greek, Slav and Italian elements, with very little of the 
Tatar left in their ethnic composition. With the exception of about 
four millions of blonde ‘‘ Nordic’ Turks in Europe and Western 
Asia Minor (the descendants mostly of Thracian, Gothic, and Slav 
tribes who became Islamised), and a few blonde Berbers of Morocco, 
it will be noted that all other white Muhammadans belong to 
various sections of the Mediterranean, or dark-haired, brown-eyed 
group of the Caucasian sub-species, and that this religion has found 
very few supporters among the Nordic, or Alpine, peoples, the 
fact béing that the shaping and the success of the faith of Islam 
was due to an unconscious revolt by the Southern Mediterranean 
folk against the overbearing attitude and oppressively orderly 
civilisation of the European. Although the marked scission 
between the two great sections of the White Race did not begin 
till the success of the Muhammadan movement ın the seventh 
century, A.C., the germs of this dissidence were there long before, 
and were probably created largely by the breach of the Bosporus 
and Hellespont and the Straits of Gibraltar, which separated to 
some extent the White men of Europe from those of Africa and 
Asia. The severance in sympathies was further nranifested ın the 
wars between Greeks and Persians, Carthaginians and Romans, 
Romans and Numidians and Mauri, Romans and Jews, Romans 
and Parthians. 
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At the present day these 64,000,000 of Muhammadan White men 
almost require, for ethical and political reasons, to be ranked apart 
as a separate division of the Caucasian Rece, so diametrically 
opposed are they (with the exception, perhaps, of some Syrians 
and of the Indian Muhammadans) to the social customs, religious 
idea$, marriage laws, dietary and dress of the Christian Whites. 

These non-Christian white peoples—Berbers, Libyans, Arabs, 
Syrians, Turks, Kurds, Circassians, Persians, and Afghans—melt 
almost insensibly into the heterogeneous Brown races of Northern 
Africa and India, and may, to some extent, in the future strive to 
induce the latter to make common cause with them against the 
never-ceasing advance of Europe. These Brown races come 
nearest to the White man in physical beauty, strength, enterprise 
and mentality ; and are, of course, hybrid types permeated anciently 
by the white element in varying degrees. 2 

A dogmatic statement that the White, or Caucasian, sub-species 
is superior to the other variants of Homo sapiens requires some 
definition and justification before ıt can be allowed to pass. 
Superior ın what, and in how many degrees? 

(1) In Brain development. The average (relative) size and 
weight of the White man’s brain 1s a little greater than ıt ıs among 
the Japanese, Chinese and Eskimo, who represent the “‘ brainiest ”’ 
among the Yellow peoples; much greater than among Negroes and 
Australoids, and many of the Brown races, except the civilised 
peoples of India, who in brain developmen: are almost on a par 
with Europeans and white Americans. Apart, however, from 
material tests of brain bulk, there 1s the indirect proof of the mental 
superiority enjoyed by the White man ın his literature and scien¢e, 
fs inventions and discoveries. 

‘(2) In Physical development. The White man, especially of 
the Nordic variety, is, when averages are taken, taller and stronger 
than any other division of the human species. As regards stature 
he is vied with here and there by the tallest negro tribes, by 
Polynesians, and North and South American Indians. It may be 
even that no White community or clan of a hundred thousand 
individuals can match in average height of men and women the 
Turkana of Lake Rudolf (East Africa), the Madi people of the 
Lado province, or the Ba-tla of the Shukulumbwe district in 
Northern Rhodesia. But against these exceptionally tall negroes 
(in some tribes of whom there is evidence of ancient Caucasian 
intermixture, through the Hamıte) must be set many millions of 
short-statured black men, just as tall Amerindians of central North 
. America or of Patagonia and Chile are far exceeded ın number 

by the short Amerindians of Central and Scuth America. The tall 
Polynesians are partially of ancient White descent, as are the 
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splendid-looking soldiers of the Indian Army, coming from North- 
west India. : 

The weight-raising strength and muscular development of the 
White race throughout the world probably attain a higher average 
than those of the other divisions of the human species. The stature, 
physical development, and weight and size of brain ın their woman- 
kind ıs markedly superior likewise. and I believe ıt wilt be found, 
on a careful examination of such statistics as exist, that the dis- 
proportion ın size and brain-power between men and women in the 
White race ıs less than ın the other sub-species or varieties, while 
as regards physical beauty, it 1s really only amongst the White 
people of the world that the women are more comely than the men. 
Amongst the savage races the women are almost invariably ugly 
and 1ll-formed. 

This statement brings us to a phase of superiority ın the White 
race which 1s perhaps the most evident, and yet the most difficult 
and delicate to assert its supremacy in regard to physical and, 
most of all, facial beauty, as judged by zsthetic canons which are 
really common to all races of mankind, in spite of stories to the 
contrary. The man or woman in any Yellow, Brown, or Black 
race who 1s locally regarded as good-looking or handsome nearly 
always strikes the European observer likewise as being at any rate 
relatively handsome as compared with his or her fellows; while 
any specially good-looking White man or woman will as much 
appeal to the fancy and admiration of savages, or people of non- 
European races, as to his or her fellow-countrymen. All over 
the world, ın some cases openly, in others unconsciously or 
grudgingly, white people are admired and envieel by the coloured 
races, not only for their white skin, but for the shape of thetr 
features. It 1s true that the Chinese may affect to jeer at them, and 
very rightly to caricature whiskers, green eyes, red noses, and 
long upper lips; and yet the physical types that are most 
admired amongst Manchus or Chinese are those which 
to our eyes appear most like Europeans, and which 
are, in fact, derived from the ancient permeation of Mon- 
gola and Northern China by White or Caucasian immi- 
grants who have left their traces in the Ainu of Japan, 
and even in the North American Indians. The whole history 
of Indian marriage laws, caste regulations and religious 
rites connected with marriage indicates the inherent desire amongst 
the Dravidian mass, or the Mongol or negroid savage tribes of that 
peninsula, for the permeation of white blood and the obtaining of 
children of partly white parentage. The same passion has existed 
in Africa and amongst the Negro races of America. In fact, the 
ethnologist, looking back over the recent past of Man’s history, 
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cannot but detect and realise the constant tendency at work for the 
non-White races to get themselves impregnated with “ white ”’ 
blood. re 

So far as we can read Pre-history and History, the Caucasian 
race seems to stand revealed as the redeemer of the world, the 
creator of Paleolithic, Neolithic and early Metal-Age civilisation. 
Putting aside for the moment the perhaps separately evolved 
culture of the Americas, we can trace to the White man’s home 
in Europe, North Africa, or Western Asia the oldest indications 
of new and uplifting ideas in manufactures, art, building, religion, 
speech-construction,™ letters, agriculture, and the taming of the 
wild. The principal domestic animals of the modern world are 
mainly of Eurasiatic or North-east African origin, and were first 
tamed from the wild stock by the White man. This seems even 
to have been the case in India and Malaysia, as ıt was subsequently 
in America, and although China and Japan might appear to offer 
an exception to this theory, ıt must be remembered that these 
empires have been permeated from ancient times with ‘‘ white” 
blood, and that most of their domestic beasts and birds are not of 
local origin, but in common with much of their civilisation came 
from the West or South-west. At first seeming the two American 
stocks—the Eskimo and the Amerindian—rose to degrees of culture 
above that of the Eolithic and early Paleolithic savages by their 
own local genius. But ıs that so? The Eskimo came to America 
via Siberia, bringing with them many notions invented 
by the Proto-Caucasian in semi-glacial Europe and Asia. Much 
later they certainly borrowed their stone-kettles or cauldrons from 
the Norse invaders of Greenland and Labrador. The Amerindians 
would seem to have had a considerable element of Proto-Caucasian 
in their blood and brains. This is not surprising when we realise 
that a characteristic ‘‘ Proto-Caucasian’’ type, the Ainu, still 
extends his range to the Aleutian Islands, and formerly inhabited 
Kamschatka and all Saghalien, and traditionally knew “‘ better 
“days” of higher culture and greater enterprise than are ex- 
perienced now by his degenerate descendant in Northern Japan. 
It may, indeed, be due to the element of Proto-Caucasian in their 
blood that the Japanese—many of whom are really white ın com- 
plexion—have felt impelled during the last fifty years gradually to 


* The principal languages of the world, in its past history and now, are derived 
from the two leading speech-families of the Caucasian Race, Aryan and Semitico- 
Hamiutic These are (or have been) Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Russian , Egyptian, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Libyan it ys doubtful whether the clumsily-constructed, excessively-difficult 
Chinese and Japanese, the barbaric Turkish, or tedious Magyar and Finnish will be 
able long to persist ın a civilised world in rivalry with the Aryan and Semitic 
languages The only negro languages in Africa which exhibit vitality and staying- 
power are precisely those—Fula, Hausa, and Bantu—which are accused of being 
“ non-negro,” and more or less directly connected ın origin with the White man’s 
ancient invasions of tropical Africa 
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separate ın sympathy from the Mongol community, and to range 
themselves alongside the civilised nations of Europe and America. 

II. Can'the White Race colomse the Tropics? 

I have attempted to indicate the points ın which the White race 
may be taken to be superior to the other divisions of humanity. 
Does this superiority extend likewise to the resistance of disaase, 
mastery over environment, race fertility, and staying power? The 
answer to this cannot be quite so conclusive. It would seem as 
though Europe and- Western Asia had been a great cauldron of 
White humanity, perpetually boiling over and sending streams of 
“ white ” blood to fertilise the rest of the human world. ‘It was in 
Europe and Western Asia* that Man first attained undoubted 
mastery over Nature, as a result of which he was able to take up a 
similar lordly attitude in Egypt and North Africa. From this 
Eurasiatic centre the White race has penetrated ın pre-historic and 
historical times to the heart of Africa, to all parts of Asia, and 
almost certainly to North America, and thence to Central and South 
America, to the Malay Islands and those of Polynesia. But 
though the penetration has left its traces in the creation of mixed 
types, betraying a more or less distant relationship to the White 
man, in forms of language and ın arts, customs and religious ideas, 
the White race has failed to remain pure and distinct as an ethnic 
type outside the limits.of tts original home and of the great colonies 
founded in America, Africa, and Australasia since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The mass of Africa, south of Mauretania, 
nine-tenths of the Asiatic population, and all America in pre- 
Columbian days, remained outside the White domain, peopled by 
the, Yellow, Brown and Black divisions of humanity. Yet in 
North-eastern Asia, in 1slands off Sumatra, ın parts of India and 
Ceylon, ın islets off New Guinea and elsewhere ın Polynesia; in 
the Fula people of Nigeria, the Bahima and other aristocracies of 
Central Africa, ın certain tribes of North-West America, there are 
still to be found evidences of a former White colonisation. In some 
cases these stranded types are quite light ın skin-colour and of 
strikingly Caucasian physiognomy, with hair of the White man’s 
quality, and even with grey or green eyes; but in other instances 
there 1s evidence of much intermixture with the surrounding 
coloured peoples. Where the type has remained relatively pure in 
the case of one or two islands of German New Guinea, contact 

* There can be little doubt but that Western, and even C entral, Asia played 
almost as considerable a part as a home and focus of development for the White 
Tace as can be historically attributed to South-West Asia and t Europe At 
some period not at all remote so far as human history 1s concerned—: e , about 
2,000 tO 3,000 years ago—a great diminution in rainfall and increase of aridity 
dispersed this Central Asian White people, who were almost certainly the 
speakers of Aryan languages Note the remarkable discoveries of an ancient, 


10,000 years old, Neolithic crvilisation in Turkestan obviously the Aryan nidus 
of development, and chief place of ongin of the domestic animals - - 
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brought about with Black races through the intervention of the 
European has led to a rapid extinction of the White ‘type from 
germ diseases introduced by a mosquito agency from the blood of 
coloured men. In short, 1t would seem as though Nature has 
established a rule which may long persist, that the White race may 
not colonise the tropical regions of the globe, and remain long in 
possession of 1ts physical attributes or of 1ts stamina and vigour. 

It 1s as well, of course, not to bind oneself to any hard-and-fast 
theory. The Spanish people, where its colonists have for genera- 
tions kept free from any intermixture with the Negro or the 
Amerindian, has, it 1s true, retained physical beauty and bodily 
vigour in a few Cuban towns, and, I am told, ın some parts of 
tropical South America. We hear and see a good deal of 
Brazilians, of Portuguese or French descent, who are emphatically 
White men—mught, indeed, pass muster ın a London or a Paris 
assembly as scarcely differing from English or French people, 
while many Brazilians, who settle in Portugal after making money, 
cannot be distinguished at a glance from native Portuguese. But 
I have generally found, when I have been able to trace the past 
history of such types, that they came from the Southern and more 
mountainous regions of Brazil, and not from the valley of the 
Amazon, or the regions lying to the north of Rio de Janeiro. The 
Boers of South Africa have been reared in a country which lies for 
the most part beyond the Tropics, and which, owing to its great 
elevation, has a more or less severe winter. Egypt and India have 
been invaded over and over again ın human history by White 
races, or comparatively White races. Yet the mass of the popula- 
tion of these regsons at the present day is brown ın complexion, 
even though it may retain to a large extent the physiognomy of 
the Caucasian; brown ın complexion, and with hair that is 
essentially un-European, black, and often coarse-grained, round ın 
section like that of the Mongol, or flattened and wiry like that 
of the Negro. The Berbers, or Libyans, only remain white-skinned 
and European ın aspect along the coast fringe of North Africa, or 
on the slopes of the High Atlas. Even living under the extra- 
ordinary artificial conditions which the United States has arranged 
at Panama, White men, women and children cannot be said to 
support easily the exhaustion of an equatorial climate, while the 
instant they leave their mosquito-proof houses, or attempt to per- 
form hard physical labour under a tropical sun, they go down with 
disease. Yet the germ-diseases and climate of this region do not 
prevent other *non-White types of humanity from flourishing— 
hybrids between Spaniards and Amerindians, pure-blood Amerin- 
dians, Negroes and Negroids. 

The coloured indigenes of pure or mixed race in Tropical Asia, 
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Australasia, Africa and America, have become quite inured to 
climatic conditions, and can support them 1n any case better than 
the incoming Europeans or the descendants of European colonists 
of pure blood. They are perhaps also, in some cases, more 
immune to germ-diseases, such as yellow fever and malarial fever. 
But even these indigenes are liable to be swept off as rapidly, or 
more rapidly, than the White man by new or revived germ- 
diseases which spread through the Tropics ever and anon, slaying 
hundreds, thousands, or millions ın their path, and which, un- 
happily, have wrought far more harm throughout the tropical 
world during the last century than before. This is the fault of 
the White man, by his instinctive attempt not only to penetrate 
everywhere himself, but to bring into close association all the other 
human types. ` He transports Indians or Chinese to Africa, and 
thus conveys to the Negro deadly germ-diseases Hitherto only 
known in Asia; he does the same by the West Indies and Tropical 
America. (He has carried yellow fever in the blood of negroes 
from Africa to Tropical America. He has conveyed blackwater 
fever from Africa to Madagascar, India and Panama. Malta 
fever was probably unknown in Malta until infected goats were 
introduced from North Africa. It 1s quite possible that malarial 
fever was unknown in Europe until the Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Macedonians and Romans brought North Africa, Egypt,- 
and Tropical Asia into direct communication with the peoples of 
Southern and Western Europe. There 1s good ground for sup- 
posing that the Romans introduced ague and similar malarial! 
fevers into England, various forms of gnat being there present 
to act as transmitting agencies. At the present moment a 
great horror 1s slowly developing under the gaze of those whoge 
attention is concentrated on Tropical Africa, and that 1s the spread 
of a peculiarly deadly form of sleeping-sickness by means of a 
transmitting agency, not merely of tse-tse flies confined ın their 
distribution to Tropical Africa, but of other flies that probe the 
skin with their probosces and pass, infected with Trypanosomes, 
from one human subject to another. 
The science of the White man will, nevertheless, enable him, 
I believe, to cope far more effectually with these germ-diseases 
than: the (at present) less civilised peoples of coloured skin. The 
elimination of transmitting agencies—mosquitoes, flies, fleas, 
ticks, bugs, &c.—is quite possible to his resources. But will his 
science enable him likewise to resist climatic influences and still 
to remain a pure-bred, vigorous White man? This seems to me 


-much more problematical, and ıt may be therefore that he must 


resign himself to a colonisation of the sub-tropical and temperate 
regions of the globe. f 


` 
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What about staying-power and race fertility even in these cool 
climates? At present, 1f we could obtain the necessary statistics, 
we should probably find that the rate of increase amongst the 
White peoples of the world was fully equal, if not superior, to 
that of the other divisions of humanity; not, perhaps, in an 
accutately registered birth-rate, but because of the much less 
mortality amongst the children. The Negro, as a race, 1s very 
fertile, possibly most fertile when he is living under nominally 
monogamic conditions,* as in the United States, British West 
Indies, &c. But, owing to carelessness and lack of knowledge on 
the parents’ part, his children die at a greater rate than those of 
the average European family. The same is the case, above all, 
in India, where also the great rate of increase is checked by 
periodical famines, by mistaken religious ideas, or stupid customs. 
The mortality amongst the children of Amerindians, even living 

“under relatively happy conditions, 1s remarkable, especially in 
Brazil, in which country also the ratio of stiil-born children 1s high 
to a noteworthy degree. So that at the present tıme we may regard 
the slight diminution in the number of children born to each 
married couple ın Europe, White America, White Australasia, 
and White Africa, as fully compensated by the greater proportional 
number of children who live to reach maturity. But when a 
civilisation and knowledge equal to those of the White race exist 
throughout the coloured world, and infant mortality 1s checked, 
may there not arise a greater proportional increase in these 
coloured races which will turn the tables on Europe and North 
America? That is a contingency so far removed from our genera- 
tion that it need not trouble us much at the present day. Very 
tikely when the infant mortality has been diminished in the tropical 
world there will come about an elevation 1n the status of woman, 
a universal adoption of monogamy, and a lessening ın the racial 
increase. 

Ill. What about wntermixture of races? Ever since the existing 
human species diverged into its four or five existing varieties or 
sub-species, there has been a constant opposite movement at work 
to unify the type. Whites have returned southwards and mingled 
with Australoids, Australoids have united with Negroids, and 
produced Melanesians and Papuans, and these, again, have mixed 
with proto-Caucasians or with Mongols to form the Polynesian. 
The earliest types of White man have mingled with the primitive 
Mongol, or directly with the primitive Negro. There 1s an ancient 
Negroid strain underlying the populations of Southern and 
Western France, Italy, Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, Spain, Portugal, 


* Polygamic conditions of life in Africa do not conduce always to the bearing of 
many children, for reasons given ın my book “ George Grenfell and the Congo ” 
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Ireland; Wales, and Scotland. Evidences of the former existence 
of these Negroid people are not-only to be found ın the features 
of their mixed descendants at the present day, but the fact 1s 
attested by skulls, skeletons, and works of art of more or less great 
anttquity in France, Italy, &c., dating back to a time which may 
be as remote as 30,000 to 40,000 years ago. There ıs something of 
the Red Indian in the peoples of Scotland and Ireland, of 
Germany, Northern Russia, Tatary, and Siberia, due to the con- 
tinued existence in these regions of a very ancient intermixture 
between the proto-Caucasian and the Mongol, which assisted to 
people not only Northern Europe and Asia, but also North 
America. There are very few Negro peoples at the present day— 
perhaps only the Bushmen, the Congo Pigmies, and a few tribes 
of forest Negroes—which can be said to be without more or less 
trace of ancient White intermixture. 

Emphatically, there is but one species of man living on the 
eatth at the present day, and the utmost rank which can be given 
to his divergent types ıs that of the difference of one sub-spectes 
or variety from another. This statement is proved by the complete 
fertility between all known types of existing Man, and the con- 
tinued fertility, again, of their mixed descendants. There are no 
human mules. : 7 

Nature may be laughing at our prejudices about interbreeding, 
prejudices loudly vaunted often by White men who marry native 
wives, or keep native mistresses ın the tropical countries ın which 
their work lies. There is a far greater tendency to intermixture 
in this direction than there 1s between coloured men and white 
women. We white men are, or affect to be, shoeked at the latter, 
whilst we shrug our shoulders at the former, and with some justica 
for the coloured woman by her union with the white man 1s raised 
more or less to his standard of living, which is a superior one, 
whereas the white woman marrying the coloured man is in her new 
surroundings sometimes brought to a lower level of life. But if 
the white man 1s to continue to form temporary or permanent 
unions with the women of other races, he cannot be surprised if, as 
education increases, his womenkind should see no harm in 
marrying coloured men, or coloured men aspire to possess white 
wives. It may, of course, be more advantageous to the world at 
large that there should always remain a stock of White people to 
represent the highest development as yet known, physically and 
mentally, of humanity. At the same time we should bear ın mind 
that nowhere in the world exists a pure White face, ın whose 
ancient ancestry there has been no intermixture whatever with the 
Mongol, the Negro, or the Dravidian, and that perhaps a White 
race which receives no rill of blood from the other human types 
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from time to time may die of physical degeneration. For myself, 
I seem to see the prospect of great racial developments in Asia by 
a mixture of blood. Russian Siberia is going to play a great part 
in the future development of Asia. The White typé which is being 
developed in that region ıs of fine physique and of no mean 
menjality, and ıs mingling already with the indigenous Mongols, 


ıs intermarrying with Japanese, and even Chinese, and producing’ 


offspring of good appearance, physical vigour and mental alert- 
ness. 

Related to these questions 1s the problem of how far Dravidian 
India shall be allowed to colonise South Africa or Northern 

~Australia. For good or-for ill, the weary Titan which typifies at 
times the over-worked Metropolitan country of the British Empire, 
has handed over to the young communities of White, men (for- 
tunately, in Australia and New Zealand, to White men and women) 
the settling of these questions. And these White governments 
seem determined that ın South Africa there shall be no third racial 
element, and in Australia no element at all but that of the White 
race. Seeing the obvious inability of White men to colonise the 
tropics effectually, ıt may be said that this ıs a wise precaution in 
ear-marking for White development the more or less temperate 
regions of the Southern Hemisphere.* Personally, I should feel 
that a fair compromise had been arrived at 1f 1t were laid down 
clearly that north of the Zambezi the natives of India had as much 
right to colonise Africa under the British flag as any other British 
subjects. In any case, Germany 1s placing no hindrance to the 
settlement of Indians in the sparsely-populated territories of 
German East Africa, and 1s treating them very well. I should 
pever bè surprised to see a tide of Indian immigration setting in 
to occupy the northern parts of British East Africa and the waste 
regions of Somaliland and Galaland, and I should have very little 

\ Sympathy with the obstreperous, idle, noisy Somalis who might 
complain of being dispossessed thereby. 

IV. The nght appreciation of racial values. A good deal of 
old-fashioned ethnology has been revived lately in certain English 
and American periodicals and books. In this an attempt is made— 
based on no first-hand research, but on quotations from nineteenth 
century writers (or writers who quote from nineteenth century 
evidence)—to show that the Negro ıs, and always will be, of 


inferior mental calibre to the White man . . . once left to 
himself as a free agent he reverts to savagery . . . he has 
originated rfothing . . . hybrids between the Negro and the 


White man are of poor physique and wicked instincts, &c., &c. 


2 
* Though much of Australia 1s within the tropics, 1ts clımatıc conditions, except 
1n the extreme north, are quite favourable to the existence of a vigorous White race 
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We ate, or used to be, also told that the Amerindians in North 
,'America were dying out, that they were unimprovable, that the 
"Hindus would not do this, the Chinese would never consent to do 
that; and many other things tending to lead us back to the stand- 
point of earlier ttmes—especially of the ’eighties of the last century 
—this standpoint being the unalterable superiority of the White 
man and the eternal position of subservience which the coloured 
races were to occupy under his world sway. 

On the other hand, the education spread abroad by White 


missionaries and White governments has recently rendered 


articulate, vocal and literary, many a person of'a formerly inferior 
or subject race of yellow, brown, or black skin; or has pierced 
through the ignorance of world-affairs on the part of the educated 
Muhammadan, Buddhist, or Hindu, and, brought them into the 
European or the American arena to defend the present or past 
condition of their fellow coloured men or co-religionists. From 
such we learn that the civilisation and culture of Ancient Egypt 
were of African and Negro origin, that the Zulu conquerors of 
South Africa were not really bloody-minded men, their raids being 
largely’ the invention of white historians; that polygamy is really 
a beneficent institution calculated to raise the standard of womanly 
purity and happiness; that caste prejudices have been a benefit to 
India; that cruel and devastating sacrifices to Indian, African, 
Amerindian, Polynesian gods never took place, while Hindu 
widows enjoyed commiting satti,* and the wives of a Congo or 
West African chieftain actually desired to be strangled after their 
husband’s death and buried ın his grave; that the Chinese worship 
of the dead was not a futile waste of time and substance, and 
Muhammadans were really tolerant of other religions; also that 
the natives of Africa were happy, contented, free from disease, 
and in possession of the soil of their native land before Europeans 


~ came among them. 


I, personally, am made angry by the repetition of these worn-out 
theories based on stories that were untrue, or on factors which 
have ceased to operate. We should indeed be living in a fool’s 
paradise 1f we continued to assume that a negro could never attain 
to the high mentality of a white man, or equal him as an inventor, 
an artist, a strategist, a writer. I have read books by pure-blood 
Negro authors, recently written and published in Haiti, which 
gave one the keen delight of the best French literature. I mean, 
for example, the works of Mons. Fernan Hibbert. I have seen 
paintings and black-and-white drawings by Negro artists in 

* Being burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their husbands » a practice only 
put a stop to by European intervention a 

t“ Séna” or “Scènes de la Vie Haitienne,” and other studies 
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Paris, ın the British West Indies, or produced in Brazil, which 
any honest connoisseur would have singled out as being genuinely 
good, original and clever. The Negro gift for music and gentus 
for acting do not need any expatiation on my part to affirm their 
existence. There are Negro composers, musicians, actors and 
vocalists of no mean order to-day in Brazil, the United States, 
and the West Indies, and will be, before long, ın South Africa 
and West Africa. I could also cite many a skilled Negro surgeon, 
physician, and even dentist whom I have encountered ın America 
or West Africa. There have been great Negro Generals in the 
history of Haiti, of Venezuela, of Colombia, and of India and 
North Africa. Indeed, successful Negro soldiers actually created 
sovereign States in Western India, one or two of which have lasted 
to this day. I should not be surprised, within the remainder of my 
lifetime, to see emerging from the Negro ranks in America, West 
or South Africa (Islam stunts the mental growth ın the Egyptian 
or French Sudan) a “‘ first-class ° botanist, philologist, electrician, 
engineer, statesman, or novelist. 

The North American Indian—Amerindian, as I prefer to call 
him—is going to be heard of before long in several of these great 
careers and professions. So is the Brazilian ‘‘ Mameluco ’’—half 
Amerindian, half Portuguese. So ıs the Hindu, if he can slough 
the silly and the foul accretions of his once pure and transcendental 
religion; and so are Syrians, Berbers, Arabs and Turks, if they 
can detach themselves from the profitless * doggerel dictated by 
Muhammad of Mekka to Jewish and Arab scribes and Abyssinian 
slaves. The men and women of China may yet astonish the 
civilised world even more than Japan has done 1f they can clear 
their minds of cant, and exchange that slavish worship of a semi- 
mythical past for a vivid realisation of the present; ın short, 1f 
they will put themselves to school with the West, and apply the 
best and most modern of our teaching to the ordering of their own 
immense domain. At present a rational essay on geology, 
palzontology, dynamics, germ-diseases, photography, or 
chemistry from a Chinese pen in the Chinese language, 1s almost 
unthinkable But the same thing, barely twenty years ago, might 
have been said about Japan, still more ın regard to Amerindians or 
Filipinos, or West African Negroes; yet these people are entering, 
—-have entered—the pale of the abstrusest science of the White 
man, and are feeling quite at home there. 

The arrogant, imperfectly-educated, unobservant White man of 
England, the United States, Belgium, or South Africa, who would 
continue to assert that the coloured races have made no progress 


* Profitless because the Koran contains nothing of value which cannot be found 
in the Hebrew or the Greco-Syriac Scriptures. 
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‘ towards the White standard and standpoint during ‘the last fifty 


years, that they can never vie in any direction with the White 
race, that it ıs justifiable or necessary to treat them with injustice 
and contumely, 1s a serious enemy to the peace of the world. His 
words—far more than he imagines—are read by many a yellow, 
black, or brown man, who has been given perhaps a better educa- 
tion than his traducer, and who resents most bitterly these ex 
cathedré pronouncements as to his perpetually infertor position ın 
the world, and conceives such a hatred of the overbearing White 
race that in his turn he ıs unjust, and prone to forget that the very 

- education he has received, opening to him the knowledge of good 
and evil, and an understanding of the White man’s speech and 
philosophy, 1s itself a gift from the White man, of whom some 
representatives are the constant friends, 1f others are the cruellest 
enemies of the coloured races. 

On the other hand, just as pernicious 1s the conceited recruit from 
the backward, or one-time helot nations, who decries- the white 
man’s power and past achievements, who fails to realise that he can- 
not as yet develop his own neglected country without an appeal to 
the White man’s capital , and that such capital 1s dearly lent where 
there ıs not complete security for life and property. Such—only re- 
leased a few years ago by the White man’s valour, money, or 
science from some intolerable thraldom, some violent and bloody 
oppression of their fellow coloured men, or barely rid of the ravage 
of diseases stayed by the White man’s heroic devotion*—would now 
ask him to leave them alone to go their own ways, even if these are 


` ways that will lead once more to ruin and depopulation. Yet the 


longer the White man stays among the coloured people, the higher 
rises their standard of comfort and well-being’. Look at Sene- 
gambia as ıt now 1s, 1n the reports of French and English travellers, 
and compare this condition with what Mungo Park described at the 
end of the eighteenth century ; contrast the Dahomé of to-day with 
the Dahomé of the ’sixties, the Benin of 1890 and the Benin - 
of 1910, the Burma of the sixteenth century and the Burma 
of the twentieth. Can any honest man who is not per- 
verse or a fool assert that Algeria has not doubled her 
population under eighty years of French rule, and_ that 
her three millions of Berbers and one million of Arabs 
are not far happier, freer, richer and better educated than their 
ancestors living under the anarchical rule of Turkish Deys or suc- 
cessful Berber freebooters? Much of Natal when it was taken over 
by the British was a depopulated, blood-stained wilderness, white 
* Such as has occurred with the United States doctors ın Tropical America, the 
Philippines, and China, the British in nearly all Africa, China, India, and the 


West Indies, the French in Africa and Madagascar, the Germans in Africa and 
Asia : 
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with the bones of the thousands of men and women slain by 
Dingiswayo, Chaka, Dingane, and their captains, and with a negro 
population reduced to little more than 20,000. It can now show 
a negro population numbering 700,000,* of whom quite a con- 
siderable number are well educated, and a few have passed the 
examginations for the English bar. The same extraordinary ım- 
provement can be seen in the native negro tribes of Eastern Cape 
Colony, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Nyasaland, and parts of Rho- 
desia , improvement in numbers, wealth, physique and education. 
Enormous 1s the debt which Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan owe 
to the British, French, Austrian, American, Swiss and German 
soldiers, administrators, engineers, excavators, explorers and doc- 
tors of medicine, missionaries financiers and consuls—most of all 
to the British. The Egyptian population 1s not lessened by this 
intervention of the White man. In 1877 ıt stood at 6,250,000, ap- 
proximately; ın 1911 it ıs calculated to be 11,000,000 (excluding 
Europeans). And 11,000,000 of free men, not mainly of serfs, as 
heretofore. , 

V. A common inter-racial religion. 

In all our speculations and our framing of policies, we must 
eschew sentimentality and remember the parable of the Ten Talents. 
I write ‘‘ must’’ because weare, after all, governed by natural forces, 
which we can only vaguely understand, but the character of which 
we can at least realise by observing that the storm, the flood, the 
tidal wave, the earthquake, the germ-disease, the blight, the 
drought that follows on the destruction of forests, are not senti- 
mental, but severely practical. Yet this common-sense outlook 
does not exclude Christianity. On the contrary, as we grow older 
and wiser, and understand better the whole history of the develop- 
ment of the human family, genus, species, and existing types, we 
realise that the principles of Christianity have been necessary to 
call Man into existence and to maintain him ın that existence as the 
ruler and developer of this world. It 1s only by ceasing to war 
against one another, by helping one another in the home, the 
nation, and the community of nations, that we can enable mankind 
to advance and not retrogress. We require to concentrate ‘the 
whole of our efforts, not on fighting each other, but on fighting 
recalcitrant Nature: what would have been called the devil in 
‘old-fashioned theology, the devil of hostile, ill-regulated natural 
forces and tendencies. 

If only in this battle we could agree upon a common Inter- 
racial Religion, and that the most simple, undogmatic form of 
Christianity—Christianity without the creeds that were unknown to 





I 
* Not including the 260,000 ın Zululand 
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Christ! The Christian principles that were laid down ın the 
authentic Gospels and Epistles still remain unsurpassed as a rule of 
conduct, as a basis of practical ethics. They are unconnected with 
totemism, Sabbaths, fetish-worship, mysticism, vexatious observ- 
ances, lıtanıes, and the disputable adjuncts of a religion. If we 
could agree to define and adopt such a basis and make it the State 
religion of every country, with leave to each person and com- 
munity to add, on their own account, the elaborations of ritual 
necessary to some individualities, we should have gone far to eStab- 
lish a brotherhood ‘of man, a brotherhood which need not mean 
necessarily a mingling of blood, but a common sympathy and 
interest ın the development of humanity. Applying Christian 
principles, the White man would treat the other races of mankind 
with kindness and justice, without scorn or harsh impatience; and 
they, on their part, would co-operate with him ın the tremendous 
struggle with the blind and heartless forces of Nature which ever 
and again seem to threaten man’s very existence. 

What animosities and conflicts would cease if all the world were 


nominally and basally Christian! Of all the other faiths and rules ' 


of conduct that have ever been placed before the world, from Greek 
philosophy and Egyptian theology to the Babism or Bahaism and 
Prometheanism of to-day, ıt may be said that what there ıs that 1s 
true and of practical good ts to be found ın the simplest exposition 
of Christ’s teaching, and what 1s foreign to that 1s not worth listen- 
ing to or preserving. Thus would Ethics be provided for—in the 
inculcation of Christian principles. But that is not all. To be 
kind, just, and, pure-minded in our dealings with one another ıs not 
enough. We have still to fight the devil of reactionary Nature 1f our 
species 1s to be preserved and if we are to carry out our faith in a 
Divine purpose, such purpose being the conquest of this planet and 
perhaps more beyond by this marvellous creature, Man: who is, for 
aught we know to the contrary, God, made man. For this, the 
only faith worth living and dying for, this Divine purpose of our 
evolution and existence, we want all the help that Science can give 
us. Away with time-wasting mysticism, empirical guesses, ana- 
tomically impossible angels, Mumbo-jumboism, and Free- 
masonry! Let us arrive at our beliefs step by step along the paths 
of Science. Ever and again ıt shall be lawful for some bright 
intelligence among us to guess at what lies round the corner, and 
proclaim his theory—perchance, being taller than his fellows, he 
may catch a glimpse before the rest of the Land of Beulah or the 
peaks that girdle Paradise. But let such far-sighted ones have no 
claim to persecute, crucify, pinch, or burn those others of us who 
are keeping our faces to the ground to be sure we are on the right 
track. 
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The religtonist of the future, ıf he wishes to be listened to, must 
tell us something that ts new and true, and of advantage to 
humanity. He must be an experienced bactertologist, a profound 
anthropologist, an analytical chemist, and able to justify his advice 
on dietetics, on the observance of a weekly rest-day, on the care of 
children, the kindly treatment of the aged, the extirpation of 
povérty, the practice of chastty, by the logical proof—which ıs 
there all the time—that it pays both individually, socially, and 
nationally, to be good. Such teaching will make the creation of 
another Leopofdian régime on the Congo impossible; ıt will lead 
throughout, the world to the enfranchısement of women, to the 
fain treatment of negroes in South Africa, and of Amerindians in 
Yucatan; to the abatement of the colour prejudice in the United 
States,* to more sympathy being shown to the reasonable develop- 
ment of self-government in Egypt and India, to the making of war 
impossible, first between the White nations and next between them 
and the coloured peoples, and between the coloured peoples them- 
selves. But an acquisition of all these branches of knowledge by 
the Negro, the Chinaman, the Hindu, the Malay and the 
Amerindian will enable them to understand that during the long 
martyrdom of humanity the White man has been nearer right than 
they have been, and that the debt which they owe to his intelligence, 
perseverance, bold originality and deathless hope ın the future, 
far outweighs any accidental cruelties or acts of injustice which he 
may have committed in his march over the world. i 
If some such Inter-racial Congress as that which 1s now meeting 
in London could define a religious basis, such as the Christianity 
of Christ, on whieh all nations and civilised races could agree (as 
they may agree on a Universal Language. weights and measures, 
currency, quarantine regulations, scientific nomenclature, an inter- 
national code of law), and on this basis regulate their inter-racial, 
international dealings; then in their own homes and local temples 
they could still continue to carry on other forms of worship of 
Divine, human, animal, vegetable, or meteoric attributes (one 
word, “‘ Divine,’’ covers all these phases of life and energy), such 
as were not inconsistent with the principles of the basic religion. 
There could still survive the stately ritual of the Latin Church, 
the beautiful service of the Anglican Cathedral, even the more 
reasonable practices of Jain Buddhism and the prayers to Allah 
as seen through the mental vista of pure-minded Muhammadans. 
Japan would take a tremendous step forward in the comity of 


* Or in New South Africa In the contingents of Imperial troops which came 
recently to salute the Coronation was a detachment of White South Africans who 
refused to sit at table with their fellow-subjects, the Maori soldiers of New Zealand , 
though the latter are an ethnic type of which any empire might be proud Here 
we see the real “Little England” sp:rit! 
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nations if to-morrow she declared her State religion to be ‘un- 
dogmatic Christianity. The only hope for the continued survival 
of the Turkish dynasty and Empire is for it to have no State 
religion at present, so that Christianity and Judaism may be placed 
on at least an equal footing with Islam, so that Mass may- once 
more be sung at St. Sophia’s, and Jerusalem be restored to the 
Jews as a religious centre, while Christians would be allowed to 
visit Mekka as freely as Muhammadans are permitted to enter St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. Mungo’s of Glasgow, or St. Sofia’s Church 
at Kiev. 


H. H. JOHNSTON. 
\ 


ARBITRATION. ` 


ISTORY confirms the claim that the abolition of war between 
civilised nations by arbitration of all disputes 1s emphatically 
the mission of the English-speaking race. 

As early as 1890 the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington first passed a joint resolution, requesting the President 
from time to time to invite negotiations with other Governments 
to the end that any disputes which could not be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency might be submitted to arbitration, and peaceably 
adjusted by such means. 

This resolution was presented to the British House of Commons, 
July 16th, 1893. The House passed a resoliition approving 
the action of Congress, and stating that her Mayesty’s Government 
would lend thew ready co-operation to the Government of the 
United States for the object in view. Four years later Sir 

‘ Wm. Randal Cremer, Mr. Wilson, M.P , and others appeared 
in New York with the memorable address, signed by several 
hundred Members of Parliament—John Bright among them— 
favouring a Treaty by which all disputes between the two branches 
of our English-speaking race should be arbitrated. The writer 
had been consulted in London by Sir Randal as to the best mode 
of procedure, and it was resolved to ask the President to receive 
the address from the deputation. 

Accordingly, the President was visited at Washington, and 
found to be enthusiastic in the good cause. He gladly agreed to 
receive the deputation, announcing at the same time his ardent 
hope that success would follow. Some of us Americans 
accompanied ‘the deputation to Washington and presented 
them to the President, who greeted each with a hearty 
handshake and words of cordial welcome. His head and heart 
were in the great work. The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty was the 
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- result, which provided for the settlement of all disputes, though 
in a manner which 1s to-day considered somewhat complicated. 
Though ıt passed the Senate by a large majority, ıt nevertheless 
did not receive the needed two-thirds, failing in this, however, by 
only three votes, which shows that even at that early day a large 
majority of the Senate were favourable to arbitration. Various 
causes were‘given for this unfortunate and unexpected result, but 
from all the writer knows he believes that the chief cause lay in 
the unsatisfactory relations which had arisen between seven 
Southern Senators and the President. The former had taken 
offence at some supposed slight from the latter, and resolved that 
his name should never pass into history coupled with such a 
measure as the Treaty of Peace. This 1s not the first time, nor 
will ıt be the last, that the personal equation has decided issues of 
great moment.’ Were Secretaries of Foreign Affairs required to 
visit each other and learn each other’s virtues, becoming thereby 
genuine friends, there would soon be great advances made in 
the realm of International peace and good-will. That we only 
hate those we do not know 1s true as a general rule. If the writer 
were President or Prime Minister, he would urge his Foreign 
Secretary to spend a large portion of his time ın visiting his com- 
peers, and conferring with those who visited him. For promoting 
mutual appreciation and the give-and-take spirit of good fellow- 
ship, the foundation of agreement, there is no substitute for 
personal conference. 

Many arbitration treaties have been made in recent times, but 
none between great Powers which have not contained one clause 
fatal to their efficacy. Questions affecting ‘shonour or vital 
““ interests ’’ have been reserved from submission, and each nation 
left free to sit in final judgment in determining whether either 
were affected. Two reasons were urged in defence of this 
clause. First, to agree to submit such questions was fatal to the 
sovereignty of the nation, the truth being that the power to submit 
all questions proved sovereignty by the strongest of all proofs, 
its exercise. A nation minus the power to submit what it pleases 
has no sovereignty to boast of. The first subject reserved, 2.¢., 
that of ‘Honour, is the most dishonoured word in language. 
No country ever did, or ever could, dishonour another. No man 
ever did, or ever could, dishonour another. It 1s impossible. All 
Honour’s wounds are self-inflicted. The nation which insists upon 
sitting ın judgment in its own cause when ıt chooses to declare 
its honour or vital interests concerned, denies the first principle 
of natural justice. The judge who did so in a case wherein he was 
interested in the slightest degree, being discovered, would die mm 
infamy. So shall the nation soon become infamous which does 
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so, or which claims the right to do so, and thus drives 1ts opponent 
to war; for the crime of war ıs inherent. It decides not ın favour of 
the right, but always ın favour of the strong. There ıs no moral 
force in its judgment. The nation, therefore, which drives its 
adversary to such a tribunal 1s criminal. 

We hear much of the enormous cost of war. Ruinous though 
this may be, it ıs as dust ın the balance compared with its sın. ` 
This ıs what renders it our foremost duty to abandon the killing 
of man by man, and bring civilised nations under the rule of Law; 
not the cost, but the crime. 

- Jt 1s the exception of -honour and vital interests ın Arbitration 
Treaties, and this alone, which has rendered these inoperative in 
relation to international peace; as long as nations retain the right 
to determine for themselves what pertains to their honour or vital 
interests, there 1s and can be no security against war, and, what 
is far more destructive than war itself, the constant, ever-pressing 
danger of war. It is this, and not actual war, which ominously 
overhangs the world as a cloud threatening to burst and devastate 
the earth. Generations of men live and die ın our age during 
prolonged years of peace, but from the cradle to the grave not one 
escapes the ever-present, appalling danger of war. In our day one 
nation prepares against this ever-threatening danger, and other 
nations inevitably follow, every nation truly proclaiming that its 
action ıs solely defensive—as indeed we may justly believe it 1s 
intended to be—and yet the result is that preparation begets pre- 
paration, thus increasing the danger ıt is fondly expected to lessen. 
Last year our Republic spent seventy per cent. of its total revenue 
upon war and wer pensions, and yet it ıs of all the great nations 
éhe least_destrous of war, being without territorial ambitions, and 
earnestly desirous of living at peace with all. Britain’s cost per 
head was even greater. 

It was this alarming condition of affairs which drove President 
Taft to reconsider seriously the problem of peaceful arbitration, 
which had so far failed. He had no difficulty in discovering the 
cause, and the sole cause, of this; and therefore stated that all 
questions should be submitted to arbitration. 

‘ More recently, ın Washington, he made the bold declaration 
with even greater emphasis, insisting that all ‘‘ questions, whether 
“ of honour, territory, money, or anything else,’’ should be matters 
of arbitration, adding that if one of the great nations would join 
the Republic in such a treaty, a great step forward would be made. 
The prompt acceptance of this proposal by Britain through its 

“ trusted Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, upheld by 
Mr. Balfour, Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Redmond, and other 
leaders—especially the Prime Minister, whose perorations in the 
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Albert Hall and the Guildhall will endure as literary gems apart 
from their high source—has brought the whole civilised world for 
the first tıme to the serious consideration of the crime of wai. 
Britain’s example has already produced an astounding effect. 
France, the Netherlands and Germany have followed, and are 
at this writing engaged ın ‘conference with the Republec in 
Washington, and the dawn of a peaceful, civilised world begins 
at last to gild the heavens. Our own English-speaking race, 
scattered as ıt ıs throughout the world, is at last a unit, vibrating 
simultaneously from continent to continent the world over as was 
never before possible until united by the electric chord. Thus 
after twenty-one long years of struggle for the principle of 
arbitration (1890 to 1911), our race ıs about to triumph and set the 
world another noble example, worthy of being followed. It has. 
been asked what 1s to be the result of this Treaty embracing our 
race? The answer is easy. Britain, to her eternal honour, was 
the first to emancipate the slaves, paying the value thereof, and 
assuming it as an honourable debt. Our Republic, by a stroke of 
the pen of Abraham Lincoln, emancipated her slaves. The result 
is that already slavery 1s a thing of the past in civilised lands. 

Our race in Britain and America abolished private war—the 
duel. What ıs the result? The Emperor of Germany found when 
he mounted the throne that duels in his army averaged twelve 
hundred yearly. To-day the average is twelve! He required a 
Court of Honour first to yudge whether a duel was necessary, 
giving us reason to hope that he will promptly recognise that before 
nations go to war an Arbitral Court should first be called upon to 
judge whether war be necessary, and thus relieve the interested 
`~ parties from the crime of sitting in judgment in their own cause 
All honour to the Emperor for this splendid triumph—an Emperor 
whose hands are guiltless of shedding human blood, and who 
loves peace. 

As for the duel in France, ıt ıs rapidly becoming a farce. It 1s 
already burlesqued upon the stage, the sure precursor of speedy 
and entire abolition. Such are the results of the action of our 
race in taking these two great initial forward steps, the abolition 
of slavery and of the duel. How can we doubt that the third and 
greatest of all triumphs, the abolition throughout the wide 
boundaries of our race of the brutal butchery of man by man in 
war will likewise be followed by the other nations? It ıs as certain 
to be as that night shall follow day. 

In our time the glamour of heroism which once surrounded war 
is rapidly being dispelled. When war was the only career thought 
worthy of a gentleman, and men went armed and were expected 
to protect themselves, it was inevitable that any other profession 
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should be deemed beneath their consideration. The Church, the 
Law, or any peaceful career was for the weaklings of the 
family, destitute of courage, physical prowess or other 
subsidiary qualities of true manhood. There was little else 
worthy of doing in those barbarous days than quarrelling 
and® fighting with each other. Every man of standing was 
his own protector and avenger—a barbarian in this respect. 
Literaturé, Invention, Science, Discovery, Education, Art, andall the 
precious parts of civilised life, as we know ıt in our happier day, 
were practically non-existent as popular forces The brute ın man 
still ruled the race; men fought each other face to face, and physical 
prowess and brute courage were the conquering qualities Man 
was still 


“ Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Even ın the cannon’s mouth,” 


where alone, with very rare exceptions, it could then be acquired. 
Naturally, soldiers became the heroes of such an age. 

Consider the change in our day. Men are no longer permitted 
to carry arms nor to avenge their fancied or even real wrongs. All 
must submit to the law; hence internal peace reigns. Men'now 
enlist in Army or Navy for permanent careers, are supported and 
paid wages by the Government, because of their pledge to go forth 
and shoot down other men as directed. Generally speaking, they 
live their whole lives ın barracks or upon ships of war, without ever 
having to fire a shot at anybody or any ship, or to be exposed to the 
attack of any enemy. The strong probability 1s that they will 
never be in battle at all, but live and die without ever being within 
range of strife. *More than this, ıt ıs extremely unlikely that any- 
thing heroic would be ın their power even were they in battle. Fir- 
ing cannon out of warships at imaginary foes twelve miles distant, 
only to be seen with a telescope, or soldiers one mile apart, firing, 
from behind cover at each other almost out of range, does not strike 
one as particularly heroic. They can’t help obeying orders, and 
` they are paid to do this. Nothing heroic here! When ıt was 


Man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel, 


savage as this was, there was at least some trace of the heroic in 
it, as heroism was defined in that rude age. To-day we should 
arrest such barbarians, put them in jail, and feed them upon a 
spare diet. If ani English-speaking man challenged another to 
fight a duel 1h eur day, either with pistols or swords, as ın the olden 
days, he would be laughed at as an ass. So time changes and 
abolishes the brutal customs of the past. ‘ 

The man who enlists ın the army or navy to-day, really runs 


> 


` 
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such slight danger from either heroic defence or assault that an 
insurance company, making only nominal charges and paying 
enormous premiums for every act of heroism or every injury re- 
ceived ın battle, would earn surprising dividends. Its shares would 
soon head the list in value. It would prove a splendid risk to 
ensure that not one soldier or sailor to-day ın the service of our 
English-speaking race will ever fire a shot at an enemy; that he 
should be wounded ın battle ıs so highly improbable as to be pro- 
nounced almost impossible. They all run infinitely greater risk 
to-day of being struck by lightning. The strong probability 1s that 
not one of them, from commander-in-chief downwards, generals, 
admirals, colonels, or captains, will ever see an enemy, and that 
these would-be heroic gentlemen will pass into old age, and finally 
leave us, just as our warships are destined to decay without firing 
a heroic shot. 

Consider the dangers of a military or naval career ın our day as 
compared with an industrial one. Not a railway locomotive 
engineer or fireman, switch tender or trackman, conductor or train- 
man, coal miner, ship’s captain or crew, but lives in greater danger 
of accident or death than any private, colonel, or general in the 
British or American Army The industrials are constantly in 
danger while on duty. The others are scarcely ever in danger, and 
for years—sometimes for their entire career—never in the slightest 
degree, and yet we have hitherto taken the verdict of the past for 
granted that the military and naval forces are still heroic. 


„Nothing could be more mistaken. Times have changed. The 


military and naval people had their day in the past and 
ranked at the top. The professions are: now atethe top, and the 
heroes of industrialism follow, the militia and the policemen aé 
the guardians of the law, never the assailants, but always the pro- 


itectors, ranking very high indeed in our day. 


Another point of view may here be considered. War has some- 
times been extolled as the mother of valour and civilisation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this. 

Men were first savages who preyed upon each other like wild 
beasts. War was their chief occupation. Peace only existed for 
short periods, that tribes might regain strength to resume the 
sacred duty of killing each other. Advance ın civilisation was ım- 
possible while war reigned. Only as war became less frequent'and 
_ longer intervals of peace intervened could civilisation, the mother 
of true heroism, ‘take root and develop moral courage. 

Our lately departed poet and disciple of peace, Richard Watson 
Gilder, has left us the answer to the false 1dea that brute force 
employed against our fellows ranks with heroic courage exerted to 
save or serve them. ` 


t 
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’Twas said ‘‘ When rolt of drum and battle’s roar 
Shall cease upon the earth, O, then no more 
The deed, the race, of heroes in the land ”’ 
But scarce that word was breathed when one small hand 
Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong i 
That had its victims crushed through ages long, 

e Some woman set her pale and quivering face, 
Firm as a rock, against a man’s disgrace; 
A little child suffered in silence, lest 
His savage pain should wound a mother’s breast; 
Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 
And risked, in Truth’s-great name, the synod’s frown, 
A civic hero, in the calm realm of laws, 
Did that which suddenly drew a world’s applause, 
And one to the pest his lithe young body gave 
That he a thousand thousand lives might save 


The reports of the Hero Funds ın various countries show that 
scarcely a day passes without several heroes proving sublime moral 
courage by risking their lives for others. Muners volunteering ın 
greater number than required, without reward, to descend the mine 
in the forlorn hope of rescue , locomotive engineers holding to their 
posts, although rushing to disaster; physicians and nurses risking 
their lives in combating epidemics, innumerable rescues from 

drowning, and other heroic revelations ın various relations of life. 
" Compare these heroes of civilisation, who save or serve, with the 
paid so-called heroes of the past, who slew their fellow-men, or with 
the paid soldiers of to-day, who are rarely, if ever, called upon to 
incur serious risk. 


e 

e The complete result of our arbitration treaty, we fondly but 
undoubtingly anticipate, may require time. Possibly the 
next generation may be the first fully to realise its fruition; 
but come it must, even if our race alone be left at 
present to set the example. But let us enlarge our view and 
assume for the moment that the three other nations with which our 
Republic 1s to-day negotiating in Washington, at their request, 
should decide to join us ın the treaty which provides that all 
disputes be peaceably settled. We should then have not only 
the English-speaking race, but the entire Teutonic race as well, 
Germany being the root and our two lands the branches; in 
addition, France and Holland, one once the foremést power upon 
„the. land and the other once foremost upon the sea. 

Imagine these Jands unitedly informing the world of their 
brotherly and peaceful action, and expressing the ardent hope that 
their neighbours shall consider the propriety of joining in the 
movement for international peace! That some of the other Powers 
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would join is certain Let us suppose that a dispute arose between 
two Powers, and war was feared, the friendly appeal of the peaceful 
Powers to the contestants to arbitrate could scarcely be resisted; 
but if ıt were, the peaceful Powers might then intimate that as 
all nations are concerned as partners in the peace of the world, 
they have rights which should not be ignored, and, if they ‘were, 
it might be found necessary for them to declare non-intercourse 
with the offender who disturbed that peace. 

The writer had occasion to differ from Mr. Gladstone upon his 
first Irish Home Rule Bull, which excluded Irish Members from 
Parliament. He explained that America required the Southern 
States to send Members to Washington, thereby binding their 
States to obey the mandates of the National Congress. ‘‘ Suppose 
“they had refused. What would you have done then? ” asked 
Mr. Gladstone. ,‘‘ First employ all the resources of civilisation. As 
“a first step, stop the mails,” was the reply. “ Stop the mails? ” 
Mr. Gladstone repeated, reflectively. ‘‘ Yes, sir, stop the mails.” 
He pondered a few moments, until the drastic effect of this was 
realised. There are ways of bringing a recalcitrant people to reason 
“more humane, much less costly, and more effective than war. With 
the peaceful nations named united, a gentle intimation that they did 
not expect the peace of the world to be disturbed at that juncture 
would probably suffice; but the boycott in reserve would be found 
a much more powerful instrument for lasting peace than the 
Dreadnought; for what but war have wars bred? This 1s a look 
ahead, but not so very far ahead. All goes well. The majority of 
people now living will see the killing of rhen by men as a means 
of settling the disputes of civilised nations a crime of the past. It’s 
coming yet for a’ that; God speed the day! and thus shall be 
banished from the earth ‘‘ the foulest fiend ever loosed from hell.” 

Just as ıt was with slavery and with duelling, when our race 
banishes war within its wide boundaries, as ıt ıs on the eve of doing, 
it sounds its death knell. 

Long may my native and adopted lands (Motherland and Wife- 
land) hand ın hand, lead the world in its upward and onward 
march to higher and higher, stages of civilisation, tending to make 
earth a heaven, which 1s the mission of our race. Let us falter not! 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


THE END OF IMPERIALISM—AND AFTER. 


MPERIALISM 1s dead ‘That is the supreme fact which emerges 
from the Imperial Conference of 1911. Whatever may be the 
attitude of this country, the overseas Dominions will have none 
ofit Mr. Harcourt truly stated the spirit of the Conference when, 
speaking to a resolution proposed by Sir Wilfred Laurier, he 
said that the governing note of the deliberations had been, ‘‘ not 
‘‘ Imperial concentration, but Imperial co-operation.” From first 
to last, the attitude of the Premiers was a vigilant assertion of the 
liberty of the Dominions. Any proposal which menaced that liberty 
in the interests of a centralised 1dea of Empire was icily rejected. 
Any proposal, on the other hand, which pointed in the direction 
of voluntary co-operation for common ends was welcomed and 
cordially approved. , 

Sir Joseph Ward, who, throughout, alone represented the 
cruder spirit of Imperialism, found himself as a voice crying in 
the wilderness. His eagerness to substitute for the existing 
elasticity and freedom of the relations between this country and 
the overseas Dominions, an elaborate and centralised machinery 
of control was brushed aside with emphatic, almost contemptu- 
‘ous unanimity. His scheme for an Impertal Council of State, “ in 
“ theory and in fact,” advisory to the Imperial Government, did 
not find a single supporter in an assembly coldly indifferent to 
vague aspirations and wholly concerned with practical possibilities. 
The scheme, ‘even as embodied ın the resolution, abounded in diffi- 
‘ulties, and, as developed by Sir Joseph Ward, it involved the 
reconstruction of the whole fabric of the Empire on an impossible 
basis. It was proposed that an Imperial Parliament of Defence 


i 
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should be elected by the United Kingdom and the self-governing - 
Dominions, .on a population basis, which would give the United 
Kingdom 220 members, Canada 37, Australia 25, South Africa 
7, New Zealand 6, and Newfoundland 2. Further, there was to be 
an Imperial Council of Defence, to which the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and Newfoundland 
should each send two representatives. (“On the Council of 
“ Twelve,” Mr. Asquith significantly observed, “the United 
“ Kingdom would have two representatives and the Dominions 
“ten ’’; in other words, Newfoundland, with a population about 
equal to Sheffield, would have as important a voice as the United 
Kingdom.) To this Imperial Parliament of Defence would be 
committed the control of naval, military, and foreign affairs, 
treaties, and all questions involving peace or war. It would vote 
for this purpose money, which would have to be provided on a 
given basis by the constituent states. 

With one consent the Conference dismissed with good-natured 
scorn this attempt to translate the Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain 
into practical terms. It was realised that it meant the end of 
responsible government. The various Ministries, as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurter pointed out, would become “ dumb agents ” for the raising 
of revenues over the expenditure of which they would have no 
control. The divorce of domestic affairs from questions of defence 
and foreign relations, ignored the essential unity of government. 
Social policy, as we have abundant reason to know, is conditioned 
by problems of defence and foreign relationships. Foreign policy 
is the keystone of the arch of government, and a naval panic may 
check the movement of social reform for a generation. The 
Imperial tie would break at the first conflict between a centralised 
policy and the divergent aims of the Dominion Parliaments. The 
two fundamental principles on which the Imperial fabric rests— 
Colonial autonomy and Ministerial responsibility—would dıs- 
appear. How could the Parliaments of this country and of the 
Dominions, carry on their tasks if another Parliament were to 
control the military and naval expenditure and the foreign policy 
of which that expenditure was largely the expression? What 
would be the attitude of the New Zealand Parlament if, as the 
result of a conflict in the Balkans, it was called upon to levy an 
income tax of 6d. in the £ for the purposes of a war which had 
no bearing upon its domestic interests, which it had no real voice 
in making, and over the course of which ıt had no control? The 
loyalty of New Zealand 1s sincere and undoubted; but no senti- 
ment of loyalty would bear the strain of such a violation of the 
principles of self-government. The case, indeed, has only to be 
put to be answered . 3 ° 
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How far removed the Colonial Premiers were from seriously con- 
sidering so revolutionary a scheme of Imperial unity,as that pro- 
posed by Sir Joseph Ward was subsequently evidenced by their 
reception of a very modest proposal made by Mr. Harcourt on the 
part of the Mother Country. This scheme was for the establish- 
ment of a Standing Consultative Committee of the Conference, of 
which the High Commissioners representing the Dominions should 
be members. It was not proposed that the Committee should have 
either executive or legislative functions. Its duties were to be 
simply advisory. It was designed, by furnishing an organic nexus, 
to bridge the intervals between the Conferences. The proposal 
was welcomed by Sir Joseph Ward, and recetved some words of 
approval from Mr. Fisher; but for the rest, the Conference was 
hostile to the idea of any body, however constituted, interfering 
with the direct intercourse between the Home Government and the 
Dominion Governments. They were content with the present 
arrangement, and opposed any permanent, centralised machinery 
If occasion arose, they preferred specific Conferences, appointed 
ad hoc, with definite instructions from the Governments concerned, 
and restricted to the subject in hand. 

This vigilant hostility to anything which threatened to infringe 
in any degree the spirit of self-government, was shown even in 
such minor matters as Mr. Buxton’s proposal for an Imperial 
system of Labour Exchanges. The practical difficulties here,’ 
consequent upon the instancy of the need and the greatness of the 
distance between the Mother Country and the various Dominions, 
are apparent; but it was the determination of the States to have 
no outside complications ın working out their own social, future 
that was the chief cause of the coldness with which the proposal 
was received. 

Tt would be a profound mistake to read into these incidents a 
spirit of hostility to the Imperial connection. There was no 
difference about the end; only a difference about the means to attain 
the end. The need of bringing the parts of the Empire into closer 
relationship was universally: recognised; but this could only be 
done, not by centralised machinery, but by voluntary co-operation 
of the parts. No hard-and-fast formule drawn up by a central 
authority, on which the United Kingdom could outvote the 
Dominions by three to one, could be consistent with Colontal 
autonomy, or could meet the infinitely various requirements of 
half-a-dozen different nations, separated by thousands of miles of 
sea, faced with individual problems of race, climate, and aspiration, 
each approaching the complex ıssues of the Empire from its own 
angle, each the guardian of its spectal interests in relation to 
Imperial policy. A 
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This complexity of purpose was revealed at every turn. Take 
the case of the coloured seamen. Here the Home Government and 
New Zealand were in direct conflict. We are the guardians alike 
of the Indians and of British shipping , New Zealand 1s concerned 
primarily for neither, but for the protection of 1ts own social and 
economic ideal, with which the low-paid coloured seaman comes, 
into conflict. So with South Africa. Lord Crewe, as Secretary 
For India, made an earnest appeal for a change of front on the part 
of the Dominions on the subject of the immigration of Indians as 
fellow-citizens of the Empire. But he saw the difficulties, both 
economic and racial, and frankly admitted the absolute right of the 
self-governing Dominions to decide whom they would admit as 
fellow-citizens in their own territories. No case could better illus- 
trate that opposition between national and Imperial interests which 
makes the idea of a Zollverein unthinkable. It ıs a plausible 
dream, which vanishes at the touch of realities. The same lesson 
emerged from the discussion of the question of naturalisation. Mr. 
Batchelor asked whether resolutions on this subject at previous 
Conferences had resulted in any concrete action. Mr. Harcourt 
replied that the moment the individual Dominions were consulted 
the most acute differences arose. And when the subject came up 
later, 1t was found that the nearest approximation to uniformity of 
naturalisation consisted of an Imperial citizenship, subject to the 
conditions of national citizenship in the various states of the 
Empire. Nor are the obstacles to uniformity limited to the varying 
corditions of the separate Dominions. In some matters even the 
Dominions are not free agents. Thus, when Sir Joseph Ward 
made a proposal in favour of uniformity in the Law of Accident 
Compensation, it was pointed out by Sir Wilfnd Laurier and Mr. 
Batchelor that, while they agreed with the intention, the matter was 
one controlled by the different provinces or states of their several 
Dominions. 

But while the Conference turned an adamantine front against all 
proposals to put the Empire in chains, it devoted itself with equal 
unanimity to discovering means by which the common interests 
could be voluntarily co-ordinated and advanced. In the realm of 
practical and concrete affairs, such as an Imperial system of wireless 
stations, an Imperial currency of postal orders, the nationalisation 
of cables, and the cheapening of cable rates, the treatment of un- 
desirable aliens, the reform of the Imperial Court of Appeal, 
reciprocal legislation in regard to destitute and deserted persons, 
the encouragement of the emigration of British emigragts to the 
Dominions rather than to foreign countries, the amendment of the 
navigation laws with a view to securing uniformity of treatment to 
British shipping and preventing unfair competition with British 
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ships by foreign subsidised ships, the desirability of approximating 
to Imperial uniformity ın the law of copyright, patents, trade- 
marks, and companies, the discussion of the possibility of adopting 
the metric and decimal systems throughout the Empire, the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to visit the various parts of 
the Empire, inquire into natural resources, trade conditions, 
reciprocal trade relations, etc.—in these and other matters the Con- 
ference was fertile in suggestions which cannot fail to be infinitely 
fruitful to the Commonwealth. 

The most important departure, however, in the field of Imperial 
co-ordination on a voluntary basis was in the matter of foreign 
affairs. It ıs in this field that the two schools of thought—the 
Imperialist and the Liberal—are most sharply confronted. The 
Dominion Premiers will have nothing to do with the Imperialist 
idea of setting up an Imperial Parliament of Defence which would 
make them parties to, or rather ‘‘ dumb agents ”’ of, the foreign 
policy and resultant expenditure of the British Government. But 
the alternative policy of Liberalism presented to them by Sir Edward 
Grey was cordially welcomed and endorsed. At no previous con- 
ference has there been so full and frank a statement of Imperial 
foreign policy as that which Sir Edward made. It impressed the 
Colonial Premiers as an epoch-making event Nor did this state- 
ment stand alone. A specific issue of great and far-reaching con- 
sequences—the Declaration of London—was definitely submitted 
to the judgment of the Conference, and received its unanimous 
approval. But, most important of all, was the undertaking given 
by Sir Edward Grey that in future the Dominions should be con- 
sulted—at an inter-departmental conference, to consider the pro- 
gramme and instructions—in regard to all Hague Conventions and 
in regard to ‘‘other international agreements affecting the 
‘*Dominions’’ where time, opportunity, and subject matter permit. 
There has been some doubt as to the precise meaning of the latter 
clause—whether ıt applies only to treaties similar in character to 
Hague Conventions or to all treaties of whatever kind. Whatever 
the meaning, the pledge, ratified in a resolution by the Conference, 
carries us far in the direction of an Imperial partnership in foreign 
affairs, consistent with the freedom of the parts. Foreign policy 
must always be an affair of the Imperial Government; but it is 
now qualified by giving the Dominions the right of withdrawal 
where their interests are involved. As Sir Wilfrid Laurier pointed 
out, the practice had already been adopted in regard to commercial 
treaties gf nevéreincluding the Dominions Beyond the Seas without 
their consent, and that implied consultation. Moreover, in Canada 
they had claimed the liberty of negotiating their own treaties of 
commerce, and that had been given them. The extension of this 
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practice of consultation and principle of freedom, from commercial 
to general treaties ıs a fundamental advance. Sır Wilfrid seemed 
to question whether it was not too great a concession for the Foreign 
Office to make. Perhaps he only saw ın ıt too great a temptation 
to the Dominions to become parties to the conflicts of the Old 
World. But the proposal was warmly endorsed, and its adoption 
registers a great step in the consolidation of that Empire of free 
nations—each complete master of ıts own affairs, and all co-operat- 
ing freely ın common affairs—which is the enduring triumph of 
Liberalism. 

The Conference, ın short, has demonstrated at once the utter 
impracticability of the Imperialist scheme of Empire, and the 
sufficiency of the Liberal scheme. It has revealed the Dominions 
in the light no longer of ’prentice hands in statesmanship, but as 
mature communities, strong, self-reliant, 1ndependent—commun1- 
ties which have opened up the prairies and the waste places of the 
earth, which have built their state upon the rock of freedom, and 
which love the Mother Country because she respects that freedom. 
The Conservative vision of the Empire as the far-shining tail of a 
comet whose head 1s the office of the Tariff ‘‘ Reform ’’ League 
is dissipated for ever. Too long that mischievous view has pre- 
veiled. Too long ıt has been assumed that the Dominions are the 
legitimate offspring of Conservatism, to be exploited in the 
interests of any scheme which the Conservative party may wish to 
impose upon the people of these islands. The prevalence of this 
peinicious heresy has been largely due to the unsatisfactory state 
of Press intercourse between this country and the Dominions. The 
cable rates to the Dominions are so high thag news, especially 
political news, is transmitted ın but few versions, and those oft 
presented with a Conservative bias. The Colonial reader ıs given 
the general impression that Liberal Cabinets are composed of dis- 
credited politicians, hastening to a fall, and that Conservatism 1s 
the permanent atmosphere of the country. It 1s only the succession 
of Liberal victories that enables the overseas nations to correct this 
perverted presentation of facts. Nor 1s the reverse of the matter 
any better. The news which ıs received here from the Dominions 
1s Scrappy, incoherent, and tinctured with the interests of party. 

The Conference, in bringing the actual facts into juxtaposition, 
has therefore been something ın the nature of a mutual revelation. 
Liberalism in England 1s found by the Dominions to be more firmly 
seated than at any time in history—faced by an undisciplined mob 
who know neither how to fight nor how to fiy. And the Dominions 
are represented by Liberals to a man—by men who stand for a 
democratic ideal and a policy of social regeneration, which this 
country 1s only now beginning timidly to imitate. In this dis- 
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covery of the realities of the Empire the dream of Imperialism 
vanishes. It1s seen that the Empire whose root is in the Liberalism 
of the eighteeenth century, still breathes the air of freedom, and 
that its life 1s inspired by the Liberal idea. No fabric comparable 
with it exists in the world to-day. No fabric comparable with ıt has 
everexisted. It 1s the greatest achievement of the spirit of liberty 
that history has to offer—the supreme contribution that the English 
people has made to the affairs of men. It ts much to have won 
liberty for ourselves, but ıt ıs an immeasurably greater thing to 
have spread that priceless heritage over a quarter of the globe. 
The struggle between Imperialism and the Liberal 1dea—between 
the 1dea of a community of sister nations, each working out its own 
salvation on lines of freedom and self-government, and the idea of a 
centralised government imposing its will upon its offspring—has 
continued for a century and a half. It may now be said to be over. 
Its first chapter was the War of Independence; its last was the 
Union of South Africa. The Conference of 1911 registers the end 
of the conflict. And the victory, final and complete, is with 
Liberalism. Throughout all this struggle the philosophies of the 
two schools have never changed fundamentally, though that of the 
Impertalists has been modified ın externals to suit the changing 
temper of the times.” The idea which dictated the policy of Lord 
North, when he sought to break the spirit of the embattled farmers 
of New England, was the same idea that brought Canada to the 
point of rebellion ın 1837, the same that inspired the opposition of 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Milner to the grant of self-government to 
the conquered provinces of South Africa, the same that led Lord 
Selborne and Mr, Austen Chamberlain, on the eve of the Confer- 
womgce, to denounce the proposed reciprocity treaty between Canada 
and the United States as an act almost of treachery to the Empire. 
However it 1s concealed, with whatever sophistries 1t 1s enveloped, 
the idea of the Imperialists is that the Colonies are the property of 
this country, to be exploited for our profit and to be displayed as 
a barbaric prince might display his splendid retinue of followers. 
That one of them should seek to come to terms with a neighbouring _ 
people and arrange the conditions on which it shall live beside it 
in amity and prosperity shocks Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Sel- 
borne as the violation of our divine right to rule our offspring, to 
say how their commerce shall be developed, what taxes their food 
shall bear, what friends they shall be allowed to have. Essentially 
there is no change here from the spirit that lost us the United States. 
The only change is ın the conditions and in the strength of the 
colonies which laugh such pretensions to scorn. 
And as there is no change in the vision of Imperialism, so there 
is none in that of Liberalism. The mighty rhythms of Burke are 
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still the music to which ıt marches The appeal which he addressed 
to the House of Commons ın March, 1775, ın the midst of the 
American crisis, 1s as vital and operative to-day as when it was 
uttered. It contains the whole gospel of a sane and enduring 
Empire. ‘‘ Let gentlemen read this speech by day, and meditate 
“upon it by night,” said Fox, and the injunction 1s as wise in 
the twentieth century as it was in the eighteenth. These words 
should be written in the minds and hearts of all who have to do 
with the business of government .— : 


“« My hold of the colonies 1s ın the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, 
and equal protection These are ties, which, though light as aur, 
are as strong as links of iron Let the colonies always keep the 
idea of their civil rights associated with your government , they 
will cling and grapple to you, and no force under heaven would 
be of power to tear them from their allegiance But let it be once 
understood, that your government may be one thing and their pri- 
vileges another—that these two things may exist without any 
mutual relation—the cement 1s gone, the cohesion in loosened ; 
and everything hastens to decay and dissolution As long as you 
have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this country 
as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of England 
worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards you The more 
they multiply, the more friends you will have ; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience Slavery 
they can have anywhere It ıs a weed that grows ın every soil. 
They may have ıt from Spain, they may have ıt from Prussia But, 
until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your 
natural dignity, freedom they can have from none but you This 
1s the commodity of price of which you have the monopoly This 
1s the true act of navigation which binds to you the commerce of the 
colonies, and through them secures to you the wealth of the voit ~ 
Deny them this participation of freedom and you break that sole 
bond, which originally made, and must still preserve the unity of 
the Empire Do not entertain so weak an imagination as that 
your registers and your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, 
your cockets and your clearances, are what form the great securities 
of your commerce Do not dream that your letters of office, and 
your instructions and your suspending clauses are the things that 
hold together the great contexture of this mysterious whole These 
things do not make your government. Dead instruments, passive 
tools as they are, it 1s the spirit of the English communion that 
gives all their life and efficacy to them. It 1s the spirit of the 
English constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the 
Empire, even down to the minutest member ”” 


All this, said Burke, would sound ‘‘ wild and chimerical to the 
‘‘ profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians who 
“think that nothing exists but what ıs gross and material ’’; but 
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to men ‘‘ truly initiated and mghtly taught, these ruling and master 
“ principles are ın truth everything and all in all. The profane 
herd of erghteenth-century Imperialists trrumphed, and America 
was lost; but the final victory 1s with Burke, and the British Empire 
is the monument of those ruling and master principles which he 
enunctated for all time. From those principles there will be no 
departure Imperialism thunders periodically at the base of the 
great structure that Liberalism has built throughout the world. 
To its ‘‘ gross and material” vision, the Empire ıs always in 
danger, always on the point of falling to pieces, always in need of 
some cunning mechanism of bolts and bars to hold ıt together. 
Now it 1s proposed to set up an Imperial Council as overlord of 
the Dominions, and as a check to the liberty of the young nations. 
Now what 1s needed to save us is an ingenious fiscal machine, 
which would destroy the economic freedom of the parts, again it 
is a centralised military and naval defence scheme, under which the 
burdens would fall upon all, and the popular control be retained 
by none All these various expedients spring from the same 
vicious root, a distrust of liberty, and a foolish reliance upon 
“ gross and material’? bonds All of them have been shattered 
when they have been brought out of the realm of vague and form- 
less aspiration to the test of the realities of Empire. Colonial 
Preference was interred at the Conference of 1907; the idea of an 
Imperial Council, with legislative and executive functions, vanishes 
with the Conference of 1911, the scheme of a centralised defence 
died with the individual action of Canada and Australia. 

With the false tdols of Imperialism lying broken and discredited 
in the dust, the future of the British Empire becomes clear and 
eemmegnant with vast and beneficent results to the world. A family 

of sister nations bound together by “ties light as air but strong 

“as links of iron,” ıt stands sentinel around the seven seas, speak- 
ing one language, acknowledging one crown, united in the sacred 
memories of a glorious ancestry The English Bible 1s its common 
heritage, and Shakespeare the crown of its common literature. Its 
traditions have their roots in the glens of Scotland and on the 
downs of England, and its customs and speech are more 
reminiscent of Old England than our own. One civilisation, 
adapting itself to varying conditions and flowering tnto diverse 
experiments, unites the whole family. Over ıt there broods the 
spirit of a fraternal and indestructible peace, and through it there 
run the sanctions of a common law, whose highest seat of authority 
is in the Motherland. But greatest of all the spiritual links that 
make us one 1s the tradition of British freedom. It ıs as the 
sanctuary of freedom, that, as Burke foretold a century and a half 
ago, the children turn their faces to the Mother Country. [tis 
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because we have not only won freedom for ourselves, but have 
conceded and preserved it to our offspring, that now, when that 
offspring has reached a vigorous and independent manhood, it 
renders us the homage of a free, sincere, and filial Iove, its loyal 
co-operation for all common ends, and the assurance of 1ts powerful 
aid in time of need. If we had sought to put the Colonies‘in the 
strait jacket of Imperialism, they would have gone the way of the 
United States. We gave them their liberty, and they remain our 
children. 
A. G. GARDINER. 


MOROCCO, THE POWERS, AND THE 
FINANCIERS. 


\. 


T a moment when the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, to say nothing of other countries less 
interested, are indulging in conversations that may have the effect 
of altering the map of Africa, it 1s not very safe to discuss the 
future of Morocco; but it ıs quite permissible to recall the ım- 
mediate past, and to gather from ascertained causes some hint of 
what 1s to come. If the International procedure affecting 
the country, to which reference must be made, does not 
appear to be remarkable either for honesty or intelligence, 
we must be content with the thought that it 1s the best 
that Europe can afford. It may even be said to compare 
not unfavourably with concerted diplomatic endeavour 1n the Near 
mast. 

A brief retrospective survey may start with the closing year of 
the last century, when this country’s hands were fully occupied 
in wresting from the Boers the independence that was to be 
returned to them when sufficient blood and money had been wasted 
for the assertion of Imperial supremacy and the inalienable rights 
of financiers. In those dark days France moved her Algerian 
boundaries many kilometres to the west, seized Moorish oases, and 
destroyed their defenders in the highest interests of civilisation. 
There was considerable alarm in Morocco, and had Great Britain 
been able to intervene she might have proclaimed a protectorate 
over the whole country, for oddly enough, the intense dislike the 
Moors have for the French ıs associated with a very great liking 
for the British, The Moors could not understand why diplomacy 
should avail to turn a trusty friend into an indifferent spectator, 
nor could our representatives in Tangier supply a convincing 
explanation. It was not possible to do anything more than com- 
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plete arrangements to protect the British position to the entrance to 
the Mediterranean should France proceed too far, and the gradual 
success of British arms was associated with a diminishing tension 
in Morocco. 

When the South African War was over, and the question of 
consolidating the Imperial position was under discussion,, the 
Anglo-French Convention of 1904 was arrived at, on the initiative 
of Lord Cromer, who persuaded the Government that a free hand 
in Egypt was worth more than any interests that could be acquired 
in Morocco. It 1s of special significance that Great Britain and 
France agreed that there should be no fortifications other than those 
of the Spanish preszdios on the coast from Melilla to the hills on the 
right of the river Sebu. Against the whole arrangement Lord 
Rosebery protested ın a very remarkable speech in the Queen’s 
Hall, in the course of which he said. ‘‘I hope and trust, but I 
“ hope and trust rather than believe, that the Power which holds 
‘* Gibraltar may never have cause to regret having handed Morocco 
‘over to a great military Power.” 

In point of fact occasion for regret came very soon, for in the 
following spring the Kaiser visited Tangier, and informed the 
delighted, but rather credulous representatives of the supreme 
authority that the independence of Morocco was a matter that 
must ever remain the object of his keenest regard. It 1s not neces- 
sary to remind anybody who follows foreign politics how this 
subtle challenge fluttered the dovecotes of diplomacy, nor would ıt 
be a grateful task to recall in this place the methods by which 
Monsieur Delcassé was prepared to deal with the situation, or 
how he was marooned to save the grave and imminent danger of 
European war The Conference at Algegiras was not entered upon pam 
light-heartedly by any of the signatories to the Act that followed. 
It was known that a failure must bring about a war. The whole 
Moroccan question had been avoided for many years. Nobody 
wanted to see ıt opened. But Necessity proved to be the mother 
of Convention, and when the Conference broke up, France and 
Spain had received a special mandate, and the rest of Europe was 
to remain content with equality of trading rights, the assurance of 
Moroccan independence, and the absence of fortifications along 
the shores where the Atlantic and the Mediterranean meet. Of the 
Moorish police force, the State Bank, and the rest, there is no need 
to write. 

Had all the powers whose representatives signed the Act of 
Algeciras been prepared to abide by the spirit as well*as the letter 
of their undertaking, there would have been no trouble; but, 
unfortunately, the temptation to fish ın troubled waters was too 
great for France and for Spain. As soon as the Anglo-French 
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Convention of 1904 had been signed, Monsieur Delcassé made a 
secret treaty with Spain in regard to Morocco. A year later another 
secret treaty followed with the same Power, and there 1s no reason 
to believe that either of these treaties was disclosed ın its entirety 
to the Conference. 

France lost no time ın putting into working order the mandate 
she had received from the Conference. The Moors are stubborn 
folk, and full of absurd prejudices. When ın the high interests of 
civilisation ıt became necessary, or expedient, to run a railway 
line through one of their burial grounds outside Casablanca, they 
were so ill-mannered as to protest violently, and kill a workman 
or two. To be sure the Basha of the town arrested the murderers, 
and undertook to hand them over to justice, but at the critical 
moment, when excitement was still running high, the French 
warship Galilée arrived off the port, and her commander saw 
glory within his grasp. So he bombarded the defenceless town 
of Casablanca, soldiers were landed, and the proceedings as 
described to me by eye-witnesses, were of the kind that are better 
left unprinted here. Naturally, ıt became necessary to punish the 
Moors for objecting to the desecration of their burial grounds, and 
compelling the commander of the Galilée to cover himself with 
glory, and the campaign, which will be well remembered, followed. 
Europe saw with satisfaction how hundreds of wicked Moors who 
endeavoured to stop the French advance, met with the inevitable 
fate of those whose cause is not supported by modern armaments. 

The campaign came to an end, and naturally France asked the 
Sultan to pay the bill. Then it was that the financiers began to 
appear upon the gcene. Morocco had no money, but had assets, 

nd financiers are ready to lend money on the double security of 
valuable assets and a Government guarantee. If the borrower 
can’t pay, he must give more assets, until at last all that 1s worth 
having ıs in the hands of his creditors, and while he is being sold 
up, the Press of Europe reads him a solemn lesson upon the dangers 
of improvident finance. Mulai-el-Hafid, newly proclaimed Sultan 
of Morocco, found himself in an extremely difficult position; he 
did not feel secure, so he gave concessions. Spain had some 
in the Hinterlands of Melilla, but unfortunately the mountain- 
eers in that part do not recognise any Sultan’s right to dispose 
of their property, and although there was French money behind 
the Spanish endeavour, ıt was hardly successful. Spain suffered 
considerable reverses, and came near to an internal revolution, 
owing to the Strange aversion of her reservists from leaving their 
wives and children to starve while they went into the mountains of 
Melilla to fight the battle of International capitalists. The strong 
man, Sefior Maura, saved Spain from revolution, and in the con- 
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fusion that prevailed, contrived to gratify his clerical friends by 
shooting Francisco Ferrer, who had been very rudely outspoken 
on many occasions, and had been proved beyond doubt to be 
endeavouring to educate the rising generation in Spain. Had he 
been allowed to live and to educate, financiers yet unborn might 
have found even more difficulty in sending other people to fight 
their battles. A firing party ın the trenches of Montjuich averted 
this unspeakable calamity, and a coat of royal whitewash was 
applied to the rather tarnished reputation of the court martial. 
High finance was displeased by the result of the Melilla cam- 
paign. Nasty and vulgar things were said ın the papers about the 
people who were pulling the strings, and there had been none of 
those superlative profits that helped financiers to bear up man- 
fully against the shameful abuse of those who lacked their 
capacities and opportunities. The next move on the board was a 
union of French and German financial interests. Messrs. Krupp 
and Messrs, Schneider joined hands, there was a Franco-German 
arrangement (February, 1909), and out of ıt was born the Union 
of Moroccan Mines. The ostensible purpose of the Franco- 
German agreement was to define French and German interests in 
Morocco, to disavow the intention of creating ‘economic 
“ privileges,” and generally speaking to do what ıs right 
to all men—Moors, of course, excepted. It was a noble 
arrangement, putting an end at once to Franco-German sus- 
picion, and Franco-Spanish finance. The Sultan advised the 
great Kaids that they must put no obstacle in the way of 
hard-working European prospectors, who travelled all over 
the country searching in the interests of civilisation for the 
copper, gold, silver, galena, iron, nickel, manganese, and antimonyammy, 
in which Morocco abounds. The prospectors toiled hard for their 
masters. Great progress was made. It was reported that a great 
part of the Moors were cowed, and were admitting the Infidel to 
break open the sacred soil of their Fatherland. The time was 
approaching when the Union of Moroccan Mines might hope to 
approach the investing public, and bring the last blessings of 
civilisation, the mining camp, and its accessories, to the poor, 
benighted Moors. But before doing this ıt was necessary that the 
position of a Sultan so complacent as Mulat-el-Hafid should be 
rendered secure, for there were rumours that certain Moors of con- 
siderable influence tn the country were beginning to remember that 
the exploitation of mineral wealth 1s opposed to the tenets of their 
faith, and that they were looking among the Sultan’s innumerable 
half-brothers for one who could bear the burden of empire, and up- 
hold Moorish independence. The people were being taxed beyond 
the limits of endurance to pay the debts‘the Sultan had incurred 
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through the Casablanca, Melilla, and other regrettable incidents, 
and the whole country was ripe for revolt. If there were a civil 
war, flotations would fall flat, and must be postponed sine die. 
It was a perplexing situation, but French diplomacy was equal to 
e it. The revolt of some of the tribes near Fez was sufficient to per- 
suafle the diplomatic intelligence of Paris that the Europeans ın the 
Sultan’s northern capital were in danger, and without a smile 
France dispatched a large army to save them. After all, there was 
nothing to laugh at, one remembers how sturdy Britons once got 
as far as Krugersdorp on the road to Johannesburg to save the 
defenceless women and children of that delectable city from 
the late Mr. Kruger and his myrmidons. A Press, duly ın- 
spired by the Qua: d’Orsay, painted in glowing colours the terrible 
catastrophe that might ensue 1f General Moinier did not reach Fez 
in time, and though a few rude and discontented people went so far 
as to say that the whole business was what 1s commonly called 
“bluff,” and was dictated by the cosmopolitan financiers, the 
French Army moved on to Fez, where, doubtless to its immense 
relief, the Europeans were found to be ın the best of health and 
spirits, quite unconscious of the enormous risks to which they had 
been exposed and their inevitable doom had General Mounier 
arrived late. Then France rested on her laurels, and assured an 
expectant Europe that as soon as she had recovered from her fatigue 
and convinced herself that the true course of civilisation would once 
more run smooth, she would retire from the capital, and leave 
Morocco as independent as ever. She, of course, would need to be 
judge of the moment when she could retire with propriety. 
Unfortunately, Spain did not look upon the Fez excursion with 
æ “sea favourable eye. She had sacrificed a great deal of International 
credit over the Melilla business, which had left her with a big bill 
and a damaged reputation. She saw her erstwhile partner, whose 
desire to isolate Germany had led to the existence of two secret 
treaties with herself, changing front completely. She may have 
even turned to her history books and learned from them that the 
business of pulling chestnuts out of the fire for the neighbour across 
the Pyrenees has never resulted in any profit to herself. She saw 
how her claims would dwindle 1f France were allowed to remain in 
possession, and, taking courage in both hands, she realised sud- 
denly the grave danger to European life and liberty at Laraiche, one 
of the northern Atlantic ports of Morocco, and at Alcazar, a few 
miles inland. She did not communicate to Europe any precise 
details of the danger that threatened Laraiche—they were probably 
too grave to be lightly discussed—but the risks run by Alcazar were 
notorious, for ıt appears that on a certain might thirty men, de- 
scribed as Moors, galloped up to the walls of that fascinating city 
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and fired their guns. To be sure nobody was hurt, the 
attacking force retired at once, and there 1s more than a suspicion 
that these Moors were hired for the occasion, and led by two 
Spanish policemen in disguise , but even if this be true, the danger 

to life, liberty, and ctvilisation was too much for gallant Spain. è 
She occupied Laraiche and Alcazar, and at time of writing, sMe ts 
there still, reinforced, resolute, voluble, and well content. 

Needless to say, public opinion in France was deeply stirred, and 
quite forgot that twenty thousand Frenchmen had gone to Fez to 
protect Europeans. Every student of political morality will realise 
the vast difference between the dispatch of twenty thousand troops 
by a great military power, and the dispatch of five hundred by a 
small one. The first upholds morality, protects life, safeguards 
commerce, conciliates finance, and adds to the laurels that Western 
civilisation always acquires when ıt ıs out on business in the land 
of dark-skinned races. The second creates confusion, engenders 
suspicion, stultifies progress, disturbs markets, and 1s altogether to 
be reprehended. Moreover, it is a bad example, and few observers 
of the general political situation were surprised to hear in the 
beginning of July that Germany had suddenly found it necessary 
to protect her subjects at Agadir-in-Irir, and had sent a warship to 
that eminently desirable, but long neglected port. To be sure, Ger- 
many has no subjects at Agadir to protect, but ın view of French 
and Spanish action, this ıs not a point that need be laboured seri- 
ously, and ıt is not surprising to find that France, who had recerved 
the news of Spanish aggression ın furious wrath, faced the new and 
far more serious situation with the dignity and reserve that we 
associate with a proud and noble race, and, with historic calm, 
asked Great Britain and Russia what they were going to do for ane=« 
old friend ın difficulty. 

It 1s worth pausing for a moment to consider why Germany went 
to Agadir. Many reasons are given. There are some who say that 
with political elections coming ın the near future, a little rousing 
of the war spirit in Germany must have an adverse effect upon 
the Socialist vote Others hold that Germany seeks rectification 
of her Cameroon frontiers. Those who know something of the 
Sus country, which is only nominally a part of Morocco, and pays 
no allegiance to the Sultan, are of opinion that the Kaiser has 
selected it for his share of the spoils 1f Morocco ıs to be broken 
up. In view of the fact that France and Spain between them 
have shattered the Act of Algeciras so badly that ıt may pass the 
wit of diplomacy to put the pieces together again, thfs 1s an astute 
move enough, the danger being smali and the possible profit enor- 
mous. We know very little about the Sus, but Gerard Rohlfs, the 
great traveller, and Lempriére, who also knew the Sus, tel! us that 
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round the mysterious city of Tarudant, which is between forty and 
fifty miles from Agadir, across level country, there are considerable 
copper mines. Another authority says that rich copper ores, gold, 
antimony, nickel, and silver, are found ın abundance in the Sus 
country, although the methods of exploiting this wealth are 
primitive in the extreme. An analysis of the copper ore obtained a 
few years ago from the Sus, shows that it 1s from three to four 
times as rich as that which ts obtained from the copper zone in 
Spain. Rohlfs says that, in his opinion, the Bay of Agadir ıs 
the finest on the whole coast of Morocco, and ıt 1s also reported 
that there ıs petroleum in the Sus country. Under these circum- 
stances, it 1s hardly surprising to find the German Government 
sending warships to Agadir-in-Irir, nor would it be altogether 
astonishing if, pending the interesting conversations now being 
held ın the various capitals of Europe, the warships remain there. 

I have dealt in briefest fashion with the story ot the develop- 
ments that have disturbed the July equanimity of Europe, and 
though ıt 1s quite impossible to forecast the future, in view of the 
wide range of international developments that makes ıt posible for 
the Power that has clarms upon China to accept satisfaction in Peru, 
there are certain facts connected with the situation that no 
diplomacy can obscure. In the first place we find that France has 
been working steadily and indefatigably to consolidate her great 
North African Empire, and has held that the end justifies the 
means She has negotiated in turn with Great Britain, Spain, and 
Germany, and to secure the support of the last-named, was quite 
ready to leave Great Britain outside consideration in shaping a 
huge scheme for, the development of public works ın Morocco. 
To this little lapse of memory one sees no reference ın an extremely 


Toyal British Press, but ıt 1s to be hoped that diplomacy has made a 


note of it. Great Britain has proved very faithful to France, turning 
a blind eye to the exploits that laid Casablanca ın ruins, and filled 
the plains beyond the town with the bodies of slaughtered Moors, 
whose worst offence was that they sought to keep their land in- 
violate Spain agreed to make no trouble as long as certain 
financiers who take a high place on her council board would share 
in the development of mineral wealth; she was not contented with 
her place in the Union of Morocco Mines Germany was content 
to wait for the psychological moment. Only when Great Britain 
had been sufficiently inactive in the preservation of the Algegiras 
Act, and Spain and France had been sufficiently active in its , 
destruction, did she intervene, having seen all three put themselves 
in the wrong, and, consequently, outside the pale of logical explana- 
ton If, as seems likely, the Act of Algeciras is to be torn up 
in theory, as ıt has been torn up ın practice, the significance of 
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Mr. Asquith’s recent declaration ın the House of Commons ıs not 
hard to grasp. A new situation has arisen, one that can hardly 
be saved by the rapid withdrawal of the French forces from the 
interior. It may be that France will withdraw, and having done 
so, will bring diplomatic pressure upon Spain to do the same, and 
will offer Germany compensation elsewhere; not that Germany has 
any claims, but because she has the power to allege them and sup- 
port her allegations. But even if this be done, what permanence 
can such an arrangement afford? As soon as there is trouble in 
the Near East or elsewhere, the Moroccan question will be opened 
up again, for ıt ıs quite clear that the financiers of Europe, whose 
influence, whether for peace or war, 1s paramount, are not going to 
allow such trifles as International integrity or respect for treaties 
to stand ın the way of a profitable company promotion over two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles of virgin territory. They 
will fight tooth and nail, and they have friends in the high places 
of Paris and Berlin. This being so—and nobody who has the 
smallest intrmate knowledge of recent developments will deny 
the truth of the proposition—the whole question of Morocco comes 
up once more for settlement, and Great Britain finds herself in 
the position she occupied ın the days when that splendid public 
servant, the late Sir John Drummond Hay, stood between Morocco 
and French ambitions. Let us remember at this moment the preg- 
nant words of Nelson, that Sir John used to quote so often: 
‘“ Tangier,” said the hero of Trafalgar, ‘‘ must either remain in 
“ the hands of a neutral Power like Morocco, or England must hold 
“it.” Let us remember, too, that 1f the Act of Algeciras ceases 
to realise the intentions of the signatory Powersg, it 1s possible to 
create spheres of influence while neutralising the ports, and seein 
to ıt that no naval stations are established anywhere. That France 
must have a big slice of the country is inevitable. Her geo- 
graphical position demands it, but there seems no reason why the 
claims of other Powers should be overlooked, or why, if France 
refuses to act loyally by the Act of Algeciras, Germany, Spain, and 
Great Britain should suffer. Freedom to trade, the neutrality of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, are points that concern Great Britain. ` 
Spain’s national pride must not be dashed. She still looks to 
Morocco for some compensation of her losses in the war with 
America, and having gone to Laraiche and Alcazar with so much 
pomp and circumstance, must be allowed to go home with as little 
loss of dignity as possible. As far as Germany is concerned, ıt 
is clearly impossible, and to the plain man, undesirable, to keep 
her from a fair share in the distribution of the spoils, 1f a distri- 
bution 1s to come. With a population that increases at the rate 
of something Itke a million a year, she must and will have outlets, 
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and though ıt ıs possible that the forces of diplomacy may prove 
strong enough to give her satisfaction somewhere outside the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Morocco, the position of the Powers that 
strive to check her legitimate advance ın all directions 1s very 
simular to that of a man who stands upon the safety valve of an 
engipe in an endeavour to keep steam from escaping. 

Beyond all question, the hopes of those who saw ın the Act of 
Algeciras the settlement of a question that provides the greatest 
danger to the peace of Europe have been dashed. Europe will be 
fortunate if recent developments in North-West Africa do 
not lead to such a situation as that which resulted from 
the occupation of Welr-hai-wet by Great Britain and the 
consequent seizure of Kaio-chau by Germany. We must 
not forget, as European diplomacy ıs so prone to forget, 
that the Moors are quite ready to fight aggression wher- 
ever they find it, and that, according to their teaching Para- 
dise ıs open to all who die ın defence of the faith. Great Britain, 
as the greatest ruler of Mohammedans in the world, cannot over- 
look the vast Pan-Islamic movement that grows day by day, and we 
must look to our rulers to see that no questions of international 
.finance are allowed to endanger in the future, as they 
have endangered in the past, the cause of European 
peace. If the forces that have brought about the present 
wmpasse are clearly understood, and such progress as 
Morocco must endure is founded upon morality rather than com- 
pany promotion, it may be possible slowly to bring the last great 
African Empire into line with modern thought, and to minimise the 
grave dangers that have faced Europe in the past month. There is 
one very hopeful $ sign; the Unton of Moroccan Mines that followed 
fhe Franco-German agreement of February, 1909, 1s to be 
dissolved, or at least to be remodelled, next month. Does this por- 
tend a divorce between finance and pacific penetration? If it does, 
there is still hope for Morocco and for Europe. But 1f, in place of 
this union, there is to be another, and diplomacy is to be directed 
from the Bourse, we are only at the beginning of trouble. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC INFLUENCE IN ART. 


HE popularity of Georgian art shows no sign of abating; its 
perfect refinement and good taste still commend it as highly 
as ever to all those to whom refinement and good taste are sufficing 
ideals of life. What, however, 1s strange about this popularity 1s 
that ıt ıs accompanied by no signs of interest ın the human signifi- 
cance of the style. It never seems to be imagined by its votaries 
that eighteenth century art, coherent and consistent as it 1s in all 
its details, stands for a certain definite philosophy of life, the ın- 
fluence of which was as paramount ın the living society of tts day as 
it was in the sphere of art and craftsmanship. It needs only to bring 
the style into contact with the history of the period for history and 
art mutually to ulustrate and support each other. We will en- 
deavour in a minute to establish this connection; but ın the first 
place let us examine the character of the art a little more closely in 
order that we may be able to recognise those cirgumstances which 
have affinity with it. 

The eighteenth century saw the rise, development and decline 
of what we still think of as our representative national school of 
painting. But that school was certainly not nationally representa- 
trve ın the sense in which the Italian, Dutch and Spanish schools 
were. Italian, Dutch and Spanish painting seem the effect of 
national consciousness. Nourished on the life of the community, 
they deal with life as a whole and treat, with most success, those 
themes which are of permanent and universal consequence to man- 
kind. But in England how different ıs the case! Here all life 
seems to be surveyed from the point of view of one particular class. 
However much we may admire Sir Joshua and his group, is it 
possible to gauge the scope and character of their work without 
being struck by the narrowness of the limits within which they 
moved? Lord This, the Countess of That, the Duchess of So- 
and-so and her children, the Ladies Mary and Betty Something-else 
—so runs the catalogue of their canvases. How circumscribed, 
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one cannot help feeling, ıs the area of life from which this art drew 
its inspiration. Nor were those narrow limits ever overstepped 
with impunity. Has eighteenth-century art produced a single 
great religious composition, or any historical or other event of 
general interest treated adequately? Not one that I know of. 
More widely instructed than the rest of his circle ın the ideas of the 
Renaissance, ıt was Sir Joshua’s ambition to deal with those ideas 
with Italian amplitude, and his experiments are of extraordinary 
interest as showing that it was exactly ın proportion as he ap- 
proached towards or receded from the strictly aristocratic standpoint 
that his own art acquired or lost power and vitality. His imagina- 
tive characters put on reality as they draw on this common source 
of inspiration. The intuitions or guesses of classic thought and 
' classic myth, so profoundly and humanly significant, failed to 
each him of themselves. But let Lady Mary or Lady Betty be his 
dryad or Diana, and the subject immediately became thrilled and 
inspired as ıt developed the patrician charm which was the prevail- 
ing test of beauty. 

The same bias shows itself in dealing with the most ordinary 
occurrences of common life. The villagers and peasantry, the 
cottage interiors and rustic scenes of George Morland, Old 
Crome and others are conceived out of no endeavours to realise 
that life as ıt existed. These sleek cottagers and buxom wenches, 
ignorant but happy, humble in their circumstances, but placid and: 
contented, and, as ıt were, designed by Nature for their lowly lot, 
who trudge beside the waggon or dance around the maypole, 
have no relation to any living English peasantry , least of all to that 
peasantry'in the moment of deepest degradation and misery it has 
ever sunk to. They are a representation of rustic life, not as it was 
Sut as aristocratic taste desired it to be, and, perhaps, 1magined ıt 
to be. And so, too, as regards Nature herself the same rule holds. 
The meadows and woods and rivulets and hills, the gnarled oaks 
with bossy limbs and clustering foliage, the dappled sward, the 
torrent and the rock, have all the same indefinable air of sleekness 
and docility. They seem to form part of the amenities of some 
ancestral domain. The trees are of the kind that grow in parks, 
the wilderness where it exists is carefully studied and arranged, 
the glades are of the made-up variety known as the picturesque. 
The very dogs and horses of these pictures are of the same charac- 
ter. They gambol with an obedient playfuiness. They arch their 
necks and prance with a mettlesome spirit which never exceeds the 
bounds of propriety, and the flash of their saucer eyes ts always 
corrected by the glances of languishing adoration which they cast 
upon their masters. í 

It 1s ımpossıble to turn from the school headed by Sir Joshua ~ 
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and Gainsborough to the schools headed by Rembrandt, or 
Velasquez, or Titian, or the great Florentines, without perceiving 
how much the servility of the first school cost ıt in the reality and 
truth of its conceptions. Rembrandt and Titian and Velasquez not 
only give us much more of life than Reynolds and Gainsborough, 

„but they represent things much more truly and as they are. The 
artists give the impression of having: watched life from the simply 
human standpoint, and each object or person delineated, seen in 
that clear light, projects 1ts own figure and personality on the can- 
vas; whereas Reynolds and Gainsborough give the impression of 
having watched it through the mullioned windows of some old 
Elizabethan mansion, for they see every detail of ıt in conformity 


_ with, and falsified to suit, the prepossessions of a class. The only 


other art comparable to the English in this respect is the French, 
and that exceeds it ın its own vocation. In France eighteenth- 
century art was more entirely under aristocratic control than even 
in England, and, ın consequence, the artificiality of French art, its 
absorption 1n the point of view of a class, and the utter futility 
of its estimate of all that lay outside the sympathy of that class, 
are more pronounced than 1s the case with English art. l 

It ıs not a question of subject only. The evil goes deep into the 
very nature of the art itself. Of what kind 1s the change of mind 
we are conscious of in passing from the gracious and lovely can- 
vases of the Reynolds group to those grave and exalted composi- 
_tions—annunciations, visitations, crucifixions, and the like— 
“which, changing little, and passing with slight emendation from 
hand to hand, move like solemn thoughts through the development 
of the Italian Renaissance? ‘There is the change of sentiment, of 
‘course, inseparable from the change of subject, ‘but that 1s not all. 
There 1s a change also in the quality of the painting. The gre&t 
spiritual subjects have uttered themselves ın compositions of a 
grandeur and dignity quite outside the conception of Georgian art. 
‘The types of face and head, the single figures and the groups, are 
endowed.with a monumental simplicity and significance which have 


very little in common with the fluent gracefulness of Gainsborough , 


or Romney. This the theme itself insures. We seem to be in 
some danger nowadays of forgetting the simple truth that the 
‘greater the theme, the more purely zsthetic ıs 1ts influence An 
idea seems to exist that the desired unity of effect can be obtained 
by merely studying the disposition of masses; but really all those 
zesthetic principles which have unity for their object are put into 
operation by a motive great enough to dominate all.lesser conflict- 
ing motives. It is the action and influence of the master motive 
which we recognise when we speak of the harmony of a composi- 
tion and the subordination of its parts to the whole. Composition 
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is governed by ideas, and takes its own quality from the quality of 
the ideas ıt handles. Lofty and selfless motives, as they are 
general in their appeal, so they ennoble and unify design; while 
sordid or trivial impulses, which are merely personal in their 
appeal, tend to disintegrate design by the introduction of selfish 
andeunrelated action. Lift up a, crucifix, and you strike a keynote 
of composition. Fling down a handful of lucre into the crowd, and 
instantly your composition 1s shattered into discordant atoms. The 
Greeks calculated the construction of their temples in relation to a 
fixéd point high above them. The phalanx of columns were all 
slanted inwards in such a manner, so slightly and imperceptibly, 
that if they were prolonged they would meet in an apex a mile 
above the temple itself. The effect of the arrangement on the 
building ıs to endow it with a spirrt of conscious unity. It 1s one in 
aspiration, and therefore one in structural design. But the secret 
lies in that invisible point of attraction in mid-heaven, which, like 
the raised crucifix, draws all the members of the temple together 
in a single act of recognition. Such ıs the esthetic value of an 
adequate inspiration.’ Georgian painting, lacking the high 
spiritual seriousness of Renaissance art at its greatest, lacks also 
the noblé sense of composition which that seriousness engendered. 

But painting, after all, ıs but one branch of art. What 1s 
remarkable about the Georgian creative epoch 1s that every one of 
its manifestations bears the same aspect. The furniture, the 
porcelain, the silver, the decorative details of ceilings and mantel- 
pieces, the pottery, the sculpture, the architecture of the period, 
since they all very obviously act ın obedience to the same motive, 
must be open to the same interpretation. If we have rightly caught 
the spirit of eighteenth century painting, we shall find that all the 
other arts and crafts guarantee and reiterate our inference. There is 
no difficulty ın divining their character. The whole of eighteenth 
century art, it is very evident, ıs pervaded by an extraordinary and 
unusual refinement. There 1s nothing ın it exuberant, redundant, 
or over-emphatic. It is severely restrained, ın a high degree cul- 
tured, exceedingly well-bred. Not a trace does it exhibit of the ~ 
superabundant vitality and warmth of popular art, but rather .Ț 
inclines to a certain coldness and arrogance of expression, its very 
perfection of taste lending it an air of exclusiveness, as of a thing 
aloof from common appreciation, and of too delicate an order to 
be understood by the vulgar. In short, in all respects, ıt is ın- 
tensely aristocratic, and it 1s ıts aristocratic purpose, or tendency, 
to deal with 1ts,subject matter entirely from the aristocratic stand- 
point, which constitutes its note as a style. 

This becomes clearer 1f we compare it for a moment with the 
only other period in British art which can take rank as a great 
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creative epoch. Gothic art, like Georgian, has the stylistic note. 
Its inspiration, however, 1s not aristocratic but democratic. Lack- 
ing the attraction which we associate with good taste and refine- 
ment, it 1s replete with the energy and vitality which art only 
acquires when it 1s used to express national emotions and aspira~ 
tions. In every respect there ıs an entire divergence of view be- 


: tween the two epochs; but the clue to all differences consists in the- 


different relations which ın each case are assumed to prevail be- 


-tween the workman and his work. The Gothic conception of art 


and craftsmanship is that they are processes belonging to and 
emanating from the national labour. Man is condemned to a life 
of toil, but this solace and recompense 1s awarded him, that he 1s 
permitted to ennoble toil itself by using it as a means of self- 
expression. Through this medium he may utter his faith and 
longing, or tell the story of his life. Thus defined, art shares with 
language in being one of the two chief modes of expression of 
humanity. It is as much the speech of the hands as words are of 
the lips. How many are there who have used that mute utterance 
who otherwise would have had no outlet for the thoughts that were 
in them! Thuis, after all, ıs the greatest, the only adequate reward 
of labour. -By no wages ıs labour dignified. Pay it a pound a 
minute and what then? You make it worth a man’s while to do ıt, 
but you do not change the nature of what he does. If the work 
itself be mean and mechanical, mean and mechanical it will remain, 
and mean and mechanical it will make the doer of ıt, however highly’ 
paid it may be. But set labour free to propose its own solutions 
and voice its own ideas of what is meet and becoming, and the act 
of toil is itself transformed. The hands are become instruments of 
the mind. Imagination and mental activity prompt the tools and 


_ feel, in their turn, the stimulus of creation. The toil of a country, 


culminating to this outlet, matches some great orchestral sym- 
phony with all its varied instruments—the tapping of a million 
hammers and notes of plane and saw and chisel—uniting 1n its 
harmony. This is what ennobles toil. 

This theory—the theory that art is a perquisite of the people, 
emanating from and uttering the national life—was the root of the- 
whole Gothic creative movement. Its importance and the part it 
seemed to that age to play in the economy of life may be gauged 


. when we remember that it forms an inseparable portion of the ideal’ 


of liberty which may be said to be the contribution of the Gothic 
race to the sum of human experience. The two were indissolubly 
united in their origin and growth. The great medieval guilds 
were not founded exclusively, nor even primarily, to guard the 
rights and privileges of craftsmanship, but to guard the rights and" 
privileges of citizenship. The originating motives of these power- 
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ful associations had their roots ın the, ‘social circumstances ‘of 
Europe during the Dark Ages, and their purpose was the vindica- 
tion of popular liberty. They are the answer to the feudal system 
of individual tyranny, and it 1s in them that we first catch sight of 
that idea of popular freedom which was to form the basis of Euro- 
pean civilisation. The oath of the guild man to his brother was an 
oath to stand by him against the oppressor, to make good his 
rights, and to redress his wrongs. In a word, these organisations 
were as much political as industrial, and recognised no difference 
between the right of a citizen to govern his labour and his right to 
govern his other actions. Such was the Gothic ideal of citizenship. 
In the domain of art we know ıt best by, and recognise its effect 
most clearly ın, the sphere of architecture. Apart altogether from 
their zesthetic value, what gives significance to the great Gothic 
cathedrals 1s that they stand for the orginal and characteristic 
theory of the Gothic people that the ideals of art and craftsmanship 
were not matters of individual culture and research, nor to be in- 
troduced from any extra-national sources, but were ends to be 
achieved by labour itself through the united action of the working 
people of the country. Nothing of Gothic origin will be under- 
stood 1f this is not understood. Gothic labour 1s essentially free 
labour—labour free to express its own ideas ın its own language. 
Daring and difficult as are the structural forms employed in our 
national architecture, no expert knowledge was found necessary to 
their creation. Architects they knew none save the guild masons 
and carpenters. They were built by working men, and represent 
what working men felt to be appropriate and becoming. Above 
all the works of éur race, they plead in vindication of the Gothic 
theory of the democratic nature of art and craftsmanship. 

An ıdea like the Gothic idea, once ıt has got good hold of life, 
must needs die hard and slowly. Its influence was felt through 
the sixteenth, and even well on into the seventeenth century. The 
determined effort of English-born builders in the Tudor age to 
evolve what may be called an insular Renaissance—that 1s, to con- 
struct a style of horizontal proportions out of the earlier vertical 
forms of Gothic—is one of the most interesting, as ıt ıs the most 
neglected, of the episodes in architectural history Tudor archi- 
tecture, a horizontal style of Gothic origin, 1s pure Northern Re- 
naissance, and, so far as I know, 1ts sole manifestation. It ıs a fine 
example of the tenacity with which the tradition of free labour 
maintained itself in a country instinctively attached to the cause of 
liberty. Not edsily did it occur to the sturdy English craftsmen, 
bred in the Gothic tradition, that life could make demands upon art 
which it was beyond their skill to satisfy. Nor was ıt English life 
that ever, as a fact, made such demands The natural mpening 
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and expanding of the national character could and would have 
found utterance in terms of national art. What could not so 
find utterance was the Italian culture which made of the Renais- 
sance a foreign accomplishment and the perquisite of an instructed 
minority. The idea of the superiority of foreign culture implied 
‘the superiority of the foreign art in which that culture was’ em- 
„bodied. In vain the Brittsh workman entrenched himself behind 
the national architecture. The mischief lay deeper than he could 
reach. If the forms of medieval art appeared contemptible to the 
taste of the ‘“‘ Augustan age,” it was because the national and 
democratic spirit which had animated those forms had itself come 
to seem contemptible. In building, this separation of the architect 
‘from the rest of the workers (which signified the division between 
art and national feeling and sentiment) does not seem to have 
occurred till the seventeenth century was some years spent. Down 
to that time, ‘‘ the designs of buildings,’’ as Mr. Blomfield tells us 
in his History of Renassance Architecture, “‘ seem to have been 
“ supplied indifferently by carpenters, masons, or bricklayers.’’? By 
degrees, however, the influence of the cultured classes bore its 
natural fruit ın the sphere of production. Slowly the British crafts- 
man, persuaded of his own nothingness, relinquished the thought 
of a national craftsmanship expressing the national life, and re- 
‘signed himself, with a patience that was partly apathy and partly 
despair, to reproduce the pomps of Versailles, or the classical 
formalities of Roman baths and temples. 

What then we find on surveying the general course of art from 
the rise of English nationality down to the eighteenth century, is 
that a democratic theory of art, though weakening as ıt went, lasted 
on practically to the rise of the aristocratic movement. Through 
the sixteenth century it was ailing; during the seventeenth it was 
dying. Before the end of the latter century, but probably not much 
before, the great Gothic tradition—which had not only played such 
a part in the history of art, but was so indissolubly associated with 
the struggles of the medizval boroughs ın the cause of Itberty— 
was laid in its grave. It was followed, as ebb follows flood, by an 
exactly reverse movement. The old style had taught that art 
belonged to the people, that through ıt the national life found utter- 
ance, that all labour was ennobled ın that process of utterance. 
Georgian art contradicted every one of these propositions. Art, it 
said, was not meant for the many, but for the few. Its motives 
were to be sought not from within the national life, but entirely 
from extraneous sources. Its purpose was not to énnoble toil, but 
to adorn leisure. The whole sequence of contradiction concen- 
trates on the denial of the popular character of art The most 
marked characteristic of Georgian art, ard that towards which all 
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its motives tend, is its extreme disdain of everything that savours 
of democracy. ‘‘ The people,” so ıt roundly asserts, “are a ca- 
« nalle whose deas on art are ın the highest degree low and 
“vulgar. As for the nation to which we English have the mis- 
“ fortune to belong, everything it has done in the past has been 
“ vitiated by a set of dull rascals who have turned art into the,ex- 
“ pression of their own boorish fancies and ignorant desires. Let 
‘Cus take warning by the barbarous Gothic style which was the 
“ product of popular initiative, and separate the subject entirely 
“ from so pernicious an influence. Let us forage among Roman 
“ ruins or pick up hints from Italian and French workshops; but 
“let us never again stoop to accept a motive of national origin, or 
“ tolerate the slightest participation in matters of art on the part 
‘of the English people.” Such, literally transcribed, is the doc- 
trine preached by the whole body of Georgian art and craftsman- 
ship. It was a doctrine which had never been heard in England 
before. 

And now, having noted the character of eighteenth century art, 
let us turn back to the history of the period to trace the causes 
of its origin. Art being an expression of life, it follows that all 
changes and revolutions ın artistic styles must have occurred in life 
before they can appear in art. The aristocratic style in English 
art declares itself unhesttatingly, suddenly, definitely. Its ascen- 
dency 1s not only complete, but clearly dated, like the plague, or 
the fire of London. So, too, the events upon which it rests must be 
distinguishable with a like precision. 

A moment’s investigation will show that they are so. A note- 
worthy feature df the Civil War and Revolution which, in the 
seventeenth century, disposed of the theory of the independence of 
the Crown, was that the people were striving for powers which they 
were not themselves, when ıt came to the point, prepared to exer- 
cise. ? Democracy ın the seventeenth century achieved the subor- 
dination of the Throne to the Constitution. But democracy, dis- 
united, uneducated, and politically inexperienced as it was, could 
not run the Constitution itself. That task was, for a period, carried 
on by the aristocratic order, and the immediate effect of the decline 
of monarchical authority, instead of being an addition to the 
liberties of the people, was an addition to the prestige of the nobles. 
From the day on which Dyckvelt, the Dutch envoy, returned to 
The Hague, ın the spring of 1688, bearing letters to the Prince of 
Orange from,a group of the leading noblemen of England, it may 
be said that thé vindication of the cause of freedom had passed out 
of the people’s hands into those of the peers. It was championed 
no longer by the village Hampdens and Pyms and Cromwells of 
England, but by aristocfats of the calibre of Nottingham, Shrews- 
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bury, Halifax, Devonshire, Danby, Bedford and Peterborough. 
These, though posing as the trustees of the national cause, were 
primarily the representatives of a particular section of society, and 
the ultimate consequence of their diplomacy was an accession of 
strength to their own order. The problem they had to solve was 
how to retain in their own hands the sceptre that had been knécked 
out of the hands of the King. 

One thing from the first was clear. all must be done ın the name 
of liberty and the Constitution. The appearances of representative 
government were indispensable They had been fought for too 
hard to be allowed to lapse, and they were, ın fact, jealously pro- 
vided for and safeguarded by a series of measures which are still 
` regarded as the corner-stones of our Constitution. The Bill of 
Rights abolished finally any appeal to hereditary or divine right, 
or any title to the Crown save the will and vote of Parliament; the 
substitution of annual votes of supply for permanent grants; ex- 
tended Parliamentary control over the executive government, 
while the Mutiny Act, by an annual ratification of the provisions in 
regard to discipline and pay, vested ın Parliament the absolute dis- 
posal of the Army. Endowed with the full authority of govern- 
ment, ıt only remained for Parliament to adapt its own machinery 
to 1ts new responsibilities. This was done by the evolution of the 
Ministerial system, which conferred on what now became thè 
“t Ministry ” of the day the solidarity and cohesion necessary to 
concerted action. No change ın that era of change had more effect 
ın consolidating Parliamentary government than the substitution 
of a homogeneous Ministry for a group of nominees of the Crown. 
With the passing of these provisions the supremacy of Parliament 
was established. It had made good its claim, not only to the 
disposal of the Crown, but to the absolute control of the finances 


‘- and the armed forces of the nation, while its position as the seat of 


the executive Government was defined by the conception of 
Ministerial responsibility. The arrangement seemed the realisa- 
tion of everything that the patriots of fifty years earlier had bled 
for. Not Pym himself could have amended it. The only possible 
ground of distrust that might have occurred to him would have been 
that the chief architect of the new arrangements, far from being, in 
any sense, a patriot and lover of freedom, was that most crafty and 
, treacherous intriguer of the age—the Earl of Sunderland. 

It had always hitherto in English history been accepted that 
Parliament and the people were one, and the experiments in 
tyranny of kings had been especially directed against the “ People’s 
“* House ”’ ; the silencing of the voice of the people’s representatives 
being reckoned equivalent to silencing the people. Many heads, 
however, are better than one, and the Lords evolved a scheme much 
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more subtle and effective than had ever occurred to the cleverest 
of kings. Why not divide the House of Commons itself from the 
people? Make it powerful by all means; make it omnipotent. 
Nothing could be more democratic and popular. But make it at the 
same time non-representative. 

THis was the line taken by the artificers of the Revolution. The 
means by which they prevented the: Constitutional machinery 
they had devised from being perverted to the uses of popular 
government were of two kinds. They consisted, first, in the 
elaboration of the system of pocket boroughs, and, secondly, in 
the careful and systematic bribery of members of Parliament. The 
first of these expedients guarded the approaches to Parliament, just 
as salmon nets guard a river’s mouth. The second dealt with 
individual members who had slipped through these initial impedi- 
ments, very much as the angler with rod and line deals with the 
fish which, in spite of guardian nets, has succeeded 1n making its 
way up the river. A place, a pension, a promise, or a sum of cash 
down were the baits which, ın the hands of such skilful fishers of 
men as Walpole and Newcastle, rarely failed to land their quarry. 
Together these formed the method by which England was governed 
for more than a century- By their means the composition and con- 
trol of the House of Commons was transferred from the people to 
the great families whose gold had bought the borough or bought 
the member. The Lords were prompt. The year 1688 inaugurated 
the aristocratic era and, as a recognised and almost official pro- 
cedure, bribery seems to have begun with the appointment of Sir 
John Trevor to what Macaulay calls the ‘‘ secret and shameful 
“ office ” of Distributor of the Secret Service Funds in 1690. The 
practice soon became indispensable. Walpole had a way of 
putting his hand in his pocket which seems to have been peculiarly 
irresistible, but every Minister in turn practised the art, nor was 
any other way of directing Parliament thought to be possible. The 
reader will remember Henry Fox’s astonishmentat being invited by 
Newcastle to lead a House of which he did not know which members 
had been bought and which had not. Even Pitt, while leaving the 
business to the Duke, whose chief interest and solace in life it was, 
never seems to have questioned its necessity. 

But it was more on the purchase of seats than the purchase of 
members that the aristocratic party relied in securing to themselves 
the government of the country. The wealth of the great families, 
the Bentincks, Campbells, Cavendishes, Fitzroys, Lennoxes, Rus- 
sells, Grenvilles, was, as Green points out, “\ungrudgingly spent 
‘in securing a monopoly of the small and corrupt constituencies 
“* which formed a large part of the borough representation.” Such 
was their success that at*one time the Duke of Norfolk was repre- 
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, sented by eleven members, Lord Lonsdale by nine, Lord Darling- 


ton by seven, and many other peers by similar numbers. (See 
Taylor’s Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, p. 467.) 
In 1821 Sydney Smith writes that “ the country belongs to the 
“ Duke of Rutland, Lord Lonsdale, the Duke of ‘Newcastle, and 
“‘ about twenty other holders of boroughs. They are our masters.”’ 
Moreover, the enterprise of the aristocracy did not stop at the 
boroughs. Its wealth and influence, unchallenged by commercial 
competition, and predominant to a degree scarcely realisable in 
these days, were lavished on the county constituencies, and Green 
computes that, ‘‘ of the county members, who were the weightier 
“and more active part of the House, nine-tenths were for a long 
“‘ time relatives and dependants of the Whig families.” 

In short, to anyone who cares to look behind the fine-sounding 
constitutional phrases which the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century were careful to use on all public occasions, it will be 
apparent that the scheme of the great families for intercepting the 
Throne’s power on its way to the people was completely success- 
ful. In the sacred name of the Constitution and of the liberties of 
the people, the patrician class had divested the Crown of its preten-. 
sions to independent authority, and vindicated the supremacy of 
Parliament in the State. In its own interests, ıt had then, very 
quietly and surreptitiously, cut the ties which untted Parliament 
and people, and coolly assumed control on its own account of the 
House of the people’s representatives. How much of this was 
conscious, and how much the blind result of circumstances, we 
need not inquire. The result in any case was the same. So long 
as its arrangements lasted, the arıstocracy ruled*England with an 
unquestioned authority such as it had never before dreamed of 
possessing. For the first time ıt stood alone. Always hitherto. 
it had had a powerful monarchy or a powerful House of Commons. 
to deal with. Now at last ıt had triumphed over both; ıt had crushed 
the one and bought the other, and ıt reaped the reward of tts 
prompt action in a century of supremacy, during which it imprinted 
its own image indelibly on the annals of its country. Not till 1832 
was the broken connection between the people and their representa- 
tives re-established, and the reign of the “ Venetian Oligarchy ” 
terminated. 

It will be seen, then, that the aristocratic ascendency was, as I 


began by saying, an event as salient and clean cut as the art in 


which ıt took shape. It was born in 1688, and died ın 1832. In 
the first year considerable powers were deducted ftom the Crown. 
In the second year they were passed on to the people. In the inter- 
val they were appropriated by the Peers. The means, also, by 
which they were retained are clear and distinct. Everything 
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centred on the`representatıve principle, which is the democratic 
hold on government. It was essential to sever the connection 
between Parliament and the people, and the peers severed it in 
the way we have described. In short, the aristocratic period ın our 
history is a definite and distinct period. It stands in the landscape 
like a "big bridge, spanning the gap between Monarchy and Demo- 
cracy, and resting on the twin buttresses of bribery and borough- 
mongering. 

Now let us bring our two lines of thought together. Just now, 
in speaking of the art of the period, I pointed out that its chief 
characteristic was its complete severance from the national life, and 
its express and definite rejection of all popular inspiration. This 
was what was new in the art, and constituted its note as a style. 
But this ıs the very idea on which the aristocratic party based its 
whole claim to political power. Describe the motives which are 
paramount ın the artistic sphere, and you describe those which are 
paramount in the political sphere. Both are identical in their 
detestation of the old Gothic tradition which maintained that gov- 
ernment and art were popular functions and inseparable from the 
idea of free citizenship. Both, fiercely rejecting this proposition, are 
agreed in upholding its opposite, namely that government and art 
are the perquisites of a privileged minority. Art and statesman- 
ship are in complete accord. The name of Newcastle should be 
coupled with the names of Reynolds, Adam, Sheraton, Flaxman, 
and Wedgwood; for the state of things which he devoted all his 
skill and cunning to maintaining was the state of things which they 
devoted all their skill and cunning to celebrating and adorning. 
Georgian art 1s a picture of Georgian life, and inspired by tts very 
spirit. 

Only ın interpreting ıt we must allow for what 1s negative. 
Georgian art ıs as significant for what ıt conceals as for what ıt 
exhibits. What it exhibits is the splendour of a class; what it 
conceals ts the life of a nation Will the reader, the next time he 
visits an eighteenth century collection, think of the much ın such a 
collection that 1s eloquent by its absence? What has become of 
the democratic vitality which overflowed into medizeval art?) How 
does ıt fare with a national life which has been thus cut off from the 
language of art and craftsmanship ? ‘ 

How was ıt bound to fare? The other day, dealing with the 
French art of this century—that art so glittering and gorgeous, so 
fastidious, so entirely saturated with the aristocratic spirit—I 
pointed out that*the condition of the French people might, from the 
evidence of that art itself, be easıly divined. That the French 
democracy was downtrodden and enslaved 1s a fact not more clearly 
recorded in history than-it 1s exhibited in every object of sump- 
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tuous display in the Wallace Collection. It is exhibited in the very 
absence of all that should be here but'ts not, in the lack of popular 
` participation in the whole pageant, in the strangling of every 
motive of democratic origin. It 1s easy, once we think of art as 
the expression of life, to feel the eloquence of this dumbness, and 
to divine, behind the polish and glitter, the hunger and the*tears. 
Often I have thought, so imminent seemed the catastrophe gather- 
ing over all this splendour, that one more sinister bit of furniture 
might well be added to the Hertford House Collection, and a model 
of the guillotine find an appropriate place among the masterpieces 
of Gouthiére and Reisener. So, too, with us. The century of 
aristocratic ascendency 1s distinguished by a popular degradation 
without parallel in English history. If the reader doubts it let him 
turn over the careful and dispassionate pages of Mr. Sydney’s 
England and the English in the Erghteenth Century; or, indeed, 
any other authoritative work on the society of the age. Let him 
- consider one or two points separately. Furst, let htm reflect on the 
prevalence and growth of the more brutal kinds of crime, on the 
constant outrages, not by night only but in broad daylight, in the 
London streets, on the gangs of desperadoes, armed with knives 
and bludgeons, who issued from slums and alleys to rob and murder 
at the very doors of theatres and ın the public thoroughfares : though 
` scarcely from any summary can one gain an adequate idea of the 

state of almost bestial anarchy, sketched by the gazettes and jour- 
nals of the period, in which the lower strata of society were at this 
tıme sunk. Secondly, let him attempt to compute to what a point 
of callous scepticism the devotional instinct of the country had 
degenerated, and he will find that what Mr. Sydney calls “ the 
“ miserable stagnation and spiritual mortality which reigned ia 
“the national Church ”’ was but the reflex of a similar spirit of 
hopeless indifference among the people. Finally, let him dwéll for a 
moment on the national vice of drunkenness, the seeds of which 
were during this time sown in the English character. ‘‘ Painted > 
“boards were suspended from the door of almost every seventh 
“ house, inviting the poor to get intoxicated for a penny, and 
“dead drunk for twopence.”’ Fielding, in a pamphlet written in 
1850, declared that ‘‘ Gin constituted the chief sustenance of more 
“than 100,000 people in the capital alone, and that if ıt continued 
“for twenty years longer at the same rate there would be few left 
“among the lower classes to drink gin at all.” But the sternest 
„indictment of all is, perhaps, the Bishop of Gloucester’s state- 
ment: ‘There ıs not only no safety of living*im this town,” 
he writes to the Bishop of Cloyne in 1752, “but scarcely 
“ain the country now, robbery and murder are grown so 
“frequent Our people are now become, what they never 
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“were before, cruel and inhuman. Those accursed spirituous 
“liquors, which, to the shame of our Government, are so 
‘easily to be had, and in such quantities drunk, have 
“ changed the very nature of our people.’’ This is how ıt fares 
with a people whose daily toil 1s of the kind that degrades, not 
ennobles. Matthew Arnold used to declare that the English work- 
ing classes had become “ brutalised.’’ But the brutal element in 
work is the act of toil unenlightened by thought, unenlightened. 
by invention and imagination. To extinguish invention and 
imagination 1s, therefore, to brutalise labour, and this 1s exactly 
what the Georgian theory of art does. The substitution of foreign 
designs and motives for those of native origin cut at the root of the 
English workman’s interest in his work and severed, as it were, his 
mental relationship with ıt. Henceforth, while his hands moved 
his mind was idle. These conditions of labour were on the 
national scale and had their effect on the national character. 
‘“‘ Brutalised”’ is the word applied to that effect by Arnold- 
‘‘ Brutal and inhuman ” is the expresston of the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. Both in France and England the degradation of the demo- 
cracy was written in its misery and squalor. It was by no accident 
that the culminating moment of the aristocratic ideal, here and in 
France, should have been the moment when the French people 
were living on nettles and the English people were living on gin. 
What, then, the aristocratic influence did for art 1s, 1t seems to 
me, plain, It separated art from life. For the theory that art was 
democratic ıt substituted the theory that ıt was aristocratic. But 
it attained its end through life, and its subjugation of art was the 
after effect and consequence, as it was also the measure, of the 
actual tyranny it had established over the community. It is natu- 
fal to suppose that the recovery, when ıt comes, will be by the 
same degrees. If the aristocratic ascendency was registered in art, 
will not a democratic ascendency be registered in the same way? 
Something of the sort ıs even now happening. or trying to happen 
In 1832 Democracy laid hold once more of political liberty, and 
twenty years later the effect of that recovery was seen in the Pre- 
Raphaelite revolt, itself almost as much political as artistic, the 
inner purpose of which was voiced by Morris and Ruskin ın their 
bold assertion of the democratic nature of art. Since then the two 
movements have never been disjoined. Slowly gathering head, 
democratic vitality has animated in turn politics andart. The signs 
of that vitality ın the sphere of politics—the determination of thé 
people to cast-off the last shackles of aristocratic control—are being 
dealt with daily by every newspaper in the country. As for the 
corresponding development in the sphere of art, I would refer the 
reader to the two articles on ‘‘ Art Societies ’’ and “Art Teaching ’” 
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in the new Encyclopædia Britannica. -He will find there an admir- 
able summary given of the methods by which, under popular con- 
trol, the modern arts and crafts movement 1s being carried on, and 
a high tribute paid to the ever-increasing zeal which.1t 1s inspiring 
among the workers of the country. The conclusion justified is that 
if as yet the movement “‘ has not turned all British craftsmen into 
‘artists or all British artists into craftsmen, it has done not a 
“* little to expand and socialise the 1dea of art.” It 1s further notice- 
able that the centres of democratic vitality as a matter of life—that 
is to say, the great industrial cities of the North—are the chief 
‘centres also of its influence ın art. : 

For those who would be in the main current of their age rather 
than ın some little private eddy or abandoned backwater, these, I 
imagine, are the lights to steer by. The causes of art and liberty 
are in England indissolubly united. It may not always and every- 
where be so. There are other ways, intellectual and esthetic, of 
approaching art, which serve their purpose with some people. But 
these are not for us, for they are not related to the inspiration of our 
race. That, it seems to me, is the test. Every race looks at art 
in the light of the thought which it 1s contributing to the world’s 
knowledge. To the Jews came the thought of the unity of God, 

‘and their only surviving expression- ıs the poetry ın which that 
thought ıs uttered. To the Greeks came the thought of the beauty 
of the ethical principles of harmony and symmetry, translated into 
terms of visible form, and the value of their art consists wholly in 
its relation to this thought. To the matter-of-fact Romans came 
the thought of the importance of the practical side of things, and, 
along with a great many inferior temples, they have left behind 
them sewers which have been the admiration of all succeeding ages. 
In every case, the art tallied with the thought of the race. Finally, 
to our own race, the Gothic, came the thought off democratic 
liberty as an ideal of life, and, a$ I have already pointed 
‘out, at the very moment of the declaration of the racial ideal, 
its equivalent in art—the might of the democracy to use art 
as a form of speech—was declared along with it. The race 
that had adopted democratic liberty as its master thought in 
life, struck out in art the theory that the labour of the 
craftsman and the artisan was the source of its own inspiration, 
For our race, at any rate, this interdependence between art and 
freedom 1s absolute. Nor need it be supposed that to acknowledge 
this is to accept a position of artistic inferiority. If a general 
democratic recognition of zesthetic principles ıs not, te be looked for, 

‘1t 1s nevertheless the case that out of what democracy can bring— 
out of fervour and sincerity and passionate conviction—the greatest 
of those principles are unconsciously evolved. To feel deeply is 
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already to be delivered from irrelevancies. It 1s the flabby, indif- 
ferent imagination which, ın marble, or paint, or language, tires 
us with the superfluous and the trivial. The things we have done 
nearest to the Greeks have been the statues of medizval saints and 
virgins of our cathedral fronts. Simple and ascetic, their few 
‘strong lines are charged with expression. But what might seem 
a classic self-restraint 1s not really classic seli-restraint at all, but 
merely a desire to express a very definite sentiment and to express 
nothing else. 

So, for us Northerners, the primary test of merit in art ıs not 
beauty but vitality, or the signs ın it of popular participation. 
‘One may admire Gothic or not admire ıt; but 1f we were to ask our- 
selves, not whether Gothic 1s beautiful, but whether ıt ıs vital and 
alive, whether it 1s not manifestly drawing on genuine sources of 
strength and vigour, whether it 1s not fulfilling the function which 
Nature among this people intended art to fulfil—I say, 1f we ask 
these questions I can conceive of but one answer possible. To 
look at Gothic 1s to realise that Nature intended Northern art to be 
democratic. That ıs the all-important point. The conscious cul- 
ture of what are happily called the “‘ fine ” arts at the present day, 
esthetic and quite detached frem the national life, draws on 
sources other than those set apart for the nourishment of Northern 
art. What has been the result? Is it not the case that exactly 
what modern art 1s suffering from 1s a loss of vitality? Is not 
the fact that ıt 1s severed from what ought to be the sources of its 
own strength written all over ıt? If ıt brought ın a revenue of its 
own, then, indeed, its claims might be upheld. But what do the 
attempts of English art and English art criticism to deal with art 
zsthetically and stientifically amount to? Are we, as the result 
of all this welter of experiment and caprice, one whit further 
advanced ın real zsthetic knowledge than we were, or has modern 
criticism arrived at a recognition of any fixed laws or any esthetic 
standard whatsoever? On the contrary, it 1s evident that even the 
traces of a system which existed fifty years ago have been 
obliterated, and that, whether ın creation or criticism, the profes- 
sion of art has become a matter entirely of individual influence and 
individual caprice. And ıt 1s for this, for the futilities and affecta- 
tions and little sham enthusiasms fostered by cliques and coterses 
which have resulted from this state of helpless licence, that we 
have bartered away the strength and earnestness which made 
Lincoln and Salisbury! The plight of modern art 1s itself a proof 
that from democratic life alone can the art of the North draw 
sustenance. 7 

Yet the air is full of promise. Beneath modern connoisseurship, 
itself the inevitable legacy of the aristocratic epoch and the aristo- 
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cratic theory, a healthier and stronger movement ts fermenting. 
Morris’s appeal, addressed to an abiding instinct of the race, 1s 

receiving an ever-increasing measure of support from the general 

advance of the democratic cause. Gradually, as liberty gains 

ground and the ideal of free citizenship reasserts itself, the old 

signs of interest and vitality ın the more practical brariches of art 5 
reappear. It 1s from the workshops of England that the rescuers 
of our art are coming. As in Spring, through old, decaying 
vegetable matter, the fresh buds break, so, through art’s old 
débns, rotting away in fads and affectations, the signs of 
renovated growth emanating from the national soil are beginning 
to thrust themselves. In the modern democratic advance lies 
the best hope for art, for that advance in its natural course will re- 
establish the union of art with the sources from whith alone it can 
derive a genuine vitality. 


L. MarcH-PHILLIPPS. 


INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION.- 
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I. 


ORD MORLEY’S reformed Legislative Councils are already 
exercising a marked and perceptible influence. On Imperial 
questions, ın which right was clearly on the side of the reformers 
and the Government of India were not interested ın opposing them, 
resolutions have been brought forward by non-official members, 
passed, and the Executive Government prompted to action. 
Generally they have acted as a restraining influence on the 
Executive. Measures in the interests of social progress of a far- 
reaching character have been introduced into the Council. The ım- 
portance of Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill—very limited ın tts scope, 
and cautious and halting as its provisions are—is easily recognised 
by Englishmen. Of a very different kind ıs the Mussulman Wakf 
Bull, introduced by a Mahommedan Member. The Mahommedan 
laws of inheritance, distributing the property among various heirs, — 
as well as the restrctions placed on the right of devise and the law 
of gift, tended to diffusion of property and prevented any great 
accumulation of ancestral wealth in the hands of afamily. Though 
the Mahommedans could not thus dedicate any property to the use 
of themselves or their relatives, yet they took advantage of a law 
~ which allowed dedication of the property to the poor, to provide 
that such property shall be primarily used for the use of themselves 
and their descendants, with an ultimate reversion ın case of fatlure 
of the family, to the poor. The result was the creation of innumer- 
able Wakfs, by which property was dedicated by a person in 
perpetuity to the benefit of his descendants. The courts, ‘however, 
decided that where the substantial dedication was for the benefit of 
the descendants, and the dedication to charity was really 1llusory, 
it failed. The result was that Mahommedan families were broken 
up. This was exactly the effect of certain Privy Council decisions 
in the case of Hindu families also. For Hindus and Mahommedans 
it 1s now practically impossible to make a settlement of property ın 
favour of a person unborn at the date of the settlor’s death. This 
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is more strict than the English law or the law of property applied 
in India to others than Hindus or Mahommedans. There 1s great 
dissatisfaction among both Hindus and Mahommedans, and ıt 
has long been felt by every one who has bestowed any attention 
on the subyect that some alteration in the law was necessary. There 
was an attempt to give some relief in 1882 by legislation when the 
transfer of Propérty Act was passed. But the Hindus did not then 
‘accept the proffered legislation, as they considered ıt very 
inadequate, and hoped to persuade the Privy Council to reconsider 


ther view. The Mahommedans also entertained a similar hope 


for some time. But they seem latterly to have abandoned it. The 
non-official Mahommedan members have thrown off all reserve 
on this question. They declare their object to ,be to enable 
Mahommedans to make settlements in perpetuity for the benefit 
of; themselves and their descendants. They recognise that the ıdea 


is opposed to English Jurisprudence. There was a faint attempt / : 


` to support ıt on grounds of public policy, as the honourable mover 
was able to discover a Russian Professor who considered ıt a most 
rational and happy solution of economic problems, ‘‘ which must 
“ have often troubled parents solicitous about the future of their 
“ descendants.” But the general feeling was expressed by another 
honourable member, tersely, when he said ‘‘ Public policy, as 
“ understood by modern fawyers, has no place ın Mahommedan 
“Law.” The Hindu lawyer who supported it, complaining that 
the Hindus have equally suffered through the action of the Privy 
Council, and recognising that the wishes of the Hindus and 
Mahommedans to enable them to create family trusts for indefinite 

_ periods may be repugnant to ‘‘ modern sense,” said, however,. 
that ‘‘ we have got to deal with a law promulgated nearly 1,290 
“ years ago.” That legislation of some kind ıs necessary for both 
Hindus and Mahommedans there 1s no doubt. But a way must 
be found out of the difficulty without abandoning *‘ public policy ” 
and ‘‘ modern sense.” 

“A measure of a far different character 1s the Marriage Law 
Amendment Bill, introduced by Mr. Bupendranath Basu. It 1s 
to enact a civil marriage law for India. The Mahommedan Wakf 
Bill 1s put forward as an enactment to carry out their religious law. 

_ There 1s no difficulty created by the Mahommedan religion ın its 
way. But the civil Marriage Law ıs opposed by certain Hindus 
on religious grounds. Similar attempts in other directions are 
likely to be made in future. It is therefore necessary that the 

_ grounds for Jegislation should be clearly kept ır view. As some 
of those who have spoken ın the council seem to have entirely 
musapprehended the questions at issue, 1t seems desirable to state 
the problems so that they may be discussed with some knowledge 
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of the consequences that would follow the acceptance or rejection 
of the Bill. I confine myself to such legislation as, in the opinion 
of the social reformers, ıs necessary in the interests of social pro- 
gress, and 1s opposed on the ground that ıt would be an interference 
with Hindu religion and usage. I propose to refer in this paper, 
briefly, to the forces at work which render legislation necessary 
in the interests of progress, and, in my opinion, therefore, 
tnevitable. J should then refer briefly to the grounds on which 
the social reformers, as I understand them, base their demand for 
legislation. Next will be noticed the arguments founded on religion 
with reference to such demands; and finally, I propose to discuss 
in what direction legislation should proceed, that the reader may 
judge for himself whether the religious objection should be allowed 
to stand-in the way of legislation. It is impossible within the limits 
allowed me to do more than briefly state the nature of the argu- 
ments. I shall only add that not a single fact 1s here stated which 
is not supported by abundant authority, and, ın my opinion, 
conclusively proved to be true, and no opinion 1s advanced which 
has not the sanction of highly competent authorities. This fore- 
word seems necessary to avoid the impression that the questions 
here raised are novel or original, and for that reason not deserving 
that careful consideration which is due to them. 

1 First and foremost it 1s important to remember that this demand 
for legislation 1s entirely due to the renaissance caused by the 
conflict of Eastern and Western civilisations. A few salient points 
of contrast may be noted. 

In India the original religious teachers were also law-givers. 
They aimed at pxeparing their followers for citizenship ın an 1n- 
yisible and future world, and éndeavoured to draw away their 
thoughts from this earth. They inculcated submission to evil, 
distress, and misery, as things’transient and unavoidable. The 
law was therefore included 1n, or rather was conterminous with, 
religion and morality, and there was no difference between 
religious, social, and legal morality. On the other hand, the 
English law aims, not at punishing sin, not at making people 
religious or moral: it concerns itself with protection of person and 
property, and has very little to do with feelings and principles, of 
honour. For instance, ıt punishes theft not on account of its being a 
violafion of a divine precept, but to protect society; legal morality 
enforced by law, therefore, 1s very different from religious or social 
morality. The English law recognises equality of all human beings 
in the eye of the law, does not deny education to any class, 1t does 
not divide people into separate compartments; it allows every 
person to pursue-any calling at pleasure. The Hindu law, on the 
other hand, 1s based on-the immutability of caste, and its divine 
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origin. It stamps the members of each caste with an inviolable 
character of superiority or of abject degradation, and imposes on 
them the consequent obligation to follow their caste occupation. 
Thus to the majority of the people the reading of sacred books 
is a sin, and literature being forbidden to them, the degrada- 
tion of some of the castes was the necessary result. The English, 
unlike the Hindu, law, does not treat woman as man’s property, to 
minister to his passion, pleasure, or comfort. The Hindu sacred 
-books dented education to women, except so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of ministering to man, and bound her to accompany 
her husband to the next world to attend to his comforts. The one 
law 1s individualistic, and based on the inviolability of contract, 
-with the result that success attended energy and labour. The other 
was rooted in communistic and family bondage, and was one of 
status—fostered indolence and stifled all energy. The English 
law 1s one under which a race has made astonishing progress, and ts 
suited, therefore, to the needs of a progressive community. The 
Hindu law and usage, on the other hand, were the product of a 
society either already enslaved or on the road to slavery, and were 
suited to a stagnant society. 3 
It 1s natural that there should arise a sharp conflict between the 
-/ exigencies imported by a belligerent civilisation with such ideals 
and the teachings of the Hindu Shastras. The tragedy enacted on 
Mount Calvary two thousand years ago ıs a standing monument to 
the unwisdom of leaving to a subject race, governed by theocratic 
ideals, the administration of the criminal law. For a long time, 
however, the East India Company allowed, for a variety of con- 
siderations, crimes of an even more atrocious character to be 
perpetrated. But it was impossible for them with their ideals tq 
tolerate for any length of time practices which they were at first 
compelled to permit as bearing the sanction of Hindu religion. 
Gradtally they began to interfere. They made the criminal law 
applicable to all castes, and the immunity of Brahmins from legal 
punishment was no longer recognised; the last relic of such 
| privileges, the exemption of the Benares Brahmins from the death 
penalty, was abolished in 1817. The practice of drowning children 
in the Ganges, in fulfilment of vows to mother Ganga, the 
inhuman parents often pushing their children with their own hands 
into the river, was rendered a criminal act. Similarly, the practice 
of exposing children in the Sunderbans or Saagor Islands was 
rendered punishable by the Government ın the early part of the last 
century. It was the practice of Brahmin creditors to enforce 
/ ~ payment of real or fictitious debts by Dharna. This has been made 
: acrime The putting down of infanticide, which often took place 
in the darkness and privacy of the Zenana, through means practi- 
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cally 1mpossible of detection, required more than half a century of 
stern vigilance and incessant pressure on the part of British officers, 
who had to face the undisguised hostility of native opinion. 
Burning a widow alive on the death of her husband was declared 
» acrime about 1830, despite the indignant protest of orthodoxy; 
slavéry was abolished ın 1843. Coming down to times within the 
memory of men now living, the Penal Code ın 1860 déclared the 
intercourse of a man with his wife under ten years of age to be 
rape, although the Hindu Law was silent on the point, the dedica- 
tion of girls under sixteen to a life of prostitution, under the pretext 
of religious sanction, was constituted an offence. In 1891 the age 
‘of consent by a wife to intercourse with her husband was raised 
from ten to twelve years. Where the injustice was patent, the 
British administrators interfered, even outside the domain of 
criminal law. The Hindu Law, which, deprived a convert of his 
property and many of his civil mghts, was abrogated in 1850. 
Widows were allowed to marry 1n 1856. The religious law which 
compelled a person to pay the debts of his father and grandfather, 
under the penalty of the deceased being excluded from heaven, was 
not generally enforced, and in one Presidency, where the courts 
enforced ıt, the Legislature, ın 1866, repealed the law by legislation. 
These achievements alone, in the face of strong opposition, would, 
apart from all other reforms, constitute a record of which any 
Government might be proud; but more glorious still ıs that 
awakening of India’s intellect and moral consciousness to the in- 
humanity of the system which justified such acts in the name of 
religion. . 
Such an awakening was bound to come. In 1835 Macaulay 
decided for the Indian Government that ‘‘ the great object of the 
‘British Government ought to be the promotion of European litera- 
“ture and science among the natives of India.’ This object was 
steadily kept in view. The increasing study of English literature 
and science in schools and colleges, under English teachers, and 
through the medium of Enghsh books, journals, and periodicals, 
had the natural and anticipated result of bringing the intellect of 
English-educated India under the sway of the principles and ideals 
of Western civilisation. The Press and the public platforms con- 
tributed their share. The railways and post offices brought the 
various races and Provinces of India closer together, and widened 
the outlook of Young India. Facilities of travel to England brought 
India more ın contact with English habits and crvilisation—all 
' this while the atiministration of common laws tended to produce a 
feeling of unity, substituting ideals of Western civilisation for those 
of ancient India. Altogether, while in matters unconnected with 
natural morality the foreign Government evinced a scrupulous ' 
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anxiety to maintain in their pristine vigour the laws founded on 
ancient Hindu religious thought, a great revolution 1n'the modern 
phase of that thought was steadily pushing its way onward and 
upward in every stratum of society. In the domain of the ordinary 
concerns of life, the Shastras had to give way to self interest, and 
the caste system, ın some of tts essentials, was given up without 
compunction. The Hindu religion regulates the life of a Brahmin 
from his birth to his death. It consecrates him to a life of study 
under preceptors, to a householder’s life, carefully planned out-to 
ensure salvation, to be followed by two other stages of seclusion 
from the ordinary world. It was this life whose first revelation so 
_startled the Greeks, and it was this which obtained for the Hindus 
the respect of other races. The time to rise and to bathe, and times. 
for prayer, for sacrifice, and for rest, were prescribed. For a con: 
siderable number of Brahmins, fired with a new ambition, such a 
life was impossible under the British Government, and they had no 
scruples in casting ıt away. They yearned.to follow professions, 
and accept Government service, under conditions that were 1n- 
compatible with the life prescribed by their religion. Further, the 
very occupations which they now began to embrace would have 
rendered them outcast ın ancient Hindu society. They had to face 
the humiliation of seeing the other classes taking possession of the 
fields from which their religion jealously excluded them. In fact, 
whenever self-interest required it, people of all classes did not 
scruple to act against their religion when they were not coerced 
by the civil courts into conformity with the Hindu Law. ‘Another 
phase of the same tendency was that earnest inquirers undertook 
a fresh examination of their sacred writings, to Ascertain whether 
the law as generally understood was really that inculcated by the ° 
spirit or even the letter of the sacred books. In this task the 
western Oriental scholars rendered invaluable help. A very con- 
siderable number of Indians are now satisfied that a true interpre- 
tation of the Shastras leaves ample room for the removal of almost 
all the obstacles that stand in the way of reforming Indian Society.+ 
To them most of the customs defended by religion are but 
excrescences on a pure system, which not only does not sanction: 
them, but positively demands their removal. In the course of this. 
article I shall briefly indicate the attitude of the reformers towards. 
some of the questions that demand immediate attention 

Now laws must conform to and vary with the ethical and 
practical ‘needs of a community. In ancient India they did so vaty 
and develop. In the old days each class or comrhunity made its. 
own laws, and administered justice among the members of tts. 
own class. The King had little to do with the internal organisa- 
tion of a caste or a class, or its administration of law amongst tts. 
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members. The Brahmin Pundit declared the mode of life and 
the laws designed to attain spiritual bliss. The community 
generally followed the Brahmin lawyer, and their rank ın the social 
scale depended upon their conformity in hfe and usages to the 
Brahmin Shastras. But ıt was left to the community to follow the 
whote or any portion of the law, as declared by the Brahmin 
Pundits. . There are instances of communities who follow usages 
in direct conflict with Brahminical teachings. Where the Brahmin 
Pundits differed, the community made their choice. If, again, a 
section held views different from those of the majority, that section 
had merely to designate itself a different caste, and ıt obtained, 
ipso facto, legal sanction for its tenets. This process had gone on 
for centuries, when the Hindu Law first fell under the eyes of 
British officers, and ıt went on under the eyes of British officers 
ın provinces where the theories of English law were not being 
rigidly applied; nay, it 1s going on under our eyes to the extent 
the law will allow it. If there was only one man who wished to 
leave his community he might do so with personal immunity, but 
with the result that all relationship between him and the rest.of 
the community was cut off. He might marry and live a separate 
life. This system is in accord with sacred Hindu Law. Both Manu 
and Yjnavalkya, whose commentaries with one exception now 
guide the courts, declare the following to be the Dharma or guide 
of a man’s conduct. 

‘‘Sruti, Smriti, Sadachara, Svasya, Cha, Priya Atmana,”’ 
which is thus translated, ‘‘ the Veda, the Sacred Tradition, the 
“customs of virtuous men, and one’s own pleasure.’’—Sacred 
Books of the East, 25.* d 

The right of every man to act according to his own pleasure 
sufficiently circumscribes individual liberty within reasonable 
limits, while allowing full scope for ıt when another person is not 
affected. After the schism in the Hindu religion brought about by 
the rise of Buddhism, the commentators, afraid lest so wide a state- 
ment should be taken to justify conversion to another religion, 
declared that a man had his choice only when there was a conflict 
among the sacred texts, and that the authority of each of the four 
sources above enumerated should prevail in the order named.t As 
some sacred authority can be found to justify almost any departure 
from recognised practice, the gradation of the authorities made no 
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practical difference. Questions in dispute were to be decided by | 


an assembly consisting of a certain number of persons, or ıt might 
be by even ohe Brahmin, versed in the law. - 
It will be seen that the King 1s nowhere referred to as the source 


\ * See Manu, Chapter 12,e110 to 114 + Yjnavalkya, Chapter I , Verse 9 
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of law. His functions seem to/have been limited to administering 
'the law. z (S 

The above conception of law 1s: utterly foreign to British Juris- 
prudence, where the sovereign alone ıs the source of. law. The 
English judges, therefore, did not act upon this theory, and per- 
haps it was in the best interests of Indian society that they enforced 
the English view. 2 ; 

The British Government have declared that the Hindus shall 

follow Hindu Law ın their domestic relations, and ın all questions 
of inheritance. They have thus imposed on all Hindus the 
necessity of following the Hindu Law as declared by the Shastras 
and the religious rites required to constitute such relations, or to 
generate any claim under Hindu Law. A Hindu may feel that 
the injunctions of the Shastras ought to be disregarded, that they ” 
` are tyrannical, and breed misery, but he ıs bound to follow them. 
If hé disregards them, he may find that his wife 1s only a concubine 
“in a court of law, and his children all bastards without civil rights. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate other consequences. 2 

If, then, ın some of these respects there 1s a proved necessity for 
change ın the interests of the well-being of our-society, how is 
such changè to be effected? 

The old policy of the Hindu Law of allowing each classto make, 
its own laws is, as already pointed out, now impossible; a system 
which ıs based on the theory that the Sovereign is, the fountain of _ 
all law has no place ın it for such a policy. 

There remain, then, two methods; judicial’ legislation and 
‘direct legislation by the Legislative Councils. In England, till” 
recently, ıt was usual for English Judges to moyld the law to the 
requirements of English people, in some cases even in defiance of, 
legislative enactment. That was natural enough, seeing that the 
Judges felt the pinch of the law themselves equally with their 
_Telatives and friends. But English Judges ın India are not affected 
‘by the rules of Manu, and are not therefore personally interested in 
Seeing reforms carried out. They are sworn to administer the Hindu 
Law, and there is nothing to deter them from administering it 
without regard to consequences. No doubt in some cases, when 
they saw their way clearly, they did not hesitate to introduce vast 
and beneficial reforms in the Hindu Law. The removal of restric- 
tions on alienations of property, the relaxation of bondage within 
the family, the introduction of wills, the decided amelioration of 
the status of women, are well-known’ instances of reformatory 
judicial legislation. If the Privy Council had had its way and had 
been loyally supported in India, the Hindu Law would have been 
substantially released by now from the benumbing influence of 
dogmatic religion. It may be regretted, therefore, that owing to 
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the increasing influence of Indian Judges, the English Judiciary 
have ceased to take the same active part that their predecessors 
did in moulding the law to the requirements of the people. It has 
also to be remembered that judicial legislation cannot be safely 
entrusted to judges who are not themselves governed by that law. 
The*Indian Judges generally belong to a class ımbued with notions 
derived from ancient books on religion. Their tendency 1s to accept 
the law as laid down exclusively ın the old religious books, and 
to forget what Mr. Mayne pointed out years ago, that those who 
derive their knowledge of law not from books, but from practical 
acquaintance with the Hindus ın their old homes, did not admit that 
they were governed by any Brahminical Law as laid down ın such 
religious books. Our Indian Judges have not the traditionary 
instincts of the English lawyer, who regards law as a living and 
growing organism, and ın their hands, therefore, the law has a 
tendency to become not progressive, but reactionary. It1sa matter 
of common observation that almost all the rules of Hindu law 
in favour of progress were laid down by English Judges against 
the protest of Indian Judges of great eminence. That English 
Judges have not yet succeeded ın stopping the consecration of 
young girls to prostitution in temples, and that they hesitate to 
enforce the provisions of the Penal Code and root out the institution 
of dancing girls by treating their usages as immoral, 1s perhaps one 
of the latest concessions to Indian Judicial opinion. 

But ıt may be asked, why should not the Legislatrve Councils 
modify the Hindu Law where, in the interests of progress, ıt 
requires alteration? Where the necessity was proved, the Indian 
Government have not hesitated to do so. With Indian members 
pf ability and experience, the reformed Councils, ıt may be said, 
may be safely trusted to do the needful ın this respect. What, 
however, is the lesson to be learnt from the past? I shall refer to 
the course of legislation with reference to women to show that any 
reform of the Hindu Law as such ts impossible, and that the remedy 
must be sought for in other directions. 

It seems inconceivable to a person who has come “under the 
influence of Western civilisation to imagine that anybody was ever 
found to advocate as a religious duty the burning of a widow alive 
on the death of her husband, and one would think that if certain 
diseased minds ever carried out that theory ın practice, it had only to’ 
be denounced to be put an end to, yet when the great Indian social 
reformer, Ram Mohun Roy, denounced that practice, he met with 
stout opposition; and this was the more remarkable because ın 
Bengal, where he began his agitation, Sati was carried out in a 
revolting manner. There the practice was to bind down the widow 
with the corpse of the husband, and then pile upon her such a 
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quantity of wood that she could not rise; and when fire was applied 
to the pile she was forcibly held down with bamboos. ‘The following 
were the sacred texts on which the apologists for this abominable 
rite rested their defence :+ 

1. O fire! Let these women, with bodies anointed with 
“ clarified butter, eyes coloured with collyrium and void of ¢ears, 
“enter thee, the parent of water, that they may not be separated 
“from their husbands, but may be in unison with excellent 
“ husbands, themselves sinless and jewels amongst women.”’ 

Rig Veda.—The following are from Angiras and other Saints :— 

“That woman who on the death of her husband ascends the 
‘‘burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to 
‘** Arundhati. She who follows her husband to another world shall 
“dwell in a region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in 
“the human body, or thirty-five millions. 

“ Asa serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake trom his hole, thus 

“ raising her husband by her power, she enjoys delight along with 
“him.” 

‘“ The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three 
‘races, her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family of his 
“to whom she was given a virgin.” 

‘“ There, possessing her husband as the chiefest good, herself the 
“ best of women, enjoying the highest of delights, she partakes of 
“ bliss with her husband as long as the fourteen Indras reign.” 

‘“ Even though the man had slain a Brahmin, or returned evil 
S Aor good, or killed an intimate friend, the woman expiates those 

‘crimes.’ 

‘“ There ıs no other way known for virtuaus woman except 
“ ascending the pile of her husband. It should be understood that 
“‘there is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband.” 
This ıs what Vyasa has written in the parable of the Pigeon .— 

“A pigeon devoted to her husband, after his death entered the 
‘ flames, and ascending to heaven she there found her husband.’’ 
Harita had said this — 

“ As long as a woman shall not burn herself after her husband’s 

Noe: ere she shall be subject to transmigration into a female form.’” 
“ Brahma Puranam ” you find the following .— 

““ If her lord die ın another country, let the faithful wife place hts 

‘sandals on her breast, and pure, enter the fire.” 

It ıs unnecessary now to recapitulate how Ram Mohun Roy 
tried to convince the Government that these formidable texts were 
not an insurmountable obstacle. Yet there can be no doubt that in 

‘ the face of these extracts ıt 1s impossible to deny that the 
abolition of Satı was opposed to the modern Hindu sacred law; 
and they are here referred to, to show that an exegesis which can 
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supply so many sacred authorities for this horrible practice cannot 
be ın want of similar holy injunctions to support almost any 
‘* detestable superstition,” to use Lord Auckland’s phrase by which 
he described Sati. Lord Auckland was so staggered at the opposi- 
tion that he wrote: ‘‘ Iam not prepared to recommend an enactment 
“ prohibiting Sati altogether. . . . I must frankly confess, 
“ though at the risk of being considered insensible to the enormity 
“of the evil, that I am inclined to recommend to our trusting to, 
“the progress now making ın the diffusion of knowledge, for the 
“ gradual suppression of this detestable superstition. I cannot 
“ believe it ıs possible that the burning or burying alive of widows 
“will long survive the advancement which every year brings with 
“it in useful and rational learning.’? When it was abolished in 
1829, a petition was presented to the King, wherein the suppression 
was said to be ‘‘ an interference with the most ancient and sacred 
‘rites and usages of the Hindus, and a direct violation of the 
“ conscientious belief of an entire nation.” It was urged “‘ that 
“the abuses, 1f any, which may have arisen or occurred ın the 
‘* practice of Sati can be effectually prevented by a proper attention 
“to the opinions of the Hindus, and an equitable administration 
“of the existing laws, without requiring a total interdiction of the 
“ practice; ’’ and ıt was alleged that the regulation “ıs an unjust, 
‘‘impolitic, and direct infringement of the sacred pledge to keep 
‘ inviolate the religion, the laws, and usages of the Hindus, manı- 
“fested throughout the whole general tenour of the acts of the 
“ legislature of Great Britain, and regulations and conduct of the 
“ Government of the East India Company.” The answer was 
that “a discrimurfating regard for those religious opinions 1s not, 
s incompatible with the suppression of practices repugnant to the 
“first principles of civil society, and to the dictates of natural 
“reason.” 

The next interference with the Hindu religion ın the service of 
humanity was when the Government passed the Widow Re-. 
marriage Act. The same tactics were repeated as in the case of 
Satı. The opposition was, 1f anything, stronger. It was intro- 
duced, however, ın the time of a Viceroy who, as he said in the 
case of another measure, ‘‘ The Converts Disabilities Act,” was 
determined to enforce freedom of conscience as a fundamental 
principle of British Government. 

Soon after the Universities were established, there was every 
reason to’anticipate the fulfilment of Lord Auckland’s expectations 
that education Would remove these cankerous growths on the social 
system. What happened, however, was quite otherwise. Mr. 
Malabar tried to persuade the Government to advance a further 
step, and he published a pamphlet, ‘‘Infant Marriage and 
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“ Enforced Widowhood in India,” advocating the raising of what 
` has Been generally called~‘‘ the age of consent.’ Lord Dufferin,, 
expressing his own view that some reform in the direction indicated 
by Mr. Malabari was necessary for the well-being of the people, 
directed the Provincial Governments to consult the recognised , 
authorities, European and native. The result was that, wth the 
exception of Bombay, all the Provincial Governments reported 
against any change, and Lord Dufferin had therefore to refuse 
legislation. Mr. Malabari was driven to carry on the agitation in 
England. About this tıme a peculiarly atrocious case which came 
before the Calcutta High Court, and in which cohabitation with 
an immature girl had resulted ın her death, called public attention 
to the subject, and Mr. Malabar: was able to form in England a 
committee comprising men and women of all shades of opinion— 
men hke Spencer, Tennyson, Max Muller, Lord Northbrook, and 
Lord Dufferin, Cardinal Manning, Sir James FitzJames Stephen ; 
noblemen like the Dukes of Westminster, Argyle, and Fife; 
representatives of every Church and creed, and many ladies, 
including Peeresses of the realm, to carry out his proposals. The 
result was that a very small measure of reform was passed, called - 
the Age of Consent Act, by which ıt was made a crime for a husband 
to cohabit with a wife below twelve years of age. The literature 
on the subject disclosed the prevalence of practices revolting in 
their nature, and extremely dangerous to the health and lıfe of the 
child-wives. It looked almost impossible to make out a stronger 
case for legislation. The evils clearly required a stronger and 
more drastic remedy than the measure actually passed; yet it 
aroused a storm of opposition, unprecedented and larger in 
volume than any previous measure of social progress. Among 
the men who headed the opposition were Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, who acted some time as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court; Sir T. Madhava Row, one of the foremost of Indian ad- 
ministrators and ‘statesmen ; and Tilak of Poona, widely celebrated 
as a profound Sanskrit scholar. Names equally eminent were no 
doubt ranged on the other side also. It may be stated as certain 
that ıf the Government could have had any idea of the volume and 
strength of the opposition they were about to rouse they would 
not have embarked on the measure at all, and the proof ıs that since 
then they have not ventured upon any measure opposed to orthodox 
religious sentiment, and have steadily refused their consent to any 
private member bringing forward any bill to alter Hindu law, and 
‘in the present temper of India it is difficult to say* they are wrong. 
, What is the lesson to be learnt from all this by friends of social 
reform? That those who delight im calling themselves orthodox’ 
Hindus are still as intolerant as ever. Their mind is still at the 
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stage where ıt was before the’ Sati Regulation. Occasionally you 
may see in the newspapers an account of a stray attempt at Sati. 
No Indian newspaper, edited by an orthodox Hindu, ever con- 
demns such an attempt. On the other hand, they call the world 
to admire the spirit of heroism of the widow. There is little doubt 
that 1f orthodox Hinduism had its way, India would revert to the 
pre-Sati-Regulation state of things. Where ıt 1s possible to 
enforce that teaching, they still do so. The disfiguring of a widow 
after her husband’s death by cutting off her locks is a case ın 
point. It 1s quite certain that a Hindu widow ın a matter of this 
kind would implicitly carry out her husband’s directions, but we 
have never heard of a Hindu chivalrous enough to direct by will 
or otherwise that his wife shall not be disfigured after his death. 
It 1s often in the power of the widow’s father to prevent the cruel 
disfiguration, yet we have not heard of many instances where a 
father was chivalrous enough to prevent this cruel rite. But we 
see the practice even now defended. Certain recent events, which 
called ın question the fitness of orthodox Hindus’ leadership of 
other classes, as well as their fitness for high appointments, on 
account of their attitude towards women, have provoked, from them 
many utterances for the consumption of Europeans and of 
simple-minded persons, but their conduct and lives belie their pro- 
fessions, and we shall have to wait long to see their sentiments, 
translated into action. They are themselves not prepared to take 
the forward step, and they oppose, tooth and nail, not only any 
attempt made to upheave society as a whole, but the slightest 
move made by reformers ın the Legislative Councils that may have 
the effect of weakening the power of the priestly caste or of promot- 
1ag the freedom of women. While education has, on the one hand, 
swelled the ranks of the social reformers, 1t has had the effect, on the 
other- not of permeating orthodox Hindus with liberal ideas of 
progress, but of strengthening and hardening the reactionary ele- 
ment in them. Almost any practice 1s supported by sacred texts, 
which educated orthodoxy brandishes in the face of the reformers, 
just as we saw the Vedas and the Shastras brandished ın the face 
of Ram Mohun Roy in defence of the barbarous practice: of Satı. 
It is equally true that the reformers are busy collecting other texts, 
equally sacred, in support of their measures. In fact, it is the 
general tendency of Pundits all over India to ferret out from the 
Shastras such texts as their patrons would like to have, and to 
scare away by specious objections other texts that may seem to 
have any bearimg to the contrary. As one of them told Sir 
Alfred Croft, when the Bull to raise the Age of Consent was under 
discussion ın 1891, they are ready to ‘‘ prove from the Shastras that 
“ the Bill ıs right or the opposite.” 
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Under the present conditions this state lof things renders ıt 
practically. ımpossıble for the members of the Legislative Councils 
to reform generally the Hindu Law. In countries governed by 
.an elected Legislature, any party pledged to carry out a measure 
begins with the education of the electorate. The chances of 
success increase with the number of representatives pledged to 


support its cause ın Parliament. When the final appeal ıs made, 


to the electorate upon the main question of reform, and a majority 
is returned in its favour, no possible objection can be taken to 
the measure being finally passed by Parliament; nor can 


the disappointed side fairly complain of the result: But in7 


India all this 1s not possible. The conditions under which 
elections’ are held here make it difficult to turn an election 
upon any definite issue of social reform; and as the electorate, 
1.e., the Local Boards, consist of quite as many members 
nominated by Government as elected by the people, even if we 
‘could get the elected representatives of those Boards to vote upon 
any particular issue, ıt would be open to the opponents fairly to 
urge that the results of such an election should not’ be regarded as 
a true index of public opinion. Furthermore, besides the members 
‘elected by Municipal Councils and District Boards, there are many 
others who are nominated by Government, and ‘nomination, as 
it now takes place, detracts as a matter of coufse from any 
weight attaching to the opinion of such members as representative 
-of the public. On the whole the Legislative Councils, as we now 
have them, cannot be expected, as representatives of public opinion, 
-to deal with questions of social reform. Some years ago I suggested 
in the English press a scheme for the formation, of a different kind 
of Legislative Councils—that ıs Councils especially designed to 
legislate on social questions. It was a foregone conclusion that 
that schemé would not find favour. The Indian journals, which 
-are, asa whole, under the sway of orthodox Brahminism, disliked ıt, 
as ıt bade fair to test their capacity for self-government by bringing 
them face to face with conflicting social ‘interests, and-by calling 
upon them to perform the supremely difficult task of vindicating 
Brahminism as a progressive and social force at the bar of Western 
civilisation. This scheme was no doubt beset with difficulties, but 
difficulties are inherent in every scheme of self-government for 
India; and ıt ıs the feat of statesmanship to overcome difficulties, 
and not to run away from them. It dropped out of sight, however, 
and we have to work with the present Legislative Councils. As we 
cannot wait until we get Councils composed of elécted members, 
how we are to proceed in the present environment is the main 
‘problem of social reformers. 


, gC SANKARAN NAIR. 
Madras. $ 
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LONDON AS SHOWN BY SHAKESPEARE. 
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ORD BYRON, ın speaking of London, refers to-it ın these 
words .— 


A mighty mass of brick and smoke and shipping, 
Dirty and smoky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts , a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy , 

A huge, dim cupola, like a fool’s cap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there ıs London Town 


These lines from Dom Juan, though of a somewhat cynical 
‘character, do afford an impression of London under a certain aspect, 
both from the esthetic and the practical point of view. 

In all Shakespeare’s writing, in spite of the fact that the greater 
number of his years were spent in the City (and there 1s evidence 
from his writing that he was thoroughly imbued with its life and 
atmosphere), there 1s no passage and there are very few words of 
description or poetic allusion to the town as a whole, or to any of 1ts 
well-known historic or esthetic features. This ıs, at first sight, 
somewhat a remarkable fact when we consider the wonderful power . 
of appreciating the influence of surroundings which the poet 
possessed. 

London at the time at which he wrote must have been a very 
beautiful spot. For illustration, let us consider the view from 
Charing Cross to the Tower—the lovely river with waters far clearer 
than they are now, stretching ın an unbroken sweep to old London 
Bridge with its varied ridge of houses, gardens on both sides ex- 
tending down to the edge, and, raised above the mass of greenery, 
the quaint and gorgeous outline of the Elizabethan mansions on the 
North side, terminating with the splendid pile of Old St. Paul’s 
on the one banks, and the graceful tower of St. Mary’s, Southwark, 
on the other to form a pont d’appus for the vision. 

The buildings, too, whose picturesque beauty, hallowed by his- | 
toric association, we alle know, must then have been equally ım- 
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pressive, more especially as some of the stirring events that 
occurred in them took place in the memory of the poet. 
While Gray writes of the Tower :-— 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, ^ 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed— 
e 

Shakespeare, although he constantly mentions the Tower, has 
no longer allustve passage to ıt than the words of the young Prince 
in Richard II. — 


P I do not lıke the Tower of any place 
Did Julius Cæsar build that place, my lord? ”’ 
and ın another scene as ‘‘1ll erected,” and of ‘‘ flint bosom.”’ . 

Even the theatre in which Shakespeare acted, which he probably 
partly owned, and for which he might have manifested some feeling, 
has but the Scant reference, ‘‘ This wooden O,” and “ this cockpit,” 
with regard to ıt ın the famous prologue to Henry V. 

Scarcely anywhere ts even an adjective brought into the service 
of adding any detail or adornment to any ungarnished name: 
“ proud London ” ıs the extent to which the name of the capital 
‘as a whole 1s dignified, and this once only. - 

This to us, perhaps, curious abstention from description does not 
arise from want of appreciation or eye får his surroundings. His 
plays are crowded with allusion to natural objects, so that Milton 
has been led to say of him — 


Sweetest Shakespeare! Fancy’s child! 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild 


Nature, in all her varying moods, appealed to him most keenly, 
and he ıs constantly at pains to refer to scenic and ‘natural effects 
and to draw metaphors from them. Lear approaches Dover cliff, 
and the scene 1s brought before us with vivid intensity— 


Come on, sir, here’s the place , stand still, how fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low , 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway aur 
, Show scarce so gross as beetles; half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire , dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head, 
The fishermen that walk the beach appear like mice. r 


The murmuring surge 

That on the unnumbered dle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high T’ll look no more 
Lest my brain turn 


aie 
Burgundy, ın Henry V., speaking of his native land, thus dilates 

upon the engrossing theme with a plethora of exact detail: that 

could only have been written by a keen observer of Nature — 


r 
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Should not in this best garden of the world 
Our fertile France put up her lovely visage? 
Alas! she hath from France too long been chased, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, > 
Corrupting ın its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

e Unpruned dies , her hedges even pleached, 

” Like prisoners wildly overgrown with harr, 
Put forth disordered twigs , her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery ; 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 


N 


Once more, when Henry V. returns to England, we read :— 


7 Behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives, and boys, 
Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d sea *_ 
Which, like a mighty whiffler "fore the King, 
Seems to prepare hę way so let him land 
And solemnly see hifg set on to London 
So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You can imagine him upon Blackheath $ 


But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens 
The Mayor, eand all his brethren, in best sort, 
Like to the senators of antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Cesar in. 


It will be noticed that, in this last passage, Shakespeare stops 1n 
the narration of events to give an illustration from the sea, from 
which he 1s constantly drawing metaphors, but there 1s no word of 
the appearance of the town or the view which Henry must have 
had of his capital, spreading out before him, fromthe heights of 
the south. 

Nevertheless, 1n this passage, perhaps, may be found the key to 
the lack of descriptive reference to urban surroundings in the 
dramatist. 

Surely it 1s the human element which Shakespeare, above all, 
endeavours to depict, and which absorbs his interest and his powers. 
He ıs essentially the poet of ‘‘ men ’’; he carried out ın practice the 
precept of Pope, ‘‘ The noblest study of mankind is man.” 

When the scene of the action of his drama is laid ın a town, his 
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whole thoughts are taken up by the humanıty before hım. Thus, 
in the last mentioned passage ıt ıs the appearance of the people 
which 1s before his imagination, and their surroundings are not 
touched upon. 

This predominance of the ‘human element ın Shakespeare 1s 
borne out in many other scenes. A notable example ıs the entry 
of Bolingbroke into London, where we learn — 


The Duke, the great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 

Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 

While all tongues cried—God save thee, Bolingbroke! 
You would have thought the very windows spake, z 
So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage, and that all the walls, 

With pathted imagery, had said at once— 

Jesu preserve thee! Welcome, Bolingbroke! 


Truly a wonderful picture of an entry into a town! 

Richard II. is brought to trial in Westminster Hall, that splendid 
building which has been the scene of so many tragedies and cele- 
brations; but although the human acti@fi and speech are closely 
described, not one word 1s given to the aspect of the place or the 
setting of the solemn scene, so keenly is the power of the writer 
taken up ın the living drama. We may compare this with poetry 
upon another solemn scene that took place within ıts walls but a year 
ago, and we may notice the difference in treatment. Shakespeare 
is essentially the poet of human life and character; others, such 
as Milton or Wordsworth, may have rivalled him ın their descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, but none have approached him in their 
portrayal of life. ù 

When there 1s any dominating passion ın the mind of any man, 
it arises from enthusiasm, and enthusiasm shows itself by absorp- 
tion ın what is placed before the eye of the mind. Hence, 
in the presence of humanity, humanity absorbs the dra- 
matist’s attention. Even in the country scenes we feel that 
element is supreme, although Nature 1s much in evidence as a 
background or setting. But when Shakespeare is dealing with 
towns, the spots with which presumably his audience would be 
more familiar, the setting is but faint, yet the master-hand is there. 

Each scene has its appropriate background even if not described, 
and such occasional words and touches as there are indicate 
that Shakespeare was equally observant and appreciative of the 
zsthetic and informative side of all that pertains to a great city. 
Indeed, we may infer so from some lines,in the Comedy of Errors. 
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Here, Antipholus of Syracuse has an hour to spare, and thus 
determines — ` 

Within this hour ıt will be dinner-time 

Till that, I’ll view the manners of the town, 


Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return, and sleep within mine inn 


$ 


Whether or no the poet’s real heart was not, perhaps, more ın that 
beautiful Warwickshire where he had spent his earlier life can 
only be a matter of conjecture. However, he must have loved 
London. His plays are so full of reference and allusion to all 
sides and all phases of London scenery and life, so conversant with 
all London lore, that we must be convinced that he felt himself in 
very truth “‘ a citizen of no mean city.” 

The London in which Shakespeare lived may still be termed 
medieval, though the long period of similarity of architecture and 

.design which we identify with that of the Middle Ages had just 
begun to pass away, and a new era of improvement and higher 
civilisation to begin. Perhaps, ın the outward appearance of the 
city the event which may be said to coincide with this turning-point 
was the burning down of, that great landmark, the spire of Old 
St. Paul’s, in 1361, a beautiful structure of over 500 feet high. 
This date synchronises within ‘a few years with that of the poet’s 
birth. 

To gain an idea of the appearance of the town the first thing to 
realise ıs its extent. An illustration will give some idea of the 
difference in this respect between Shakespearean and modern 
London. If the size of London at the present day 1s represented by 
the extent of an open sheet of ordinary octavo-sized notepaper, then 
the area of Elizabethan London would, roughly speaking, equal 
the area of two postage stamps. 

Most of the houses were built of wood, picturesquely beamed, 
with storeys jutting out over each other in that way with which we 
arefamiliar. Shakespeare has a metaphor from this appearance in 
Love’s Labour Lost, where he says :— 


With your hat penthouse-hke o’er the shop of your eyes. 
And in Henry VI. we read of Cade — 


I made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive 
to this day to testify of it ; 
whereby one may infer that the greater part of the buildings were 
of wood. ° 
There were, however, a large number of stone and brick fabrics, 
and old monastery buildings, especially along the banks of the 
river, of which the present Charterhouse is an example. 
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There were also a number of stone churches, and others of wood, 
of which some of the former exist to the present day, e.g., St. 
Bartholomew the Great. The title of this article ıs, however, ‘‘ Lon- 
“ don as Shown by Shakespeare,” and it will be, perhaps, of interest 
to endeavour to reconstruct the town solely from names of places 
and indications which he has given us, supplementing these only 
by ‘further information when required to make any point clear, or 
to describe the appearance of any particular building, which it has 
been seen Shakespeare does not attempt to do at any length. 

It should be noted that Shakespeare 1s not an exact chronologist, 
and generally any description he gives of the appearance of build- 
ings or of customs, although the events therewith connected are 
those of previous reigns, 1s such as would apply to the times in 
which he lived. Moreover, between the reigns of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, wherein the scene of the majority of , his 
English plays 1s laid, and that of Elizabeth, no great changes in 
architecture or design took place, and, therefore, what he describes 
from his own observation probably contains no dnachronism. 

A map 1s adjoined ın which no places are named (there are 76 
named ın all) that are not in Shakespeare’s writings, with the excep- 
tion of St. Mary’s Overy, now St. Saviour’s, Southwark, but as it 
1s the burial place of the poet’s brother ıt may, perhaps, be included. 
_ The walls of the town are inserted, and also the Fleet river, 
which 1s not actually spoken of, though the Fleet Prison ıs. A 
few roads, too, are marked, which are not mentioned ın the plays, 
which are necessary for linking up certain places and showing the 
approaches; of course, there were many other roads and streets. 
An indication as to where buildings stood is givén by means of dots 
or lines. . 

In any dèscrıption of London the place of honour should be 
accorded to that natural feature which has been the determining 
factor of the city’s greatness—the river on whose banks it stands. 

Shakespeare, however, beyond referring to the Thames, has 
little definite description: the most we can gain from him 1s that 
the care of it by the ordinary citizens was not more conspicuous 
than ıt ıs at the present day, for we read of ‘‘ the muddy ditch by 
“ Thames side,’ and of Falstaff being thrown “like a barrel of 
“ butchers’ offal into the Thames.” 

In point of frequency of mention by the dramatist the Tower 
stands easily first among the buildings of London. We have 
already noted the-scant description applied to it, but the varied part 
it plays in history 15 duly chronicled, and ıt figures alike as palace, 
fortress, council chamber, armoury, prison, and grave. The death 
of two of England’s Kings is enacted within its walls. I 

A telling touch as to ıts impregnability 1s supplied by the order 
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of Cade, in the drama of Henry VI., to his followers: “‘ Set fire 
“to London Bridge, and if you can to the Tower too.” 

In this play Shakespeare seems, with a kind of grim humour, to 
enjoy letting loose the ‘‘ filth and scum of Kent ” to play havoc in 
the capital. ‘‘ Up Fish Street, down St. Magnus’ Corner; kill and 
“knock down. Throw them into the Thames,” 1s the beginning of 
one scene in the words of Cade. With the next the commencement .s 
‘ Go, some, and pull down the Savoy; others to the Inns of Court; 
“down with them all.” And in another place of the same scene a 
follower calls out ‘‘ Let’s kill all the lawyers.’? On Blackheath, 


_ after the fight, the rebel leader directs ‘‘the bodies shali 


“be dragged at my _ horse’s heels till I do come to 
‘* London, where we will have the Mayor’s sword borne before us.” 
And in like manner they ruffle ıt for several scenes more. 

It is the first named usage of the Tower which gives the key to 
the appearance of Shakespeare’s London as essentially a city of 
palaces. ‘‘ Proud London,” says the Archbishop in Henry IV. 
There are no less than ten palaces, besides the ‘Tower, 
all occupied at different times by Royalty; Westminster Palace, 
Ely House, Bridewell, Barnard Castle—a fort, pulled down in the 
eighteenth century—the Savoy, Elthdm Palace, Placentia—spoken 
of as Greenwich ın Richard III.—Crosby Hall, Whitehall and 
York Place. Of the last two, two gentlemen thus ‘speak in 
Henry VIII. :— Sir, you must not now call it York Place, that’s 
“ past, for since the Cardinal fell that title’s lost; ’tis now the 
“ King’s and called Whitehall,’? giving an apt epitome of the 
change of name and owner. 

Bridewell was a palace in the time of Henry IV., who 1s spoken 
pf as being there, but was ın the time of the Tudors taken over for 
charitable purposes. Westminster was essentially the chief resi- 
dence of Shakespeare’s Kings, and probably it 1s the locality of 
those scenes that are only indicated by the direction—‘“‘ the Council 
“ Chamber ’’, “the Court’’; or ‘‘ the Palace.’’ We know that 
from the fourteenth century onwards Parliament always sat 
at Westminster unless there was any special reason to the contrary, 
generally ın the Chapter House, which ıs spoken of by Shakespeare, 
as ıt was then called, as the ‘‘ Parlament House.” The Palace 
adjoined the river in much the same position as tHe 
present Houses of Parliament now stand, but was burnt 
down in 1834. Westminster Hall, we have already referred to. 

Of Westminster Abbey Shakespeare thus speaks by the mouth 
of Duchess Eleanor in Henry VI. — 


Methought I sat in seat of majesty 
In the Cathedral Church of Westminster, 
In that chair where Kings and Queens are crowned 
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In contrast with this passage we have a reference to a similar 
topic appropriate to the present time, in Henry IV., in lighter 
vein. Ata public place, near Westminster Abbey, two grooms 
exclaim :— 
More rushes—more tushes ! 
„The trumpets have sounded twice, ’twill be two o’clock ere 
they come from the Coronation , dispatch—dispatch ! 

From Westminster to London it was probably a pleasant rural 
road, open on one side, with palaces and gardens on the other. 
That the two places were separate we may infer from the passage 
where Henry IV. bids his courtiers at Westminster, ‘‘ Seek him 
“in London in the taverns there.’ Before reaching the outskirts 
of the city, the village of Charing with ‘its cross would 
have to be traversed—which Shakespeare refers to as the 
destination of two ‘‘razes of ginger” from Gadshill—and 
the Strand passed as at the present tıme. Besides the palaces and 
inns upon the right there were ‘probably other houses; for 
Shakespeare tells us in Henry VIII. of a haberdasher’s wife 
there quartered. 

The view of thé city would be dominated by the splendid pile of 
Old St. Paul’s and its great tower, bereft of the spire which was 
burnt down some years before, as we have seen. Of the Cathedral 
Shakespeare speaks on several occasions, but, though Richard III. 
swears by St. Paul, the poet only calls the sacred building 
“ Pauls,” the name it was generally known by—an indication of 
the-profane use to which it was constantly put as a' place of 
public resort and business. This practice ıs well :llustrated in the 
plays where Richard III. gives order that ‘‘ the indictment of good 
“Lord Hastings ar may be read over this day ın Paul’s.’”? 
Falstaff, too, “bought” (sic) a lacquey “in Pauls.” Other 
ecclesiastical buildings mentioned by Shakespeare are St. 
Katherine, St Lawrence Poultney, and St. Bennett, with tts bells, 
in addition to the numerous monastic foundations which in his day 
had been partly appropriated to other uses 

Whitefriars 1s spoken of in Richard II., and the Hall of Black- 
friars 1s chosen by Henry VIII., with courtier-like phrase, for the 
trial of the Queen as :— 


The most convenient place that I can think 
For such receipt of learning 1s Blackfriars 
It may be noted here that in the reign of this sovereign nearly 
two-thirds of the area of the town was taken up by, religious build- 
ings or enclosures, which, although now ın Elizabeth’s reign they 
Kad been put to other uses or partially destroyed, must have brought 
‘ıt about that a large portion of London was of noble aspect. 
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Of other famous halls mentioned by Shakespeare there are the 
Guildhall and (Middle) Temple Hall. In the latter spot his own 
play of Twelfth Night was acted ın 1601 before James I., and he 
thus speaks of it in Henry VI.:— 


Within the Temple Hall one were too loud, 
The garden here 1s more convenient. 


And in this garden, which in the present day 1s still famous for its 
flowers, was the initiation of that terrible quarrel we know by the 
name of the Wars of the Roses, which forms the theme of 
four of the plays. 

Mention has been made hitherto chiefly of the larger buildings 
of London and their connection with the great of the land. No 
true picture of London would be given if we could not represent 
the London of the ordinary life, and ıt 1s such conception of a town 
that Shakespeare enables us, from a number of incidental touches 
and references, to have very vividly before us, ıt ıs probably 
this London that Davy, the rustic of Gloucestershire, refers to 
when hé says, “' I hope to see London once ere I die.” 

It must be confessed that the view we get of this side of the 
capital ıs not a view of working London. We hear of “ Master 
“ Smooth the silkman in Lumbert Street’, ‘‘ Cheapside,’’ as a 
place to, get ‘‘ commodities on our bills’; ‘‘ Pre Corner,” ‘‘ where 
‘* ’a comes continually to buy a saddle ”’ ; but there 1s not much else 
to denote that the town was the port of the land or a thriving 1n- 
dustrial community. There is, however, certainly a more rural 
atmosphere imparted to it by Shakespeare than would be given 
by’ a modern pogt. We read of “strawberries ın Holborn,” of 
“York Gardens,” the ‘‘ smell hke Bucklersbury ın simple time ” 
—(because there the druggists !:ved)—‘‘ of Moorfields,” the 
“ melancholy of Moorditch,’’ of ‘‘ Finsbury,” as a distance to 
walk to, of St George’s Fields with tts windmill; of other fields - 
and open spaces Shakespeare records Smithfield, or Smoothfield, 
the open ground beyond the North-west gate of the city, as 
being utilised for that peaceful industry of cattle-dealing with which 
it so long has been connected, and-also for the gruesome practice 
for which tt is equally famous, the execution of criminals. Thus 
in Henry VI. the King condemns ‘‘ the witch in Smithfield to 
be burnt to ashes.” Other localities for punishment also referred 
to are the Fleet Prison, to which Sir John Falstaff is finally sent; 
, the Marshalsea, and Newgate incidentally, ın the words of Bar- 
dolph ‘‘ Match, two and two, Newgate fashion ’’, the Counter or 
Debtors’ Prison opposite Greyfriars, and ın Love’s Labour Lost 
(of all plays), “the ae of love’s Tyburn that hangs up sim- 
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Ludgate, presumably, was equally used wıth other gates for the 
purpose of holding up the wrong to shame, for ın Cymbeline the 
King determines ‘‘ On the gates of Lud’s town_set your heads.” 

It 1s, however, the-more cheerful features of the everyday 
London life which Shakespeare cares most to dwell upon, and 
especially does he like to portray tavern life and what goes on be- 
neath the ‘‘ ale-house paltry sign.” ` I 

“ Seek hım ın London,” King Henry says, as we have seen, of 
the missing Hal, “among the taverns there ’’;-adding, ‘‘ which 
‘“ he doth frequent with loose companions. Even such, they say, 
“as stand in narrow lanes, to beat our watch and rob our 
‘£ passengers.” , 

Such places of entertainment would be the White Hart in 
Southwark, and the Boar’s Head 1n Eastcheap, where the dramatist 
lays the scene of many a merry carouse of Falstaff and his com- 
panions. The boy in Henry V. before the battle’cries, ‘‘ Would 
“I were in an ale-house in London.” On the field of Shrewsbury, 


the fat knight strikes the same key and jokes :— e 
Though I should escape shot free (or ‘‘ scot ’’—1.e , payment) 
in London, ; 
I fear the shot here 


Falstaff and his comrade Shallow have many haunts ın the 
capital associated with their early frolics. Quoth Shallow — 


‘O't Sir John, do you remember since we lay all night in 
Saint George’s field? ”’ 

‘“ No more of that, good master Shallow , no more of that!” 
e 


o 


1s the reply. 

From oné’s knowledge of Falstaff one cannot help surmising’ 
that from this particular adventure he had not come out with 
much credit. However, Shallow is more confident in hispast, for 
in the same scene he refers to the ‘‘ fight with one Sampson Stock- 
‘fish, a fruiterer behind Gray’s Inn.” Shallow at this time 
must have indeed been gay, for his historian also tells us 
when he studied Jaw in London he was “ Sir Dagonet ın a show ” 
However, Falstaff would have none of it; braggadocio ın an- 
other calls forth his sarcasm, of the bitterest. ‘‘ This same starved 
“ justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his 
“youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbull Street, and 
“every third word a lie. I do remember him at Clement’s Inn 
“like a man made after supper like a cheese paring: . . . and 
“now is this vice’s* dagger become 4 squire, and talks as 


* The vice was the “ villam ” of the masque or, morality play, and was often 
armed with a dagger of lath with which he would stab without doing much harm 
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‘‘famiharly of John o’ Gaunt as #f he had been sworn brother to 
ae him.” 1 

Shakespeare evidently associates the lawyers’ quarters with | 
revelry, for ın another place he tells us :— 

“You had not four such swinge bucklers 1n,all the Inns of Court 
again.” 

Other places of revels for the convivial, we read, are the- 
“ Elephant ın the Southern Suburbs,” and Parıs Garden, where 
various sports were carried on, on the south side of the river. , 

To the other places of amusement in that quarter—theatres, the 
bear gardens and cockpits—the dramatist does not refer directly, 
beyond the allusion to the ‘ Wooden O ” which has already been 
noticed. 

In reference to the second-named attraction he tells us of a famous 
bear which one cannot help thinking must have beema ‘‘ charac- 
“‘ ter ” ın the capital. Slender says in the Merry Wives :— : 


I love the sport well, an I shall soon quarrel at 1t as any man 
in England You are afraid 1f you see the bear loose, are you not? 


That’s meat and drink to me, I have seen Sackerson loose 
twenty times, and have taken him by the chain, but I warrant 
you the women have so cried and shrieked that ıt passed, but 
women indeed cannot abide them, they are very ill-favoured, 
rough things _ 

However, the passage in Shakespeare most pregnant with 
bourgeois life in London and direct reference to varied localities 1s 
in Henry VIII. 

The scene is the Yard outside the Palace; the procession 1s 1m- 
mediately expected from the christening ceremony, and some of 
the crowd ‘have got over the paling into the enclosure. 

The Porter and his Man thus speak and remonstrate -— 


Porter Is this Moorfields to muster in, or have we some 
strange Indian come to court a 

Man (he explains) - There was a haberdasher’s wife of small wit 
near hım that tailed upon me till her pink porringer fell off her 


head I missed the meteor once and hit that woman, who 
cried out “ Clubs” (The rallying cry for the apprentices of 
London ) 


When I might see from far some forty truncheoners draw to 
her succour, which were the hope o’ the Strand They fellon I 
made good my plea At length they came to the broomstaff to me 
I defied her still, when suddenly a file of boys behind ’em, loose 
shot, delivered such a shower of pebbles that I was fain to draw 
mine honbur in . 

Porter These are youths that thunder at a playhouse, and fight 
for bitter apples, that no audience but the tribulation of Tower 
Hul or the limbs of Limehouse, their dear brothers, are able to 
endure. . . . > 
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~ It will be noted that the above-named locality seemed to have 
had the reputation in the poet’s time that 1t now possesses, as we 
are so constantly reminded by the political papers to-day, although 
there 1s some doubt 1f the Limehouse Shakespeare refers to 1s not 
more probably a street ın the eastern portion of the town than the 
district down the river. ° 

No description of Shakespeare’s London would be complete 
without quoting Jack Cade’s speech as he strikes his staff on 
London Stone, the most ancient relic of the town, dating from 
time immemorial, and visible to all at the present day beneath its 
iron cage in Cannon Street. ‘‘ Now 1s Mortimer (Cade’s assumed 
“ name) lord of this city, and here sitting upon London Stone I 
“charge and command that, of the city’s cost, the conduit run 
“ nothing but claret wine this first year of our reign.” 

A proper bathos for the blustering leader. Who can read the 
wonderful portrayal of the braggart demagogue, his brain turned 
by his success, without being struck by the absolute, terrible 
egoism of the man? 

So ıt ıs with all those which Shakespeare holds up to our horror 
or scorn, Richard III., chiefest villain among the princes and lords, 
introduces himself as — 


I am myself alone. ae 

And this word love, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not ın me. 


In contrast to the egoism of such people, the creator—like all 
really great men, with self subdued—of these divers and mar- 
vellous characters in his writings gives us no direct details of him- 
self and his life, or of his home and surroundings ın Stratford, or 
of his second home and environment in London. What we gather 
of them comes, as it were, by inference and indirect allusion. 
Keeping such a conception of Shakespeare’s nature in view, we 
can read with deeper meaning those last lines of his which his 
monument bears in the Abbey he must have known so well :— 


$ F è These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; _ 

And, hke the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, , + 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind 


. HUBERT ORD. 
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THE RISE OF THE IRISH THEATRE. 
\ 


ofa Abbey Theatre Company, who have been visiting the Court 

Theatre during the Coronation season, are not merely a body 
of excellent and unconventional actors who have produced some re- 
markable, and many interesting, plays; they represent also some- 
thing, the existence of which very few people sufficiently realise, 
though it 1s, especially at this moment, when Ireland 1s destined 
shortly to step once more into the centre of the political arena, 
vitally important that ıt should be realised. The Abbey Theatre 
1s the product of the new spirit which has come into Ireland since 
she began, under the influence of the Gladstonian policy, to realise 
the strength and possibilities of her position. The spirit of Ire- 
land has never lacked energy, even ın the worst periods of its 
oppression, but its energies have for centuries been distracted and 
have not, until the Gaelic League began its scheme of educational 
revival, been seriously turned in the direction of the arts. Even 
now (so fierce 1s political feeling among those who have Ifeland’s 
welfare most at heart) the ideals of Mr. Yeats’s enterprise are not 
fully appreciated by many whose patriotism is certainly no sincerer 
than his own. 

The story of the Abbey Theatre has been a curious one, though 
strikingly illustrative of the forces that are at work in Ireland to- 
day. It owes its origin to Mr. Yeats, but these forces have been 
stronger than Mr. Yeats, and the development of his scheme was 
early taken out of his hands. He has remained its guiding spirit, 
and his disinterested devotion and loyalty to his ideals of art have 
been of the greatest service to the enterprise; but it has long left 
the lines which he originally laid down for 1t and assumed a wholly 
independent existence and aim of its own. ’ 

When Mr. Yeats first concerved the idea of a national theatre his 
ambition was to lead Ireland to the renovation of the poetical 
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drama. The propaganda of the Gaelic League, headed by Dr- 
Hyde and the host of enthusiasts who had taken up the work of 
Sir Samuel Ferguson and the other scholars and antıquarıans of 
the nineteenth century, had already succeeded ın creating a wide- 
spread interest in the wild and beautiful mythology of their ancient 
literature. Mr. Yeats had caught the inspiration and grew to` 
believe that the Celt was destined to renew the imagination of the 
world. He saw the hopelessness of any attempt tò attain his am- 
bition through the medium of the Commercial Theatre. He 
‘loathed the accumulated conventions of the modern stage, the self- 
imposed limitations of the realist and the unreality of all play- 
writing that aimed at anything beyond realism. The only hope of 
regeneration seemed to him to lie ın an organised and deliberate 
“return to primitive art and primitive story, and he thought that the 
new energies which were stirring in Ireland had already created an 
audience, with an interest and a pride in the ancient arts of the 
Gael, which only needed a little judicious handling to ensure his 
scheme a reasonable chance of success. None the less, his first 
attempt was a very tentative one. The aim of the “‘ Irish Literary 
“ Theatre,” which was inaugurated ın 1899, was simply to present 
a series of plays by Irish writers on Irish subjects, but acted by 
English players, for as yet there were no native actors on whom 
Mr. Yeats could call. The services of Mr. F. R. Benson were 
secured for the presentation of the plays, and Mr. Yeats set about 
enlisting public interest in his enterprise. The success which at- 
tended his preliminary efforts was remarkable and gave the pro- 
moters every reason to hope that, if they could only ensure the 
supply, there would be I:ttle difficulty about the demand, for the 
body of guarantors who responded to Mr. Yeats’s advocacy con- 
tained people as divergent in interest and opinion as Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. Dillon, Lord Dufferin, the ex-Fenian O’Leary, the Duchess 
of St. Albans, Miss Maud Gonne, the Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land, Mr. William O’Brien, Sir Horace Plunkett, and’Lord Ardı- 
laun; while England, in the person of Lady Betty Balfour, was 
almost officially interested. ` 
The supply and organısatıon of the theatre fell, first of all, into 
the hands of Mr. Yeats, Mr George Moore and Mr. Edward 
Martyn, who continued at the head of affairs till 1901, the year 
which brought the acttvities of the Irish Literary Theatre to a close. 
Though their enthusiasm and Mr. Moore’s unrivalled faculty for 
exciting controversy did great service to its later development, ıt 
may be doubted whether either Mr. Moore or Mr. Martyn was ever 
really in sympathy with the essential requirements of the move- 
ment. Both of them were too deeply interested in literatures that 
have become cosmopolitan, and in the machinery and traditions 
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which are associated with the theatres of European capitals, to fall 
in with Mr. Yeats’s more austere ideals. Mr. Martyn, who was a 
landowner and a man of wide culture, produced two plays, the most 
successful of which, The Heather Field, reminded a competent 
observer of a German translation from Ibsen. A political comedy 
of Mr. Moore’s, entitled The Bending of the Bough, was more 
indigenous, but even this was written too much from the outside. 
Mr. Moore also collaborated with Mr. Yeats in a heroic tragedy 
on the subject of Diarmuid and Granta, and this unnatural con- 
junction seems to have produced a workmanlike drama containing 
one really fine act. It was, however, somewhat harshly criticised 
for the markedly Gallic flavour of the dénouement. , 

Of the seven plays produced during this period the subjects of 
five were taken from mythology or folklore, and though none of 


. them can be said to have been unsuccessful, it was only the last play 


which the Literary Theatre produced (on October 21st, 1901) that 
gained any real hold upon the popular imagination. On that 
night Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Twisting of the Rope was played in 
Gaelic by the author and an amateur company at the Gaiety 
Theatre, under Mr. Yeats’s management. The success of this. 
little prece, which 1s written with the directness and simplicity of 
all true folk-Iiterature, was instantaneous. Those who were present 


. will never forget the breathless excitement with which the audience 


watched Red Hanrahan, the poet of Connacht, walking slowly 
backwards through the Munster farmer’s kitchen towards the open 
door, twisting the hay-rope and cursing the men of Munster as he 
went, while the jealous dancers crowded about him, waiting till 
he should cross the threshold and allow them ¢o shut the door 
upon him and that poet’s tongue of his which they so feared and 
hated. 

The lesson was not lost upon Mr. Yeats, and by the next year his 
enterprise had entered on a new phase with the introduction of an 
element of which Dr. Hyde’s venture had demonstrated the value, 
and which was destined to be the chief factor of the theatre’s subse- 
quent success. For it was during the winter of 1901 and 1902 that 
Mr. W. G Fay got together the body of amateur players, which 
has (ın spite of one or two changes of organisation) from that time 
forward steadily carried on the scheme. The theatre was not yet 
sufficiently prosperous to be able to pay its actors any salary, and 
the company came every evening from shop or office to give their 
services to the cause Their enthusiasm and the Irishman’s 
natural talent for the stage brought new life into the movement, ° 
which from that moment entered upon a course of true develop- 
ment. Mr Fay (who left the company two or three years 
ago) is of course a comedian of genius, one of those rare 
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artists who can give, an appropriate vitality and distinction to any 
part which he attempts; and the company has from time to time 
contained players hardly less capable than his brother Frank, Mr. 
Digges, Mr. O’Donovan, Mr. Arthur Sinclair, Miss Sara 
Allgood, and Miss Maire O’Neill. Wiuth the introduction 
of this change of mechanism, the character of the whole 
enterprise began also to change. Mr. Yeats produced in 
1902 two little pieces, Kathleen nı Houlihan, and A Pot of Broth, 
which were purely popular in form and appeal, and which 
still remain among the most successful in the Theatre’s repertoire. 
Another very successful play ın the same year was Mr. Fred Ryan’s 
Laying of the Foundations, a satire of modern Irish political lıfe, 
which was purely realistic in aim. 

In 1903 there appear among the list of playwrights the names of 
the two authors’ who (with Mr. Yeats) have had the, largest 
influence upon the Irish Theatre, for that year saw the first produc- 
tion of plays by Lady Gregory and J. M. Synge. The work of 
these two writers 1s too well'known to require any description in a 
summary of this nature. It 1s sufficient to say that they move ın an 
atmosphere of romantic realism, which, whether it incline to farce 
or tragedy, differs widely from the mystical idealism and almost 
inhuman fantasy of Mr. Yeats. 

The Irish Theatre had now definitely established a footing 1n 
Dublin, but it had won that footing not without a struggle, and its 
struggles were destined to continue. No scheme so aggressively 
national could hope to be popular with any but the most broad- 
minded Unionists, and Mr. Yeats soon began to make enemies 
where he might have looked for support. There 1s a small but 
influential class of Nationalist opinion in Dublin, to which political 
intrigue is the Alpha and Omega of obligation. They’ wear Irish 
clothing, refuse all nutrinfent but that of Irish origin, sign their 
names in Gaelic, read only Irish literature, and approve only so 
much of that as suits their political purposes. This class fell foul 
of Mr. Yeats’ Countess Cathleen, the first play performed by the 
“ Literary Theatre,” even before its production. The play (which 
1s one of real nobility) tells of two strange merchants who come to 
Ireland ın a time of famine, and traffic with the desperate peasants 
for their souls, till Cathleen, to save her people from damnation, 
sells her own soul to the emissaries of evil—and, as she believes, 
to everlasting torment. The moral of the story was ignored, ’ 
and the play furiously attacked by the extremists in the 
patriotic and Catholic parties An eminent Cardinal (who had 
not seen it) expressed the opinion that no audience which 
was not hopelessly degenerated in patriotism and morality 
could sit out the performance. The Nationalist press took up the 
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cry, and the police had to be called in on the first night. The 
Shadow of the Glen, the first play of Mr. Synge’s that was pro- 
duced, raised an even more formıdable storm. It was taken as 
suggesting the possibility that an Irish peasant woman could be 
unfaithful to her husband, and the result was a fury of indignation, 
headed by the Independent and the United Inshman, then the 
organ of ‘‘ Sinn Fein.” Some of the arguments of the attack have, 
to the English mind, an air of cynicism, though they were in fact 
advanced with perfect sincerity, for the consideration which had 
most weight was not that the play might produce immorality or 
that ıt was ın fact slanderous, but that its author was giving away 
two of the most effective national arguments against the oppressor 
—the immorality of English drama, as played at the patent theatres, 
and the unimpeachable chastity of Irish home lıfe. The same line 
of objection was taken to Lady Gregory’s Rising of the Moon, a 
‘little sketch which represents the encounter of à sergeant of police 
with an escaped rebel on whose head there 1s a reward of £200, and 
shows, in a scene of wonderful and pathetic humour, how the out- 
law, by working on the dormant patriotism of the policeman and 
his memories of his more generous youth, persuades him to forego 
the reward and let his prisoner escape. The main objection 
here came not from the Unionists, there was little suggestion 
of lèse majesté or slander on the force. It was the Nationalists 
who cried out on behalf of a favourite political card, the 
alleged insensibility of the Irish police. It would never do, 
said they, to suggest that a blue tunic could conceal even the 
possibility of patriotism. This form of opposition was very 
obstinate. Mr. George Fitzmaurice’s Predish (played last 
June at the Court) provoked considerable outcry, but the 
fiercest storm of all arose on the production of The Playboy 
of the Western World, ın 1907. The play was kept on for 
a week, though often not a word spoken on the stage could be 
heard across the footlights. On one night, ıt 1s said, the English 
director was anxioussto call ın the police, but this the others could 
not endure, and, by way of compromise, a relative of one of them, 
a Rugby football player of commanding stature, was persuaded 
to bring some of his friends from Trinity College to help in main- 
taining order. ‘The experiment, however, proved a failure, for the 
peacemakers, by way of combating the patriotic uproar from pit 
and gallery, sat imperturbable ın their stalls, gemally thundering 
‘“ God save the King!’’ Here, again, the objection was not so 
much to the indecency of supposing the Irish peasafitry capable of 
admiring a man for having killed his father, but rather to the use 
of certain casual words and phrases which were regarded as likely to 
decrease the value of that national asset—Irish purity. Two phrases 
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in particular produced a nightly outcry. One of them 1s where 
Christy, ın his wonderful love-scene with Pegeen Mike, a scene as 
full of poetry as any in our literature, cries to her ın an ecstasy of 
wonder at the new world that ıs opening to him: ‘‘To think I’m long 
“ years hearing women talking that talk to all bloody fools, and this 
“as the first time I’ve heard the like of your own voice talking 
‘sweetly to me for my own delight’? The other is where, in 
answer to the Widow Quin’s attempts to console him for the loss of 
Pegeen (‘‘ Isn’t there the match of her in every parish public from 
‘‘Binghamstown unto the plain of Meath? ”), he wails. “ It’s 
‘“Pegeen I’m seeking only, and what’d I care 1f you brought me a 
“drift of chosen females, standing ın their shifts itself maybe, from 
‘“this place to the Eastern world? ” 

It seems strange, now that one has read and grown accus- 
tomed to these plays, to think that their production caused so 
much turmoil One trembles to think what would have 
happened had the Abbey Theatre Company (for whom Mr. 
Shaw wrote the play) been able to produce a ‘‘ Broadbent ” and act 
John Bull’s Other Island. They have now so far educated opinion 
that they could probably do so with safety; indeed (though 
religious feeling still prevents the production of Synge’s 
“ Tinkers Wedding ’’) the spirit of patriotic antagonism ıs fast 
dying out. It has, however, served at least one useful 
purpose Nothing else could have so consolidated and stimu- 
lated the enthusiasm of Mr. Yeats’ supporters. Moreover, 
the wind of the storm which raged about the production of 
The Playboy reached as far as London and gave the Irish 
movement that suggestion of a succès de scandale which seems the 
only chance of prosperity ‘for any genuinely artistic enterprise m 
our pedestrian Metropolis. When, a year or two later, Dublin 
(which, by one of the engaging anomalies of our Statute-book, 
enjoys, under the very heel of the oppressor, freedom from dramatic 
censorship) sheltered Mr Shaw from the Lord Chamberlain 
by staging The Showmg Up of Blanco Posnet, England 
began at last to realise the existence of the Abbey Theatre. 

But the leaders of the movement were of too strong a spirit to be 
affected either by criticism, applause, or abuse. Mr. Synge con- 
tinued to produce his little peasant, plays with the strange mixture 
of humour, irony, and exaltation which has given them the cur- 
rency of half the globe. Lady Gregory wrote on, undismayed, 
those Arcadian farces of hers which, with their rich humour and 
innocent dexterity, have probably been the chief factor in the 
popular success of Mr. Yeats’s scheme. Other writers, too, of 
equal independence, began to make their appearance. Mr. Pàdraic 
Colum made the first step*towards realism, though his plays have 
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all of them that quality of rmagination which gives his characters a 
higher significance than can be attained by a writer who aims 
solely at fidelity to material facts. But, save in the case of Mr. 
Colum, Mr. Fitzmaurice, and the erratic fancy of Lord Dunsany, 
the spirit of the age and their natural interest ın the actual facts of 
Ireland’s present and future have inclined the younger sclfool of 
writers ever more and more strongly towards realism. The plays 
of Messrs. Robinson, Ray, Murray and St John Ervine, which 
were produced at the Court last month, are good examples 
of the work which 1s being done in this direction. They are 
marked by a great simplicity of construction and a striking 
absence of theatricality, while both they and Mr. William 
Boyle’s amusing, if slightly more conventional, comedies are 
also remarkable for the extreme candour of their criticism of 
Irish life. 

The Irish playwrights may owe little directly to Mr. Yeats, 
‘but indirectly they owe him a great deal. For it 1s his 
simplification of the mechanism of the stage which has enabled 
them to cut away so much that is factitiaus in modern 
‘dramatic writing. Mr. Yeats began his managership unfettered 
by any allegiance to theatrical tradition, and his players, coming to 
him straight from the common life of desk and counter, which still 
‘continued to claim so much of their time as was not given to per- 
formance and rehearsal, escaped that accumulation of affectations 
which 1s the Metropolitan actor’s special danger. Mr. Yeats had 
not to cope with an effete convention, with gestures and cadences 
that had been handed down like rudimentary organs from the roar- 
ing days of Macready and other extinct mammals He was also 
enabled by a firm adherence (in the face of financial loss) to the 
repertory system to avoid that weariness which settles on all com- 
panies in the course of a long run and drives them into a mechanical 
style that must, ın course of time, tend to corrupt the sincerity of 
their method. Mr. Yeats realised the value of simplicity and of 
repose. Nothing so destroys emphasis as overacting. The Irish 
players never overact; indeed, were it not for their remarkable 
freedom of vocal and facial expression, one would be tempted to 
accuse them of underacting. They indulge in no unnatural 
gesticulation. There 1s no hustling for the centre of the stage In 
gratitude for such merits one can readily forgive an occasional ama- 
teurishness in stage management and presentation. The very limi- 
tation of the theatre’s resources has done a good deal to secure these 
excellent results. The stage has been so small and the appliances 
so elementary that there has never been any temptation to elaborate 
stage mechanism. The scenery has remained conventional and 
decorative, a background designed to throw up the figures of the 
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cast without 1n any way competing with them ın interest. It has 
never been necessary for the actors to force the pitch, as must be 
done in large theatres. Mr. Yeats was driven to rely on simplicity 
and sincerity for his effects, and, 1n consequence, the school he has 
develgped is also simple and sincere. And these qualities have 
acted through the theatre upon the playwrights. They, too, have 
had to simplify, to get down to the very essence of dramatic writing. 
There has been no possibility of a recourse to those factitious ap- 
peals which the elaboration of stage mechanism makes possible. 
To succeed at the Abbey Theatre a play has had to be sincere, 
straightforward, and genuinely interesting. Author and manager 
can not rely on costumes and crowds and stage devices to carry 1t 
through. It 1s this which has enabled the Irish writers to make that 

reak which they have made with the conventional technique of the 
stage and the conventional subjects of stage writing, to get away 
from that eternal triangle which has made the modern stage 
little better than a perpetual Divorce Commission. Ireland has 
brought a new spirit into the theatre; and the courage and in- 
dependence with which the scheme has, ın the face of great diffi- 
culties, been carried to a successful conclusion show how strong 1s 
the national vitality behind ıt, and how much that vitality may 
effect in other branches of activity if it 1s given an opportunity for 
free and independent development The Irısh have always had 
a genius for common life—an Irish village can live in gaiety and 
fellowship where an English community would starve or steal. 
The gift has irradiated their whole history through centuries of 
plunder and oppression, and 1s leading them now towards a settle- 
ment of problems*in rural depopulation far more serious than 
those which have hitherto baffled English statesmanship. It 1s to 
the same spirit that we must look for a settlement of the greatest 
of all the difficulties which confront modern democracy—the 
satisfactory organisation of the common life of the town, and the 
twentieth century can show few more striking achievements in this 
direction than the work of the Abbey Theatre. 


CHARLES TENNYSON. 


HISTORICAL FACT AND SPIRITUAL REALITY. 


ISTORICAL criticism has in our day reached a pitch of 
perfection which it 1s difficult to suppose will ever be 
surpassed, and its results have penetrated far beyond the ranks 
of those students and scholars whose special qualifications render 
them experts in the task of discriminating between fact and fallacy. 
Especially is this the case with those ancient and important docu- 
ments containing the records which form the main _ historical 
element in the Christian religion. This element has been brought 
into great prominence, and, ın the opinion of many, has been to. 
a great extent discredited, with disastrous and, as has been 
frequently asserted, irremediable effects upon the Christian faith. 
But men and women are not so ready to give up the sheet-anchor 
of their souls amid the stormy seas of lıfe as ceftain of their guides 
and philosophers appear to believe. Consequently the question 
has naturally arisen: If we give up historical basis, need we also 
abandon spiritual truth? And the answer has been as frequently 
in the negative as ın the affirmative. Yet a sober and dispassionate 
reflection on what the former position really implies must inevit- 
ably lead to profound dissatisfaction with ıt, for at bottom ıt rests 
on the impossible assumption that whether a thing has happened: 
or has not happened ıs a matter of no importance. The absurdity 
of such a proposition once realised, no amount of juggling with 
those convenient, but frequently misleading, divisions of ex- 
perience into objective and subjective, so much in vogue, can 
restore confidence in it again. At the same time ıt 1s incontestably 
true that too much weight may be laid on history ın matters of 
spiritual concern, not because historical facts are spiritually un- 
important, but because they are not of the first importance. They 
are not the basis, but the outcome of spiritual realities. 
The distinction ıs one of very great significance. It implies, 1f 
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accepted as above stated, the fundamental spirituality of the whole 
natural order, and of human experience as part of that order. It 
could not, therefore, be accepted by any who seriously doubt its 
spirituality. To those who do not, the conclusion 1s inevitable 
that history, whether it be the history of the cosmos or human 
history, ıs the form, or part of the form, ın which the spiritual 1s 
apprehended by the mind and heart of man. It 1s proposed ın the 
present paper to follow out this thesis in some detail, and to indicate 
certain of its practical applications to the fundamentally religious 
question of this, and indeed of all, ages—the place of Christ in 
human experience. It 1s a vast subject, and one which ıt may well 
seem presumptuous to handle within the limits of a single short 
paper. Yet the writer hopes to place before her readers considera- 
tions of sufficient interest and importance to justify the attempt. 

In the first place, a few words must be devoted to the assumption, 
1f such ıt be considered, of the fundamentally spiritual nature of 
the universe and of man. What in the present paper 1t 1s desired 
should be understood by this is: That all which 1s apparent, or 
discoverable, inorganic, organic and superorganic alike, has its 
roots in what is deeper, higher, and more universal than itself, and 
to which alone 1t owes its existence and its power. Stated in the 
language of religion The whole natural order lives and moves and 
has its being in one Supreme and Infinite Life, including, yet 
transcending, all those finite forms ın which It manifests Itself, 
and to which we give the name God. 

An important corollary to this view of the unrverse ıs that all 
life and all experience,—necessarily, therefore, the hyman,—must 
have a double aspett, the finite and the infinite; in other words, 
the natural and the spiritual. Wherever nature is present, there 
also 1s spirit, expressing itself ın and through nature. The evolu- 
tion of man, racial and individual; his history, ethnic, national 
and individual; his artistic, scientific, social and political develop- 
ments, are natural facts They have a planetary significance and 
a planetary import, a bearing upon the temporal and actual. But 
they are likewise the expression of spiritual realities, and con- 
sequently they have also a cosmic significance and a cosmic import, 
an opening upon the permanent and eternal. Our object ıs to 
bring this principle to bear upon history and its spiritual interpreta- 
tion. 

History, in the usual acceptation of the term, 1s a record of events 
and persons located in space and time. If they are not so located, 
they are not histofical. Every human lıfe ıs historical ın the sense 
that it 1s lived at a definite period ın a definite environment, which 
moulds and is moulded by ıt. Not all human lives, however, are 
of equal significance in history. We reckon those the most so 
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whose passage through the temporal inaugurates some new 
departure ın thought or action, some opening of larger possibilities 
for their own and subsequent generations. Among these, the 
founders of world-religions stand pre-eminent, because there 1s no 
such stimulus to thought and activity, no such herald of new and 
unforeseen developments, as religious inspiration, nor has there 
ever been a great religious departure or reformation not connected 
with, and centred in, some one dominant personality. The circum- 
stances of the time, the needs and aspirations of contemporary life 
and thought, have indeed always, and necessarily, played a large 
part in determining the direction and development of any great 
religious movement, and students of history can perceive the lines 
leading up to, as well as starting from, these critical periods. Such 
preliminaries were indispensable, but so was the Man, the 
Personality ın whom the whole initiatory force gathered to a head, 
and started its onward course. There would have been no 
Buddhism without the princely renunciator, Gautama, no Moham- 
medanism without the prophet Mohammed, no Christianity 
without the Man, Christ Jesus. It 1s to this last consequence that 
our attention must be devoted. As all readers of “‘ liberal” 
theological literature know, a determined and doubtless con- 
scientious effort has been made to separate between the historic 
Christ—Jesus of Nazareth—and the Christ of technical theology. 
The writer 1s not competent to decide whether such a division 1s 
possible with regard to theology. That question must be left to: 
experts, and so far there would seem to be considerable opposition 
of opinion between them. One thing, however, ıs certain. No such 
distinction can be made between the historic Ghrist and the Christ 
of Christian experience. From the time of the primitive Church 
down to our own day, the two are One. The Life that was lived 
in Galilee has been the revelation of the Life that ıs hved now, 
with which it 1s possible to be ın touch, the power of which is an 
experienced fact to unnumbered men and women widely different. 
in spiritual development and intellectual culture. 

If ıt be said (and by some ıt 1s Said,) that a purely allegorical life,— 
a life imagined and depicted for the sole purpose of conveying 
fundamental spiritual truths to human apprehension,—would have 
been (1s, so these interpreters of the Gospel story assert,) as effective 
as the Life lived, the making of such a statement indicates a most 
defective conception of the function of history in human experience. 
It would be as reasonable to affirm that the notion of any event, a 
great revolution or a war, would be comparable in its results on 
human affairs to the actual occurrence of the event itself. It 1s 
true, indeed, that ideas move the world, but not till they get them- 
selves expressed. The ideal must enter nto the actual, the spirituaf 
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into the temporal, tf tt 1s to transform and vitalise it. Spuritual 
Life, to be ın touch with human beings ın their finite aspect, must 
be livable under their conditions; and one of the most obvious and 
most inevitable of these ıs an historical setting. How, then, can 
it be maintained that there would be no difference to men if the 
Mans Christ Jesus, were a symbol merely,—-albeit of the highest 
spiritual verities,—or 1f He were indeed a partaker in the nature 
that to them, here and now, 1s so penetratingly, often agonisingly, 
actual? There can be but one answer to the question. 

At the same time, we have to remember that the actual may, and 
usually does, loom far too large upon our vision. It 1s, after all, 
only the actual,—in other words, the evanescent,—-not the abiding. 
The entrance of Christ into historical conditions is not the ultimate 
fact with regard to Him and His relation to human experience. 
That 1s to be found, not in history, but ın the spiritual constitution 
of the natural order, and of man who on earth 1s its chief represen- 
tative and exponent. Because that order is the expression of 
something infinitely greater and higher than itself; because man, 
with all his animal characteristics and aptitudes, with his restricted 
intelligence, his limited moral outlook, 1s yet a being with desires 
and aspirations ‘‘as wide as the universe,’’ wider and higher far 
than his mere planetary existence could justify or incite; because 
of these things, he needed and he could receive a knowledge 
reaching beyond his natural environment. But to be effective, 
that knowledge must be ın touch with the whole of his experience, 
the temporal as well as the eternal, the racial as well as the 
individual. It could not, therefore, be independent of history, but 
neither could ıt bg confined to history. It1s more and greater than 
historical facts alone can substantiate or suggest. It transcends. 
them ın the same, but a more profound, way as, for instance, the 
spirit of the Renaissance and the Reformation transcended the 
outward expression of its existence and its power. If it 1s true,— 
and we know ıt 1s,—that these and other great social and intellectual 
developments have held potentialities and issued in consequences 
other, greater, and different from those any contemporary prophet. 
or seer could prognosticate, how far more penetratingly true 1s it 
of the history, and interpretation of history, directly spiritual] in 
import! Loisy has very truly said ‘‘ Ni la pensée humaine, ni 
“le langage humain ne sont faits pour contenir la révélation 
‘totale de Dieu, pour exprimer en même temps tous les aspects 
“de Péternelle vérité.” * But if not human thought and language, 
then neither hyman history. 

The complete revelation of God to man transcends all these, 
cannot be more than partially expressed in history, as it cannot be 
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more than partially expressed intellectually. The interpretation 
of it 18 essentially progressive, ever unfolding and enlarging as the 
spiritual consciousness unfolds andenlarges. The germ, however, 
remains historical. The Life that signified so much, that to the 
end of time would continue to deepen ın signification, needed to be 
lived. “It is not a mere factor.’ Harnack reminds us in 
“ What ıs Christianity ?’’ that ‘‘ Christ 1s connected with the Gos- 
“t pel. He was its personal realisation and its strength, and such 
“ He is felt to be still.’’ And again, in another passage of the 
same work ‘‘ It 1s not by any speculative ideas of philosophy, but 
! by the vision of Jesus’ life and death, and by the feeling of His 
‘“imperishable union with God, that mankind, so far as ıt believes 
“fin those things, has attained that certainty of eternal life for 
“which it was meant, and which it dimly discerns, eternal life on 
“and beyond tme.’’* 

In the ttalicised phrase lies the clue at once to the necessity of 
historical fact, and to its subordinate place in spiritual matters. 
Eternal life ıs not a thing of past, present, and future, but of man’s 
existence as he knows it they are essentially characteristic. Con- 
sequently, if he ıs to be in touch with eternal life, ıt must so limit 
itself as to come within the range of past, present, and future. 
Otherwise it remains beyond his grasp There ıs a certain anthro- 
pomorphism which 1s not only justifiable but inevitable, no 
barrier, but a path to the knowledge of God, and which received the 
seal of the Divine approval in the earthly life of Jesus Christ 
But it ceases at once to perform tts office 1f ıt ıs regarded as ulti- 
mate. That tt cannot be, that it ıs disclaimed as being by Christ 
Himself, in the words ‘‘ My Father ıs greater than I ° This say- 
ing, together with that other. ‘‘ I] am the Way, the Truth, and the 
“Lafe,” teach all that ıt 1s necessary or possible for human under- 
standing to grasp, and human experience to verify, of the relation 
of Christ to man and to God 

But here we are already beyond the merely historical aspect of 
the Life of Christ, for human beings cannot personally experience 
what belongs to past history only. It must enter into their own 
hife-history of ıt ıs to be a present and vitalising power. And with 
regard to the ascertainable accuracies of past history, we shall do 
well to heed the words of one who is himself a careful and reverent 
critical historian, Professor Percy Gardner ‘‘ Out of various 
“‘materials,’’ he tells us, “the remembrances of the Apostles, 
“* passages of the Old Testament regarded as prophetic, the early 
“experiences of the Christian Church, and the like, some unknown 
“evangelists ın the course of half a century put together an 
** idealised lıfe of the Master Considering all the circumstances, 
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‘‘ the synoptic narrative ıs accurate and faithful;.yet there run 
“through it many strands which are not historic. [Idealised his- 
‘Story ıs stated to be one way of embodying the great spiritual 
“illumination whose source was Christ, in terms of that source.] 
‘* The second way was that of doctrine. Great theologians of the 
‘* Church,—above all St. Paul,—set forth the new illumination in 
“the language of the current philosophy o- science of the time, 
‘‘making a theory of the Person of Christ which should embody 
“t the new inspiration. The writer of the fourth Gospel works on both 
‘‘lines alike [idealised history and doctrine], producing a result 
“ which ts quite invaluable to the Christian, but which to the 
“critic of history presents a tangle which will probably never be 
“unwound.” * 

In this ambiguous result of critical studies, surpassing ın learn- 
ing and acumen any which the annals of scholarship have seen, 
lies without doubt the test of faith for the present age of Christian 
experience. ‘‘ For more than half a century,” we are told ‘‘ the 
“ fiercest lights of critical scholarship have beaten upon that little 
‘* handbreadth of history which holds the human lıfe of the Lord 
tt The documents, the antiquities, the historical antecedents have 
“been sifted a hundred times, with all the ingenuity and patience 
“and learning of three generations of modern scholarship.’ And 
what 1s the outcome, from the point of view of critical history? 
That ‘‘ no two critics are wholly agreed as to the exact nature of 
“the events which took place in Palestine 1900 years ago.” It 
might appositely be asked whether, given the same amount of 
study and research undertaken by an equal number of scholars, 
‘differing as widely in personal equation as critics of the New 
Testament records undoubtedly do, any series of events recorded 
as occurring 1,900 years ago would meet with a happier fate; but 
such a response ıs in truth as futile as ıt ıs unworthy. Other 
events do not matter in the same way as these. In comparison, 
‘they are hardly of more than academic importance. The interpreta- 
tion of the whole destiny and experience of the human race, and of 
‘every individual ıt contains, is felt to turn upon the truth or false- 
hood of the Gospel narrative. Is it any wonder that the negative 
-results of ‘‘ three generations of the best equipped scholarship the 
“world has seen,” should alarm and distress Christian sensibility ? 
It ıs indeed no wonder, and our wisdom 1s rot to ignore the condi- 
tion, but to probe ıt quietly and profoundly. 

In the first place, let us see what historical criticism does leave 
~unassailable. ‘Briefly stated, this that 1,909 years ago there lived 
in Palestine a Man capable of so impressing his own and tmmedi- 
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ately subsequent generations, that, despite antecedent prejudices, 
they were constrained to regard Him as the centre of such a 
spiritual 11lumination as has never since been extinguished, but has 
emerged from every partial obscuration stronger and clearer than 
before. The Christians of the first period, it has been truly said, 
speak and act ‘‘ like men awakening ın a new and stupendous en- 
“vironment.” * And this experience of theirs, the ‘‘ awakening to: 
“a new and stupendous environment,” 1s identical with the expe- 
rience of Christians of all ages, our own included, who in whatever 
way come to realise the presence of the living and abiding Christ. 
Historical fact ıs to them, as ıt was to the earliest Christians, simply 
the door through which they enter the realm of spiritual reality, 
itself the sole occasion of the door, like all doors neither ultimate 
nor fundamental, but a necessary introduction to that upon which 
it opens Those who, in our day, concentrate all their attention 
upon the door, 2 e., upon history, not unfrequently feel that because 
the Gospels were written by authors taking a wholly different view 
of the world from that obtaining ın the present humanitarian and. 
scientific age, their trustworthiness is hopelessly invalidated, that 
“ prejudice in favour of the supernatural vitrates all testimony con- 
“cerning Christ, that tt 19 part of the personal equation to be 
“ allowed for when we are dealing with the Christian origins. . . 
“ What they are apt to forget ıs that they themselves do not live in 
“a vacuum, that they, too, are influenced by the time-spirit as cer- 
‘tainly as the Galilean peasants, or the monks of the Thebaid, or 
“the saint-worshippers of the Middle Ages, and that there is a 
“ personal equation to be allowed for in the twentieth century as 
** much as in the first.”’+ That, as a fact, ıt 1senot allowed for, is 
the cause of the ingenious but untenable suggestion that the 
greatest teachers of the early Christian community wove a religious 
allegory round a possibly fictitious personality ın order to inculcate 
important spiritual truths Such a theory appears to the present 
writer as lacking ın historical as spiritual insight. It 1s certainly 
an interpretation of the synoptic Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, 
which would never be received by anyone whose own personat 
equation was not strongly on the side of the symbolic Where St. 
Paul has recourse to allegory, as in Gal. 1v., 22, we cannot feel 
that he is in his element The symbolism ıs forced and strained, 
only capable of appealing to the bigoted Judaisers whom he was 
addressing. Compare this passage with I, Cor xv., where his 
whole argument 1s based on what he regards as substantiated fact, 
and the difference ıs at once apparent His spiritwat insight grasps 
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the significance of events which took place ia time, and he speaks 
for all ages. 

That the form into which he and the writer of the fourth Gospel 
cast their interpretation of the events which had so strongly pos- 
sessed their minds and hearts, should be determined by the period 
in which they lived, and the modes of thought characterising that 
period, was as inevitable as that the personality of Christ Himself 
should, ın ıts -human aspect, be also thus determined. He could 
not have belonged to all ages of the world’s history, unless He had 
belonged to the age in which He lived, because He could not other- 
wise have entered into the world’s history at all. Upon His so 
doing depend spiritual issues, even for the present life, vaster 
than any age of the Christian era has yet apprehended, but which 
perhaps our own 1s beginning dimly to perceive, for in the light of 
modern knowledge and modern experience. evil as well as good, 
the ‘‘ awakening to a new environment,” essentially characteristic 
of vital Christianity, 1s taking on a deeper, fuller and more 
immediate significance than ıt has ever previously borne We 
cannot ın these days relegate the whole fruition of Christian life, 
the whole manifestation of 1ts power, to a future after death, or to 
the second coming of the Lord, as the early Church did The 
“new environment ” has an earthly, as well as a trans-earthly sig- 
nificance Its felt that 1f the life of Christ ıs indeed that of which 
His disciples are now partakers, the defects of Christian civilisation 
are too hideous and abnormal to be suffered. The fact that they 
have been suffered for so long, that the general Christian conscious- 
ness ıs even yet so little awake to them and the neces- 
sity for remedying them, is, far more than many of us 
suppose, the true reason why our age looks doubtfully upon 
Christian origins. The tree 1s known by its fruit. Historical criti- 
cism would weigh lighter than a feather against the demonstration 
of victorious spiritual achievement, the eradication of vice, disease 
and materialism in the name and power of Christ now. Farling 
such demonstration, the most triumphant refutation of the most 
destructive criticism will leave the hearts of men cold and their 
hands powerless 

The place of Christ ın human experience 1s, in truth, as uni- 
versal as that experience itself. It ıs ın history, because ın one 
aspect human experience 1s historical, ıt ıs trans-historic, because 
in another aspect, the most fundamental, human expertence 1s also 
trans-historic, and no appreciation of the relation of Christ to 
human life, individual or collectrve, which leaves either aspect out 
of account will ever commend itself to Christian consciousness as 
adequate or permanent 

‘ Emma MARIE CAILLARD. 
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MOROCCO AND GERMANY. 
COUP DE THEATRE. 


ciO URPRISE mingled with uneasiness,’’ the London papers tell 

us, was ‘‘ the chief emotion in Paris’’ on receipt of the 
sensational tidings that Germany had intervened in Morocco. 
After a consultation between the Kaiser and Herr v. Kiderlen 
Waechter in the first days of July, the gunboat Panther was 
despatched to Agadir, an open roadstead with deep anchorage on 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco. Agadir, which*is situated about 
500 miles south of Gibraltar, seems destined to play an important 
rôle in the commercial development of Central Africa. Two days 
later the cruiser Berlin was substituted for the gunboat, and 
rumours were launched that the place would be occupied. The 
motive? Cynical politicians who have scant respect for the Ger- 
man Foreign Office—and their name 1s “‘ foreign legion ’’—ascribe 
the move to a desire to bully France out of concessions, to detach 
her from Great Britain, to isolate us, and generally to play the part 
of cock of the walk. ‘‘ There ıs,” writes the Times, “ a disposition 
“to beheve that Germany 1s disappointed by the quiet course of 
“affairs ın the Shereefian Empire, and ts making a ‘ demonstra- 
“““tion,’ with the express purpose of re-opening the whole 
“ Moroccan question.”’* “The method of Germany’s appearance 
“on the scene 1s held ın most quarters to be indefen8ible.”’+ 
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WORDS ARE WORDS AND DEEDS ARE DEEDS. 


Indefensible! Equally indefensible, I veature to think, 1s the 
attithde of the astonished diplomatists ‘‘1n most quarters.” For 
Germany’s action 1s ın perfect keeping with her traditional mode 
of ptocedure, which may not be either European or diplomatic, but 
is her very own. And this, diplomatists in most quarters ought 
to have remembered ‘The Agadir incident ıs but a new version 
of an old story, which politicians should have borne in mind. 
“ When dealing with the Berlin Foreign Office,” an experienced 
diplomatist once remarked to me, ‘‘ one should be keenly alive to 
‘ the fact that words remain always words, while deeds are deeds, 
“ and there 1s seldom a bridge to connect them. To conclude from 
‘“ promise to realisation would be rash Never believe in finality. 
“ The conception 1s unknown to German diplomacy.” Events 
even of recent date bear out this statement. Thus, conversations 
are carried on, say, between the Wilhelmstrasse and the Quai 
d’Orsay, with seeming frankness and average sincerity. The 
matter in hand is perhaps the extent of Germany’s interests some- 
where, her claim for compensation, or some such concrete question 
Views are exchanged, intentions laid bare, concessions paid for by 
France as the weaker Power, and at last an understanding agreed 
to, drafted, ratified Henceforth the French think that they know 
exactly where they are, and they feel that they can work together 
with Germany without friction. And they have reasonable grounds 
for the conviction. Peace-loving Europe also heaves a sigh of relief 
at the drifting of the war cloud. But the next week or month falls 
a German bolt frem the blue, and the outlook is changed utterly. 
The entire question is raised again ruthlessly. ‘‘ Let France come 
“to me with proposals,” cries Germany. Why? Its fruitless to 
ask. Sic voleo, sic jubeo. Governments, like individuals, must 
be taken as they are British diplomacy 1s too apt to take them as 
it would fain have them be e 

The German Government gave an ‘‘ explanation ” of the Agadir 
incident, and an official account of its motives, ın a communica- 
tion to the Powers, dated the 3rd July. The document is brief, and 
might without disadvantage have been very much briefer 

“ German firms engaged ın the South of Morocco, and particu- 
‘larly in Agadir and the neighbourhood, are disturbed ın respect 
“of a certain ferment (eme gewisse Gahrung) among the local 
“ tribes, which seems to have been evoked by the recent events 1n 
“other parts ‘ofthe country. The firms ın question have applied 
* to the Imperial Government with the request for protection of life 
“and property On their request the Government has decided to 
‘send a warship to the harbour of Agadir ın order, if necessary, 
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“*to afford aid and protection to the German subjects and protégés, 
“as well as to the considerable German interests ın those districts. 
“ The ship entrusted with this task 1s to leave the harbour of Agadir 
‘as soon as peace and order are iestored in Morocco.” Unless 
signs and tokens are exceptionally deceptive, that will be not much 
before the Greek calends. 


PROTECTION TO MYTHICAL GERMANS. 


Germany’s English friends—and they are quite numerous to-day 
—are unable to discern any grounds for adverse comment 1n this 
sudden intervention It 1s quite natural and warranted, they argue. 
Surely it ıs the right, nay, the duty, of the Imperial Government 
to afford ample protection to the Katser’s subjects, once their lives 
and property are in danger Why should Germany’s right to do 
this be questioned? Is ıt not because a section of narrow-minded 
Enghshmen 1s prejudiced against our Teutonic cousins, who 
modestly ask nothing but their rights? 

To these questions there are adequate answers, which differ 
widely from the replies which they are expected to elicit To begin 
with, “‘ the ferment among the local tribes’ 1s non-existent. The 
French who are on the spot have not noticed it Nay, even the 
German Press categorically denied its existence a few days ago, 
and declared that things were perfectly quiet and normal in 
Morocco. And this tranquillity lasted down to the moment when 
the coup de théâtre was executed. But let us assume that there 
is a certain restlessness noticeable ın parts of ¿he country, what 
then? Unrest 1s nota pogrom Besides, are the lives of German 
Subjects really endangered, or likely to be endangered, by it? 
Probably not, were it only because there happen to be no German 
subjects at Agadir Not one If the Moors even “in ferment”? 
cannot well attack, neither can the cruiser protect, imaginary 
subjects of the Kaiser Further, if protection were really needed, 
France and Spain, who are charged with policing the country, are 
the Powers to offer ıt. That is generally taken to be the meaning 
of the Algeciras Act, which Germany has officially recognised. It 
1s also the undoubted meaning of the Franco-German accord of 
the oth February, 1909, which when concluded brought to Herr 
Kiderlen Waechter a gift of costly Sèvres from the President of 
the French Republic.* According to that document, “ The Im- 
“peral German Government has only economrc interests in 
‘“ Morocco; it has recognised that the special political interests of 
“ France in thts country make for the firm establishment of internal 
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““peace and order, and it 1s resolved not to impede the repre- 
“* sentation of these interests.” That sounds clear and unequivocal, 
as M. Fallières thought when despatching his gift of Sèvres to the 
German Foreign Secretary. It was the result of careful deliberation 
and hard bargaining. Politically 1t may have been a foolish move 
on Germany’s part, the late Herr Holstein thought ıt was. But 
the Imperial Government pledged its word to observe ıt scrupu- 
lously, and the authorised representative of the Government 
accepted the Sévres as the outward and visible sign of amity. Herr 
Holstein, and indeed everybody else, interpreted the arrangement 
as the abandonment by the Kaiser’s Government of all political 
designs on Morocco, and the establishment of a permanent accord 
with France. “Now,” exclaimed Holstein, ‘‘ a thick line has been 
“drawn under this melancholy business, and nothing more 1s to 
“be got out of that part of the world.” And the intermittent 
Austrian organ of the German Government, die Neue Frere Presse, 
which defends the main theses of the Wilhelmstrasse, writes - ‘‘ The 
‘“ Agreement of 1909 was a departure from the policy which Ger- 
““many had pursued previous to the Algeciras Act. It was in all 
“respects a peace-treaty. And ıs Germany now minded to return 
‘fto the policy which she formerly struck out, and seriously to 
“‘ yeopardise the success of her powerful labours? Is she ready to 
““assume the responsibility for bringing about a situation which 
“‘ will again split Europe into two camps, and may provoke the 
““ manifestations which we witnessed at Algeciras, and which led to 
“* the coldness between Germany and Italy?’ Those who believed 
that there 1s finality in the diplomatic settlements made or agreed 
to by Germany are astonished to see her thus go back on her 
solemnly pledged word. But only those. 

By the declaration of 1909 France was recognised by Germany— 
she had already been acknowledged by all the other Powers—as 
the official protectress of the subjects of all those States whose 
interests 1n Morocco are economic, not political. Consequently, 
if German lives or property were ın danger, a word from the 
Kaiser’s representative would have brought French troops from 
Mogador to scatter their would-be assailants. But as ıt chanced 
there ıs not one Teuton in the district. Consequently, Germany 
proffered no complaint, uttered no request, demanded no protec- 
tion, needed none Ina word, she Has no grievance whatever, no 
pretext for action. None the less, she threw aside the Agreement 
which she had solemnly concluded with France, took the law into 
her own hands, despatched a war vessel into Moorish waters, and 
cynically violated the diplomatic instruments that were supposed 
to bring relative peace to Morocco, and did bring Sévres to Berlin. 
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Europe 1s now splitting into two camps once more, and public 
confidence ıs shaken ın the stability of peace and the value of diplo- 
matic agreements made in Germany. 


THAT “ DANGEROUS PIECE OF MISCHIEF.” 

Our Government has frequently been asked by pacific optimists 
to put its trust ın treaties, and retrench expenditure on the Navy. 
Trust ın treaties! That reminds me of Charles Dickens’ confidence 
ın the cork soles of his low boots When the famous novelist was 
on his way to the United States, a fresh wind arose, the vessel 
pitched and tossed, and the distinguished passenger became 
thoroughly sea-sick. The waters poured over the deck, and rose 
high above his ankles, and the captain, finding Dickens half 
conscious and wholly indifferent to things in general, rebuked him 
amicably. ‘‘ What do you mean, Mr. Dickens,”’ he asked, ‘‘ by 
‘remaining on deck and running such risks?’’ “Ives all right 
‘*__Captain—I’ve—I’ve—cork soles to my boots,” stammered 
the suffering man of letters If emphatic words and diplomatic 
documents mean anything at all, those in which Germany officially 
and repeatedly defined her aims in Morocco afforded guileless 
diplomatists good grounds for regarding her intervention there 
as excluded But there weie also shrewd, incredulous diplomatists 
whose vision of the future was neither dimmed nor distorted by 
these declarations, and who remembered that ‘‘ words are words 
“ and deeds are deeds, and that there 1s no bridge to connect them ”’ 
One or more of these unbelievers gave vent to a rumour some weeks 
ago to the effect that Germany contemplatedethe despatch of a 
warship to Moroccan waters Grounded or groundless, ıt was a 
palpable hit. To people versed in the ways of German diplomacy, 
nothing seemed more probable It was natural, and quite in 
keeping with her style of diplomacy, and ıt ıs characteristic that 
it was generally believed. Credo quia improbabile, one might 
have exclaimed. But the semi-official Press of Berlin was wroth 
at the ‘“‘base calumny’’ The North German Gazette brand- 
marked the authors of the report, which they termed ‘‘ a dangerous 
‘“ piece of mischief?’ Even Herr Von Kiderlen Waechter was 
moved to anger at the gravity of the lie, and regretted he could 
not prosecute the mischief-makers who had spread such pernicious 
tales Send German warships to Moorish waters, forsooth! The 
thing was inconceivable! Nothing was further from Germany’s 
intention, &c , &c . ° 

That was some weeks ago. To-day, the author of that ‘‘ per- 
“ nicious tale ’’ would take high rank as a prophet, and like Joseph 
the dream-reader would be led out of prison and have his horn 
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exalted duly. To-day, Herr Kiderlen would be angry with any 
who should express surprise at the despatch of the warship. It 
was the most natural thing in the world. What a precarious con- 
dition the equilibrium of political Europe must be in, 1f nobody, 
not even German statesmen themselves, can be trusted when they 
honestty disclaim all intention to perpetrate ‘‘a dangerous piece 
“of mischief ’’! 

Sıx months ago a French warship called at Agadir for the 
purpose of suppressing the iJlicit 1mportation of arms there, that 
being part of the duty imposed upon France by Europe, including 
Germany. That port, however, ıs not open to European trade, and 
every move of the French has been vigilantly watched and 
jealously resented, despite Germany’s assurance that her interests 
are purely commercial. Accordingly, the German Press began to 
beat the tocsin, and ask what the Republic meant by sending a 
warship to a closed port. Herr Kiderlen Waechter himself had to 
appear as peacemaker, and explain that France despatched a ship 
ın performance of a duty which ıs at once onerous and costly. And 
now Germany herself does what 1s far more sensational and fatefui. 
For she had no such duty to perform there. By the Act of 
Algeciras, as interpreted by Europe generally, France and Spain 
are entrusted with the defence of all European interests in Morocco. 
Germany was understood to agree to this. Her acquiescence was 
not questioned, it could not be, for in a special declaration she 
affirmed it. Her act of intervention, therefore, amounts to a 
complete disavowal of this interpretation, and therefore to a 
denunciation of the Algeciras Act, and also of the Franco-German 
Declaration of February, 1909, which brought the present of Sévres 
to Herr Von Kiderlen Waechter. All the principal diplomatic 
acts that define the international status of Morocco, and regulate 
France’s relations to the Sultanate, have thus been figuratively 
torn to shreds. Yet the German Ambassador ıs understood to 
have emphatically assured Sir Edward Grey that his Government 
had not created a new situation! Nothing could be further from 
their intention. 


PLAIN DEALING VERSUS SECRECY AND SHIFTINESS. 


Germany, who professes to dread the idea of being isolated, 
neglected this excellent opportunity of consulting other Great 
Powers. Her friendship for Great Britain has often been pro- 
claimed, but she concealed her designs from our Foreign Office 
effectively. About to create a new situation and divide Europe into 
two camps, she went to work with the utmost secrecy. ‘‘ The 
** stroke was carefully prepased, and no secret was ever better kept,” 
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boasted the German papers. Quite true, but 1s that a thing to be 
proud of? In civilised society, nations, like individuals, affect 
frankness in matters where they have nothing to be ashamed of. 
Among friends ıt ıs obligatory, and Germany professes friendship 
for England. The comity of nations has never been formally 
abolished, and underhand dealings are still condemned by ıt. And 
even as a matter of interest, Germany would have done better to 
work above board ın the broad light of day. Certainly Herr von 
Kiderlen Waechter would have lost nothing either in prestige or in 
tangible takings had he informed Great Britain and France of his 
plan, even without tugging on the ponderous, the official motive, 
which does not appear to be organically united to it. True, the 
dramatic setting would then have been lacking: the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s sudden disappearance at the critical moment, when he was 
supposed to be indolently basking in the sun ın some ideal rustic 
spot ın Wurtemberg, would have impressed nobody. But Ger- 
many would have lost nothing, and she 1s now strong enough to 
indulge in the luxury of plain dealing. 


THE LEADEN SWORD AGAINST THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


In Great Britain the view obtains that Germany’s act is tanta- 
mount to a declaration that the Franco-British Agreement and the 
policy of co-operation between Great Britain and France are 
meaningless, and may be ignored with impunity. And this 
opinion is borne out by facts. Personally, I confess that I should 
not be surprised if coming events showed that the German Foreign 
Office ıs right ın its assumption, and knows the English and French 
people ıt has to deal with better than they appear to know each 
other. France is dangerously peace-smitten. She is eager for 
peace at almost any price. She looks at the alternative through the 
eyes of the late M. Rouvier, or of M. Clemenceau, which magnify 
the risks of war a hundredfold, and the evils of war a thousandfold. 
When the Bosnian crisis was nearing its turning point, and France 
had to consider her position earnestly, M. Clemenceau summed ıt 
all up in a few epigrammatic sentences, which dealt with both pos- 
sible issues of a war and found a bottomless abyss at the end of 
each. ‘If we win,” he said to the statesman with whom he was 
discussing the subject, ‘‘ it ıs certain that. . . will ensue, and 
“then we are incomparably worse off than before. And ıf we lose 
“, . . . And that ıs, if anything, much worse. It 1s off 
“the gridiron into the fire.” Just so come what may, France 
must avoid war, whether it be successful or the reverse. Embark 
on a campaign for Servia? Never! It would be an inexpiable 
crime, cried French politicians a few years ago. And to-day they 
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are horrified at the ıdea of an armed struggle for Morocco; not as 
though anyone seriously entertained the idea, but the mere mention 
of it sends a thrill through the average French politician. Ger- 
many, therefore, who knows this, can discount it, and wring valu- 
able concessions out of her rival if only she follows the lead of Herr 
von Kiderlen Waechter, who ıs ın a hurry to justify his appoint- 
ment. There is no Triple Entente to face, no group of Powers to 
cope with, nay, no single Power ready to fight the Vaterland. 
When it comes to the point and war seems imminent, France will 
retract, the Teuton will have his way, obtain his demands, and may 
then retire to meditate a new coup. And to this game there need 
be no end. Moreover, ıt has the advantage of not violating the 
peace of Europe. 


GERMANY’S DEALINGS LACK FINALITY. 


France and Germany are at present engaged ın “ conversations ” 
about Morocco. They are expected to lead to a satisfactory agree- 
ment; perhaps to a settlement as satisfactory as that of 1909. But 
that only lasted two years. How long will the coming one endure? 
Soon after the conclusion of our understanding with France, Ger- 
many acquiesced ın it, and her attitude towards the Republic and 
Morocco was publicly defined by the Imperial Chancellor. It was 
merely a cultivation of economic interests. Nothing more. 
Against the Anglo-French agreement Germany had no objection. 
On the contrary, she welcomed ıt. That seemed final and satis- 
factory to some people. The others were stigmatised as mischief- 
makers. The moment France’s ally was beaten, however, 
Germany went back on her declaration, took grave objection to the 
Agreement, and opened up the whole question. Then came the 
diplomatic tussle between the two groups of powers, the rumours 
of an impending conflict, and the general fear of war. France 
made concessions first, then Germany watved her claims, and the 
matter was settled—with finality, as most people thought. But 
they were wrong, as all are who fancy that German diplomacy 
recognises finality. In 1909 ıt was reopened once more by the 
Berlin Foreign Office. Further ‘‘ conversations ” were begun, and 
by dint of give and take were ultimately brought to a satisfactory 
issue. This time Germany signed a special declaration, recognis- 
ing France’s predominant political position ın Morocco, and limit- 
ing her own intereSts there to the sphere of economics. It was 
absolutely final this tıme, and the present of Sèvres from M. 
Falliéres to Herr von Kiderlen Waechter was the visible and ele- 
gant commemoration of the settlement Olm meminisse juvabit. 
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Two years have elapsed since then, and to-day Germany again 
opens up all the issues that were seemingly disposed of, and asks 
for “' proposals ” from France, and then for ‘‘ conversations,’ from 
which her friend Great Britain 1s to be excluded. 

After this sequence of strange experiences, it 1s somewhat diffi- 
cult to put firm faith in any arrangement which may ultimately be 
made ın Germany about this international problem. One 1s 
tempted to ask how long it will last, and whether it will be worth 
even a presidential gift of Sévres to the nation. 


SANCTA SIMPLICITAS. 


It ıs noteworthy that the German Press and the German people 
naively imagined that because during the past few years their rela- 
tions with Great Britain had materially improved, therefore our 
policy had also undergone a considerable change, and our cordi- 
ality towards France must have cooled down correspondingly. The 
politico-psychological formula would seem to run thus: ‘‘ The more 
“ friendly England grows towards Germany, the less amicable she 
““ becomes towards France and the less ready to discharge her 
“treaty obligations towards the Republic.” It seems hardly 
credible that such a distorted idea of friendship and of political 
principle should prevail among a people whose culture 1s so 
advanced, and whose experience is so varied. The extent to 
which they misunderstand the temper of the Enghsh people is 
astonishing. Over and over again their néwspapers and poli- 
tictans have gravely put the question. has not King George 
reversed, or at any rate greatly modified, the foreign policy 
of his father? And when they read the recent declaration 
on the new situation in Morocco uttered by Mr. Asquith in the 
House of Commons, they made no pretence of hiding their disap- 
pointment. “Enghsh friendship for us,” they said, “is the 
“merest make-believe.” These are things which the British 
people, in their eagerness to satisfy German cravings and settle 
matters once for all, fail to foresee, and for which they consequently 
make no allowance in advance. By friendly relations we under- 
stand one thing, the Germans mean a very different matter. 

Another odd fancy of our Teutonic cousins turns upon the extent 
of our interests ın Morocco. They themselves profess to have 
none but potentialities of an economic order thefe, yet these appear 
to them so weighty that the Treaty of Algeciras, the Franco-Ger- 
man Declaration, and even the Anglo-French entente have had to 
be violently set at nought in order to assert those interests against 
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an imaginary assailant. Great Britain, on the other hand, whose 
interests 1n Morocco are much more valuable, and belong to the 
political and strategical as well as the economic spheres, 1s taken 
to be wholly unconcerned. Germany actually expected us to step 
aside and allow her to browbeat France at the green table without 
interfering on either side, or advancing any demands of our own! 
Truly this ıs one of the wildest comedies of errors ın the life of 
two cultured nations who are within half-a-day’s journey of each 
other. 

British trade with Morocco 1s more valuable even than that of 
France. It occupies the very first place. Statistics set down the 
total value of our commerce there at 37°3 per cent., while that of 
France 1s but 37°1 per cent. Germany, who has twice shaken the 
world’s confidence in peace, ostensibly for the sake of her trade 
interests 1n Morocco, transacts just 9 5 per cent. of all the business 
done there. Only 95 per cent.! Yet her political leaders profess 
to believe seriously that we ought to and shall retire while they 
transform the international status of Morocco, and arrange special 
terms for German commerce there! No Power 1s more deeply 
interested in the destinies of Morocco than Great Britain, not even 
France who possesses special rights there conferred upon her by 
our Government. After France comes Spain, whose possessions 
are of ancient date, and whose position in the country 1s likewise 
privileged. Germany’s rank 1s lower than that of Spain, and her 
interests, like those of Italy and Austria, are exclusively com- 
mercial. 


“ CONVERSATIONS ” FROM WHICH ENGLAND IS 
EXCLUDED. 


The first demand preferred by the German Press after the 
despatch of the warship to Agadir was that France should make 
‘* proposals ” to the Wilhelmstrasse, and that Great Britain should 
not interfere. In vain the international character of the Moroccan 
problem and the paramount interests of Great Britain were under- 
lined. Germany insisted on having a téte-d-téte with France; and 
she has had her way so far. Whether she will carry the point 
further remains to be seen. I should not like to predict the out- 
come. Our Government are not specially brilliant in their foreign 
politics. They,shine rather in their ability to understate the 
British case and to overstate that of our rivals, nor 1s their estimate 
of their power to carry out a resolution always accurate. When 
Sir Edward Grey spoke with quiet decision during the Bosnian 
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crisis and exclaimed ‘‘ Thus far and no farther, I ventured to 
express my unbelief ın the ability of our Government to make good 
1ts declaration. The means were manifestly lacking, and events 
justified my misgivings. The problem 1s of a similar nature to- 
day. It 1s what the Germans term a might-problem. Right has 
little to do with it. Otherwise the Berlin Government would have 
worked out that little sum in proportion which would have solved 
all their doubts about our attitude. If 95 per cent. of commercial 
and nal of political and strategic interests warrant Germany to tear 
up existing diplomatic agreements about Morocco, what will 37 3 
per cent. of commercial and 50 per cent. of political and strategic 
interests justify Great Britain to demand? Many politicians in 
Berlin and the provinces argue as though there were a most- 
favoured-nation doctrine in the matter of politica! as well as of 
commercial treaties. They say Great Britain has temporarily 
waived her rights ın favour of France, therefore she has waived them, 
ipso facto, in favour of all other nations. Consequently she does 
not come into consideration at all, and we can have ‘‘ conversa- 
“ tions ’? with France and strike up an agreement with that country 
without as much as saying “by your leave” to England. In 
Great Britain, and every other State, including Germany, such a 
doctrine as this would be laughed at. Especially ın Germany, 
whose Government did renounce all interests in Morocco excepting 
commercial, yet has come back upon her declarations, and 1s 
asserting the foregone claims as though they had never been 
bartered. Our interests in Morocco are permanent. France’s 
privileged action there will not impair them, and whatever con- 
cessions we have made to her were fairly pyrchased by counter 
concessions given to us by the Republic elsewhere. Thus the 
compact which we struck up with France ts a compact between us 
two, and no third Power ıs a party to ıt. That ıs the recetved 
doctrine How it will now be applied, and what the practical up- 
shot of the ‘‘ conversations ’’ will be, time will show. Meanwhile, 
Herr Von Kiderlen Waechter 1s hopeful, and the French Cabinet 
1s very peace-loving. 


GERMANY’S THREE WISHES IN MOROCCO. 


Maximilian Harden, whose patriotism, courage, and plain 
dealing are acknowledged, sketches Germany’s line of action in 
a few pregnant sentences, which it 1s refreshing and instructive to 
read “Three wishes should guide Germany’s action The first 
‘1s that Morocco should speedily become crvilised, and in conse- 
‘t quence yield greater returns to industry and commerce than ıt 
“ gives to-day. This wish can only be fulfilled—as a glance at the 
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“ history of past centuries shows us—when Arab and Berber have 
“ been taught to believe in the strength and uniformity of Europe’s 
“will, The second wish ts that the North African ‘ area of friction ’ 
“ between England and France should not again be diminished— 
“ as it too often has been since 1903—by dread of German designs. 
“The third ıs that the most favourable opportunity that has offered 
“ these forty years to come to an understanding with France should 
“not be allowed to lapse unutilised ’* Herr Harden, who was 
Bismarck’s friend and confidant, displays the plain dealing and 
frankness that characterised his political master. He says what 
he means. And one of Bismarck’s favourite maxims was that 
Morocco should be used as the “field of friction to supply to a 
“wise German policy the means of hindering the Western Powers 
‘from cultivating a degree of intimacy that might prove dangerous 
“to Germany.” It 1s well to know that this policy ıs still being 
pursued. Unhappily in England we are apt to lose sight of these 
things. 

Meanwhile the “ conversations’ are going on between France 
and Germany, and the reports of their progress which find their 
way into the Press are being coloured for a purpose. It 1s impos- 
sible to say how the negotiations will end. One of the parties 1s a 
mulitarist, the other a pactfist, Power. The one 1s not afraid of 
using its army, although ıt would hardly go to war for Morocco. 
The other 1s believed to be ready to make heavy sacrifices rather 
than run any grave risk. And those are the principal factors of the 
problem. Great Britain will, of course, also obtain a hearing if the 
demand for a port on the Atlantic be seriously advanced by 
Germany, under the head of ‘‘ compensation ” for an agreement 
for which she has already been paid twice over. But what risks our 
Government would be prepared to encounter, 1f France were un- 
willing to share them, ıs one of the many unknown quantities in this 
puzzling political problem. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S RIGHTS IN MOROCCO. 


The assumption that Great Britain has foregone her rights or 
abandoned her interests ın Morocco ıs ın coniradiction with estab- 
lished facts and diplomatic documents, all of which must be well- 
known to German politicians. On April 8th, 1904, Lord Lans- 
downe forwarded a despatch to our Ambassador ın Paris, together 
with the text of the Declaration, which left no room for doubt or 
misunderstanding. Morocco, he said, 1s a country torn by internal 
disorders. The Sultan’s sway over a large portion of it 
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is purely nominal. France, whose frontier touches that of 
the Sultanate for hundreds of mules, has often been com- 
pelled to undertake costly expeditions there for the pur- 
pose of restoring order, which to her Algerian possessions 
is a matter of absolute necessity. Consequently, she de- 
sires to extend her influence in the Sultanate without overthrowing 
its government, and ıs ready to incur the necessary sacrifices and 
assume the heavy responsibilities which Great Britain declines. 

But Lord Lansdowne was careful to add that Great Britain has 
also interests in Morocco, which must be safeguarded in every 
arrangement and at all costs. He enumerated summarily these 
interests, and went on to say that ıt would have been impossible 
for his Mayesty’s Government to consent to any arrangement which 
did not leave our rights intact. He further lard ıt down that on 
certain parts of the Moorish coast no Power shall be authorised to 
settle, or to erect fortifications or strategic works of any kind. 
Lastly, he recognised Spain’s special claims, and obtained from 
France the recognition of the interests of that Power in Morocco. 
And all these provisos and stipulations were formulated with pre- 
cision in the Declaration concerning Egypt and Morocco. And all 
this Germany would fain 1gnore. 


FRANCE MUST BE PREDOMINANT IN MOROCCO, 
OR CEASE TO BE A GREAT POWER. 


The plain fact 1s that France cannot but wield predominant 
political influence ın Morocco. It is a necessyty. The only alter- 
| native is her disappearance from the ranks of the Great Powers. If 
she were deprived of the right of restoring order in Morocco, her 
province of Oran would be menaced chronically by wild tribes 
which might also have it in their power to revolutionise Algeria. 
France, therefore, cannot permit any State to take precedence of 
her ın Morocco. It was this conviction that compelled M. Delcassé 
to conclude the entente based on give and take in Egypt and 
Morocco which Louis Napoleon had worked out in all its details 
half a century before. The task with which it 1s now confronted ts 
arduous and costly; but it can neither be shirked nor confided to 
another nation. It is a condition sene quad non of her status as a 
Great Power, and noblesse oblige. The Republic has hitherto 
done her best to solve the thorny problem without giving offence to 
her neighbours or tgnoring their rights and ipterests. She has 
concluded compacts with the Moors, treaties with Great Britain, 
Spain, Italy and Germany, for the purpose of regularising her 
position in the Shereefian realm, and she was fully warranted in 
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assuming that she would be left permanently in peace there. Every 
State has kept its promise to this effect—excepting Germany. 
Whenever a French warship touches a Moorish port ın the dis- 
charge of ıts duty, to hinder the importation of arms, the German 
Press sounds the alarm trumpet and awakens all Europe. If an 
expédition has to be despatched to punish warlike and lawless 
tribes, Germany cries out that France ıs planning the incorporation 
of Morocco, and demands compensations. And so the game goes 
on. 


A FATEFUL GERMAN PROPOSAL. 


To this state of things an end must speedily be put. It cannot, 
ıt must not be prolonged. The position of France ought to be 
fairly faced, recognised once for all, and guaranteed by the other 
States interested in the maintenance of peace. And it is briefly 
this: Morocco as a political unity has no existence ın fact. The 
Sultan’s dominion, that portion of the country which acknow- 
ledges his sway, 1s very limited. And even there his footing 1s 
precarious. Consequently, whoever may be Sultan, France will 
be his mainstay, his adviser, his guardian. That is unavoidable, 
as are the consequences which necessarily flow from ıt. Moreover, 
the interior of the country will also gradually, and by dint of mili- 
tary expeditions which cannot be dispensed with, be civilised by 
the Republic. That, too, is one of the necessities of the case. 
And when Germany made the joint declaration together with 
France 1n 1909, she was well aware of this. It cannot be blinked; 
nor can ıt be altered. A war alone can change ıt. 

Germany’s present scheme, 1f Maximilian Harden may be taken 
as its exponent, 1s to discuss the matter thoroughly with France, 
not merely frankly or amicably, but quite fraternally; and not to 
confine the discussion to the Morocco problem, but to melt down 
all outstanding questions in the crucible, and to settle them for 
good and all by means of such a close offensive and defensive 
alliance as binds Austria-Hungary to Germany. The scheme 
sounds startling, but it 1s not absolutely new, and it has long been 
kept in peitto by Kaiser Wilhelm. Herr Harden’s merit ıs to 
have chosen the psychological moment. In virtue of this alliance 
Germany would guarantee to France her present possessions, hold 
out a promise of others, and then authoritatuvely cry halt to the 
advance of Arnglo-Saxondom. ‘‘ Thus far and no farther.” From 
the German point of view the plan is admirable, Bismarckian. 
According to the eminent publicist who has now set it forth, Ger- 
many’s authorised representative ought to address the French 
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Ministers somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Thirty years ago, General 
“ Gordon, ın a conversation with his fellow-countryman, Pardy, 
‘ predicted that in the year 1910 Great Britain would be forced to 
“ wrestle with Germany for naval supremacy, and 1f she were worsted 
“ın the struggle to abandon all her colonies, including even India, 
“ tothe victor Take this prophecy to heart, Burghers of the Third 
“ Republic! If an Anglo-German entente 1s brought about, your 
“ hopes of extending your sway will vanish, your political influence 
“will also dwindle If war be declared, ıt 1s you who must pay 
e the costs. Are you going to wait until the term of option ts past ? 
“ We can offer you more than England can. Undisturbed sway 
“in the Mediterranean would be yours, likewise a guarantee 
“against a Japanese attack on Indo-China, also the possi- 
‘‘bility—which would be welcome to the Colonial Empire 
‘‘_of denuding your eastern frontier of troops. to-morrow 
‘‘Morocco, soon afterwards Tripoli, and then the way opened 
“to Abyssinia would be yours Make up your minds, and 
“conclude an unreserved alliance Then you will not longer 
“have to arm yourselves on the Continent of Europe against 
“any enemy, and you can spend on your navy the money 
“ you thus save. By the shores of two oceans the Anglo-Saxons 
“of two hemispheres are foregathering, moving towards unity of 
“will. If you and we fail to charm away or burn out old grudges, 
“the next century will belong to the Anglo-American Federation, 
‘* while Europe will shrink to the dimensions of a hump protruding 
“from Asia’s gigantic body. United you and we are invulnerable. 
“ We possess the force; you the flame. If this flame be used ın the 
‘“ future, as in the past, only to heat the anger,of our enemies, we 
“ must extinguish ıt ın blood. Make up your minds to exchange a 
‘laughable phrase for the insurance of your might as a Great 
“ Power. No State will help you to a victory over the German 
“Empire. And our debentures and shares will bring you a 
“ higher rate of interest than the Government securities of the 
“frigid and torrid Orient, to which you must lend money ın order 
‘to obtain cash for the coupon that falls due. From all spheres, 
“then, of tangible reality, you are sure of profit, and all that you 
“forfeit is the spectacle of a dream.’’* 

That 1s an intelligible policy It ıs in keeping with Prussian 
traditions It ıs a chapter of the book begun by Bismarck, and 
discontinued by his successors. And to-day’s exhortation to 
France 1s virtually identical with to-morrow’s and yesterday’s ex- 
hortation to England. For Germany’s aim ıs foefraternise with 
either of those rich and indolent nations, in the hope of stepping 
into the Colonial shoes of the other. 
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DOES GERMANY WANT WAR? 


This sudden unrolling by Germany of a question which she has 
thrice before declared settled, 1s an object-lesson to those who ask 
us to rely upon parchment treaties and cut down our naval ex- 
penditure on the strength of them. Such documents are obviously 
of little account. It 1s, of course, none the less meet and proper 
that we should do our best to remove all obstacles to neighbourly 
intercourse with the German people. The two nations ought to 
be able to live ın the best intelligence with each other. But far 
from relieving us of the necessity of keeping up the two-Power 
standard on the water, this friendly intercourse ought to spur us 
on to maintain ıt unflaggingly. For the zriendlier we are with 
Germany, the greater will her demands be on our altruism. 
Already she flattered herself that an increase of cordiality on our 
part warranted her to expect a proportonate decrease of cordiality 
towards France She has been grievously disappointed; and 
disappointed expectations are a source of discord quite as fruitful 
as violated rights. 

Again, one never knows when, or on what grounds or pretexts, 
Germany will complain, protest, or ‘“‘ demonstrate.” A Power 
may have given in to her on many points, may have concluded a 
formal agreement with her, drawn a sponge over the slate, and con- 
gratulated itself on obtaining the friendship of the German nation. 
And then all at once a warship will be dispatched, a Note com- 
municated, a Press campaign begun which conjures up the green 
spectre of war anew. And woe betide the nation that ıs, or thinks tt 
is, unprepared! Germany, we have been assured by those of her 
representatives who write articles for British consumption, does not 
want war. It 1s a mistake to think that she does, and a crime to 
disseminate the belief. I have no-hesitation in signifying my con- 
viction that she really does not wish for war, and that she will take 
good care not to provoke it. The opposite view is not only un- 
grounded, but dangerous, because those who hold it are likely to 
feel easy ın mind to-morrow 1f they can be convinced that war is 
not an item of her political programme. 


GERMANY’S SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 


But, after all, war 1s only, one of several means to an end. There 
are others which may turn out as efficacious. And it 1s upon the 
latter that Getmany’s choice falls. It 1s her ardent desire to keep 
the peace, while harvesting ın the best fruits of war. Disposing of 
an army and navy which no Power could or would confront single- 
handed, and with a set of treaties which precluded the formation of 
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a group of Powers outside the Central Combine, Germany would 
be able to dictate her terms without actually striking a blow. She 
1s consequently ready to pay for an army and navy strong enough 
to win battles by mobilisation alone. The system 1s doubtless more 
humane than sanguinary warfare, cheaper, more lucrative and 
efficacious. Once the national defences have reached a cértain 
level of efficiency, and are obviously superior to those of the enemy, 
the issue 1s a foregone conclusion. The hostile forces need not meet 
in the field. That ıs the ideal; and the beginnings are being 
made already. 

Take a case that comes home with some directness to this 
country. Our relations towards Germany are at present admittedly 
excellent. We have shown ıt, and the Germans have acknow- 
ledged it. We could not well do more than we have done to display 
our friendliness. Yet Germany is at the same time convinced— 
as we were assured a couple of months ago ın an article of this 
Review by a Berlin Professor—that we are in league with France 
for the purpose of isolating Germany! The allegation 1s, of 
course, absolutely groundless, and we have taken every possible 
means of assuring our Teutonic friends that nothing 1s further from 
our intention. But we have failed to convince them; they cling 
to their opinion. Now, if the German navy were superior, or even 
equal to our own, ıs ıt conceivable that Herr von Kiderlen Waechter 
(who 1s also of this way of thinking) would tolerate such unjustifi- 
able conduct on our part? Evidently he would not. ft would be 
his duty—and he would speedily discharge ıt—to adopt means to 
compel us to—do what? Heaven only knows. Not to cease 
plotting for the purpose of isolating Germany,eseeing that we are 
innocent of the charge. Therefore he might with equal propriety 
lay down almost any conditions he listed, and tell us that these 
must be fulfilled if Germany were to be placated and our crime 
atoned for. Guarantees for future good behaviour might also have 
to be given. Clearly, 1t 1s only lack of power that prevents whole- 
some coercion of this kind from being adopted. 


NEW CHINA FOR OLD. 


Events social and political are moving with unexampled swift- 
ness in the Celestial Empire. So swiftly, indeed, that experienced 
politicians conversant with Far Eastern affairs can dimly discern 
the final transformation. But few people seem fully to realise the 
significance of the turn which the tide has taken.’ Like a giant 
refreshed from his slumbers, China ıs shaking herself together, and 
throwing off the lethargy of ages. And in the Tsar’s dominions 
the opinion is current that the awakening bodes ill for Russia—at 
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least, for the Russia which still craves for expansion as of old, and 
dreams of a heaven-ordained mission in the Far East. Times have 
changed vastly since the year 1885, or even 1900. In those days 
Russia had but to ask ın Pekin, and she received almost anything 
she wanted in Manchuria, and even in China, all things ın reason 
were ‘hers. But at that time she stood upon a pedestal. To-day 
the Chinaman fancies he can discern her sprawling on the ground, 
her feet of clay painfully visible, and he feels sorely tempted to treat 
her as a broken idol. More than once he has yielded to that 
temptation. 


THE EX-SPEAKER OF THE DUMA AS EXPLORER. 


The ex-Speaker of the Duma has just returned from a trip to the 
Far East, whither he journeyed to inquire into the present condition 
of the Celestial Empire, its outlook in the future, and what his own 
country has to hope or fear from its regeneration. 

M. Gutchkoff 1s a man of parts. He can draw momentous con- 
clusions from slender premises which the ordinary observer might 
overlook, and his forecast of China’s future 1s a striking example 
of this faculty. Unlike most tourists, he has not published his 
impressions 1n book form, but has allowed them to be made known 
by a journalist who accompanied him on his travels, for the behoof 
of the Russian people. 

It was the sounds of the military triumph scored by the Japanese 
that finally awoke China from her deep sleep of ages. Until then 
the current of Chinese life had flowed unchecked through a smooth 
bed. Suddenly encountering European obstacles, the main stream 
divided in two, which ran ın different directions. They both 
flowed towards the same estuary, but the course they took was far 
from identical. Both were subversive ın spirit, but one was also 
revolutionary ın methods. 


THE NEW LEAVEN IN THE FAR EAST. 


On the one hand, secret societies sprang up like mushrooms. 
They bore, and still bear, picturesque names, such as the “ Big 
“ Knife,” the ‘‘ Red Lamp,” etc. These illegal associations were 
mostly, ıf not wholly, revolutionary in character, and hostile to the 
dynasty. The ideas and sentiments underlying them were imbibed 
by Chinese students abroad, but especially by those who resided in 
Japan. Hundreds of ambitious young men had flocked to Nippon 
in quest of knowledge and political guidance, and returned with 
Pan-Mongolian aspirations and Western methods. New ideas, 
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political and social, began to leaven the sluggish masses. The 
nation, theretofore sluggish, self-diffident, vegetating, gradually 
emerged from its semi-dormant state, and recovered consciousness. 
It slowly formed national longings, admired and pursued racial 
ideals, submitted to severe discipline. Young China grew ardent, 
self-sacrificing, enterprising. For lack of something better to do, 
many educated young men who had failed to obtain remunerative 
posts in the administration, became political agitators, and carried 
on the apostolic work with surprising success. But their methods 
were far from constitutional, and the Constitutional Reform Party, 
who were moving in the same direction in an older and safer boat, 
saw rocks ahead which must wreck the vessel unless its course were 
changed. 

The Government, representing and maintaining the status quo, 
but unable to cope with the forces raised ın favour of quick and 
thorough change, deemed ıt expedient to divert public discontent- 
ment into another channel. This ıs one of the oldest expedients of 
effete Governments. An anti-foreign movement was inaugurated, 
and Russia was taken as the principal scapegoat. The wily pol- 
ticians of Nippon, we are informed, egged on their Chinese puppets 
to purge the country of the foreign devils. What, they asked, has 
Russia done for you? Annexed your country, killed your rela- 
tives, exploited your mineral wealth, and betrayed your confidence, 
nothing more. And now she ts again on the prowl, seeking what 
she may devour. Manchuria she 1s resolved to keep, and if pos- 
sible to take over Mongolia as well, before you sluggards are teady 
to strıke a blow in defence of your country. Wake up and act, 
but let prudence be your counsellor, not blind fury. There must 
be no massacres of foreigners, no Boxer movements, as in the past. 
Your next stroke must kill, not merely sting. A weak boy can kull 
a strong bull by dint of dexterity and skill. Let your wrath be 
hardened by patience, sharpened by deliberation, and directed by 
intelligence. Remember that unity ıs strength. Let our device 
be “The Far East for Ortentals—for Chinamen and Japanese! ” 


THE CHINESE NATIONAL MILITIA. 


These appeals were not in vain. The idea took shape and form 
in the organisation of a national militia, at which Russians 
naturally look askance. From the outset, subscriptions for this 
national work were readily available, money poured in from all 
quarters , the patriotic movement quickly spread, and ‘was furthered 
by leading provincial committees and by the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Shanghai and Tientsin. Patriotism in China had ev- 
dently been slumbering only; ıt was now awaking. The ultimate 
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object of the militia ıs to provide the nation with the nucleus of an 
army of defence against the invaders, and to help to oust the land- 
grabbing foreigner from China. But, ın order to throw sand in 
the eyes of outsiders, a clause has been inserted ın the rules of the 
association, binding its members to protect the lives and property 
of all foreigners from the fury of the native mob. That would 
seem to be the picture of renascent China that formed itself on the 
retina of M. Gutchkoff’s mental eye. The ex-Speaker, who evinces 
a lively interest in military matters at home and abroad ever since 
he fought against us in the ranks of the Boers, contrived to get in 
close contact with the Chinese militia, and endeavoured to gauge its 
value as a weapon of national defence. He states that he was 
deeply impressed, not only by their numbers, but by the practical 
knowledge of drill, intelligence, and the nimbleness of each man and 
of each group. They would do credit to the West, he thinks But, 
above all, he was struck by the ardent patriotism and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice with which every member of the organisation seemed 
to be imbued. Although the organisation had only just begun to 
exist, every private had already developed into a well-trained 
soldier, fit to take the field to-morrow. The only drawback to their 
efficiency was the inadequacy of the weapons with which they were 
provided. 

These armed forces clamour for speedy reform. Too late the 
Chinese Government realised the mistake which it had unwittingly 
committed by calling these formidable forces into being. The 
demon conjured up against the foreigner was found to have turned 
against his master. Imperial edicts were issued forbidding the 
recruits to mobilise, instructions were given that they should dis- 
bard pains and penalties were decreed against the recalcitrant. 
But behests and exhortations were unavailing. The movement 
spread like wildfire. From the depths of the provinces came eager 
recruits bringing their subscriptions, and offering their time, and 
labour, and lives, 1f need were And the Militia which was created 
in order to assert Chinese sovereignty over Mongolia and Man- 
churia, has been transformed in a twinkling into what may at any 
moment reveal itself as a revolutionary army. 

Despite painful misgrvings, old grudges, and Japan’s new- 
born friendship for Russia, China—young China—looks with 
hope and wistfulness to Japan. where the new political dogma was 
frst formulated: “ Asia for the Astatics.”” That cry 1s the binding 
link between the two, and it will continue to hold them together, 
when the Russo‘Japanese partnership has been dissolved The 
means of purging China of greedy foreigners, are simple a Far 
Eastern League, which shall guarantee and safeguard the integrity 
of each of the States forming ıt That ıs the master-idea The 
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details will depend on circumstances. Meanwhile, Russia will 
reinforce Great Britain in the work of insuring Japan against un- 
toward contingencies. 

M. Gutchkoff’s impressions include a forefeeling that war 
between Russia and China is a contingency that may be realised 
when ıt ıs least expected. Hence it should be prepared for*1t in 
time, and therefore at once. Russia has been taken unawares by 
Japan, and also by Turkey. This time she must be on her guard, 
have her loins girded and her lamps trimmed. 


CHINA SEEN FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


All this sounds distinctly disquieting, and ıt connotes friction 
that may generate not only heat, but a consuming flame. But 
when compared with and tested by American accounts ıt looks less 
alarming. Americans state that the Chinese are justly incensed 
against Russia, but maintain that ıt is not merely a grudge they 
bear for past treatment They are willing to let bygones be by- 
gones. What they resent is present preparations and future 
designs. China is persuaded that Russia, and, of course, Japan, 
are determined to take permanent root ın Manchuria. The money, 
and the men sacrificed there, and the labour expended, will be the 
excuse. They further believe that Russia harbours designs on 
Mongolia, which she will not voluntarily forswear, and that she 
will soon make elaborate efforts to incorporate that province as 
well. Let Russia dispel these grounded misgivings if she 
can, and she will have no cause to repent her neighbourliness, or 
to complain further of China’s attitude towards the subjects of 
the Tsar. 

When Russia, they say, appears to be frightened of China, one 

‘thinks involuntarily of the wolf and the lamb ın the fable. 


E. J. Ditton. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


VERY language has a life history. It passes through the 
pains of growth, the activities of fuller life, the pangs of 
decay. But most languages have left no records of their lives. 
They survive only in their influence on their descendants or their 
neighbours, if they survive at all Some, such as the Cornish 
tongue (which the Parliament of Charles II. strove to preserve), 
have left vague traces of their dead selves, others, such as the 
strange Anglo-Norman dialects, have entrusted to a heedless world 
a considerable anf an unreadable literature, others again have 
so stamped their personality on the human race that though dead 
they are alive for evermore. Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
are among these, and ın time there will be added to the imperishable 
few Italian and English. The languages in which the authors of 
the Vedas, Isaiah, Homer and Sophocles, Virgil and Cicero, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton wrote, are exempt from 
extinction Sanscrit and Latin are dead tongues Hebrew and 
Greek are still spoken and written, but they have not the same 
personality as the Hebrew of Isaiah, or the Greek of Thucydides. 
Italan and English are still subject to growth and modification 
within the limits of their personalities. Sanscrit and Latin remind 
us that great tongues are loth to depart, they haunt the world for 
centuries, and,in some superb disguise repeat, through original 
force, their first*achievement. Hebrew and Greek, too, remind 
us that there may be prolonged decay, during which the 
substantial soul departs, leaving the form untouched in 
mummy freshness: to” be, perhaps, soul-revisited hereafter. 
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True Latin herself had a prolonged old age, which suddenly 
and swiftly adopted new forms of life. Whether those new forms 
are after some twelve centuries themselves in decay, it 1s not out 
present purpose to investigate. That they have grown and changed 
we know, but whether they are dissolving under the stress of a 
new and impatient age it would be an impertinence for a foreigner 
to inquire. It 1s not impertinent, however, to ask whether English 
has passed its prime, and 1s hurrying, as the Latin of the age of 
Sidonius was hurrying, into new and apparently barbarous varia- 
tions. 

The problem ıs a very serious one, since the English language 
is now undergoing experiences which no other language, not even 
Sanserit, has suffered. The tongue 1s no longer merely the tongue 
of a little island in the north Atlantic, but is a world-wide medium 
of thought and commerce Consider the pains of its youth, its 
growing pains, and compare them with what are—as we are pleased 
to think—its adult experiences of to-day. Germanic in its origin, it 
overwhelmed Latin, and hunted the British tongues into the West 
and North of Britain. But Latin revived as the language of culture 
and the Church; and aided by its Romantic variations, became 
the tutor of the new tongue. The pupil proved lusty and compe- 
tent; and after the European Renaissance of letters and religion ıt 
threw off all leading-strings, and became, as Italian had long since 
become, and as Spanish promised to become, a compeer of the 
Great Tongues. Some of the master-minds of the world were born 
to this language, and fashioned it into an instrument of incom- 
parable music. Two centuries passed by, with scarcely a decade 
that did not add to the subtlety and the vitality* of this instrument 
of thought. Its owners carried it into all the regions of the earth, 
and now, three centuries after Shakespeare’s death, ıt ts asked to 
play a new part in the progress of the world. 

The task laid upon it is such a one as no other language has 
been asked to perform. It has to endure the environment of the 
North American Continent, a region that is apparently capable of 
turning the black man white, and the white man red.* In South 
Africa it has to compete with, and combine with, a dialect of the 
Dutch tongue, which has itself been modified by local conditions; 
and ıt has to adjust itself to those conditions, and to the subtle influ- 
ence of many native tongues. In other parts of Africa environ- 
ment must also play its part. In Australia and in New Zealand, 
again, entirely different environments, environments which belong 
(as the fauna and flora show) to a remote age, nfust play a novel 
part in the lives of the people, and therefore in their tongue. The 


* The negro in the United States ıs steadily losing Ins blackness, while the 
white man 1s approximating m physical structure fo the aboriginal Indians 
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influence of India and the East we cannot neglect since we re- 
member that English will be the language of the educated Indian 
of to-morrow, and that he brings to its development a mind of extra- 
ordinary subtlety and of totally different inlook to the mind of any 
other race that has ever spoken English. The same is true of the 
Chinese. If the Far East takes English to itself, one may wel: 
wonder what will become of the language. 

The mere statement of the geographical and the racial aspects of 
the problem overwhelms the mind. Can the personality of the 
tongue survive these stresses from every quarter of the globe? 
Will the resultant of all the variations lie along the lines of advance 
of a great language, or will English decay, as Greek decayed, into _ 
a jargon of commerce, or will ıt break up into half a hundred 
dialects to suit the needs of half a hundred peoples? 

But the full burden to which the language 1s to be subjected 1s 
not yet stated. This ıs an age of specialism, and the specialist 
has at length become wearied of Latin, and impatient (as Savigny 
himself grew impatient) of German. To the accompaniment of a 
shudder from civilised mankind, the specialist 1s choosing English 
as his medium of communication. It 1s necessary to invent new 
words to represent new ideas, and new words are coined day by 
day. Itisa simple truth to say that there are now pouring from 
the press ın some four continents works purporting to be written 
in English, but which are only recognisable by the familiar appear- 
ance of the conjunctions and prepositions. So desperate, indeed, 
are the straits of the philosophers that they have been compelled 
to do without new, words, and to use special printing type for 
special meanings. Dr. McTaggart, for instance, finds that Hegel 
has used up the words that fit the Cambridge philosopher’s case. 


““To meet the difficulty. so far as possible, I have always used 
a capital mitial when a term indicates one of Hegel’s categories, 
and a small initial when the term ıs applied more generally I 
have distinguished in the same way between those of Hegel’s cate- 
gories which are named after concrete facts, and the concrete facts 
after which they are named—e g , I have written Life when I meant 
Hegel’s category, and life when I meant the biological state.” 


The difficulties from which the language must suffer may be 
gauged from this. Meantime, it 1s strange to think that Hegel’s 
category 1s ın competition with the Life Eternal. But, at any rate, 
Dr. McTaggart has hit upon an honest device that does not horrify 
the eye, and perhaps the position may be relieved by the resort ın 
moral science to symbols altogether. Professor Bateson’s fasci- 
nating book on Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, 1s perhaps as fair 
an instance of the influx of new words as can be found. The 
English ıs so good that, given a clear mind, and a full dictiorary 
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of the terms used, the work ıs an intellectual delight. But imagine 
what would happen if the treatise had not been written by Professor 
Bateson, but by a Professor of the University of Calcutta, ın col- 
laboration with the Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Timbuctoo. That ıs almost exactly what ıs happening at present, 
and such a combination would not give us the clarity contained ın 
the following sentence by Professor Bateson . ‘‘ If the one sex were 
‘“ homozygous and the other heterozygous such impermanence of 
“the numerical divergences is what we might naturally expect.” 
That sentence might be placed upon the banner of the suffragettes 
of Tyneside without offence. But the same idea conveyed by a 
baboo, with the assistance of a native of Nigeria, would create a 
revolution in Mayfair itself. 

But the English language has not only to face the joint assaults 
of many races, new environments, and merciless specialists ıt 
has to tolerate the embraces of the jouinalists of the whole earth. 
Now journalism ıs a good thing, and might be a better thing. It 
is (in this country) honest and powerful, and ıt really does want 
to make the world a great deal better than it finds ıt. But journal- 
ism, in the course of its proper business, the instruction and 
amelioration of mankind, has to deal with many specialists, of 
kinds quite other than the scientific experts. The specialism of 
trades, of finance, of sports, all create new stresses within the 
language. Many trades possess their own newspapers, and all 
possess their own vocabulary. Each spoit has its own technical 
terms, and many sports again have their own newspapers, while 
all newspapers report ad nauseam the details of trade, finance, and 
sport, with the result that great numbers of painful technical words 
are imported into the spoken and written language. There is a 
continual tendency for remote and allusive meanings to become 
primary meanings, and for primary meanings to die out. Were 
these technical words merely spoken on the mart, or ın the ex- 
change, or on the field, they would doubtless vanish as the fashion 
of the users changed. As there is no perpetuity in bonnets, so 
there used to be none in the shifting slang of the market-place or 
the playing field. To adopt many of these hideous words into the 
language is comparable to the permanent use of the crinoline. Yet 
the Press tends to give a permanent value to words, and phrases, 
and even ungrammatical constructions, that are part of the stock-in- 
trade of the professions, or the trades, or the players of the world. 
The specialists have the language ın their grasp, and they come 
from every corner of the earth, dealing in every imaginable thing, 
from the Categorical Imperative to French Gardening. Many 
thousands of jargons are straining the mother language ın every 
direction, and the Press is making the strain a permanent force, 
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when ıt- should be an evanescent trouble. No doubt the editor 
can with justice answer that this is a world of demand and supply, 
and that his readers demand the technical language of the special 
subjects ın which they are interested; that, in fact, no one who 
has not a burning desire need read the horrible stuff which he 1S. 
compelled to print, and that he, whenever he can do so, prints ıt in 
the worst type possible, if he 1s not editing a trade or technical 
paper. So far as it goes the reply is just, though in fact many 
editors bind themselves bv no such rule, and, indeed, import into 
their literary columns technical terms of the most repellent 
character. i 

But, assuming that we must tolerate the existence in the Press of 
the horrible shorthand of science, trade, and sport, and have to. 
reckon with it as one of the forces that 1s threatening the existence 
of the language, we are entitled to ask what the Press 
is doing to counteract the evil influences that are besetting, 
and are likely in the near future to beset still more severely, 
the English language. There can be little doubt that we must 
look to the Press to save or ruin the language. Does the Press, in 
its leading and its special articles, and by means of its enormous 
organisation, exercise the deliberate influence for the literary good 
of the language that the English-speaking race has the right to 
expect? In the case of certain editors and certain very well-known 
journalists, there can be no doubt that a deliberate effort 1s made to 
prevent the fouling of the well which 1s now taking place. But this 
1s not true of the Press generally, and ıt ıs not true of the Press as 
an organised institution. The ‘reckless use of adjectives 
in leading articley, ın descriptive articles, as well as ın the 
newspaper bills, 1s a disgrace to a literary people. The 
abuse of the adjective by the entire Press, the absence 
of responsibility as to the meaning of words; the looseness of con- 
struction in sentences; the entire neglect of English as a means of 
conveying exact ideas, are a disgrace to our Press. Moreover, the 
worst offenders are in London. The provincial newspapers have 

. often a sense of literature that 1s totally absent from a large portion 
of the London Press. The reason is clearly not the pressure of 
time. It ıs true that leading articles are often written ın haste, 
but, perhaps for this reason, they are often written in good, terse 
English. The offenders write themselves down ın turgid special 
articles, that display the mind of a barn-yard cock. 

Yet the solution of the whole question ıs in the hands of the 
journalists. It 1s a tremendous responsibility, and ıt ıs strange that 
the keen and brilliant leaders of the Press have not realised it. 
There exists a Chartered Institute of Journalists, that has power to 
hold examinations; yet we believe that it has never yet held an 
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examination to test the powers of those who are going to wield the 
greatest weapon in the world. In all other professions, severe tests 
,_ are imposed before a man or woman can practise. In journalism, 


every quack ıs allowed to impose his quackery, on the public. No l 


man or woman should be allowed to a the profession of 
journalism until he or she has passed a searching examinatién ın 
English literature and in the use of the English language. If the 
Institute of Journalists will not take upon itself 1ts positive duty, a 
duty amply recognised in its Charter, perhaps the National Union 
of Journalists, which is ın fact a Trade Union, will undertake the’ 
work. If journalism were really turned into a profession, with the 
safeguards of a profession, the results would be far-reaching. The 
_English language would secure for itself a standard of clarity and 
purity that every newspaper written ın English ın any part of the 
world would of necessity struggle to attain. Then, too, an English 
Academy would become a reality, and this would react on the 
literary standard. The value of the French Academy to French 
journalism ıs apparent enough. The faults of French-journalism 
are obvious, but bad French 1s not among them. To-day we are 


at a turning point in the history of the English language, and it- 


largely depends on the Press whether we are to turn towards decay 
or towards still higher literary possibilities than those attained by 
the great writers of the past. It ıs a terrible responsibility, but 
there are certainly journalists in the great daily Press, who can deal 
with ıt. : : 

J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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i REVIEWS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
S LITERATURE.* 


This volume of The Cambridge History of English Literature,, 
dealing as ıt does with the Seventeenth Century after the time of 
U Shakespeare, 1s profoundly important. The treatment is full and 
adequate, if not brilliant. Indeed, the only paper that strikes one 
as brilliant 1s that by Mr. Saintsbury, on Sir Thomas Browne. 
Irreverent persons before now have complained of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
style, and one may be permitted to wonder how anyone who lives 
1n a perfect welter of all the styles of all the ages can have any style. 

* The Cambridge History of Ehghsh Literature. Edited by A, W. Ward, F.BA 


and A. R Waller, MA Vol vu., Cavaler and A (Cambridge University Press, 
Price gs. net.) 
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But, at any rate, here he rises to the height of his great subject, and 
we doubt :f his critical estimate of the famous author of Urn Burial 
1s Open to criticism either ın form or matter. We must quote one 
passage of this paper, as it goes to the very root of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s art.. Mr. Saintsbury 1s writing of Urn Burial :— 


“ The writer, on the very first page, has struck and has main- 
tained to the close, a note at once directly appealing to ordinary 
humanity, and susceptible of being played upon with the strangest 
and remotest harmonies. This ıs not merely derived from the con- 
trast of life and death—it is the result of a sort of double or triple 
consideration of the shortness of individual life, the length of time 
as contrasted with this and the shortness, again, of time, as a 
whole, contrasted with eternity. Now, one of these sides of the 

- thought ıs uppermost, now, another, now two, or all three, 
are kept in evidence together, with the most rapid shifting, while 
the changes illumine or are illumined by- the phantasmagoria of 
Browne’s imaginative learning ” 


This passage exactly describes Browne’s art the art of a great 
musician using language for notes, and securing suggestions, 
and even meanings and great total impressions, that nothing but 
superb mastery of both thought and sound could suggest. But 
Mr. Saintsbury ıs not limited to Browne and his fellow antiquaries, 
Fuller, Walton arid Urquhart. He 1s entrusted on the one hand 
with the no doubt pleasing, if meticulous, task of presenting the 
bounding flock of the lesser Caroline poets, and on the other of 
showing us ın solitary majesty John Milton. The monograph on 
the lesser poets ıs valuable and original. ‘‘It ıs believed,” we 
are told, ‘‘that’ ntither the British Museum, nor either of the 
“libraries of the two great English Universities, possesses a com- 
‘plete collection of the work which forms the subject of this 
“survey.” Yet these poets are ‘‘ of the greatest historical value.” 
They and they alone can make the Elizabethan period, ‘‘ of which, 
“ın fact, they were the twelfth hour,” or the reaction that followed 
them, fully comprehensible. Indeed, we may say that it 1s one 
of the chief purposes of a history of literature to bring transitional 
types to light The chapter on Milton should be read by all 
students. The comparison of him to Dante, ‘‘ whom, of all other 
“writers of the highest class, he most resembles,” should be 
noted, and also the true criticism that to understand Milton’s work 
we must understand Milton. We believe that Mr. Saintsbury holds 
the same view about Shakespeare, and (perhaps pace Browning) 
it 18 almost obvtously true, though perpetually overlooked. A 
man writes his character and all its variations into his work. 

The volume opens with an interesting chapter by Mr. F. W. 
Moorman on the Cavalier lyrists, Herrick, Carew, Suckling, and 
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a He thinks that the Renaissance lyrists as a whole lacked 
dtensity, lacked the gift -‘‘ of touching the deepest chords ın 


<‘ human nature, and of rousing men to high purposes, ` 


“and high enthustasms.’’ We should hardly say that this 
is true; or that the reason given—‘‘the renascence song 
“is that of a nation still in its childhood’’—1s_ true; 
though ıt ıs true enough that the second-rate men lacked intensity. 
‘That 1s the reason they were second-rate; for they had high music 
in them. But the lyrics of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Herrick 
(at his best) are indeed noble numbers that touch the deepest 
chords of this human heart of ours. Surely Mr Moorman cannot 
seriously contend that what he calls in a banal phrase “‘ the burden 
“of modernity ’’ has given us lyric intensity. Browning 1s no 
‘doubt the case in the essayist’s mind. Buf Browning himself 
would have rejected the claim with a hearty laugh. He based his 
reputation as a lyrist on Pippa passes. 

Mr. F. E. Hutchinson deals with the sacred poets of the period, 
George Herbert, Crashaw, Henry Vaughan, and others, including’ 
Traherne. He makes the sound and often forgotten point that 
“they and the secular poets trod the same paths.” But artificial 
though they were, they had something of Blake’s burning ın- 
tensity. ““* The very outgoings of the soule ’ are to be found alike 

‘in Herbert’s searching of heart, in Crashaw’s ecstasy and in 
“ Vaughan’s mystical rapture.” An important technical article 
by Mr. A. H. Thompson on ‘‘ Writers of the Couplet,” beginning 
with Waller, follows. It ıs very necessary to trace all that the 
introduction of the couplet did, and undid, in English literature 

A: special chapter, from the learned and distinguished pen cf 
Mr. W. H. Hutton, deals with the great Caroline divines. The 
names of Baxter, Ussher, Chillingworth, Sancroft, Jeremy 
Taylor, recall all that English prose owes to the divines of the 
Martyr King And they were, as Mr. Hutton hotes, “ conspicu- 
“ously English,” and they kept the pure well undefiled. Dr. 
John Brown deals with such different men as Bunyan and Marvell. 
Dr. Brown strikes the true note about The Pilgrim’s Progress — 


‘The opening sentence lays hold of the reader, and, thence- 
forward, there is no unmown grass of weariness to wade through, 
no wilderness of tedium in which to wander There are 
episodes by the way, but they never draw us sô far`asıde that we 
forget the main story—on the contrary, they contribute to its effect 
The book ıs remarkable, too, for the reality of 1ts impersonations, 
for the rapidity and power with which its characters are drawn 
‘They are no mere shadowy abstractions moving about in a mystical 
region far away from us, but real men and women living ın our own 
everyday world. By a few strokes only, sometimes by the mere ~ 
giving of a name, an abstraction rises up before us, clothed ın flesh 
and blood ” \ 
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The fine trıbute to Marvell ıs one that should be remembered : 


“Yet, with all the grace and humour that light up his pages, 
there was ın Andrew Marvell a deep vein of serious earnestness ; 
and in his writings we find, not only wit and banter, but also, pas- 
sages of powerful'advocacy of the great truths and of defence of 

- public rights wantonly violated In other words, there was the 
puritan strain in him, a spirit which resented and resisted un- 
righteousness and wrong ”’ 


He had that sense of justice and that sense of humour which 
were so conspicuously absent ın the other and far greater. Puritan 
poet, John Milton. i 

Dr. Ward contributes to the volume two valuable monographs - 
on the State papers and letters, the histories and memorrs, of the 
period. It 1s well to be reminded of their place ın the history of 
English prose. Professor J. E. Spingarn of Columbia University 
contributes a useful paper on the critical faculty of the seventeenth 
century ; while Mr. Foster Watson and Mr J. B. Mullinger, out of 
their large knowledge, show the part played ın the evolution of 
literature by schools and scholarship in the same period. Professor 
Sorley gives us a careful estimate of the philosophic work of the 
period, revolving very largely round Thomas Hobbes. A chapter 
that will be widely read, and must be most heartily commended, 1s 
Mr. J. B. Williams’ very- learned analysis of the beginnings of 
English journalism. The subject 1s very obscure, and plays a 
fundamental part in the movement towards modern literary effort. 
Mr. Harold Routh concludes the volume with a detailed and 
extremely careful agcount of “the advent of modern thought ın 
, ‘popular lıteratwre.” The elaborate bibliographies are an 

attractive feature of this as of the other volumes. 


* * * 


AN UPSTREAM FISHERMAN: 
CHALK-STREAM AND MOORLAND.* 


Delightful books ın which art wears the garb of spontaneity, 
and serene philosophy masquerades as mere good temper, are so 
rare that they easily become familiar friends. For this reason, 1f 
for né other, Mr Harold Russell’s Thoughts on Trout Fishing 

- deserves to ripen into a classic. To read the book ıs to become, 
for an hour or two, a philosopher, and a worshipper once again of 
‘sumple, clean-cut, direct English How fortunate a man ıs a fisher- 
man! The art transforms the man, humanises him. One 1s com- 


* Chalk-Stream and Moorland Thoughts on Trout-Fishing by Harold Russell 
(Smith, Elder & Co., price 5s net Yy 
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pelled to believe that St. Peter was ‘‘ a beautiful fisherman,” and 
so learnt the art of fishing for men. And there 1s a certain duty 
on the part of a fisherman who has fished the best waters of the 
three kingdoms, and ıs not insane on the subject of dry flies and 
paraffin, to give some reflection of his joys to the world. ‘‘ Fishing 
‘1s a subject that ıs not, and, indeed, cannot be exhausted. ° Like 
“travel, hunting, drinking, love, and other simple and primitive 
“human passions, it ıs of eternal interest.” Moreover, as Mr. 
Russell with natural honesty points out, it has affinities to 
poaching ; and who would not (in his heart of hearts) be a poacher ? 
Fishing (perhaps for this reason) has attracted the most diverse 
personalities Byron may call it “a solitary vıce,” but certainly 
it hassnone of the soul-demoralising selfishness of golf, and ıt does 
not often attract the snob. Mr. Russell gives us some of the names 
of those moderns who have blessed fishing, ‘‘ almost the only field 
“ sport that can be indulged ın on a Sunday without giving offence” : 
Paley, Humphry Davy, Wordsworth, Nelson, Chantrey ; certainly 
a blameless sport. Mr. Herbert Spencer, indeed, 1s said to have 
fished ın Loch Areanus, ‘‘ with a fly dressed by himself from his 
“own har.” It 1s a pleasant thought, and sets the mind wonder- 
ing whether after all there is not a gentle use for professional 
philosophers. Of ancient English fishermen, Mr. Russell omits 
the most important. _ Alcuin fished the Ouse, the Meuse and the 
Loire with patience and success. 

A word must be said as to the practical qualities of this book. 
The experiences of an old hand are, of course, of great value, and 


Mr. Russell ıs an old enough hand to have done with prejudices , 


and dogmas. The high doctrine of the dry-fly has no glamour for 
him. He tsa broad Churchman, so to speak, who regularly fishes 
up-stream .— 


““A great deal more depends on the skill of the fisherman in 
fishing up-stream than upon the floating properties of the fly. 
Success turns quite as much upon selecting particular large feed- 

~ ing fish, and persistently trying for them. This practice chalk- 
stream fishing encourages Trout in running water, as most 
persons probably ‘know, mvariably le with their heads to the 
current. The angler who fishes up-stream has the enormous ad- 
‘vantage of approaching from behind and 1s therefore unseen. 
His fly, whether it floats or sinks, comes down-stream-towards the 
fish as the natural food does, instead of being jerked against the 
current as no fly would move And, lastly, when his fly has passed 
once unnoticed over the trout without scaring it, the fisherman, 
still unperceived, can pick his line off the water and try another 
cast, what 1s rarely possible in fishing down-stream towards a shy 
trout If a man devotes himself to a rising fish and casts up- 
stream, keeping out of sight of his trout, I `am convinced that (as 
a general rule), he will do equally well whether he offers the fly 
floating perfectly dry, or saturated and sinking below the surface 


ie 
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There are, however, occasions when trout are feeding exclusively 
on floating insects, and others when they are taking sunk food and 
will not look at a winged or floating fly. Then, as ıt seems to me, 

' a rational angler will adapt himself to the occasion, still keeping 
below the trout and throwing up-stream or across.”’ 


In* his admirable chapter (XIII.) on the senses of trout, 1n~so 
far as these can be inferred from the structure of the fish, Mr. 
Russell comes to the conclusion that sight ıs the thing that 
matters. ‘‘ The main thing ıs to keep out of sight when one 1s 
“fishing, for the eyes of the trout are 1ts chief defence against the 
“approach of an angler on the bank.” Wherever fishing take 
place, this question of sight 1s the determining factor. : 

Interesting as is the fishing lore here supplied in abundance, and 
pleasing as ıs the absence of fishing “ stories,” perhaps to many 
readers the parts of the book that will appeal most are the exquisite 
descriptions of scenery that abound, descriptions in which there 
are no purple patches other than heather. Almost all seasons come 
before us, and “‘ the agreeable melancholy of the English autumn,” 
“the sleepy verdure of July,” are not less alive ın our mind than 
April and May. The Scottish spring 1s discovered for us — 


‘The further one walked up, the more enchanting did the sur- 
roundings become. The air was full of song from skylarks ; 
pairs of peewits called and swooped around me; the warble of 
willow-wrens came from the plantations behind; and many a 
cuckoo, shouting his loudest, told one that it was spring. Few 
persons other than the Highlanders have the pleasure of hearing 
the cuckoo in the Highlands I had never done so before, and I 
then determined that no year must pass ın future without my doing 
so ” e 


Again .— 


“* Tt 1s not a bad plan to climb to the top of the nearest hill and 
sit there smoking and looking at the view. Heathery hills and peat 
bogs stretch themselves on every side, and in the hollows are little 
shining lochs hitherto undiscovered and unsuspected At your 

ı feet lies Loch Drollsay, a few hundred yards long, but looking very 
small from above. It 1s of a heart shape, and 1ts waters sparkle 
in the sunshine like some blue precious stone in a brown setting 
of peat. To the north-west ıs the line of coast, and where ıt- 

. dips the Atlantic can be seen, blue, with white rollers foaming on 
the rocks. An hour, or two hours, are gone soon enough looking 
at the view in solitude . . . Sometimes, when you have been 
fishing all day at a place like Loch Drollsay, the solitude becomes 
awful and the silence of the hills oppressive Then perhaps you 
look up suddenly from your fishing, and feel convinced that you 
are being watched by some concealed eyes on the hillside above. 
Yet you can see no one. Or else ravens fly over, uttering diabolical 
sounds and almost human croaks, which startle you horribly. At 
last you can stand it"no longer ; you pack up hastily and start 
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running down the glen where the burn. flows out, feeling that each 
yard brings you nearer home and safety You have had enough 
of fishing the loch ın solitude.’’ ; 


How absolutely true this ıs, and inexplicable Browning ın 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came, has exactly descrıbed the 
feelings that Mr. Russell so enjoys ın retrospect. One further 
quotation and we have done — 


“The day I have in mind was about the middle of June, when 
the valley of the Test had reached the perfection of beauty The 
flowers in the meadows had not gone to seed, and the yellow flags 
in the ditches, and the white buck-bean ın the marshy places, were 
still in full luxuriance. The air was alive with skylarks. A snipe 
flew round, rising, and falling, and bleating The little 
sedge<warblers were vociferous, and I particularly remember the 
harsh monotonous chirp of the reed-bunting, which always calls 
up in my memory thoughts of chalk-streams I need only men-~ 
tion, besides, the cuckoos’ and the turtle-doves’ notes, and the 
whirring noise which the swifts made with their wings as they 
dashed and wheeled about over the water ”’ 


These quotations will give some idea of Mr. Russell’s real love’ 
of Nature, his powers of observation, and his fine prose style which “ 
gives a sense of life to the thumb-nail sketches that occur on every 
page. The book ıs a vacation book, and we hope every one will 
read ıt and keep ıt 


% ~ *& * 


PROFESSOR WELTON’S « PSYCHOLOGY OF- 
EDUCATION.”* 4 


A new work by Professor Welton ıs an event of great moment 
in the educational world. His keenness of thought, his profound 
knowledge of practical education, as well as of the history of 
education, his distinction’ as a philosophic thinker, produce a 
combination of powers of immense importance in the present day 
when ‘educational theory 1s suffering from the eclecticism which 
1s the under-note of our age. Professor Welton (like Locke before 
him) cuts himself adrift from brain-spun theory and anchors 
himself to experence—to experience of the teacher’s self as well as 
of the child’s self ; and from accumulated éxperience of many such 
selves uses the mechanism of psychology to evolve from generalised 
experience, what are, in fact, universal laws of education. But 


*The Psychology of Education, by J Welton, M A, Professor of Education in 
the University of Leeds, author of the article on Education in the eleventh 
edition of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” A “The Logical Bases of Education ” ; 
“*Principles and Methods of Teaching,” &c Messrs Macmillan (price 7s 6d net) 
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what mechanism have we? Each age, consciously or un- 
consciously, has its own educational psychology. We are here 
made to realise that the psychology of the past has been defective 
enough, it 1s not sufficient merely to analyse mental powers, or 
to rest everything on training special faculties, or (with Herbart) 
to resf all on the communication of knowledge, or to regard a child 
as a man in small. A child is a man in the making, and the 
educative instrument which determines that making does so not 
only by developing tendencies, but by pruning tendencies. A 
child 1s a rose-tree; the teacher ıs the gardener who plans the 
soil, the graft, the stimulus, the wall, or bed, or trellis, with 1ts 
due sunward aspect, and having planned all, and having cut back 
with ruthless energy and stern skill, watches summer circling 
the rose on the rose-tree. For all this the gardener must have the 
widest knowledge of roses and of other gardeners, and, above all, 
he must know and control himself. With this knowledge and 
control there 1s an advantage ın dealing with groups and classes. 
We here see roses of different stocks side by side, and are able 
to realise out of an ever-deepening experience the fundamental 
control that environment may exercise over heredity. The fact 
that our roses are self-conscious ın a way transforms the problem ; 
it in fact helps the solution, for ıt creates that deeper sense of 
responsibility ın the teacher which will find its echo ^in the child- 
consciousness, and create that indestructible link between the two 
personalities, which 1s, after all, the one essential thing in the 
machinery of education, something much more important than a 
mere knowledge of the mental processes of the pupil. 

Professor Weltom lays very proper stress on the physical con- 
ditions of the child. It 1s a preliminary problem that we are all 
striving to face throughout the country to-day. It 1s little use to 
talk of the psychology of education, unless we first do all that in 
us lies to see that the child’s moral and mental faculties are not 
being destroyed by physical defects of his sensory or nervous 
system. The social problem is in a sense preliminary to the 
educational problem, though no doubt they ceaselessly react upon 
each other. But given a healthy and normal body, or even a fair 
approximation to such a body, it 1s possible to apply an educational 
process in developing or checking those hereditary, instinctive 
forces which are alive ın the body, and are mental processes which 
contain within them the possibilities of the highest communistic 
adult life—self-preservation, fear, anger, self-assertion, self- 
abasement, and their altruistic complements; and also curiosity, 
surprise, wonder, acquisitiveness, constructiveness. These ın- 
stincts 1n each child are capable, of course, of infinite variety, 
though no doubt environment determines local and national 
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general characteristics. The teacher must take into account the 
practical nature of each scholar; and ıt ıs in this matter that school 
journeys are of such supreme importance in education. “Lhe 
chapters here on “‘ learning by direct experience ” and “ learning 
“from communicated experience ” really set forth the principles 
that underlie the whole of open-air education. There is no method 
so useful ın finding out the deeper gifts of each child. But, frankly, 
we feel that the differéntiation of children may,be ‘carried too far. 
It ıs necessary, of course, to discover and set aside for special treat- 
ment defective children, but we are afraid of the proposal here 
made to give special provision to children of special ability on the 
ground that “‘ the school does not call forth their capacity.’ We 
should say mend the school; do not remove the child, who has as 
much to give to the school and his fellows as they have to give to 
him. But where the differences between children lie very deep, 
it 1s ‘perhaps even dangerous to educate them in one class. There 
is-no common ground, and it ıs for this reason that the present 
writer has always sturdily opposed joint schools for the two sexes 
‘at a later age than, say, ten years. Professor Welton holds the 
same view: “In towns the traditional distinction of schools 
“according to sex would seem to give the best intellectual results. 
‘“ Certainly that 1s very markedly the result of my own somewhat 
“extended observations.” The difference of sex is absolute and 
fundamental, and any attempt to destroy it by education is an 
attempt to destroy social life. 
It ıs not possible here to analyse at length this very remarkable 
book, but we hope that it will be closely studied by all students 
of education. The investigation of the nature of experience 1s of 
great value. We are told that experience “ıs not simply the 
“course of life; it ıs the organization of lfe.” Purpose and 
habituation are its ulumate elements, and the first can modify the 
second, and thus ‘‘ we are responsible not only for our own lives, 
“but for the kind of impulses we give to the lives of others.” The 
essay on “‘ the development of interests ” 1s again very important: 
“ An education worthy of the name must call forth every class of 
““ interest [practical, theoretical, emotional], and must provide suit- 
“able material for its exercise. ‘The neglect of any one means a 
_‘“ defective life . . . A child’s interests at any time express 

“the degree to which he ıs able to co-ordinate himself with his 
“environment ’’ The responsibility that this throws upon the 
teacher 1s unlimited—upon the teacher and the parents. The direc- 
tion of activity ıs the business of the teacher. Its ‘useless for him 
merely to ask for attention ; attention 1s involvéd ın “‘ interest and 
“clear purpose,” and those very largely depend upon that link 
between the teacher and the taught of which we have already written. 
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Professor Welton admirably investigates the whole nature of 
“attention.” The interest created must be such that the subject 
inevitably arouses interest—continual and logical interest. This 
must be the work of the teacher, whose personality and method 
must inspire the original purpose and the accompanying interest. 

To pass from interests and activities to ideals is no unnatural pro- 
cess ‘‘ Interests develop out of instincts, purposes are related to 
“interests, and ideals to purposes, so that the springs of life are 
“ gathered into one continuous stream.’ Professor Welton’s 
chapter on 1deals should not be missed by any teacher or any parent. 
‘“ The deals which shape the life of parent or teacher are daily 
“more and more evident to the child, and help to mould his lıfe 
“for goodorevil. As like tends to like, the good within him feels the 
‘‘ attraction of fine ideals; the evil draws into itself strength from 
“low and mean ideals. So it ıs that the teacher’s lofty ideals are - 
“the most powerful influences the school can bring to bear to 
‘counteract the evil of sordid and degraded surroundings. If 
‘* these be absent, all others must be of no effect.’ The religious 
ideal 1s all important, visualising as 1t does the conception of Deity 
in His relation to life. But ıt must be supplemented by an ideal of 
truth as the main end of lıfe. ‘‘ Actions towards ideals 1s the one 
“ unchanging condition of a fruitful life’? And this involves the 
ideal of character, of, that ıs, self-development. And we must 
never forget that the character of the individual and of the nation 
are ceaselessly reacting on each other. This book 1s full of stimu- 
lating thought from end to end, and deserves the widest currency 
and the most detailed consideration. Perhaps the only criticism 
that can justly be tevelled at it ıs that Professor Welton unduly 
limits the time to be given to direct religious teaching. Surely 
such teaching can be made something other and more than the geo- 
graphy of Palestine. If not, we agree that the school must rely 
on the religious tone of the teachers. Yet the teachers themselves 
must have had profound direct instruction if their ‘‘ tone’’ 1s to 
maintain tts level. Where are the teachers of the future to obtain 
it? 


MR. AND MRS, WEBB ON DESTITUTION. - 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have rendered a great public service 
an publishing theer new book on ‘‘ The Prevention of Destitution ”’ 
The campaign against the existing Poor Law, ın which 


, .* The Prevention of Destitution, by Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb Messrs 
Longmans (price 6s ) 
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- they are the -protagonists, has suffered from ‘its destructive 
title. To break up the Poor Law is obviously putting the 
cart before the horse. When destitution has been prevented, the 
Poor Law will fall for want of subjects, and so long as destitution 
exists 1t must, of course, be relieved. This book, therefore—to a 
large extent a re-statement of the proposals of the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commiussion—is welcome, as setting out in a clear, 
positive, and readable form, the suggestions which these able and 
indefatigable sociologists have to make as to the means by which 
the problem of poverty may be attacked. That ıt ought to be 
attacked with the whole force of society we all agree—except those 
(Gf there be any) who are still of opinion that it arıses solely from 

‘such defects of individual character as can only be dealt with by 
the individual himself. 

Destitution arises in the main, directly or indirectly, from M- 
health. We have learnt during the last few years how much can be 
done to prevent ill-health by public sanitation, and our sickness- 
roll has been enormously reduced. But this benefit 1s ın the main 
for the better-off classes of the community, who are just those 
who can best afford to be 111 About one-fourth of the population, 
and those the poorest, have benefited least from our expensive 
public health and housing expenditure. What is obviously 
needed, and can be rapidly done, 1s to extend these benefits to the 
remainder—good dwellings, paving and diainage, light, water 
supply, etc. If ıt be objected that the public purse canriot afford 
ihe outlay, there are many ready answers—that ıt must be under- 
taken as a measure of pure humanity, that the public purse 1s 
getting fuller, that ıt 1s good for the health of*everyone, and’ that 
toa large extent it would repay its cost by lightening public burdens. 
The weakness ts ın the local authorities, in this as in many other 
matters of administration. On this point we may refer to another 
recent publication of Mr. Webb’s, in which he discusses the system 

of ‘‘ Grants in Aid ” from the central to the local revenues, and 
argues strongly for the advantages of the system, as the best means 
of at-once stimulating and regulating the work of the localities. 

A book of this kind could not but deal with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Insurance Bull, which 1s approved by the authors, though with 
criticism. Insurance, of course, does not prevent sickness; it 
attenuates it and its consequences. Prevention should begin long 
before the sickness. The Bill does not cover the ground, though 
it is capable of further extension. And‘there is undoubted danger 
of malingering. But, in fact, we have too littlesconfidence in the 
general honesty of the people and of officials , and if the supervision 
of those on the pay-list be deficient, ıt may be possible to strengthen 
it. We have much to learn from experience on the whole subject. 
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Passing to the problem of unemployment, Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
ground themselves on Mr. W. H. Beveridge’s classification of its 
chief causes—cyclical depression of trade, seasonal trades, and 
casual labour. The first 1s beyond our power to control. But we 
have here some striking figures to aid our search for remedies. 
Wage ın the United Kingdom are estimated at 700 millions ster- 
ling in a good year, falling to 680 millions in a bad one—a difference 
of 20 millions. But the Government spend 150 millions a year 
regularly, a large part of which must go ın wages, and although the 
bulk òf the outlay cannot be advanced or postponed, there must be 
a very large sum which by judicious management could be reserved 
for slack times. And this ıs the best form of relief, for ıt works by 
its normal methods of trade. 

As to seasonal fluctuations, it 1s here contended that their periods 
“of rise and fall, with respect to all but highly skilled workmen, 
might, by the aid of Labour Exchanges, be made to balance each 
other.to a large extent. 


“ Taking the actual facts of the last ten years, whilst January is 
the slackest month in 1ron-mining and the furnishing trades, ıt 1s 
actually the busiest at the docks of London and many other 
ports, and one of the busiest for coal-mining ; in February the 
plumbers have most unefnployment, but the paper-making trade 
1s at its briskest , ın March and April the coopers dre at their 
slackest, but the steel smelters, the textile and the furnishing trades 
are busy ; May and June are the worst of all months for the great 
industry of coal-mining, as well as for the London dock-labourers, 
but they are the best all months for the wide ramifications of the 
clothing trades, as well as for mill-sawyers. July sees the iron and 
steel and tin-plate works at their lowest ebb, but the railway 
service and all tke occupations of the holiday resorts are near their 
busiest ; ın August and September, the paper-makers, printers, 
book-binders, textile operators, and tobacco-workers are more un- 
employed than at any other time, but (besides the holiday resorts) 

` all forms of agricultural harvesting are at their height , the clothing 
trades are at their very slackest in October, but the 1ron and steel 
works are at their busiest , November, on an average, sees the 
least shipbuilding in progress, but it 1s the best of all months for 
printing and book-binding, tobacco and tin-plate, and for most of 
the metal trades , December ıs the worst of all months for car- 
penters, engineers, miull-sawyers and coach-burlders, leather- 
workers and brush-workers, but it is the best all months for coal- 
miners, the very extensive theatrical industry, the Post Office 
service and the producers of gas and electric light ”’ 


The suffering due to casual employment has been found so far 
inevitable But this book maintains that it 1s mostly due to the 
bad habit of gwing only scanty employment to huge bodies of 
men; that is, maintaining what ıs called the “‘ reserve’ of labour 
Here again, ıt ıs suggested that by the aid of the Labour Ex- 
changes, the unskilled reserves of many trades might be pooled into 
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one reserve for each place, and the evil of chronic under-employment. 
thus mitigated. For the rest, insurance against under-employment 
can be adopted, subject to the condition that the insured should 
not have out-of-work pay for more than a very limited period, 
without accepting training in some other than his own trade 

We must note, ın conclusion, a very interesting chapter ‘on the 
“ moral ” element, which here ıs not slurred over, but emphasised. 


‘The moral failure 1s not always that of the destitute persons 


themselves, and would be lessened by anything which raises 
the destitute class. Cases of personal moral failure will always be 
found, but we can do a great deal to check transmission. 

And we may suggest the opinion that help, in time of weakness, 
1s on the whole more effective than the threat of evil consequences, 
though ın this world of mixed law and gospel, both motives have 
their place. 


Ga ES ie Vapi 
SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Autobiography of Mr Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate (Messrs, 
Macmillan, ın two volumes, 24s net), 1s, as we might expect, a brightly 
written record of his long and happy and full life. Born on May 3oth, 
1835, at Headingley, near Leeds, of a Roman Catholic family (his 
mother belonged to the Roman Catholic family of the Huttons, his 
father—a woolcomber—was of Anglican stock), he was educated at the 
Roman Catholic School at Everton, near Liverpool, at Stoneyhurst (for 
which his views were too free), and finally at Oscott At these schools 
he had an excellent classical and mathematical training, and easily 
obtained a first in the London degree All this while he was largely 
under the influence both of Nature and Literature He entered at the 
Inner Temple, was called to the Bar in 1857, ane joined the Northern 
Circuit He, however, did not practice, and on succeeding to a legacy 
from his uncle, the civil engineer Joseph Locke, he gave up the law and 


, devoted himself to travel and literature—that 1s to say, poetry His 


account of Rome in those years is of real value In 1865 Mr Austin 
stood unsuccessfully for Taunton In the same year he married Miss 
Hester Mulock, and Continental travel followed. They were still in 
Italy when the war of 1866 broke out In the same year Mr. Austin became 
a contributor—a very brilliant contributor—to the Standard, and held 
the position 'till his appointment as Poet Laureate in 1896. In 1869 he 
attended the famous CEcumenical Council at Rome on behalf of that 
weighty journal. Here are printed the extremely valuable papers that 
were written at this time in Rome The second volume opens with 
some letters from Swinburne and Trollope In 1870 Mr Austin joined 
the German Army as a correspondent, and we have accounts of inter- 
views with Bismarck, and, later, letters from Thiers He witnessed the 
triumphal entry into Berlin after the ‘war We have, of course, other 


references to Mr Austin’s strenuous and admirgble work for the : 


Standard, and many letters from or about men famous in their genera- 
tion ın literature or action Mr. Austin reprints a good many poems of 
varying quality (including The Defence of Enghsh Spring), and has 
given us a discreet book, of authority and real charm. 
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“ The Life and Letters of Sir John Hall, MD, KCB, F.R.CS.”’ 
(Messrs Longmans, -Green & Co, 16s net), by Mr. S. M Mitra, the 
well-known Hindu literary writer, has an introduction by Rear-Admiral 
Sir R Masste Blomfield, who, a Crimean veteran himself, naturally wel- 
comes this clear and very full account of one whose medical career prac- 
tically began on the field of Waterloo, and who became the Principal 
Medicai Officer during the Crimean War Hall was born in Westmore- 
land in 1795. He was educated at Appleby Grammar School, at Guy’s, 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, and, becoming a member of the Army 
Medical Service, he wag attached to the general hospital at Brussels 
immediately after the great 18th June, 1815 He remained on foreign 
service, and in 1822 became assistant surgeon to the forces in the West 
Indies, where he stayed until 1827 , then followed Jamaica till (with an 
interval) 1832 From 1829 he was a surgeon to the 33rd Regiment—an 
appointment held until 1841 In 1836 he passed to Gibraltar and Spain, 
and we can read much of his life and travels in that insecure country. 
From ‘1841 to,1843 he was ın the West Indies again, and was Principal 
Medical Officer at St Vincent. In 1846, before starting for the Cape, 
he was promoted to the rank of Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
In this part of the book we have an account of the former infamous prac- 
tice of flogging in the Army, and hear of two cases of deaths from 
flogging (in 1824 at St Vincent), when the victims received no less than 
a thousand lashes in each case Flogging, though diminished in 1859 
and disused ın peace time from 1868, was not abolished until 188: We 
have a very full account of the Cape in 1846-1851 and the Kaflir wars, 
during which Hall was head of the Medical Department We have also 
. a useful account of the Boers of that date. Hall married at Cape‘Town 
on 31st October, 1848, Mrs L. C Campbell In 1851 he became 
Principal Medical Officer in the Presidency of Bombay. In 1854 he,was 
selected as Principal Medical Officer of the Army, proceeding on active 
service to Turkey, and thus he came to the crowning work of his life— 
the Crimean War ‘He first visited Scutar1, and then passed on to Varna 
This 1s not the place in which to describe the medical service in the 
Crimea, where Hall arrived ın September, 1854, just before the battle 
of the Alma The battle at once gave him his fill of work. Hall em- 
phatically denies many of the charges of unpreparedness and inefficiency 
in the management of the sick, though the conditions under which the 
troops landed undoubtedly led to early difficulties and suffering, while 
the lack of co-operation between the military authorities and the head 
of the Medical Department was deplorable Hall had the highest ap- 
preciation of the work done by Miss Nightingale He used to say that 
there were only two things which could insure efficient nursing in 
hospitals—‘ either affection or a strong feeling of religious duty ” 
Certainly Miss Nightingale gave strength to this contention It is a 
matter for regret that the correspondence between Sır John Hall and 
Miss Nightingale is not printed here, but her executors have thought fit 
to withhold their consent The fact seems ridiculous after the,lapse of 
over half a century. In 1856 Hall was made a KC B , and this was 
some consolation for the attacks that had been made on him by those 
who wanted to find a scapegoat for home incompetence Sir John Hall 
lived for some ten years after his Crimean work, dying on the 17th Janu- 
ary, 1866 He left two daughters, one of whom survived him only three 
months, and the other (Mrs. Simpson) 1s still living Lady Hall died as 
recently as 1907. The life is perhaps too long, but the detailed accounts 
of South Africa in the mid-nineteenth century and the Crimea make it 
really valuable from the historical point of view 
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Amidst the many discussions which are taking place on Constitutional 
questions, we are glad to notice Mr Humphreys’ book on ‘‘ Proportional 
“ Representation ” (Methuen, 5s net) While we discuss one Chamber or 
two, we ought to satisfy otirselves that each ıs the best of its kind 
Representative government, we say, is not to be government by, 
plebiscite, but rf not, ıt must be truly representative What system, 
then, will give us a true account of the mind of the nation, and at the 
same time will induce the nation to make up and express its mind? 
If we may assume that the Parliament Bill ıs going to become law, and 
if in any way the sustained opinion of the House of Commons is, to 
prevail, the opinion must as far as possible be that of the country. It 
has always been a leading objection to Proportional Representation that 
the Commons House would under that system show too close a balance 
of parties, and that no Cabinet could secure a sufficient working force 
to carry out any consistent scheme, however popular, of legislation 
or of administration That argument 1s to some extent weakened by 
giving to the Lower House a more settled means of carrying out its will 
So long as the House of Lords held a permanent veto, a Liberal 


Government required strength to over-ride that veto , now it might be ` 


possible to carry on with a small majority, the majority having final 
powers, however difficult 1t may always be to work out a policy in 
opposition to the balance of public opinion It has therefore become 
more important than ever to study carefully the proposal of the 
representation of minorities as an element in the reform of the franchise, 
which must presently be taken ın hand Mr. Humphreys’ book contains 
an exhaustive account of the systems of second ballot, alternative vote, 
and transferable vote, both in theory and practice He shows that the 
proportional system, though it seems to bristle with elaborate calcula- 
tion; 1s simple enough to work when once established, and has not only 
been tested by voluntary experiments, but is in actual operation in 
Belgium, ın South Africa, in some Northern countries of Europe and 
elsewhere Probably it will have to be adopted ın the re-arrangement of 


our Constitution 
* * o. * 
= e 


Lord Dunraven in ‘‘ The Legacy of Past Years: A Study of Irish 
“ History ”’ (John Murray, price 7s 6d net) endeavours to answer the 
question, from the material supplied by history, ‘‘ why ıs it that the 
“ Realm is no richer for Ireland? ’’ The evil condition of Ireland has 
been due to misgovernment ‘‘If Irish history were better known to 
“the English people, I make bold to affirm that their moral sense would 
‘“ be shocked, for they are a just people ° The two peoples, thanks to 
want of knowledge, have never understood each other True under- 
standing would be the beginning of true government The book ıs 
divided into five parts The first deals with ‘‘ annthilations, wars, rebel- 
lons,” from the earliest to the latest day In these ages ‘‘ the resilient 
and indestructible vitality of the race, 1ts powers of recuperation and 
assimilation were proved over and over again’’ Part II describes 
‘destruction, degradation and revival,” in which we read much of the 
hopeless struggle for trade ‘‘ The Union rang the knell of Ireland’s 


“last and fleeting period of prosperity °? Parts III. and IV discuss 
the history of Ireland’s Parliamentary institutions and the story of 
“ emigration, confiscation, land tenure, landlordism ’’ Lord Dunraven 


rebuts many of the attacks made in times past on the landlords, but he 
admits that ‘‘ they were reckless in methods and expenditure, lavish in 
“hospitality, giving too little thought to the future,” while there was 


é 
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force. Here the whole subject of Quaker influence in religion and 
politics in America to the end of the eighteenth century is dealt with in 
detail The successive books deal with the Quakers in New England, 
in New York, in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania What has a further 
century-and-a-quarter done for Quakerism in the States? Is it not 
time that it took American politics in hand once more? 


* * * 


‘‘ The Great Days of Northumbria ” (Messrs. Longmans & Co , price 
4s 6d), by Mr J Travis Mills, 1s an excellent book dealing with an 
enthralling period in English history, and we should much like to see it 
used in schools It shows a wide historical grasp, and the general 
culture displayed by the book is in an easily transmissible form The 
panegyric on the Irish monks of the seventh century is excellently 
done, and is most deserved We miss the name of Furza, who com- 
bined with Sigbert and Felix to found the first school in East Anglia 
The culture of English women in the same age is adequately recognised 
The brilliant lecture on the learning of the period is of great merit, and 
wil be read with advantage by all students of English and European 
culture Mr Mills has thrown new light on the site of Winwidfield, 
where the great Penda was overwhelmed 


+ * * 


“The Voyage of the Why Not? in the Antarctic. the Journal of the 
‘‘ Second French South Polar Expedition, 1908-1910," by Dr Jean 
Charcot, English version by Philip Walsh, with numerous illustrations 
from photographs (Messrs Hodder & Stoughton, price 20s net), is 
a narrative that all lovers of adventure will delight in In 1897 the 
Belgica wintered ın the ice , it was in 1900 that Borchegrevinch climbed 
the Great Barrier which, in 1902, was skirted by the Discovery expedi- 
tion and crossed, after the discovery of King Edward VII Land In 
the same year The Gauss wintered in the ice south of Kerguelen, a 
Swedish and Norwegian party wintered east of Grahams Land, and the 
Scotia discovered Coates Land, in 1904 Dr Charcot in the Francats 
wintered on the West Coast of Grahams Land , in 1908 Sir E Shackle- 
ton pierced to within 112 miles of the Pole, and in the same year Dr 
Charcot returned to the mountainous region known as Grahams Land 
In this volume we have the full record of his work in the Pourquot-pas? 
No lover of adventure and hard work will fail to read ıt 

* * * 


Dr G Frederick Wright, late assistant on the Pennsylvania and 
United States Geological Surveys, has issued a second edition of his 
work, published in 1889, entitled ‘‘ The Ice Age in North America and 
“its Bearings upon the Antiquity of Man ” (Ohio), and this full state- 
ment will be found of value and interest, especially as the intervening 
years have been exceedingly fruitful in glacial investigations Glaciers 
have been discovered in the Rocky Mountains, while we have much new 
knowledge of the glacial systems of Alaska, Greenland, High Asia, and 
the South Polar district It is curious to notice that ‘‘ in North America 
“ the camel, the Ippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the tapir, the mammoth, 
“the horse, the mastodon, were abundant~at the opening of the 
u Quaternary Age Their complete extermination is one of the most 
“startling facts in geology.” Man had certainly arrived in America 
before the close of the Glaciak Period The whole subject is an immense 
one, and Dr. Wright has dealt with it out of a full and patient mind 
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NOTES. 


Mr T. C. Hodson, late assistant political agent ın Manipur, and 
Superintendent of the State, has written and published, under the 
authority of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam (Messrs 
Macmillan & Co , price 8s 6d net), a volume entitled ‘‘ The Naga Tribes 
‘“ of Manipur’? The volume deals with the following tribes: The 
Tangkhals, East and North-East of the Valley of Manipur, the Mao and 
Maram Nagas, North of the Valley, the Mayang Khong group, South of 
Mao, the Kabus, West and North-West of the Valley, and three small 
tubes on various hills bordering the Valley They are peoples remark- 
able ın appearance and somewhat elementary in their ideas Their 
dialects possess affinities of structure and vocabulary with the languages 
of suh-Himalayan tribes This valuable work discusses in scientific 
fashion the domestic life, the laws and customs, the religion and folk- 
laws of these peoples The volume includes some valuable notes 
collected by Colonel Shakespeare ten years ago. 

* * * 


Rather more than fifty years ago Leone Levi proposed the formation 
of Chambers of Commerce, and himself became the first secretary of the 
Liverpool Chamber With immense labour he undertook the compila- 
tion of a comprehensive treatise upon ‘‘ Commercial Law, its Principles 
“ and Administration , or the Mercantile Law of Great Britain compared 
“ with the Codes of Laws of Commerce of Other Countries ? The work 
was dedicated to the Prince Consort and ıt was hoped that 1t might be the 
preliminary to the preparation of an international code of commerce 
In spite, however, of the extensive commercial relations of Great Britain 
with other countries comparatively little interest has been taken in the 
laws in force There has not been available even an English translation 
of the commercial codes of the principal European countries One or 
two have been issued in a haphazard way by the enterprise of individual 
publishers or the interest of the translators However, this national 
reproach, for so it must be regarded, ıs ın course of removal by the 
publication of a series of the ‘‘ Commercial Law? of the World ” under 
the general editorship of Mr William Bowstead, with Mr. Justice Scrut- 
ton as consulting editor The plan of the work is to give a statement of the 
law if the language of the country, whether codified or not, and the Eng- 
lish on the opposite page It has been necessary to secure a large body of 
contributors and translators to undertake the work entailed in the thirty- 
five volumes which will be published in England by Sweet & Maxwell. 

+ ¥ * 


Although the ‘‘ Year Books °” contain primarily the records of legal 
proceedings, they have a unique value for the purposes of historical 
research The late Professor Maitland, supported by the Selden Society, 
did much to make more widely known the variety and scope of their 
contents Under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls, a series 
has been published to fill up the gaps in the old editions, and cover 
the eleventh to the twentieth years of King Edward III Mr L. Owen 
Pike, who has been editor for nearly thirty years, contributes a most 
interesting introduction to the final volume In.it*he discusses the 
vexed question of the authorship of the ‘‘ Year Books ’’ Professor 
Maitland reasoned with much learning that they consisted mainly of 
notes taken by law students The pleadings on either side are too 
technical for detailed consideration, but Mre Pike’s case is that they were 
the work of clerks of the Court, 


SIR PERCY BUNTING.. 


| 


T is pecularly difficult for me to pay a tribute to Sir PERCY 
BuntinG. Indeed, ıt is certain that his gentle and unselfish 
spirit would rebuke anyone who should venture to offer a measured 
eulogy of his character or of his work. Yet it 1s equally certain 
that one who has so often guided us by his counsel, enriched us 
by his friendship, and strengthened us by his comradeship in 
everything that is true and beautiful and good, would rejoice that’ 
his: friends should in profound thankfulness to God try to 
strengthen themselves by his memory and example for the work 
they have to do. I have said his friends, for no one ever worked 
with Sir Percy Bunting who was not his friend. It was by a genius 
for friendship that he served every great interest in behalf of which 
his life has been spent. Among his closest comrades some were 
Churchmen of every kind, some were politicians, some were social 
reformers, some represented the innumerable philanthropies which 
ever found in him a tender, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing . 
friend; and some were engaged ın literary pursuits. Few men 
have drawn their friends from so many quarters, or have touched 
life at so many points. In all these many spheres of life Sir Percy 
Bunting moved easily and without effort. He had no need to adjust 
the compasses of his life as he passed from one set of relationships 
and interests to another. In them all he was known as a man who 
could be absolutely counted upon in stress and strain, alike in 
prosperity and in adversity. All the great causes ın which he took 
part owed to him a debt for strenuous service, but still more for 
fruitful suggestions. For his was a singularly hospitable mind 
and heart, éverreeeptive of new ideas, ever ready to respond to all 
fresh ideals 1f they made more apparent to himself and to others 
the majesty of God and the glory of His Kingdom. Sır Percy 
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influenced affairs through a marvellous suggestiveness, which 
found free play through his friendships, and through a comrade- 
ship which never sought the slightest credit or advancement for 
himself. Hence the first thought of those who mourn him 1s of ties 
of intimate and sacred friendship—of his character rather than of 
his achievements. 

Each sphere of life in which Sir Percy Bunting moved has its 
own forms of selfishness, worldliness, and unbelief. The Church- 
man, the politician, the social reformer, the literary man, each has 


“his special liability to sacrifice the truth to some selfish interest, 


whether of personal advancement or of vain-glory. Hence all may 
well be humbled, and yet exalted, in the thought of a life, the 
greatest glory of which was its absolute, its stainless, unselfishness. 
This unselfishness came to its perfection not through any mortifica- 


- tion of a grosser and more vulgar temperament. What forms of 


self-discipline Sir Percy Bunting may have applied in his secret 
communion with God, it is not for me to say. But fie attained the 
marvellous sincerity and purity of his life and spirit because of 
the childlike faith which enabled him to identify himself completely 
with the great objects that revealed themselves to him as belonging 
to the Kingdom of God. Given up to these objects, he pursued 
them ın the fullest, widest, and most catholic fellowship with men. 
This childlikeness was the note of his character from first to last. 
It was the secret of the wonderful combination of buoyancy and 
youthfulness of spirit, with steadfastness of purpose, which made 
him to the very last the youngest among us all, This childlike 
unselfishness revealed itself ın absolute sincerity, in a patience that 
was never exhausted, ın a magnanimity that never resented, how- 
ever acutely he might feel, a reverse or a rebuff, in the serenity of 
a perfect peace. Sir Percy Bunting’s greatest achievement was 
this, that he touched lıfe on all sides, entered into ali combinations 
without knowing anything of the harsh exclusiveness which bans 
differences of opinion—that he went into ıt all, and came out of 1t, 
“ unspotted from the world.’ This was his great victory. More 
institutions than I can mention owed to him either their birth or 
their guidance in early days and ın stormy times. Yet greatest of 
all was this achievement, that he was unspotted from the world, 
untainted by self-seeking, that he never took an advantage or 
resented an advantage taken: that he was absolutely ın sympathy 
with God’s Kingdom and with His children in every interest 
which his strangely capacious sympathy led him to make his own. 

Sir Percy Bunting exhibited in his character many contrasts in 
combination.» Yet the union of seeming opposites brought with 
it strength and beauty. The diverse elements never jostled one 
another or led to inconsistencies, but were wrought to a perfect 
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harmony. He was a man of deep esthetic sensibility, a musician 
of no mean order. The artistic world claimed him for its own. 
He took refuge from the trials and disappointments of life in the 
works of the great composers. Yet with zsthetic sensibilities he 
united enthusiasm ın behalf of moral purity. He ever stood by the 
side of those who sought to rescue women from shame and men 
from yet more shameful vices.* He freely risked his reputation 
and professional interests in this cause. Yet, however wide apart 
these two interests may seem, they were united in Sir Percy Bunt- 
ing by the sense that beneath all sin and degradation lay the beauty 
of God’s own image, stamped upon His children, needing only to 
be rescued from pollution. Again, Sir Percy Bunting was a man 
of thought. He freely entertained every conception that claimed 
his attention, although he might not finally adopt it. He some- 
times staggered his narrower and more timid friends by the fear- 
lessness with which he gave hospitality to new conceptions from 
every quarter. Such facile receptiveness often paralyses men for 
action. In Sir Percy Bunting’s case ıt was the reverse; the wealth 
of his thought stimulated him to action. Again, he was immersed 
in the business of great causes. A great part of his time was spent 
in moving from one committee to another; in the ceaseless whirl 
which public men know too well. And he was never above attend- 
ing to the machinery and routine of the movements in which he 
took part. All this too often hardens and deadens the soul to the 
more personal relationships of life. Service, to movements not 
infrequently brings incapacity for friendships. In Sir Percy 
Bunting the two kinds of association were perfectly blended. 
Similarly, faith and reason- existed together in him on terms of 
closest co-operation.” The childlikeness of his faith was without 
the slightest touch of scepticism. He was accessible to all aspects 
of truth, and could not suppose even for a moment that what com- 
mended itself to his reason could be hostile to-his faith. God was 
so directly revealed to his inmost spirit, he so truly walked with 
Him, as to be fully assured that no one part of truth can contradict 
another; that no faculty of spiritual being can be permanently at 
war with the rest. The pure in heart, who see God, reject no part 
of what He reveals as true, because they cannot as yet completely 
harmonise ıt ın the all-comprehending whole. They accept each 
part; ever seeking, according to their power, to harmonise them, 
yet content to wait for the revelation of perfect wholeness without 
denying or shrinking from any element that approves itself as 
true. So it was with Sir Percy Bunting. Some who saw him only 
from a distance ‘distrusted him as a dangerous latitudinarian; but 


* Up to the tıme of his death Sir Percy Bunting was Chairman of the -National 
Vigilance Association, and gave the closest attention to its work 
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those who were intimately acquainted with him knew him to be a 


simple-minded believer as well as a consecrated follower of Christ. , 
So, finally, Sir Percy Bunting took the fullest joy in hfe. He 
never shunned the haunts of men, indeed, it was ın the city, and 
even ın the crowd, that he most trily and fully lived. But ın all 
the movements of men and things he was at home with God. He 
saw the Eternal in Time. Hence ıt was that up to the very last he 
fulfilled so wonderfully, and to some of his friends so strangely, 


_ the noble saying of Spinoza: ‘‘ The free man thinks of nothing less 


“than of death.’’ For in truth Sir Percy Bunting dwelt with life, 
and in a very remarkable degree. Death had no existence for him. 
All earthly things were but the shadow of the Eternal Reality for ’ 
the full apprehenston of which his whole life “was a preparation. 
No man more completely fulfilled the description given in the 
beautiful hymn composed by his relatrve*— 


` Blessed are the pure in heart, 
They have learned the angel-art— 
While on earth ın heaven to be, 
God, by sense unseen, to see. 


As he lived, so he passed away from us, without any sudden | 
transttion, but in perfect peace. Sir Percy Bunting was a priceless 
friend, a true knight, a very perfect gentleman, a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

J. Scorr LIDGETT. , 


IE. 


The news that my old friend Sır Percy W. Bunting had been 
summoned home, which reached me at Vienna, gave mea startling 
shock. I had seen him just before I left London, and had so 
specially noted his alert vigour that I had asked his age, and mar- 
velled to find that one so advanced ın years had preserved intact 
the freshness of youth. He and I differed widely ın temperament, 
but agreed usually in our conclusions. He once remarked upon 
the fact that, despite the difference in velocity, we always got on 
well together. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, with a genial sarcasm, “ tt ts 
“because we do not meet often enough to develop friction. But, 
“whatever the cause, our friendship has worn well.” It wore well 
to the last. 

My first and closest acquaintance with Sir Percy W. Bunting 
began in the year 1885, when I wrote and published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette ‘‘ The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon,” 


$% 


* The late Rev William M Bunting 
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a series of articles’ which passed the Age of Consent Act, 
and laid the foundations for the beneficent and world-wide 
work Of the National Vigilance Association of which Sir 
Percy was for many years the leading spirit. He acted as 
Treasurer for the Defence Fund ın the prosecution which followed, 
and I have no words adequate to express my admiration for his zeal, 
his unfailing courage, his unflagging enthusiasm. Others might 
desert me; he never did. I have no doubt that I tried him 
often but he never went back on me. If he often rebuked me, he 
never reproached me, and he was never a closer friend than when he 
dissented from my views or criticised my indiscretions. Looking 
back over a quarter of a century of comradeship, I can say emphati- 
cally that there were few men whom I would rather have had at my 
back ın a hard fight than Sir Percy W. Bunting. He was never 
squinting round the corner to see how he could get out of 
a scrimmage. He never flinched or recked of the odds. He 
backed you quietly but resolutely, and never seemed to 
think of his own skin, but only of his cause. He was a 
capital companion, full of charm, and he had both humour 
and good humour beyond most of his fellows. If he had 
his own troubles, he kept them to himself; but he was ever 
ready to help others to bear their burdens. A wise and sympa- 
thetic counsellor, he was an invaluable member of the various 
governing committees, political and religious, on which he served. 
One of the soundest of Liberals and most simply sincere of Chris- 
tians, he was perhaps the highest type of the kind of citizen who 
kept the soul of England alive in the last thirty years. 

As an editor he was broad-minded and courageous. As a fre- 
quent contributor to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, both anony- 
mously and under my own name, I bear grateful witness to the 
leniency of his editorship and the kindly sympathy and ready 
appreciation which he showed to those whose essays were submitted 
to his editorial supervision. He was a man who had too much 
living faith to be afraid of anything when he knew he was in the 
path of duty, and Sir Percy Bunting trod no other path. 

Apart from his other admirable human qualities, I think that 
which stands out most conspicuously before me as I look back 
across the years was his admirable judicial intellect. He would 
have made a great judge on the Bench. I seldom or never met any 
man whose mind worked with such absence of friction ın an atmos- 
phere of such perfect lucidity. Passion, prejudice, partiality dis- 
appeared. When he summed up a case, you felt you were ın the 
presence of pure Reason holding the balances of absolute Justice. 
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No one knew Sir Percy Bunting well who did not know how large 
an element music formed ın his life. A gift inherited ın his family 
was well cultivated in him. When at Cambridge he was recog- ¢ 
nised by Sterndale Bennett as one of his right-hand men ın forming 
the Bach Society there, and ın helping to produce the first per- 
formance ın England of the St. Matthew Passion Music. Music 
was no mere pastime or diversion to him, but a language of the 
spiritual life. Hus older friends will never forget the music they 
first heard him play on the piano, and he was unsurpassed as an 
accompanyist of choral or solo singing. As his children grew up 
many were the hours he spent with them as they performed the best 
chamber music together. In later years, he was a frequent.and 
close listener at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts. As in 
other things, his musical knowledge and appreciation moved on 
with the times, and his zest in hearing a good performance was as 
keen at the last as it was in his early manhood. Those learned in 
music would recognise in him a scholar, and those of simpler under- 
standing knew that at times his music had spoken to their hearts. 


Reference has been made in several papers to Sir Percy 
Bunting’s relations with foreign countries, to the authoritative 
foreign articles he was able to publish in this Review, and to his 
knowledge of French. His cosmopolitan interests, however, were 
not based ın the first instance on literary pursuits. It was in the 
great cause of down-trodden womanhood that he went travelling. 
In company with a small band of English people, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler’s movement led Mr. and Mrs. Bunting in the early stages of 
their married life into many a circle abroad, to which the unpopu- 
larity of their cause—the very mention of which was considered 
shameful—attracted only people of the highest principle, whose aim 
in life was the moral welfare of their country, rather than personal 
interest or advancement. ‘ Congresses and conferences took place 
in Geneva, Berne, Genoa, Antwerp, Brussels, The Hague, Stock- 
holm. In this noble crusade lifelong friendships were made with 
people who were leaders of the highest thought and aspiration 
in their respective countries. The Bunting children have vivid 
recollections of holidays abroad ın their ’teens, which wound 
up with their parents’ attendance at meetings in some foreign 
town, whilst they went sight-seeing as well as they might, and 
received kindly notice from some of the best people they ever hope 
to meet. 

In connection with these friendships, other acquaintanceships 
of course sprang up, such as an editor of an English review was 
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bound to come across. And one journey to Paris, in company with 
the late Dr. J. B. Paton, his intimate friend, was expressly taken 
with a view to literary introductions. There were also recent visits 
to Germany-in the cause of Anglo-German friendship ‘ 
But ıt was again ın the cause of down-trodden woman, chiefly in 
the suppression of the White Slave Traffic, that Sir Percy Bunting 
went abroad“in later years. Many of the same people have 
taken part 1 that movement who had also laboured all their lives 
for the abolition of the State Regulation of Vice. But new forces 
have been added, and as Chairman of the National Vigilance Asso- 
ciation Sir Percy was again associated with many leaders in a, 
widespread and perhaps less unpopular ‘“‘ concern.” All these 
expeditions, undertaken ın an entirely disinterested spirit, led to 
a knowledge of the best elements in the countries visited, to a study 
of the undercurrents of moral and social tdeals which reveal the 
heart of the nations. 7 
The spirit which animated all those early journeys was a-measure 
of Sir Percy’s spirit towards all women. He believed ın them 
down to the ground. Sincere, friendly, humorous, devout, he was 
much beholden to his mother, whose gentle spirit delighted ın all 
things lovely and of good report. An only son, he was ever loyal 
to all the generous thought bestowed on him by his father and 
mother, and, as far as possible, he made his sisters sharers 1n the 
interests opening out to him as a young man. He was especially 
in closest friendship with his sister Sarah, who became the wife of 
his friend, Sheldon Amos. His married life, of over forty years, 
was one of perfect community of thought and aspiration. A life so 
full of joy was shared in unstinted hospitality with family and 
unnumbered friends, and no strength was wasted in self-assertion. 
Sir Percy had many friendships, lasting through many years, with 
women whose great qualities might well justify his unwavering 
belief in movements for giving enlarged opportunities to women, 
although his support of such movements was not‘dependent on any 
exceptional persons. In considering ability for a task to be done,” 
the question of whether a person was a man or a woman did not 
come in. In judging of the nature of the task and the right person 
to fulfil ıt, mental and moral qualities alone had weight; sex bias 
simply did not occur to him. In this respect Sir Percy was not 
merely chivalrous, but a confident, whole-hearted supporter, and 
women have lost ın him one of their strongest and best friends. 
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of the Parliament Bull into law. In the calm atmosphere of 
retrospect we may now look back on the various stages of this pro- 
longed conflict, from its inception to its completion, and further, 
with the whole scene before us, we may reflect on the wider mean- 
ing and real significance of the victory which has been gained on 
behalf of democracy, freedom, and popular self-government. 

In the progressive cause there can be no finality, no termination 
to the combat, no truce, no rest. But we may fairly regard the 
conclusion of this particular struggle as the achievement of a 
notable step in advance and as the acquisition of territory that can-. 
not well be recaptured. The admission of the Parliament Bull to 
the Statute Book marks an epoch and fills the hearts of those who 
are pursuing high ideals ın politics and sociology with great hopes 
for the future. The long sequence of the events which have led 
up to this achievement has not been smooth or without incident. 
There have been moments of failure, of rebuff, and even of disaster. 
It would almost seem as if the motive power which has carried the 
party of progress through the storm and stress, and landed it in 
security, had been outside the control of any one man or any set 
of men. Although distinguished men have led and there have been 
many valiant workers ın the field, a movement that has extended 
over nearly a hundred years must have its origin and energy deeper 
down than in any mere party policy. It is the inevitable outcome 
of the steady but inexorable evolution of free institutions among a 
liberty-loving people. 

In, order, first of all, to trace the course of the actual controversy 
as ıt has been carried on in the House of Commons and ın the coun- 
try, ıt ıs not necessary to go further back than 1883. In that year the 
Lords thad rejected the Franchise Bull, and it was then that Mr. 
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Bright, in a speech at Leeds dealing with the deadlocks between the 
two Houses, sketched a plan which was really the essence ana 
origin of the principle adopted in the Parliament Act that has just 
become law. The Lords had rejected many Liberal measures before 
« then, attempts had been made to get round or overcome their 
opposition; but not till then was any practical'method formulated 
for dealing with the serious and permanent obstruction to progres- 
sive legislation. Mr. Bright himself had condemned the peers and 
declared that ‘‘ their arrogance and class selfishness had Jong been 
’ “ at war with the highest interests of the nation,” and now he advo- 
cated a specific remedy, which he declared would be obtained by 
“limiting the veto which the House of Lords exercises over the pro- 
‘‘ ceedings of the House of Commons.” The actual plan was that 
a Bull rejected by the Lords should be sent up to them again, ‘‘ but 
‘when the Bill came down to the House of Commons ın the second 
““session, and the Commons would not agree to the amendments 
‘““ of the Lords, then the Lords should be bound to accept the Bull.” 
This method of procedure, it will be seen, was more expeditious 
and drastic than the scheme 1n the Parliament Act. 

Mr. Chamberlain joined vigorously ın the campaign against the 
peers. Telling passages from his speeches are quoted to this day, 
such as when he declared that ‘‘ the House of Lords had never con- 
‘ tributed one iota to popular liberty and popular freedom, or done 
“‘anything to advance the common weal,” but ‘“‘ had protected 
‘every abuse and sheltered every privilege.” - 

No further mention of the Bright scheme was made for some 
time. Six years ‘of Conservative rule (1886-1892) diverted the 
attention of Liberals as a party ın opposition to other matters, and 
the Lords subsided, as they always have done in such periods into 
an entirely innocuous, negligible, and utterly useless adjunct of- 
the Conservative Government. 

In the brief period between 1892-1895, the animus against the 
House of Lords was kindled afresh. Several Liberal Bills were 
mutilated or lost, and the rejection of the second Home Rule Bill! 
served to fan the flames into a dangerous blaze. The Bright plan 
was recalled by Lord Morley. ‘‘ I think,’’ he said (at Newcastle on 
May 21st, 1894), ‘‘ there will have to be some definite attempt to 
“carry out what Mr. Bright at the Leeds Conference of 1883 sug- 
‘gested, by which the power of the House of Lords—this 
‘“non-elected, this non-representative, this hereditary, this packed 
“ Tory Chamber—by which the veto of that body shall be strictly 
“limited ’? Mr. Gladstone, too, in his last speech ın the House of 
Commons on the wrecking amendments which the Lords had made 
on the Parish Councils Bill, dwelt on the fundamental differences 
between the two Houses, and said that “ a state of things had been 
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“created which could not continue,’ and declared ıt to be ‘‘ a con- 
“ troversy which once raised must go forward to an issue.” 

But by far the most formidable, the most vigorous, the most 
animated, and, at the time, apparently sincere attack was contained 
in a series of speeches delivered in 1894 by Lord Rosebery, who 
was then ın a position of responsibility as Leader of the Liberal 
Party. If, as subsequent events have shown, he was unmoved by 
the underlying principle and cause for which his eloquent plead- 
ing stood, anyhow we must believe he was deeply impressed by the 
prospect of his personal ambition as the leader of a party being 
thwarted by the contemptuous action of an irresponsible body. 
His words, however, stand, and have been quoted again and again 
as the most effective attack against the partisan nature of the 
Second Chamber .— 


“ What I complain of ın the House of Lords is that during the 
~ tenure of one Government ıt is a Second Chamber of an inexorable 
kind, but while another Government ıs ın ıt is no Second Chamber 
> at all 7 Therefore the result, the effect of the House of 
Lords as it at present stands is this, that in one case it acts as a 
Court of Appeal, and a packed court of appeal, against the Liberal 
Party, while in the other case, the case of the Conservative 
Government, ıt acts not as a Second Chamber at all. In the one 
case we have the two Chambers under a Liberal Government, under 
a Conservative Government we have a single Chamber. Therefore, 
I say, we are face to face with a great difficulty, a great danger, 

a great peril to the State ’’—(Edinburgh, March 17th, 1894 ) 


He did not confuse the issue by suggesting a scheme of reform, 
but confined himself to the curtailment of the veto. 


e 

‘“ That question of a Second Chamber is sufficiently remote I 
do not know how far, but ıt is not at any rate present at our hand. 
What we have to deal with at the present is not the formation or 
the reform of a Second Chamber, but the adjustment of the rela- 
tions of the two Chambers which exist, so that the will of the 
popular Chamber shall be made plainly and manifestly pre- 
dominant ’’—(Glasgow, November 14th, 1894.) 


So vehement and repeated were Lord Rosebery’s denunciations 
„that grave anxiety ıs said to have been caused in the highest 
quarters. 

But for the next ten years (1895-1905) the Conservatives were in 
office, and again it was impossible to bring the matter to a head, 
though the past was not forgotten. When the Liberals were re- 
turned ın 1906 with their colossal majority, every Liberal was well 
aware that before long the same trouble would inévitably arise, and 
that a settlement of the question could not be long delayed. The 
record of the House of Lords’ activities during the last five 
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years has been so indelibly impressed on the public mind that only 
a very brief recapitulation of events is necessary. 

At the outset their action was tentative. This was shown by the 
conferences and negotiations to arrive at a settlement on the 
Education Bill, which was,the first Liberal measure in 1906. But 
these broke down, and defiance was found to be completely suc- 
cessful. The Leader of the Conservative Party realised that 
although he was in a small minority in the House of Commons, 
yet he could still control legislation, and when he saw how effec- 
tively the destructive weapon of the veto could be used he became 
bolder, and, as with all vicious habits, increased indulgence en- 
couraged appetite. Had Mr. Balfour played his trump card—the 
Lords’ veto—with greater foresight and restraint, ıt may safely be 
said that the House of Lords might have continued for another 
generation, or at any rate for another decade, with its authority 
unimpaired, though sooner or later ıt was bound to abuse tts 
power; but the temptation was too great, and Mr. Balfour became 
reckless. 

The three crucial mistakes on the part of the Opposition from the 
point of view of pure tactics were: Firstly, the destruction of the 
Education Bill of 1906. In view of the historic attitude of the 
Lords to all questions of religious freedom and general enlighten-~ 
ment, it was not surprising that they should stand in the way of a 
greater equality of opportunity for all denominations ın matters of 
education. Six times between 1838 and 1857 they reyected Bills for 
removing Jewrsh disabilities ; three times between 1858 and 1869 they 
vetoed the abolition of Church Rates. For thirty-six years (1835- 
1871) the admission of Nonconformists to the Universities by the 
abolition of Tests was delayed by them. It was only to be expected, 
therefore, that they would be deaf to the popular outcry that had 
been caused by’ the Balfour Education Bill of 1902. But in the 
very first session of the Parliament in which the Government had 
been returned to power by the immense majority of 354, that they 
should immediately show their teeth and claws was, from their own 
point of view, as events proved, a vital error. Their second mis- 
take was the rejection in 1908 by a body of peers at Lansdowne 
House of the Licensing Bill, which had occupied many weeks of 
the time of the House of Commons. This was rightly regarded as 
a gratuitous insult to the House of Elected Representatives. 
Finally, their culminating act of folly was the rejection of the 
Budget 1n 1909. It was an outrageous breach of acknowledged 
constitutional practice, which alienated from them a large body of 
moderate opinion. In addition to these three notable measures 
there were, of course, a number of other Bills on land, electoral and 
social reform that were either mutilated or thrown out during this 
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period. How could any politician in his senses suppose that a 
party who possessed any degree of confidence in the country would 
tamely submit to treatment such as this? While the Lords pro- 
ceeded light-heartedly with their wrecking tactics the Liberal 
Government slowly and cautiously, but with great deliberation, 
took action step by step. -A provocative move or the part of the 
Lords was met each time by a counter-move, and thus gradually 
the final and decisive phase of the dispute was reached. 

After the loss of the Education Bull of 1906, the first note of 
warning was sounded by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. ‘‘ The 
“resources of the House of Commons,” he declared, ‘‘ are not 
“ exhausted, and I say with conviction that a way must be found, 
“and a way will be found, by which the will of the people ex- 
“ pressed through their elected representatives in this House will 
“be made to prevail.” 

The first mention of the subject ın a King’s Speech occurred in 
March, 1907, when this significant phrase was used: ‘‘ Serious 
‘* questions affecting the working of our party system have arisen 
“from unfortunate differences between the two Houses. My 
“ Ministers have this important subject under consideration with a 
“ view to the solution of the difficulty.” 

On June 24th, 1907, the matter was first definitely brought before 
the House. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved that ‘‘1n order 
“to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by therr 
“ elected representatives, ıt 1s necessary that the power of the other 
“ House to alter or reject Bills passed by this House should be so 
“ restricted by law as to secure that within the limits of a single 
“ Parliament the final decision of the Commons shall prevaul.”’ 
To the evident surprise of the Opposition he sketched a definite 
plan for curtailing the veto of the House of Lords. This was 
followed ın July by the introduction of resolutions laying down in 
full detail the exact procedure. In his statement Sir Henry made 
it very clear that the 1ssue was confined to the relations between the 
two Houses:—‘‘ Let me point out that the plan which I have 
‘* sketched to the House does not ın the least preclude or prejudice 
“any proposals which may be made for the reform of the House 
“of Lords. The constitution and composition of the House of 
‘Lords ıs a question entirely independent of my subject. My 
“ resolution has nathing to do with the relations of the two Houses 
“to the Crown, but only with the relations of the two Houses to 
“each other ”’ 

In 1908, Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister, but no further 
action was taken. On the rejection of the Licensing Bull, how- 
ever, he showed that the Government were fully aware of the | 
extreme gravity of the question, but intended to choose their own 
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time to deal with it. Speaking at the National Liberal Club ım 
December, he said: ‘‘ The question I want to put to you and to 
‘“my fellow Liberals outside ıs this‘ Is this state of things to con- 
“tinue? We say that ıt must be brought to an end, and [invite 
“the Liberal Party to-night to treat the veto of the House of Lords 
“as the dominating issue in politics—the dominant 1ssue because 
“ın the long run ıt overshadows and absorbs every other.” When 
pressed on the Address at the beginning of the following session by 
his supporters, who were impatient for action, he explained the 
position of the Government. ‘‘I repeat we have no intention to 
“ shirk or postpone the issue we have raised. . . . I can give 

a. complete assurance that at the earliest possible moment con- 
-** sistent with the discharge by this Parliament of the obligations I 
““ have indicated, the issue will be presented and submitted to the 
“country.” ; 

The rejection of the Budget ın 1909 led to a General Election in 
which the Government’s method of dealing with the Lords was 
the main issue. The Liberals were returned again, but when the 
King’s Speech was read some confusion was caused by the distinct 
question of the relations between the two Houses being coupled 
with a suggested reform of the Second Chamber. This was a depar- 
ture from the very clear and wise policy of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and had it been persisted ın ıt might have broken up 
the ranks of the Liberal Party—very varied and different opinions 
being held as to the constitution of a Second Chambér. But the 
stronger course was adopted, and the resolutions subsequently 1n- 
troduced and passed ın the House of Commons dealt only with the 
veto and were to form the preliminary to the introduction of the 
Bill itself. ° i 

Just as matters seemed about to result ın a final settlement, Kıng 
Edward died, and a Conference between the leaders of both parties 
was set up to tide over the awkward interval. The Conference was 
an experiment doomed to failure, as the Liberals had nothing to 
give away and compromise could only mean a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. The House met in November to wind up the business, and 
the Prime Minister announced that an appeal would be made to 
the country on the single issue of the Lords’ veto, the spectfic pro- 
posals of the Government being placed before the electorate. A 
Liberal Government was returned to power for the third time in 
December, 1910, with practically the same majority as in January. 
The Parliament Bill was introduced and passed in all its stages 
through the House of Commons with large majorities. 

Meanwhile, the Conservattves made. no attempt to defend 
either the action or composition of the 'House of Lords, but 
adopted an apologetic attitude. They agreed that the Second 
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Chamber must be reformed, and during the secònd General 
' Election ın 1910 some of them declared for the Referendum as a~ 


solution of the difficulty of deadlocks between the two Houses. But 
there was an entire absence of sincerity about their pro- 
posals, which were not thought out but obviously only 
superficial expedients hurriedly grasped at by a party ın distress. 

Their reform scheme, introduced by Lord Lansdowne, was revolu- 
tionary, and, at the same time, fanciful and confused. It was 
ridiculed by their opponents, and received with frigid disapproval 
by their supporters. Still, they acted as if they were confident that 
in the long run they could ward off the final blow. They were per- 
suaded that the Liberal Government would neither have the courage 
nor the power to accomplish their purpose. ‘‘ Why waste time 
“ over abstract resolutions? ’’ asked Mr. Balfour. ‘‘ The Liberal 


“ Party,” he said, “ has a perfect passion for abstract resolutions ” ia 


—and again, ‘‘it 1s quite obvious they do not mean business.’ 


. Even when the Bill itself was introduced, they still did not believe 


that 1ts passage through the House of Lords could be forced. The 
opposition to the Bill was not so much due to hatred of the actual 
provisions as fear of its consequences. The prospect of a Liberal 
Government being able to pass measures which for long have been 
part of their programme, such as Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, or Electoral Reform, exasperated the party who had hitherto 
been secured against the passage of measures of capital importance 
introduced by their opponents. The anti-Home Rule cry'and the 
supposed dictatorship of the Irish Nationalist Leader were utilised 
to the full, and were useful when constitutional and reasoned argu- 
ment failed. Atthe same time as much as possible was made of the 
composite character of the majority supporting the Government. 

Throughout the latter part of the controversy there ıs little doubt 
that the Conservatives would shave been in a far stronger position 
had they acted as a unifed party with a definite policy and a strong 
leader ready at a moment’s notice to form an alternative Govern- 
ment. But they were deplorably led, they could agree on no policy, 
and their warmest supporters in the Press and in the country were 
the first to admit that the formation of an alternative Conservative 
Administration was unthinkable. Nevertheless, there could be no 
rival for the leadership. Mr. Balfour, aloof, indifferent, without 
enthusiasm, and without convictions, although discredited ın the 
country and harassed ın his attempts to save his party from Protec- 
tion, remains ın ability, Parliamentary knowledge, experience and 
skill, head and shoulders above his very mediocre band of col- 
leagues in the House of Commons. 

The Bill went up to the House of Lords, where Lord Morley, with 
the tact and’skill of an experienced statesman and the unflinching 
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firmness of a lifelong Liberal, conducted ıt through a very rough 
career. The Lords’ amendments were destructive of the principle 
and therefore equivalent to rejection. But even a few days before 
those amendments were returned to the Commons the Conserva- 
tives refused to believe that the passage of the Bull in its original 
form was guaranteed. When at last ıt was brought home to them 
that, 1f necessary, the King would be advised to create a sufficient 
number of peers to ensure the passage of the Bill into law, a howl of 
indignation went up. Scenes of confusion and unmannerly exhibi- 
tions of temper took place in the House of Commons. A party of 
revolt was formed among the peers, and the Prime Minister was 
branded as a traitor who was guilty of treason and whose advice to 
the King ın the words of the vote of censure was “a gross violation 
‘of constitutional liberty.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Asquith was adhering very strictly to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. Lord Grey, who was con- 
fronted with a similar problem in 1832 very truly said :— 


‘(If a majority of this House (House of Lords) ıs to have the 
power whenever they please of opposing the declared and decided 
wishes both of the Crown and the people without any means of 
modifying that power, then this country 1s placed entirely under 
the influence of an uncontrollable oligarchy I say that if a 
majority of this House should have the power of acting adversely 
to the Crown and the Commons, and was determined to exercise 
that power without being liable to check or control, the Constitu- 
tion is completely altered, and the Government of the country is 
not a limited monarchy ; it is no longer, my Lords, the Crown, the 
Lords and Commons, but a House of Lords—a separate oligarchy 
—governing absolutely the others ” 


Had the Prime Minister submitted to the Lords’ dictation after 
two General Elections, in the second of which the verdict of the 
country was faken admittedly and exclusively on the actual terms 
of the Parliament Bill, he would have basely betrayed the Con- 
stitution in acknowledging by his submission that the peers were 
the supreme rulers over the Crown and over the Commons, and 
could without check overrule, the declared expression of the 
peoples’ will. The Lord Chancellor pointed out the danger in 
one sentence. ‘‘ This House alone ın the Constitution is to be free 
“‘ of all control.’ No doubt the creation of ten peers would not 
have caused such a commotion as the creation of 400, but the prin- 
ciple 1s precisely the same, and ıt was only the magnitude of par- 
tisan bias in the Second Chamber that made the creation of a large 
number necessary in the event of there being determined oppost- 
tion. It was a most necessary and salutary lesson for the Lords 
that they should be shown, in as clear and pronounced a way as 
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possible, that the Constitution provided a check against their at- 
tempt- at despotism, just as the marked disapproval of the 
electorate, as shown, for instance, in the remarkable series of by- 
elections ın 1903-1905, or by a reverse at a General Election, 1s the 
check provided against ,the arbitrary or unpopular action of any 
Government. The peers were split up into two parties, those 
who accepted Lord Lansdowne’s pronouncement that, as they were 
no longer ‘‘ free agents,” there was nothing left for them but to 
submit to the inevitable, and those whe desired to oppose the Bull 
to the last and force the creation of peers. The view of the latter 
section, led by Lord Halsbury, was an expression of the wide- 
spread impatience and annoyance with Mr. Balfour’s weak and 
-vacillating leadership. All the counting of heads and the guesses 
as to how each peer would behave afforded much material for sen- 
sational press paragraphs and rather frivolous speculation and 
intrigue. The action of any peer in any circumstance 1s always 
supposed to be of national importance. The vision of large num- 
bers of active peers was a perfect feast for the public mind, at least 
so the newspapers thought. But ın reality the final outcry, the 

‘ violent speeches, the sectional meetings, the vituperation and pas- 
‘sion were quite unreal and of very little consequence. One way 
or the other, the passage of the Bill was secure. 

The Vote of Censure, brought against the Government afforded 
the Prime Minister a convenient opportunity of frankly taking the 
House into his confidence. With the King’s consent, he disclosed 
all the communications, hitherto kept secret, which had passed be- 
tween the Sovereign and his Ministers. He rightly claimed that 
all the transactions had been “‘ correct, considerate, and constitu- 
“tional.” Mr. Asquith’s brilliant and sagatious leadership ım- 
pressed even his bitterest opponents. It only remained for the 
Lords not to insist on their amendments. Unparalleled excitement 
attended their final decision. The uncompromising opponents 
amongst the Unionist peers, rather than yield at the last moment, 
threw over Lord Lansdowne’s leadership. , They were bent on 
forcing a creation of peers, although Lord Morley warned them of 
the consequences. “ If we are beaten on this Bill to-night,” he 
declared, “ then his Majesty will consent to such a creation of 
“* peers as will safeguard the measure against all possible combina- 
“ tions in this House, and the creation will be prompt.” In num- 
bers the “ Die Hards,’’ as they were called, were known to exceed 
a hundred, and it was extremely doubtful right up to the actual 
moment when the division was taken if the Government would re- 
ceive the support of a sufficient number of tross-bench peers, 
_ Unionist peers and Bishops to carry the Bill. After a heated de- 
" bate, chiefly taken up by violent recriminations between the two 
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sections of the Opposition, the Lords decided by a narrow majority 
of seventeen not to insist on their amendments, and the Bill was 
passed and received the Royal assent. 

Now that the smoke has cleared off the field of battle, let us state 
in a few sentences what the Parliament Bull which has caused all 
this uproar really ıs. It 1s by no means unnecessary to do this, as 
those who take a close interest ın political events are, perhaps, 
unaware of the incredible 1gnorance which exists as to the cause 
and essence of the whole controversy, specially amongst 
that class of society who read head-lines but not articles, 
who never attend political meetings, but whose strong prejudices 
make them active and influential. The Parliament Bill, or rather 
the Act, does not even place a Liberal Government on an equal 
footing with a Unionist Government. It ensures that Liberal 
measures, if persisted in, may become law in the course of two 
years in spite of the opposition of the Second Chamber. It lays 
down once and for all that Finance or money Bulls cannot be vetoed 
or amended by the House of Lords—which, after all, 1s only an en- 
dorsement of what was accepted till 1909 as the constitutional prac- 
tice—and it limits the duration of Parliaménz to five years. The 
preamble of the Bill, which 1s regarded with a good deal of sus- 
picion by advanced Radicals, indicates that the reform of the 
Second Chamber 1s to be undertaken subsequently. : 

This 1s the bare record of the sequence of events ın the Parla- 
mentary struggle between the two Houses, each supported by one 
of the two great political parties. In the course of the controversy 
the real significance of the conflict was liable to be hidden under 
the mass of detail cognected with constitutional law, constitutional 
and political history, and Parliamentary procedure, which had to be 
quoted ın speeches on every platform and referred to repeatedly ın 
debate. The serious deadlock between the Lords and Commons 
was not a mere inconvenience in the conduct of legislation, nor was 
it purely a technical constitutional problem. The issue was not 
between the 670 members of the House of Commons and the 620 
members of the House of Lords, nor between the Liberal Govern- 
ment and the Tory Opposition. The full purport of the contest 1s 
broader and far more vital, ıt must be sought deeper down in the 
wider sphere of our social and national life. Ina word, the rising 
tide of democracy has broken down another barrier, and the privi- 
leges and presumptions of the aristocracy have received a shatter- 
ing blow. This aspect of the case 1s worth studying. 

There‘could be no conflict of any importance between the two 
Houses so long as the Commons were practically nominees of the 
Lords. At the end of the eighteenth century no less than 306 
members of the House of Commons were virtually returned by the 
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influence of 160 persons, landowners and boroughmongers, most 
of whom were members of the other House. Things could work 
smoothly enough in these circumstances, as the two Houses re- 
presented the same interests and the same class, and the territorial _ 
aristocracy dominated without effort over a silent and subservient? 
people. 

The Reform Bull of 1832 was the real beginning of the change. 
By its provisions not only was the franchise extended, but fifty-six 
rotten boroughs, represented by 143 members were swept away. 
There was something more ın this than electoral reform. It was 
the first step towards alienation between the two Houses. There 
was a bitter fight at the time because the Lords foresaw that if they 
once lost their hold over the Commons the eventual results might 
be serious for them. It was far more convenient to have a 
subordinate House of nominees than an independent House of pos- 
sible antagonists. The enfranchtsement and emancipation of the 
people once inaugurated, however, was destined to proceed further. 
The introduction of free education served more than anything, 
and ıs still serving, to create a self-conscious democracy fully 
alive to its great responsibilities, for knowledge means 
courage and strength. Changes in the industnal life of 
the country led to organisation among the workers and 
the formation of trade unions The extension of local 
government brought to the front men of ability from all classes of 
society, and the franchise became further extended at intervals. 
The House of Commons, now completely free and independent, 
kept in close touch with the real national awakening and reflected 
in its membership the changes ın social deyelopment. But the 
House of Lords, unlike any other institution ın the country, re- 
mained unchanged and quite unaffected by outside circumstances. 
Its stagnation and immobility naturally made it increasingly 
hostile to democratic advance. The number of Liberal peers or 
peers who could remain Liberal under social pressure gradually 
dimimshed. Friction caused by diversity of aim and interest be- 
came consequently more and more frequent. There were times of 
reaction, times of stagnation, times when the hational attention was 
diverted by wars, but the main trend taken by the course of events 
was unalterable. The aristocracy, finding that it was losing 
ground, made attempts to reinforce itself with commercial and 
American wealth, thereby sacrificing the last traces of its old 
distinction. Money might give power of a sort—a dangerous power 
in 1ts way—but not power to recover the loss of political dofaunation. 
The South African War and the attempt to obliterate the resent- 
ment it caused in the country by instituting a campaign for the 
revival of Protection brought about the downfall of the Tory Party. 
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The electoral débâcle of 1906 was the consequence and served 
as a signal of alarm in the easy-going Conservative world. Tull 
then many who were accustomed to hold the reins of government in 
their hands, as if by right, had not fully realised that the control 
was slipping from them. The cry went up that Socialism and revo- 
lution were imminent. The Times quoted the Clarion. Old fogies 
shook their heads and declared the country would be ruined and 
that a catastrophe was at hand. But it was soon found, on the 
contrary, that the government of the country was ın the hands of 
men of great ability, enlightenment, and imagination; trade pros- 
pered, social needs were more closely attended to, and, most ım- 
portant of all, peace was maintained. The House of Commons 
had opened its doors to men of moderate means, and the Labour 
Party, consisting of working-men, miners, and those with first- 
hand knowledge of industrial conditions, came into existence as an 
organised political force. 

The last six years have shown the desperate attempts of the 
ancient order to strain every nerve against the inevitable, and to 
thwart and destroy the projects and ambitions of those who repre- 
sented the new thought and the new life of the nation. Though 
apparently successful at first, the rash action of the Chamber which 
still represented the interest, privileges and prejudices of the 
wealthier class and of vested interests, only helped in the long 
run to hasten the day when they were to be deprived of their most 
formidable weapon. They still retain considerable power: their 
interests are guarded by one of the political parties, and socially 
they hold undisputed sway. In an amazing defence of the past 
action of the House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne in 1906 said: ‘‘ It is 
“ constantly assunfed that the House of Lords has always shown 
“ itself obstructive, reluctant, an opponent to all useful measures 
‘for the amelioration of the condition of the people of this island. 
“ Nothing 1s further from the truth. You will find that in the past 
“ with which we are concerned the House of Lords has shown itself 
“ not Ahly tolerant of such measures but anxious to promote them 
“and to make them effectual to the best of its ability. And that, I 
“ beheve, has been, and I am glad to think it, from time ım- 
‘“memonal, the attttude of what I suppose I may call the aristo- 
“ cracy towards the people of this country.” The last sentence 1s 
a fair statement of their case. The aristocracy are not the people. 
They age by nature a superior class which Providence or some un- 
seen power has mercifully provided to govern, to rule, and to 
dominate. They are kind, charitable, and patronising, and expect 
gratitude and subservience ın return. As a mid-Victorian writer 
puts it: ‘‘ What one wants to see is a kind and cordial condescen- 
“sion on the one side, and an equally cordial but still respectful 
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s devotedness on the other.” But these are voices from a time 
that has passed. 

Democracy has many a fight before ıt. False ıdeals and faulty 
educational systems may handicap its progress as much as the 
forces that are avowedly arrayed against it. Its achievements may 
be arrested by the discord of factions breaking up its ranks. Con- 
ceivably ıt may have to face a severe conflict with a middle-class 
plutocracy. But whatever trials democracy has to undergo it can 
no longer be subyected to constant defeat at the hands of a constitu- 
tionally organised force of hostile aristocratic opinion. At least, it 
may now secure expression 1n legislation for its noblest ideals and 
its most cherished ambitions. A check on progressive legislation 1s 
harmful to the national welfare, especially when there 1s no check 
on thé real danger of reaction. To devise a Second Chamber which 
will be a check on reaction as well as on so-called revolution 1s a 
problem for the future. For the time being, therefore, the best 
security for the country against the perils of a reactionary régime 
is to allow freer play to the forces of progress, which only tend to 
become revolutionary when they are resisted and suppressed. The 
curtailment of the veto of the Second Chamber fulfils this purpose. 
Whatever further adjustment of the Constitution may be effected 
in time to come, the door can no longer be closed persistently 
against the wishes of the people when they entrust the work of 
legislation to a Liberal Government. 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
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the civilised observer might suppose, a lawless existence. The 
clansmen murder by rule and hate by code. Every bloody excess 
1s governed by the elaborate canon of traditional tribal law, which 
the lore of the hills ascribes to a half-mythical reformer. The truce 
of God, when the tribes bind themselves by oath (bessa) to suspend 
their blood-feuds, ıs observed as loyally as any medieval iruga. 
The moral atmosphere is one of honour and chivalry, and the 
clans pride themselves on a knightly and adventurous spirit, which 
stamps them as Europeans even when they march out in step with 
the disciplined and less enterprising courage of a Turkish army. 
Two-thirds of the Albanian nation figures as Mohammedan in the 
census. But it has never adopted the social usages of the East. 
The women go unveiled, polygamy 1s practically unknown, anda 
chief who mixed hts blood with an Oriental slave would be thought 
to have disgraced his family. Of any fanatical or anti-Christian 
spirit ıt would be hard to find a trace outside such towns as Scutari, 
which have become partially Turkish. There are still families on 
the frontier line of the two religions which make terms, in the 
borderer’s spirit, with both Powers at once. The same boy 1s both 
baptised and circumcised, and will take his chance of entering either 
Paradise as Alt or George. The Moslem Albanian will light a 
candle if he visits a Christian Church. In the South, indeed, the 
Moslem Albanians belong almost exclusively to the Bektashi sect, 
which cultivates mysticism, seeks ın the forbidden wine a theosophic 
ecstasy, holds itself akin to Free Masonry, teaches a boundless 
tolerance for all rival creeds, and is reputed to make ın its secret 
initiations only one exception from its universal charity. The ex- 
ception ıs Mahomet himself. Across this mysterious race con- 
quests and civilisations have rolled in vain. The Greeks left no last- 
ing culture, the Romans no solid discipline. Latın adventurers, 
Servian and Bulgarian Tsars, Ottoman Sultans, have all alike failed 
to assimslate or absorb a race which had nothing of its own to keep, 
save a primitive folk-lore and an unwritten speech. It went naked 
into the secular struggle, and ıt has lost nothing ın the fray. Sub- 
ject to the Turks, patronised by no neighbouring Powers, ignored 
at the Congresses of Europe, and without a friend among the 
Western statesmen who have given their sympathy to Greeks and 
Montenegrins and Bulgarians, the Albanian race has none the less 
kept tts identity and extended tts frontiers. The Kossovo country, 
which was still Servian tn the early eighteenth century, 1s indis- 
putably Albanian to-day. Macedonia itself has suffered ın, our 
own time, in countless districts, a stealthy and successful invasion. 
Save in Epirus, where Greek culture holds the towns, and even the 
Moslem Albanians of the hills write (when they can write at all) in 
Greek letters, no foreign influence has yet invaded the intimate life 
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of this exclusive race. Individual Albanians have, indeed, given 
their talents to bring unity or order to the life of other peoples. 
Half the captains by land and sea of the Greek wars of indepen- 
dence were Albanians from Epirus or the isles. Crispi came from 
the Albanian colony ın Sicily; the Khedivial family imposed itself 
on Egypt, the last Grand Vizier of the old régime in Turkey was a 
South Albanian magnate. But no native Church, no native lıtera- 
ture, no local field for statesmanship has yet exercised the talents 
of a race which 1s certainly not the least gifted of the Balkan 
peoples. Until the other day an Albanian educated was an 
Albanian lost. 

It 1s only in our own generation that Albanians have begun to 
seek amid their tribal wars and local jealousies for a bond of union, 
and found it in their language. The unlettered hillmen had, 1n- 
deed, always preserved a fierce and contemptuous pride of race. 
They despised the other races around them, and bore towards the 
Turks a hatred tinged by arrogance. They possessed to the full 
the healthy chauvinism of every unsophisticated people which looks 
down on foreigners and prizes its own things. But its own things 
were poor and few—some barbarous customs, a bloody tribal law, 
the legend of Skenderbeg, and the more recent glories of Alı Pasha 
of Jannina. There was nothing here to hold the allegiance of the 
superior young men who picked up letters in a Greek gymnasium 
or a Turkish official college, and forthwith forgot their nationality 
in an alien uniform. The new spirit came with the cult of the 
Albanian language which has transformed the whole mental out- 
look of the race in the last twenty, and more generally ın 
the last ten years. Albanian 1s an Indo-European language, 
which probably Ras altered little since the ancient Illyrians 
spoke it, save for some borrowing of Greek, Slav and Latin 
words, and philologists class it as rather nearer to the Italian than 
to the Greek family. It was never reduced to writing until some 
missionary spirits in the northern dioceses had a manual of devo- 
tion printed at Venice for the use of Catholics in the seventeenth 
century. Wholesale defections to Islam seem to have checked 
these beginnings of culture in the North. There ıs a pathetic 
legend of a Southern patriot who imported a fount of types early ın 
the last century, only to be murdered by the carriets, who seem to 
have imagined that the load by which the pioneer scholar set such 
store, must be a treasure which would enrich them. There were 
some little towns in the South which seem about a century ago to 
have inaugurated a local renaissance, but Alı Pasha burned their 
libraries, and sent them wandering north and south, and to-day, 
where once they thrived, one may pick up as a strange anachronism 
in the desert the fragment of a stained glass window. The real 
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pioneers of the popular movement were the colporteurs of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society who carried Albanian books from 
village to village, the brave men and women who attempted, with 
varying fortunes, to conduct schools for instruction in the ver- 
nacular at Koritza, the exiles in Bucharest and Boston and Sofia 
who published spelling-books and histories in the forbidden tongue, 
and more recently the protected schools under Italian and Austrian 
patronage which sought to push the interests of these rival Powers 
by educating Albanian children ın their own proscribed and neg- 
lected tongue. It was my good fortune towards the close of the 
Hamidian régime to meet and to travel with some of the men and 
women who were engaged in this innocent but dangerous propa- 
ganda. A pathetic loyalty and fraternity seemed to unite them. It 
broke down the barriers between Moslem and Christian; ıt united 
men ın high official station with the simplest peasants. In spite of 
feudalism and ignorance and religious differences, this backward 
race was coming to a consciousness of its future destinies. To 
write Albanian in the new alphabet (Latin characters, with some 
necessary modifications) was to aim at some brighter future, to 
leave the dark past of ignorance and cruelty behind, and to unite 
as comrades and brothers against all the allied forces of darkness. 
I remember well one talk with a Mohammedan magnate, a big 
landowner ın the South, who once enjoyed a local notoriety for his 
dealings with brigands. He had been thrown into gaol on a charge 
of murder (I tried to look grave and sympathetic when he assured 
me that the charge was false), and there he had met as fellow- 


prisoner one of the persecuted teachers from Koritza. He: 


learned to read in prison, and came out of tt, still ignorant perhaps 
and primitive, but a man with a purpose, aware‘of a national ideal, 
and ready to work for ıt so far as his limited capacities allowed. 
J have seen another Albanian, a Mohammedan, the younger son of 
a powerful feudal family, a high official in the Turkish service, and 
one of the most thoughtful and well-educated men I have ever met 
in Turkey, embrace a Protestant colporteur of peasant origin in 
an impulse of brotherly feeling, when he learned that this simple 
man was doing his part to spread the knowledge of Albanian letters. 
The movement had to struggle ın the South against the allied forces 
of the Greek Church and the Hamidian bureaucracy. The Greeks 
were bent on keeping Orthodox Albanians within the sphere of 
Hellenic influence. The Turks were determined to keep them 
ignorant and wild, that they might use them as the hammer of the 
Slavs, and, above all, that they might prevent a race split among 
three Churches from uniting ın the cult of acommén language. In 
the North the new movement progressed rather more slowly. It 
had to deal there with a much more primitive race than the half 
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Hellenised Albanians of the South, but to balance this difficulty, the 
Catholic Church, unlike the Orthodox, was helpful and friendly. 
With the new régime there arrived at last the possibility of an open 
and legal organisation. Albanians founded a national club at 
Monastir, which aimed at establishing a common national culture 
on the basis of the common language. A convention finally 
settled the controversies among the rival alphabets, Latin, Greek 
and hybrid, by selecting and standardising a system of phonetics 
on a Latin basis. The club collected funds for a normal school 
which was to train teachers who would bring civilisation in the 
native dress to every village ın the land. Vernacular schools were 
started in all the larger towns. Emigrants and exiles hurried home 
with their savings from America. One man from Boston founded 
a public library, and a printing press was soon at work. A race 
of brigands and fighters had settled down with a naive enthusiasm 
and a certain sense of romance in its new undertaking, to a work of 
self-education, which promised to raise Albania within a generation 
at least to the general level of Balkan culture. 

In all this hopeful movement there was no element of danger for 
the unity of the Turkish Empire. It 1s as yet an intellectual rather 
than a political awakening, comparable ın its aims rather to Welsh 
nationalism than to the Irish Home Rule campaigns. There are, 
indeed, a few of the younger men educated in Europe or America 
who have conceived a bolder design, and dare to demand either 
autonomy or independence. One young man there was among 
the Malessori rebels who had imbibed in Venice something of the 
Gartbaldian tradition and dreamed of creating an Albanian Re- 
public. The one Albanian scholar, Faik Bey Konitza, a brillant 
student who has made profound researches in the philology of the 
language and amid the sparse records of its medieval history, 
preaches independence (or as a compromise, autonomy) ın the paper 
which he edits from Boston. There are also two or three operatic 
‘“ pretenders,” who boast princely descent, and will talk to simple 
journalists in Western capitals of their claims to an Albanian 
throne. But these more daring ambitions make little appeal as 
yet, even to the more awakened of Albanian nationalists. Their 
temperament and tradition is not Republican, and Home Rule 
would bea sort of Republic. The patriotism of the clans is limited 
to the mountain which 1s their own possession. Ina country with- 
out railways or roads there ıs little of the mutual intercourse and 
commerce which must precede effective political unity. Above all, 
the wiser heads understand that the adventure of a rebellion to 
establish autonomy would end, not ın a national triumph, but in the 
intervention of Italy and Austria and the partition of their country. 
The concessions which would have satisfied Albanians might 
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all have been made by the Young Turks without danger to 
the Imperial unity towards which they are working. The 
nomination of Albanian-speaking officials, freedom for the 
language ın the new national schools, the use of local revenues 
to meet the local needs for roads and schools—these are conditions 
which any wise central Government would have hastened to accept, 
and might even have offered unasked. The folly of the policy 
which was actually followed ıs so untversally recognised that few 
words need be wasted in describing it. Officials were sent down to 
rule this peculiar people who know nothing of the country or tts 
language. The revenues were spent at the centre on armaments 
and warships. The Bektashi clergy were insulted and persecuted. 
The normal college was closed; the club suppressed, and the 
printing-press was confiscated. Worst of all, the sublime 
obscurantist stupidity of the bureaucrats and doctrinaires 1n Con- 
stantinople devised a method for frustrating the literary influence 
of the Albanian tongue as a link of national unity. Certainly, 
under the Liberal and progressive rule of Young Turkey Albanian 
children might be permitted to read and write their own language. 
But an alphabet ıs a sacred and dangerous thing. The dictates 
of sound religion forbade that a boy whose fingers should be tracing 
the inspired Arabic symbols, should learn to toy with infidel and 
Latin letters. So ıt was decreed that Moslem children must learn 
to write Albanian ın the Arabic script. Orthodox children must 
use the Greek letters. Only little Catholics might safely be allowed 
to use the national Latin alphabet. It was an absurd decree, which 
moves the Western mind only to laughter. But in Albania its 
effect was sufficiently tragical. It put a brusque end to all the work 
of the Monastir Club, with its normal college, its primary schools, 
its printing-press, and its educational library. The mob, ın the 
few towns where fanaticism can be roused, began to mutter that 
the whole movement was founded on impiety. The hope of a 
peaceful evolution towards an educated Albania lay in ruins. 
There were other grievances in the North which affected its simple 
clans even more closely—an octrot imposed on their produce as it 
entered the markets, the enforcement for the first time of conscrip- 
tion on their young men, who used to march as free auxiliaries and 
volunteers on the flank of Turkish armies, the levying of tithes and 
cattle taxes where never a collector had been seen before. Some- 
thing undoubtedly had to be done to bring these wild tribes within 
the rule of law. But wise rulers would have proceeded very 
gradually. They would have dealt at first with the clans as units. 
They would have enlisted instead of estranging the educated 
younger generation. They would have contrived to use the ım- 
pulse towards progress and culture as the most potent of the forces 
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at their disposal. The rebellion of last year, in which the Moslem 
tribes around Mitrovitza and Ipek took the lead, was the first con- 
flict of the new régime with the Albanian race. Rebellions in that 
region had been an almost annual occurrence, and they were always 
suppressed with some fighting and a shower of gold and decora- 
tions. The Young Turks differed from their predecessors ın being 
at least impartial and systematic. They burned Albanian villages 
as though the clansmen had been mere Christian peasants. Worst 
_ of all, they publicly flogged and bastinadoed the chiefs. An 
Albanian regards killing as a perfectly honorable and sportsman- 
like expedient—when ıt comes to killing he will always do more 
than his share. If their chiefs had been invited to a banquet and 
then massacred round the table, even for such a treachery there 
are precedents in the history of modern Turkey. But to flogging 
and physical degradations the Albanians have never been broken, 
as the unlucky Slav peasants have been, by centuries of brutal 
usage. That was the unpardonable outrage which more than any 
fiscal grievance or nationalist aspiration provoked the exceptionally 
resolute and prolonged rebellion among the Malessor1 ın the spring 
and summer of this year. 

It was from a mixture of motives that the dominant section of the 
Young Turks adopted the ‘‘ steam-roller ”’ policy towards the non- 
Turkish races, of which their mistakes in Albania were only one 
example. When they forbade the formation of leagues or associa- 
tions, even of an educational type, on a basis of nationality, ım- 
posed Turkish as the vehicle of instruction in higher schools, closed 
the door to any form of autonomy among the Arabs, crushed the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia by savage beatings and perquisitions, 
struck at Greek commerce by a systematic boycott, and failed to 
punish (if, indeed, they did not actively plan) the Armenian 
massacres at Adana, their main purpose was to make the Ottoman 
Empire an indubitably Turkish State. There was in all this no 
trace of religious fanaticism. Their scheme resembled the pro- 
gramme of the Magyar party of ascendency ın Hungary. They 
meant to secure unity by frowning on all local and nationalist 
ambitions, and to entrench the Turks, with such members of other 
peoples as were prepared to accept the position of satellites, as the 
ruling race of a composite Empire. Thuis positive ideal was re- 
inforced by a dread, for which there was ample ground, of the 
disruptive tendencies of the stronger non-Turkish races, and the 
greed of neighbouring States. Home Rule they conceived simply 
as a preliminary stage to separation, and given the angry past and 
their own inability to attract other races by any superiority in cul- 
ture or statesmanship, it 1s probable that Home Rule whether ın 
Albania or Macedonia would lead, with no great interval of time, 
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either to independence or foreign annexation. Their folly lay in 
their failure to see that if they could not safely grant Home Rule 
(which the Albanians at least hardly dream of demanding), they 
must in other ways allow some satisfaction to the awakened national 
sentiment. By their ruthless policy of negation and coercion they 
have prepared for themselves the very danger which most they 
dreaded. Foreign intrigue ıs at work once more on Turkish soul; 
and no one as yet can measure the limits of its disintegrating in- 
fluence. It 1s probable that if the Malessor: had been left entirely 
to their own devices they would have wished to rebel. Their ım- 
memorial contempt of the Turks had been sharpened into savage 
hatred by their experiences last year. They felt, as only a race 
could feel whose very religion 1s the law of accurate but unflinching 
revenge, that the shame of those floggings must be drowned ın 
blood. But they had been disarmed, ‘and they lacked the means to 
purchase rifles. They needed neither tempting nor prompting to 
rebel, but had they rebelled unatded they certainly could not have 
forced the Turks to bring up their battalions from Asia’, they could 
not have won a long succession of well-contested skirmishes; they 
could not have extorted terms from the Turks which amount to an 
acknowledged victory , and certainly they would not have returned 
to their villages with their rifles on their shoulders and Turkish 
gold in their belts. They were supplied with arms by Austria and 
by Montenegro acting for Russia—a fact which their emissaries 
make no attempt to conceal. Arms came also from Italy, but not, 
I think, with the goodwill, or even the connivance, of the Italian 
Government. Austrian sympathy, which always claims a sort of 
sentimental protectorate over the Catholic clays, was active ın the 
early stages of the insurrection; ıt was vocal and passionate ın the 
pages of the Vienna Press, and more especially ın the Clericalist 
journals. But in the later phases of the crisis ıt flinched and hesi- 
tated to take the final steps in intervention. The decisive factor 
in the success of the Malessor: was the interested sympathy of 
Montenegro acting for Russia. It 1s decent and pleasant to throw 
a romantic veil, as our newspapers have commonly done, over 
the part which Montenegro has played. It 1s pretty to depict King 
Nicholas as a chivalrous and charitable crusader who gave his aid 
to these struggling soldiers of liberty, and extended to them the un- 
grudging hospitality of the mountains. The facts are rather 
cruder. So far as there is any sentiment between Montenegrins 
and Albanians, it ıs one of bitter hatred fed by continual border 
wars, nourished by blood feuds, and aggravated by the undying 
enmity of the Orthodox for the Catholics of the East. The charity 
was vicarious. Montenegro 1s, and always has been, openly sub- 
sidised by Russia, whose vassal she 1s proud to be. The money 
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1. 


HE question of religious teaching in secondary schools 1s a 
very interesting one to study at the present time. As always 
happens ın England, our practice ıs far ahead of our theory. The 
acrimonious controversies which lately raged over the question of 
religious teaching in primary schools seem to have for the time 
being somewhat subsided, though no satisfactory solution has been 
discavered. Those controversies revealed a curious condition of 
thought. The animus which they aroused was largely caused by 
social jealousies, and was mainly the expression of democratic 
susceptibility. | Moreover, ın a matter so important as religious 
truth, profound denominational conviction 1s inconsistent with 
toleration If one sincerely believes that one’s denominational for- 
mula, whatever ıt is? is an exact statement, or even an exacter state- 
ment than other denominational formule, of the nature and purpose 
of God, and of His revelation to humanity of the precise relation 
between the human and the divine, as well as of the method by which 
the apprehension of the truth 1s destined to be brought home to the 
mind of man, one cannot really tolerate differences of creed and 
method. If, for instance, a man believes that the high sacramental 
position implies a closer apprehension of spiritual truth than other 
tenets, and ıs a scientific explanation of the way ın which divine 
grace is conceded to the world, ıt 1s impossible that he should really 
tolerate teaching which makes the sacrament into a mere solemn 
and commemorative rite. He must think of those who hold the 
latter belief as moving under a dark cloud of error, and though he 
may not think ıt advisable or practicable to use coercive measures 
to enforce, at all*events, an outward conformity, he cannot con- 
scientiously do anything to encourage the perpetuating of such 
teaching. 
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But the plain truth is that though the English nation is deeply 
concerned with morality, and sincerely anxious to maintain a cer- 
tain standard of upright conduct, it ts not just now very widely 
interested ın doctrinal questions. The position of a great many 
professing Christians at the present time 1s practically a Theistic 
belief ın a divine Providence, largely coloured by Christian prin- 
ciples. I do not mean for a moment that such Christians would 
consciously or openly deny the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, 
but many of these doctrines are more formally accepted than vitally 
held. The practical creed amounts to a belief ın the divine govern- 
ment of the world by a Power which 1s on the side of virtue and 
upright conduct; the belief in distincttve Christian doctrine 1s 
akin to the belief in the English Constitution, as an accepted fact 
which need not be philosophically or intellectually explored; and 
as to the Christian precepts, they are held exactly as far as 1s practi- 
cable, and as they conform to and maintain the established social 
order. Jowett once said that if one examined the Gospel one would 
find a good deal more teaching ın favour of absolute poverty than 
it would be at all convenient to admit, while such precepts as those 
which advocate non-resistance to violence and the entire forgive- 
ness of injuries, are tacitly disregarded as impracticable counsels 
of perfection. I do not mean that there are not large sections of the 
community who hold to Christian belief far more vitally and 
intelligently, but the majority of honest, straightforward, and 
duty-loving citizens, as a matter of fact, do hold a very undog- 
matic form of faith, with a vague belief that ıf they act up to their 
tenets in this world ıt will be well with them hereafter. I do not 
say this lightly or carelessly. I had twenty years’ experience as a 
public-school master, and my belief is that*though parents are 
deeply interested ın the moral progress of their children, feel their 
responsibility deeply, and are sincerely distressed by any evidence 
of deviation from clean and manly living on the part of their sons, 
they are not interested in the precise shade of doctrinal teaching 
communicated. I can remember very few occasions, indeed, on 
which any inquiries on the point were made by parents, or any 
anxiety expressed as to the form such teaching took. What was 
expressed by parents, and felt by the boys themselves, was a marked 
dislike and mistrust of clerical and ecclesiastical bias; while the 
majority of the masters into whose hands the preparing of boys 
for confirmation fell, aimed mostly at the communication of moral 
principles and a plain standard of unaffected and manly conduct. 
It 1s characteristic, indeed, of our public-school system that parents 
and boys alike feel little interest ın denominational questions, and 
accept the methods of intellectual instruction with amuable 
cynicism ; their real preoccupation 1s with moral conduct, and their 
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chief desire that, this assured, a boy should distinguish himself 
socially and athletically, be popular with his companions, and be 
well thought of by the authorities. 

I cannot here survey the whole field of religious instruction in 
secondary schools, nor can I analyse and compare the different 
shades of teaching communicated. There are schools where the 
doctrinal instruction 1s more precise and more ecclesiastical. But 
I must fall back mainly on my own experience as a teacher, com- 
bining and amplifying ıt by such observation of the aim and scope 
of the religious teaching at public schools as my position at the 
University affords me. One has abundant opportunities at Cam- 
bridge of estimating, if not what the religious instruction at very 
various schools has been, at least what the net result of ıt 1s. 

As a matter of fact a good deal of trouble was taken to give 
sound and sensible religious teaching to the boys at Eton. The 
Bible was very thoroughly taught, and the Greek Testament care- 
fully read. There was not much emotional appeal made either in 
the religious teaching or in the sermons. Indeed, there prevailed 
a certain terror and mistrust of emotional elements. It seemed to 
be taken for granted that boys were born Christians and patriots, 
and the emphasising of the emotional side of things was thought 
sentimental and almost unmanly. The consequence was, I think, 
that many boys passed through the school instinctively believing 
that religion was a thing to be known rather than felt; and here, I 
think, the moral teaching was not very sound, because so little 
stress was laid upon any sort of abnegation. Boys were taught 
to take rather than to give. Stronger still was the prevailing tone 
of thought It was tacitly held that a man’s main business ın the 
world was to do as Well for himself as he could. Personal ambition 
rather than impersonal surrender was encouraged Citizenship, 
combination, subordination, quiet service, were things passed over 
or taken for granted. Obedience was to be practised because it made 
aman fit to command Power rather than responsibility seemed the 
end in sight. Christian meekness, Christian affection, peaceable- 
ness, simplicity of life, were little esteemed as compared with 
aplomb, good sense, good humour, courage, well-bred self-suffici- 
ency. It was, indeed, impressed upon boys that influence, power, 
and honour were more effective and impressive if accepted with 
modesty and without ostentation, but ambrtion was the end kept 
solidly in sight. This was not cynically done, but upheld with 
quiet and sincere conviction. 

The fact ıs that a place like Eton did and does reflect to a great 
extent the best n¢tural traditions of English life, and the same 1s 
the case with most leading public schools. The tone is that of a 
sensible compromise between religious mottves and social stan- 
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dards; and the natural result was that the religious instruction took 
its tone from social traditions, and did not make ıt its business to 
change them so much as to purify and strengthen them. 

I do not think it was at all a bad practica! result. What ıt over- 
looked was that religion, as inculcated by the Gospel, was a protest 
against social conventions, and an attempt to emphasise emotion 
and simplicity as against respectability and the complications of 
property, but the result is that religion has become a civic force 
rather than a revolutionary movement; the extreme of which may 
be illustrated by the words of an opponent of Wilkes in the House 
of Commons, who said, with a burst of tears, that he could not 
bear to hear a disrespectful word against Christianity, because ıt 
was a part of the Common Law of England. It 1s, in fact, an 
attitude which may be called Erastian, which signifies a belief in 
the Church as a department of the public service, rather than as a 
society with standards of its own. 

We may sum up, then, this part of our subject by saying that 
the practical, if not the ostensible, aim of religious instruction in 
the secondary schools of the country 1s to emphasise, on more or 
Jess Christian lines, the sense of moral responsibility, and to uphold 
a manly and sensible ideal of personal conduct. 


II. 


~ 


What form, then, ıt may be asked, does the religious instruction 
given at secondary schools mainly take? If it 1s true, as I believe 
to be the case, that the religion of the ordinary man who has been 
trained on public-school lines is essentially undogmatic and in- 
clined to be materialistic, we may well ask whether it 1s the kind of 
instruction that ıs given that produces this type of religion, or 
whether it 1s a religion, so to speak, of temperament, the natural 
form of creed, if ıt can be called a creed, which the Anglo-Saxon 
character develops for itself, and which persists, in spite of the 
efforts made to graft upon ıt a more scientific theology. 

if ıt ıs the latter, there is room, I think, for very serious question 
as to whether teaching which produces so very little definite fruit 
ought not to be carefully revised. 

Of course, we must make a certain allowance for temperament 
and mental apprehension. Boys, and perhaps particularly Eng- 
lish boys, have a power of presenting a civil but absolutely stub- 
born intellectual resistance to teaching which they cannot com- 
prehend. The results of the classical curriculum are sufficient 
proof of this. If that system bore adequate fruit, we should have 
our English upper-class a generation of finished classical scholars, 
which is certainly not the case. But I myself believe that the 
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Englishman’s religion ıs, to a great extent, the result of his educa- 
tion, and perhaps even more the result of the sincere convictions of 
the men who impart ıt. Let us see exactly what the religious 
instruction amounts to. The one aim and object of it 1s to give 
boys a knowledge of the Bible. There ıs comparatively lıttle 
formal dogmatic instruction. Not many boys could repeat the 
Catechism, and still fewer could explain ıt. Very little serious 
attempt ıs made to deal with Church history, and still less to 
present to the boys ın a clear and precise form what it means to 
be an Anglican, and why the Anglican Church keeps its distance 
alike from the Church of Rome and from the dissenting Protestant 
bodies. I do not believe that more than a very small percentage 
indeed of boys—and those mostly from clerical homes—could give 
any sort of account of the distinctive tenets of their National 
Church; and any attempt, ıt may be added, to draw up any state- 
ment of the same for use in schools would probably meet with the 
sharpest criticism and opposition. This, indeed, ıs inevitable in 
a Church which is consistently careful to claim as little-authority 
as possible over its lay-members, and whose chief glory 1s that it 
can unite in a substantial fellowship more varying shades of re- 
ligious opinion than any existing Christian community. 

The fact then remains that a knowledge of the Buble 1s the object 
aimed at ın religious instruction, and that this is the one form of 
instruction which Anglicans of all shades unite in approving of; 
while 1f any attempt is made, which I rather doubt, to define the 
distinctive dogmatic position of the Anglican Church to public- 
school boys, some mental tendency 1s at work which ends ın that 
teaching being either not understood or not retained. 

Now, in the last fifty years the use of the Bible, as it stands, for 
purposes of instruction, has become surrounded with very real and 
practical difficulties. Fifty years ago the Bible was regularly read 
in all households which aimed at a religious standard at all, anda 
great many parents instructed their children in it themselves. But 
modern criticism has undoubtedly had a very pronounced effect 
here. It is more and more realised that the Old Testament ıs the 
history of a nation, and that the conception there set out of the 
divine order of the Universe ıs not only a national conception, but 
in some respects an elementary conception; and that ın any case 
the conception of the nature and attributes of God as presented ın 
the Gospel largely differs from and in many respects directly con- 
tradicts the Old Testament conception. 

The God of the Old Testament is represented as severe, re- 
vengeful, arbitrary, insisting upon man‘s duty rather than conced- 
ing man’s rights, blessing right conduct with prosperity and 
punishing wrong conduct with adversity. I do not say that there 
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1s not much ın this conception which appears at first sight to be 
confirmed by the experience of the world. But the Christian con- 
ception of God ıs that of a Father rather than a Judge, a Power 
which leads into truth and encourages to righteousness, whose 
punishments are never arbitrary or unforgiving, but keep the 
welfare of the individual tenderly in view. As Juvenal wrote :— 


‘« Aptissima quaeque dabunt dı, 

Carıor est 1llis homo quam sıbı 

“ The Gods shall grant man everything that best suits his need ; 
Man 1s dearer to the Gods than he 1s to himself.’ 


It 1s, moreover, being ever more widely admitted that there is 
a legendary element in the Old Testament, and that when, for 
instance, the actual words of God, ın conversation with men, are 
recorded, the scene does not represent so much an actual occurrence 
as a poetical personification. Again, the miraculous element of 
the Old Testament is not now generally regarded as invariably true 
in the strictest sense. Such incidents as occur in the story of 
Elisha are regarded by many perfectly convinced Christians as 
incidents which ıt would be impossible to affirm as indisputably 
accurate statements of fact. 

There 1s no doubt whatever that the Old Testament narratives 
are far more attractive, from their romantic and poetical character, 
to the childish mind, than the letters of St. Paul, or even than the 
Gospel narrative itself. It 1s very hard to recover exactly the 
thoughts of one’s own childish brain, but I remember feeling a 
very real interest as a child in Old Testament lessons, and very 
little comparatively in the New Testament lessons. The Old 
Testament had an exciting, warlike, forceful quality, like other 
old and noble stories. I was myself brought up with a very 
thorough and minute knowledge of the Old Testament. It never 
occurred to me to doubt for a single instant the literal truth of every 
incident recorded. Moreover, children, above everything, admire 
a display of power; they do not concern themselves at all with the 
pathos or the injustice of the record. The noble warrior 1s the 
man who lays stoutly about him, and deals out death and wounds. 
to his opponents. God was the supreme instance of this arbitrary 
and warlike quality. He acted as He chose to act, and was so 
strong that no one could question His right. But the qualities in- 
dicated in the New Testament—meekness, non-resistance, patience, 
loving-kindness,—are not qualities that attract the admiration of 
children. What the child desires to see 1s swift and indisputable 


triumph. He wants to see the good man plentifully rewarded, and 
the bad man broken and discredited. 
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The result of all this 1s that the reversal of the character of God 
in the New Testament does not touch the imagination of the 
ordinary boy, and 1s vaguely regarded as a rather disappointing 
explanation. Moreover, the child ıs instinctively interested in che 
personal and individual point of view. He regards the rights of 
property as sacred, he has no sort of interest 1n social combination, 
or compromise, or abnegation of rights ın the face of others’ claims; 
the society of the nursery and the school is not organised on these 
latter lines; and thus he feels far more interest ın a society which 
lived on individual lines, than in a society like the Christian 
Church, the aim of which 1s or ought to be unselfish surrender. 

The result, then, of teaching the Bible from beginning to end, 
without candid explanation, 1s that at a most impressionable age 
the very tendencies which it 1s the aim of Christianity to modify 
sink deeply into the mind, and are with difficulty displaced. 

But, of course, it ıs very hard to see what ıs the practical way of 
meeting the position. Children are very literal ın their belief ; and 
an Old Testament lesson which consisted ın explaining that the 
most marvellous details were possibly legendary, and that the con- 
ception of God as 1t appeared to the Israelites was not only faulty 
but in many ways distinctly unchristian, would not be a very 
edifying affair. 

No doubt the :deal way in which to teach the Old Testament 
would be to deal with ıt as indicating the elementary but develop- 
ing conceptions of God in a nation which possessed from early 
times a singular and enthusiastic belief in the unseen world, and 
as showing how the sterner and fiercer traits which emerge ın the 
earlier books melt into the deeper and tenderer traits clearly mani- 
fested by the Prophets; all leading up to the Gospel, and finding 
fulfilment there. Yet this would offend some susceptibilities, even 
so, and be held to open the door to undue and even dangerous 
rationalism. 

But the result of all this confusion as to what actually ought to 
be told to children about the Old Testament 1s that well-meaning 
and perhaps not very intellectual parents shirk the whole matter. 
They do not like to teach, as literally true, things ın which they do 
not wholly believe; and so they let the children hear the Buble read, 
gratefully commit the instruction to the schoolmaster, and hope 
vaguely that the child will muddle out somehow without a serious 
upset of his belief. 

I have taught every part of the Bible to boys, and I tried many 
experiments. I am bound to say that the results were not very 
satisfactory Whatever was right, whatever was comfortable, ıt 
appeared to me a plain duty, as one to whom the task was 
vicariously committed, not to suggest sceptical difficulties, and I 
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never did. If a thoughtful boy asked me a plain question, I did 
my best to give him a candid answer. I never had any doubts 
myself about Christian principles, or about the divine personality 
of our Saviour, and I never had any scruples about professing 
myself a perfectly sincere Anglican Churchman. There was plenty 
of a perfectly straightforward and non-contentious nature to teach, 
and I never deliberately enforced what I did not believe, though I 
taught without comment what I could not have affirmed, and this 
ts, imagine, the position of most schoolmasters 

But, to be perfectly frank, I did not concern myself much with 
ecclesiastical dogma. The appeal of Christ to the soul seems i2 
me to be a thing perfectly apart from, let us say, the Athanasian 
Creed. The Christian teaching seems to me the natural cure for 
social evils, but though dogmatic definition may be an important 
intellectual pursuit, ıt seems to me to be more a kind of scientific 
research than a practical demonstration. I do not believe that we 
are ın a position to attain to exact theological truth; but we must 
live by faith, and be content to leave many enigmas unsolved. 

To summarise, then, our further conclusions, 1t seems to me to 
be fraught with many difficulties to base religious teaching so 
much on the Old Testament, and :f ıt 1s said that this 1s not 
done, I can only reply that this is the practical outcome of what ıs 
done. And further, ıt appears to me that, while ıt continues to be 
done, false conceptions of God and duty, and even unchristian 
conceptions, will continue to prevail. Moreover, I believe that an 
attempt to teach the Bible ın its entirety, avoiding sceptical sug- 
gestion as well as Christian dogma, 1s largely responsible for the 
type of sensible, moral, let-well-alone religion which prevails 
among the majority of professed Anglicans. 

If ıt 1s said that an attempt ıs made to base teaching on the Gos- 
pel, then I can only reply that I do not believe that this can be done 
without a much more outspoken and literal handling of the Old 
Testament, and that while the Old Testament is taught as it 18, 
the effect will be to impress Old Testament notions of religion and 
morality upon childish minds, by reason of the grace of congruity, 
as the schoolmen say. 


III. 


The question then arises,—what ıs to be done, what form is re- 
ligious instruction to take, what aim have we in view? And here 
it 1s that at once personal feeling and individual judgment come in. 

Let us first take an analogy from secular studies What is our 
aim in the teaching of history? Is it an emotional aim, to try to 
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widen the sense of a boy’s view of life, to touch his sense of wonder, 
to enrich his imagination, to give him a world-wide perspective ? 
Do we desire to kindle his sense of patriotism, to give him a con- 
sciousness of the glories of his inheritance, to make him feel that 
he has a place ın a nation, and that his nation has a place in the 
world—to implant in him the instinctive thought that he 1s a 
citizen of no mean city, whose honour he 1s bound to preserve and 
to which he owes service? Or, larger still, do we want him to get 
a sense, however dim, that all this clash of nations and individuals, 
the horrible wrongs and tyrannies of the past, the passionate re- 
bellions, the dreams and aspirations of sages and patriots are 
working out some common freedom, some mutual interdependence 
of life and hope? That as the world grows older, its circle of 
privileges and rights and duties grows wider and nobler, and that 
side by side with the increase of individual mghts comes the increase 
of corporate duty and service? 

Or are we on the intellectual tack, and do we think that the 
minute study of social conditions, economics, political aims, legis- 
lation, 1s a strengthening mental discipline? We may, of course, 
for the generality of minds put aside all idea of teaching history for 
the sake of capturing a few philosophical researchers, but if it 
has its uses at all, the aim 1s not the acquisition of mere knowledge, 
but a sense of the development and largeness of life, and the .ardy 
triumphs of tolerance and justice. 

So in the same way with religious instruction, we may dismiss 
at once the idea that it is to be a mere acquisition of knowledge. 
If ıt were that, then the history both of the Jews and of the Christian 
Church would have to be approached ın a very different way. As 
the record stands, the Buble is largely concerned with the super- 
natural element in life and with the working of forces which no 
longer, for the majority of persons, play an important part in life. 
It cannot be said that the miraculous element 1s one which most 
people have any experience of ; but the Buble 1s deeply penetrated 
with ıt, and the effect of teaching the Bible on any candid mind 
must result in a conviction that what is called miracle did play a 
very important and impressive part in life, and that for some 
reason or other it does so no longer. 

Still less are we to suppose that religious instruction 1s to be a 
hard intellectual process, which 1s to train the mind to weigh the 
details of social or economic problems, elucidate evidence, 
rationalise, investigate, arrive at logical conclusions. 

No, 1f the Bible 1s to be the staple of religious instruction, the 
motive must be an emotional one. It must have ethical results. 
It must be designed to implant firmly in the mind the active exis- 
tence of a supreme Divine Power, evolving the morality of the 
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world, enforcing a law of goodness, justice and loving-kindness, 
the right apprehension of which 1s a matter of infinite concern to 
every individual, and the provisions of which are matters of stern 
and fruitful truth to every individual soul. And then, to go 
further, ıt must be intended that men should see ın the Gospel a 
revelation of awful and mysterious import: not a mere message 
from God delivered by frail and faulty interpreters, but the 
authentic utterance of God Himself, about which no shadow or 
trail of doubt can [linger ın any human heart; which may, indeed, 
be developed and enlarged, but which can lose no touch of its 
absolute truth and finality. And then, after the Gospel chapter 
is closed, we see the beginnings of a world-wide and all-embracing 
society, which must inevitably, by reason of the absolute divinity of 
its Founder, embrace within itself all humanity, and be the one 
earthly institution which 1s not a matter of policy or compromise, 
but the one certainty 1n a world where so much 1s dark and un- 
certain. 

And then, 1f the study be further prolonged, the question becomes 
full of moral bewilderment, because we see this society rent into all 
manner of denominational divisions, each of which claims with 1n- 
flexible purpose to possess the truth with a special and pecultar 
integrity ; and we see that this sense of integrity becomes so acute 
that ıt creates a far more impassable barrier between tts partisans 
than any other form of human conviction. But it would stiil 
appear to be a matter of infinite moment to any member of any one 
of these varying denominations to realise exactly how and why that 
particular denomination has retained all that 1s essential in the 
faith, and abjured all that 1s corrupt and unegsential. If we are 
entirely sincere in our denominationalism, that must be our simple 
duty, and no sporting with tolerance, no whittling away of scientific 
truth can be for a moment permitted. 

It must, I believe, be clear that under.modern conditions this 
theory of religious instruction is practically untenable. Yet at the 
same time it seems even more practically impossible for different 
denominations to agree on an essential core of vital religion. Un- 
sectarian ethics—Christian ethics if one l1ikes—which have been de- 
fined by an acute observer of modern conditions as “ goodness in 
“ general and nothing in particular,” seems to be, instead of a 
simplification, a more complex problem than all. 

And yet, to revert for a moment to my original position, the 
large majority of parents are denominationalists indeed, but they 
are so by birth and tradition rather than by conviction. They do 
not intellectually comprehend why their particular denomination 
is in the right and other denominations in the wrong. To realise 
that 1s a matter of great intellectual difficulty, and must depend to 
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a great extent upon erudition. But, as I have said, the majority 
of parents are Christian Theists, uninstructed in doctrine and 
largely indifferent to ıt, but believing firmly in God, in the Divine 
Will, ın certain selected Christian principles, with a vague hope 
of immortality, and a crude sense, not so much of sin, but of a 
conventional code of morality which 1s far from being a Christian 
code. The majority of people are not so much oppressed with a 
horror of sin as with a horror of the social disapproval which may 
follow if they are known to be sinners ; respectability and not purity 
of heart 1s their standard. Material success, social standing, 
honour, good fellowship, tolerance, prosperity, security, are the 
real things at which they aim; and they welcome religious instruc- 
tion so long as ıt enhances the merits of such conditions and tends 
to develop them. Indeed, the main difficulty in the world 1s not 
that people are so sinful, but that they are so respectable. because 
they put the conventions of public opinion ın the place of the 
pure, disinterested, simple, affectionate standards of conduct 
which Christianity originated. 


IV. 


The question then arises, 1s 1t better for practical purposes to 
acquiesce in this standard of ethics, and to attempt just to heighten 
and refine the emotion which underlies it all? That ıs, perhaps, 
what the best men do try todo. They attempt to transfer teaching 
as far as possible into the spiritual region, and to meddle as little 
as possible with the contentious elements, the historical, critical 
and evidential problems, which are now buzzing about the Bible as 
thick as a swarm of flies. 

But the real danger ıs that to leave matters ın statu quo ıs to 
increase ın a subtle and secret way an immense growth of practical 
Agnosticism in men and women who, in default of any real 
guidance, tend to leave the whole question alone, and to say, “‘ it is 
“all very interesting and bewildering, and perhaps we shall know 
“some day.” 

What ıt seems to me that the whole situation cries for 1s direct 
authoritative guidance. If the Heads of our Church, instead of 
debating matters of lesser import, such as the revision of rubrics, 
could see their way to putting out a statement of how the Old Testa- 
ment ought to be taught ın schools—what the stress should be laid 
upon, what may,be disregarded or even given up, what the aim of 
the teaching should be—the relief would be immense; and if further 
they could do the same about the teaching of the New Testament, 
saying quite plainly what is cardinal and absolute, what 1s to be 
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emphasised, and what may be regarded as temporary and local, at 
least we should have some standard to which we might appeal. 
There are men in the Anglican hierarchy in whose good sense and 
ability entire confidence 1s felt, and who are qualified by great 
erudition to present the whole in due historical proportion, who 
might well be entrusted with the task. The pride of Anglicanism 
is that it leaves individual judgment very free, but at a time like 
this, when we have a nation sincerely attached to goodness, and 
with an inherited devotion to the Scriptures, and at the same time 
really bewildered as to how to make the Scriptures the impeccable 
exponent of Christian principles, clear guidance 1s imperattvely re- 
quired. The Church of Rome has solved the difficulty by setting 
up an authoritative power of interpretation which 1s above and be- 
hind Scripture. But 1f the Scriptures are to be retained as the 
basis of religious instruction for Anglican Protestants, there must 
be some attempt at authoritative interpretation. Fifty years ago 
there was no need of this, because the majority of Anglicans did not 
practically doubt the absolute integrity of Scripture statements; 
but now there 1s much doubt, much uneasiness, much bewilderment 
abroad, and if Anglicanism ıs to have any coherent life at all the 
anxiety of the situation must be allayed. 

I have desired above all things in this paper to avoid exaggera- 
tion and misconstruction. Let me say guite plainly that I know 
that there are many devout and faithful Christians in England, 
who do understand and value their Catholic inheritance of tradi- 
tion, and who firmly believe that Anglicanism does retain the pure 
characteristics of primztive Christianity. But I maintain, from 
actual experience, that these are tn a munerity, and that the 
majority of professing Christians are, ın spite of, and perhaps even 
because of, the instruction they have received, uninformed in and 
indifferent to the distinctive Christian doctrines and principles. 
Their religion 1s a vague one, largely based upon the Old Testa- 
ment, and its vagueness 1s mainly due to a bewildered attempt to 
hold both Old Testament principles and Christian principles simul- 
taneously Their religion is largely that of the Puritans of Com- 
monwealth times, without the acrid intolerance and the stubborn 
force of those warlike saints. While I admire the moral energy 
of such a creed as the Puritan creed, I do not regard ıt as in the 
least true to Christianity ; and on the other hand, while I value and 
admire the refinement, the beauty and the nobility of high Angli- 
canism, I cannot pretend that I think it a form of belief which is 
likely to lay a very deep and vital hold on the English temperament. 
What one really desires to see 1s the force of Puritanism enlisted 
on the side of purer Christianity, its energy going into dis- 
interestedness and simplicity and loving-kindness and corporate 
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unselfishness. It does frankly seem to me a horrible thing to see 
the joy, the beauty, the sweet peaceableness of the Gospel message 
converted into the acrimony, the contempt, the invective which 
characterise strong denominational utterances. To have taken 
ecclesiastical formalism as a standard, and to enforce that with 
Puritanical combativeness seems to me to be drifting as far as it 1s 
possible to conceive from Christian truth. 

If to the two pronouncements I have indicated there could be a 
third added, which should state the essential side of Church tradt- 
tion and emphasise above all the root-principles of Christian life 
and conduct, ıt would be a great relief to many teachers who would 
be glad to follow Biblical teaching into the further ecclesiastical 
development. But this is, perhaps, too much to expect. The 
right teaching of the Old Testament ıs the point upon which direc- 
tion 1s most needed, because the English temper 1s, above all, prac- 
tical and definite, and not averse from wholesome obedience. 

“To learn not many things, but much,” 1s, after all, the end of 
all religious instruction, and this is a tıme when candour from those 
in authority ıs absolutely needed. The ‘‘ much ” ın this case ıs 
a clear knowledge of essentials and principles; if that is assured, 
everything else falls quietly into its place, and the confusion of the 
unimportant with the important, which 1s the natural result of an 
active and a journalistic age when men’s curiosity has outrun their 
solidity, might be wisely and resolutely avoided. 


A. C. BENSON. 


CONVOCATION AND THE BISHOP OF 
HEREFORD. 


EUNION 1s not merely “ın the ar,” but very deep in the 
hearts of the best men, both inside and outside the Church, 
as witness the last three decennial meetings of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, many Conferences ın America and the Colonies, and 
especially at Melbourne in Australia, and, above all, the Edinburgh 
World Conference. It 1s because of this great prospect and this 
high hope that I desire to say a few words on the article in the 
July Number of THe Contemporary Review, by “ Noncon- 
“ formust.”” 

I find myself entirely ın agreement with the writer in deploring 
the incident to which his article refers, and entirely opposed to him 
in the reasons he gtves for condemning the action of the Bishops 
who dissented ın Convocation from the invitation given to Non- 
conformists by the Bishop of Hereford. I could myself have wished 
that the action of the Bishop of Hereford might have been accepted, 
or at the least passed over in silence, on the ground that at so special 
and national an occaston as a Coronation, an invitation to Non- 
conformists to join ın a Communion Service of the Church of 
England might be regarded as ın no wise a sacrifice of principle, 
or a precedent for ordinary times, but as an exceptional act of 
brotherly hospitality to those who, both before and after the event, 
remain, by their own choice, members of another communion. 

But the grounds on which the writer of the article complains of 
the action of the Bishops of Winchester and Birmingham are 
inconsistent with such an interpretation of the Bishop of Hereford’s 
invitation. And what seems to me so deplorable 1s that they go 
far to postpone indefinitely all hope of reunion. *The first condition 
of any profitable and hopeful discussion of reunion 1s that each side 
should take account of and understand the position of its 
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opponent. There 1s no hope of progress while one side says to the 
other, ‘‘ Your position ıs untenable and absurd, and you ought 
‘to accept mine as the only reasonable one.’ No doubt this 
mistake has been often made 1n the past, with the result which we 
deplore to-day—our unhappy-divisions! I suppose that this was 
the line of the authorities of the Church at the time of the Act of 
Uniformity. No doubt they said, in effect: “ This Anglican com- 
‘‘ promise between Rome on the one hand and the sects on the 
“other ıs a fair and reasonable one, and men ought to accept it; 
“and we shall force them to do so as far as by legislation we can 
“do so.’’ To this the conscientious Noncontormist replies: ‘‘ But 
“I cannot accept ıt; my conscience does not allow me to do so.” 
And that was felt to be an unanswerable argument; and hence came 
the Toleration Acts and the state of religious parties which has 
existed ın England from that time to this. It ıs strangely ın- 
consistent, therefore, for ‘‘ Nonconformist ’’ now to resort to the 
same line of argument on his side, and tell us that the view of the 
Church which ıs held by Anglicans ts unreasonable, and ought to 
be abandoned as the condition of a National and umited Church. 
That, no doubt, is his conscientious opinion. But the fact remains 
that ıt ıs not the conscientious opinion of the vast majority of 
Churchmen. Their conscience equally strongly points in another 
direction. And ıt ıs as useless for the Nonconformist of to-day to 
look for reunion on the basis of Churchmen surrendering their 
conscientious opinions as it was for the Churchmen of 1662 to hope 
for uniformity by a similar surrender on the part of Noncon- 
formists. 

Strong language does not alter facts. ‘‘ Nonconformist ’’ may 
say that the Bishof of Winchester ‘“‘is fatally hampered in his 
‘feeling for, and judgment of, his Christian brethren by an 
“ obstinate prejudice in favour of what Nonconformists deem an 
“ absurd historical fiction, made to bolster up an absurd theological 
“ theory. The fact remains that the Bishop of Winchester does 
hold that the Church of England stands for the principle of an 
outward, visible, historical society, with definite rules as to 
membership and government, and that the Bishop of Winchester 
is not alone ın this view. It 1s, in fact, the view which practically 
all Churchmen hold, and must hold, for they are committed to ıt 
by all the formularies and Articles of the Church of England. 

The writer, indeed, tries to suggest that this view of the Church 
of England is peculiar to a section only—‘‘ the faction,” as he 
calls ıt, ‘‘ which stands upon what is called the Apostolic Succes- 
“sion.” It may be well to quote the whole passage :— 


“ It is not out of place to put on record an emphatic protest 
against the whole sacerdotal theory of the Christian Church, which 
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1s responsible for most of its unhappy divisions, and which would 
make of the Anglican Church, not a National Church, but a sect 
of medieval opinions Nonconformists will not tamely permit the 
heritage, the reputation, the prestige of the Christian Church in 
England to be usurped, with the acquiescence of the nation, by 
the faction which stands upon what ıs called Apostolic Succession, 
and rules out of the Church those who take a more spiritual view 
of religion We shall not attempt in this paper to discuss the 
well-worn arguments for and against the Succession theory To 
a plain Nonconformist ıt appears to make even the existence of the 
Church depend upon the performance of certain ceremonies, the 
validity of which depends upon their being carried out by a certain 
class of persons, recruited by co-optation and constituted by the 
performance of certain other ceremonies.’’ 


If the result of “the well-worn arguments for and against the 
“* Succession theory ’’ 1s to leave the ‘‘ plain Nonconformist ” with 
this view of ıt, it seems still desirable to discuss 1t, at all events in 
outline. 

The fact 1s there are two underlying views of the Christian 
teligion which more or less determine our attitude towards the 
whole question. There ıs (1) the personal view, that religion 1s 
primarily a personal matter—a matter between God and the 
individual soul The essential thing, according to this view, 1s for 
a man to make his peace with God, to be converted, to make his 
calling and election sure. It may indeed happen that when this 1s 
done he may find ıt convenient, for purposes of worship or of work, 
to gather together certain other individuals who have passed 
through a similar experience, and to form a society or church. But 
this 1s a purely secondary matter, an afterthought, a mere matter 
of human convenience and convention. And therefore ıt does not 
greatly matter what society he may join, or how many of such 
societies there may be. On the other hand, there is (2) the corporate 
view of Christianity, which says: ‘“‘ You cannot be converted, you 
** cannot make your peace with God and find the blessed life, except 
‘in the very act by which you come out from your own little 
“ private, separate, selfish lıfe into the life of membership for which 
“you were made. You were not made to be a separate unit, 
“‘ rounded and complete ın yourself. You were made to be a 
““ member, like the limb of a body or the branch of a tree, and only 
“as you are restored to that larger life, grafted again into the living 
“vine, can you realise the potentialities of your nature and find 
“your peace with God and man If that view is true, then the 
“ Society ıs no longer an afterthought, a human invention, a mere 
““matter of convenience It is of the essence of the matter. And 
‘in that case you cannot make a Church any more than you can 
““ make your own family. You were born into a family, and if you 
“have forsaken it your only salvation is to go back to it—to say, 
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“I will arise and go to my Father.’ On this view we should 
expect the result of the Gospel to be the formation of a visible 
society representing to us this restored unity and corporate life, at 
least in the germ. And if such a society 1s to be effective, if ıt is to 
keep together and to ‘‘ work,” ıt must have, inasmuch as we have 
bodies as well as souls, definite ‘‘ notes ° of order and unity, 
definite rules and officers. Its unity must be operative and effective, 
and not a mere unity of sentiment, which in practice 1s not 
incompatible with bitterness and overlapping, and mutual re- 
crimination. And it 1s begging the question tacitly to rule such a 
view out of court by demanding “a more spiritual view of 
“religion.” 

On this view, then, the Apostolic Succession ıs not the merely 
mechanical thing which the writer would represent it to be. Its 
supporters do not believe in a sort of magic conveyed by the touch 
of a Bishop’s hand. Or rather the “‘ magic ” which they do believe 
in 1s the fact that, ın spite of all the self-will cf men, in spite of all 
their unpatience and narrowness and short-sightedness, the outward 
unity of the Society has survived through nineteen centuries. If 
the Apostolic Succession is historically a fact, ıt means that 
through these 1900 years there never has been a point at which 
members of the Society have said, We will go our own way, and 
start a new church, and preach and minister where we have not 
been commissioned to do so by the society. If that 1s the historic 
fact, then there 1s ‘‘ magic ” of grace ın ıt, and a priceless asset of 
effective strength which we cannot lightly part with. 

English Nonconformity, I take it, stands broadly speaking for 
the first, or individualistic, view of religion. It represents a real 
and valuable element of truth, which may from time to time have 
been in danger of being forgotten. I do not underrate its value; 
but 1t 1s not the whole truth. The second, or corporate, view 
of religion, 1s not that of a mere party, or ‘‘ faction,’’ as the writer 
calls ıt And any reunion, any idea of a National Church, from 
which the Bishops of Winchester and Birmingham, and the 
thousands of clergy and laity who stand behind them, were ex- 
cluded, would be indeed no National Church. 

The strangely tllogical position of those whom ‘‘ Nonconfor- 
*“ mist ” represents seems to be that while Nonconformity began 
by saying, “ Unity is not important; the Church is a secondary 
“matter, a human institution: therefore, we sacrifice unity and 
<“ leave the Church for conscience’ sake,” ıt now calls out for unity 
(as for instance in the Hereford service), but on condition of our 
agreeing to the Nonconformist view that outward unity is un- 
important, and that no outward rules are to stand in the way. 

If this is what the Bishop of Hereford’s invitation was interpreted 
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to mean, then I am afraid the disapproval of certain Bishops in 
Convocation finds a new justification. Personally, I had hoped ıt 
meant (and therefore I regretted that disapproval) : ‘‘ We recognise 
the two “‘ incompatible theories of the Christian religion and the 
“ Christian Church; we respect each other’s convictions and tena- 
“ city in adhering to those convictions, and although at present no 
“ method has appeared by which the gulf between the two incom- 
“ patible theories can be bridged, we still gladly recognise a unity 
“ of aim and devotion to our common Lord, which 1s larger than 
‘the points on which we remain, for the present, separated, and, 
“ therefore, on this unique National Festival of English unity we 
“ declare a truce in our controversy, and without sacrific of prin- 
“ ciple on either side, and without implying any departure from the 
“ status quo ante, we invite you to join, as lovers of Our Lord, in 
“this brotherly Feast.” 
A. HAMILTON BAYNES. 


INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION. 


Il. 


N my last article 1 showed that the Hindus, as a body, are still 
sunk in degrading and cruel superstition; that no reform can 
be expected from the people themselves or their representatives 
under the existing conditions of election and nomination to the 
Legislative Councils; and that no foreign Government can be ex- 
pected to interfere with their law, even though such interference may 
be required 1n the interests of progress. At the same time ıt is clear 
that there ıs an increasing class of men, who have outgrown the 
religious beliefs of their ancestors and follow different ideals; in 
their case conformity to Hindu Law means an outward conformity 
to what is called Hindu religion as well. The British Government 
should not stand ın their way. The principle of neutrality requires 
that not only should the adherents of the old law be left undisturbed, 
but that those who de not wish to be governed by that law, which 
requires compliance with the ancient faith and ceremonial, should 
not be compelled to adhere to that law. If the Hindu 
Law, therefore, on account of the opposition of the so- 
called orthodox party, cannot be altered to suit the changing needs 
of the times, the only course open to the Indian Government 
appears to be not to coerce unwilling people to follow it. If the 
existing law itself does not command the approval of the rulers, 
and ıs not presumably required ın the public interest, it certainly 
seems unreasonable that those who do not wish to be under it 
should nevertheless be bound to follow ıt. 

The justice of this contention was easily allowed in the case of 
those members of the community who are willing to renounce their 
class as well as their law. For the benefit of those who feel that 
the Hindu Law 1s aemillstone round their necks, and are willing to 
declare themselves non-Hindus, the Legislature has enacted the 
Indian Succession Act and the Marriage Act 
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A different case 1s that of others who for various reasons object 
to calling themselves non-Hindus, but at the same time feel that 
they ought not to be tied down by the British Government to a 
law framed for a society which disappeared centuries ago from 
living history. It is the British Government that compels them 
through the agency of its courts to follow the law. But when the 
admunistrators of the law themselves acknowledge that it ıs not 
consonant with their highest ethical views, or even with their 1deas 
of ordinary justice, ıt 1g certainly unreasonable to impose the law 
upon people who are not willing to be bound by tt. 

This 1s the real question at issue :— 

Are the Hindus to be told that so long as they remain Hindus 
by religion they must follow the Hindu Law? There 1s no Hindu 
Church authorised to declare what Hinduism is. The differences in 
doctrine and ritual Between some of the sects are wider than those 
which separate them from Christianity or Mohammedanism. 
Among the sects are some, not small in numbers, who deny the 
authority of the Vedas, do not recognise the caste system, and accord 
to women a position very different from that allowed by Hindu Law 
as interpreted by the Courts. Yet all these are Hindus governed 
by Hindu Law. Is the British Government justified ın coercing 
the modern Hindu into the profession of a phase of Hindu religion 
which he believes he has outgrown? Is he to be manacled to the 
ceremonies of his ancestors after he has lost faith in them? He 
has to comply with them if his civil rights are to be determined 
according to the Hindu Law. It 1s the worst form of tyranny to 
deny a Hindu the right of choosing his own mode of worship. 
This ıs what the British Government ıs accused of doing by ımpos- 
ing the Hindu Law on those who do not wish to be governed by it. 

For the Government the simplest course is to say to the reformers, 
“If you are not willing to follow your Hindu Law, give it up. 
“ You are at liberty to follow the Indian Succession Act, or a 
““ Marriage Act like III. of 1872. In our opinion that is a law fit 
‘to be adopted by any modern society, but we do not wish to 
“force it on you. You are at liberty to follow ıt if you choose.” 
There are, of course, certain conditions which may have to be 
imposed in introducing optional legislation of this kind, one of 
them being that the renunciation and acceptance should be 
irrevocable, and should not interfere with vested rights; but these 
are questions of detail. The Legislative Council may pass an Act 
enabling any Hindu to renounce irrevocably his own law, and 
adopt the above laws framed by the Legislature. It 1s hoped that 
the Indian Government wil! enable all classes of people to do so. 
In that case the Government may disregard all objections, as the 
law will only be permissive. It will have the great merit of 
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avoiding interference with any system of law; and in my opinion 
it will be of great political value, since ıt ought to be the aim of 
every administrator to bring the various communities, so far as ıt 
is possible, under the same system of law. Such a policy was 
advocated by Sir Henry Maine, Mr. J. D. Mayne, and Sir 
Whitley Stokes, whose opinion ts thus recorded :— 


“ The wisest, and I believe the most welcome, measure that could 
possibly be passed affecting the Hindus would be an act enabling 
them to discard their own law of property; in other words, to adopt 
(without prejudice to vested rights) the legal status of Europeans 
domiciled in India, the change of status being formally registered, 
publicly announced, and, when once made, absolute and irrevocable 
This suggestion is immediately due to Mr J. D Mayne’s paper on 
administration of native law in the courts of the Madras Presidency 
—the ablest essay that I have ever read on the subject of the law— 
which should be applied to a conquered nation. The ultimate source 
of the suggestion 1s, of course, the well known decision of the Privy 
Council in Abraham v. Abraham, 9, M I.A., page 195.” 


Another course 1s to leave the Hindus to be governed generally by 
the Hindu law and to remove by legislation any proved injustice; 
the demand for legislation in such cases must be based on principles 
which the British Government must feel bound to act upon, and 
which an ordinary educated Indian, who may be supposed to feel 
some interest in the progress of the country, dare not oppose. To 
illustrate and explain those principles of legislation which the 
Indian Reformers think ought to be followed by the British 
Government in such cases, I proceed to refer to some of the ques- 
tions now ın dispute between them and the so-called orthodox 
Hindus. For obvious reasons I shall first take up the question 
raised in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by 


THE CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL 


The Hindu law ıs believed to permit marriage only within 
the caste, and any marriage between members of the innumer- 
able castes scattered throughout the country 1s null and void. 
Similarly, a marriage which does not comply with the 
ceremonial required by the Shastras runs the risk of being set 
aside. The reformers want a civil marriage law which will enable 
any two persons to contract a marriage not liable to be set aside 
on account of their faith, caste prohibition, or non-compliance 
with any ceremonial. This is what the Bill now before the Vice- 
roy’s Council aims at They believe this is indispensable in the 
interests of morality and progress. A law which prohibits a union 
not opposed to conscience of a large body of men, undoubtedly 
tends to the spread of immorality. As to the caste system itself, 
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there has been a unanimity of opinion among those who have 
spoken or written on the subject that the caste system stands in 
the way of progress according to Western ideas. That loyalty can 
only be lip deep which treats contact with the Sovereign as physical 
contamination requiring purification, and considers him a Mlecha. 
It ıs idle to prate about sympathy and associations with Christians 
and Mahommedans, so long as they are considered the abomina- 
tion of the Lord. Caste division is also responsible for the 
wretched condition of the low classes. They are not only denied 
education, but it 1s considered a sin to impart education to them. 
They suffer not only from every form of hardship that a selfish 
priestly tyranny can impose, but from ali the hardships of feudal 
slavery imposed by the warrior classes, and the hardships of indus- 
trial serfdom imposed by all the caste Hindus. Nor are the equal 
castes respected by one another. Many of the innumerable sects 
and classes in the country regard one another with loathing and con- 
tempt. Almostall the castes carry their mutual dislike to such an ex- 
tent that in Government service, failing their own castemen, they 
would more willingly serve a European than a member of another 
vaste. In commercial enterprises they would more willingly associ- 
ate with Europeans than with other castes. Naturally, therefore, no 
class 1s willing to trust its fortunes to another. Everyone generally 
tries to insinuate himself in a subordinate capacity into a position 
of vantage occupied by another casteman, and once he has secured 
a foothold there, he gently shoves out all the other castemen, and 
shoulders ın his own. So long as this state of things continues, 
progress ıs impossible. A closer association among the castes is 
imperatively called for, if national union ts not to be a dream and 
achimera. Nor ıs there any caste which 1s so ¢ircumstanced that 
it cannot improve by association with others. The class which 1s 
generally believed to be the foremost ın intellectual capacity and 
adaptability to environment, is believed by the rest to be sadly 
wanting ın character and in courage to act upon a conviction when 
it may not be safe to do so. The classes which are supposed to 
be physically strenuous, and to possess high moral stamina, are 
generally reputed by the others to be wanting ın intellectual 
capacity Every restriction barring the way to closer association 
must be removed if the country ıs to make any progress Since 
the mutual dislike of the castes 1s bottomed upon the fancied 
superiority of some and the fancied inferiority of others, all 
restrictions recognised by law as tokens of precedence among the 
castes must be done away with The restrictions, therefore, upon 
marriages between various castes, where such resirictions are due 
to the supposed religious inferiority of some of them, must be 
removed. A comparatively easier task than this 1s that of 
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removing those restrictions between castes which have sprung from 
usage, as distinguished from religion. Besides these restrictions, 
we have also to consider others imposed by society, disregard of 
which at present entails religious excommunication, and conse- 
quently affects civil rights. Á 

From the religious point of view, ıt was no doubt the belief for 
a long time that these caste divisions were originally the creation 
of the Almighty. That belief ıs now held only by those whose 
reasons are occult, and not understandable by ordinary tntelli- 
gences, and who are therefore beyond the reach of argument. The 
social reformers on this question also have a complete armoury 
of religious citations. The sacred books no doubt discourage inter- 
marriages, but there ıs scarcely any Hindu lawgiver who does 
not recognise such intermarriages, or has not classified their issue, 
and thus recognised their validity for certain purposes. Great 
men, leaders of religious thought, of whom India 1s justly proud, 
have condemned and deplored these divisions, and an appeal from 
the moderately sacred to the undoubtedly sacred books of the past, 
such as the Upanishads and the Vedas, completely disarms the 
objection that the caste system, as now understood ın courts of law, 
ıs an essential part of the Hindu religion It has also been placed 
beyond doubt that not only throughout the times of the Vedas, 
Upanishads and Puranas, but for most of the historical period, 
and even in our own day, intermarriages have frequently taken 
place. This is borne out by ethnological investigations, which 
have shown that the features of some of the so-called lower classes 
have more of the distinctive physical characteristics of the Aryan’ 
race than even the higher castes can show, and that there ıs a 
good deal of aboriginal and foreign blood among the Brahmins and 
KXshatriyas. 

The social reformers have also studied the historical origin of 
castes. The inquiries of Revenue officials have shown how different 
castes are springing up under our very eyes. The Sudra of yester- 
day, becoming a Kshatriya of to-day, may bea Brahmin ın the next 
few years, and possibly relapse to his own original caste in after 
years. The caste ıs seldom racial, but is more often occupational. 
There 1s very little doubt but that the majority of the Brahmins, at- 
least ın Southern India, represent the priestly classes among races 
long ago assimilated by Hinduism. The social reformers believe, 
therefore, that religion does not stand in the way of abolishing 
caste, which 1s nowadays defended only on grounds simular to those 
employed in the West by the upholders of every noxious privilege. 
Although the Reformers have been at pains to show that all these 
reforms which they advocate are not only not opposed to, but 
in strict conformity with, Hindu religion, they are conscious that 
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on any question even remotely connected with religion, ıt 1s not 
possible to expect general agreement among conflicting parties. It 
may, however, be useful to draw the attention of the considerable 
body of men who are open to conviction to the considerations above 
set forth, and it 1s possible that, after weighing them, they may 
come to modify their views. It will also be effective in the case of 
the rising generation, whom we are trying to educate on this as well 
as other subjects. If nothing else has been achieved, it 1s something 
that the orthodox party are being met on their own ground, and 
that their position 1s at least rendered doubtful. 

So far as the Government are concerned, we cannot expect them 
to form an opinion one way or the other, or rather we cannot expect 
them to act on the view that one view ıs right any more than the 
other. 

If, therefore, they are to press for legislation, 1t must be on 
grounds independent of the religious aspect—on grounds which 
must compel every Government anxious to do its duty by its sub- 

jects to legislate, even if such legislation should appear to be 
against the dictates of the Hindu religion. 

The relief that the Reformers ask for is a cıvıl marriage law per- 
mitting any two persons to marry without regard to religious con- 
siderations, and, should they elect to do so, without religious cere- 
monies. They think it 1s right for the Government to assist people of 
different sects or castes to intermarry, and also to afford such facili- 
ties for widow-marriage as the contracting parties are entitled to. 
In making this claim, the ground on which they take their stand is, 
that there must be complete liberty of conscience, or, as put by 
Sir Barnes Peacock, “‘ so long as the interests of society were not 
“injuriously affected, no political Government ought to throw in 
“the way of its subjects any impediment whatever against their 
“ following the dictates of their own consciences, either directly by 
“ subjecting them to penalties, or indirectly by subjecting them to 
“ disabilities or refusing to allow them to participate in the benefits 
“enjoyed by other citizens, or favouring those who entertained a 
“ particular belief.”? Now 1f a man and a woman wish to enter 
into a contract of marriage, it ıs not for the Government to step ın 
between and say that they shall not be allowed to enter into that 
contract because of a prevailing notion that the religion which they 
follow does not allow them to enter into such a contract. Their 
religion is their business, and if, according to their conscience, they 
ought to enter into a contract of marriage, there is no reason why 
the State should interfere. If a caste Hindu wishes to marry a 
Pariah, the prohibition of such marriage by the State is un- 
doubtedly an interference with liberty of conscience and freedom of 
action. It cannot amount to an interference with the religious 
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beliefs of the caste Hindus, because the law which allows these two 
persons to marry does not say that a person need marry anybody 
whom he thinks he ought not to marry. There would be nothing 
in such a law which could compel any man to marry outside his 
caste. If persons who propose to get married under the civil 
marriage law did not wish to avail themselves of ıt, they would be 
at liberty to do so. To prevent a man from marriage by recognising 
a prohibition interposed by third parties is an injury to society, 
inasmuch as the prohibition favours those who entertain the par- 
ticular view which prohibits marriage. It refuses to these two per- 
sons participation ın the benefits enjoyed by other citizens, and it 
subjects them to undeserved disabilities. If Government upheld 
certain religious views as to marriage, there is no reason why they 
should not uphold the religion itself, no reason, for instance, why 
they should not insist upon everybody acting according to the 
beliefs of Christianity or of any other religion. Denial of the 
right to marry is, ın the circumstances, against the express Pro- 
clamation of her late Majesty, that the Government should abstain 
from all interference with the religious beliefs of her subjects. It 
1s undoubtedly an interference with the religious beliefs of a person 
to say that he shall not be allowed to marry because the religion 
of the Hindus—even though he belongs to 1t—does not allow him to 
marry, when he himself thinks otherwise. 

A civil marriage law ıs not only necessary for the unification of 
the Indian races, but 1s required to prevent their demoralisation, as 
its absence encourages hypocrisy. Many of the marriage rites, 
which it is necessary for a Hindu to perform in order to effect a 
valid marriage, have lost all meaning 1n the eyes of most Hindus. 
Some of them are positively repugnant to them, and yet if they do 
not conform to them, the Civil Courts, which are required to 
administer the Hindu Law, will declare the marriage invalid. 
Many, therefore, go through the ceremony without attaching any 
faith to ıt. The same reasons which induced the British Parliament 
to pass a civil marriage law for England apply here with greater 
force. In India the Crown has distinctly proclaimed neutrality 
in matters of religion. Yet we can conceive of no greater 
infringement of that Proclamation than to compel a man to conform 
to aritual ın which he has no belief. The claim for a civil marriage 
law to enable those who have lost faith in the efficacy of the cere- 
monies of religious marriage, which the Civil Courts deem indis- 
pensable, ought not to be resisted. 

Such a law 1s also necessary ın the interests of widow re-marriage. 
It ıs no doubt trie that widows are permitted by law to re-marry, 
and that such marriages may be performed under the present law 
with such qualifications in the ritual as may be required in their 
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case. But it 1s a fact that the priests who officiate at Hindu 
marriages will not solemnise the marriage of a widow. Great 
difficulties are often experienced in procuring a Brahmin priest 
for the purpose. One has often to be procured from a great 
distance. The delay gives room to strong external pressure which 
is put upon the parties to abandon the marriage; and really there 
ıs no reason why the parties to such a marriage should not have 
the same facilities that any ordinary citizen has. A civil marriage 
law will serve this purpose. For those who are willing to avail 
themselves of it, and in the case of others, too, who may think that 
without a religious ceremony the marriage law will not be complete, 
the fact that the civil law can make them husband and wife, and 
has made them such, will mitigate opposition and produce a more 
conciliatory attitude on the part of the priests, who will very 
promptly be brought to their senses. 

If a civil marriage law is passed, ıt is bound to have far-reaching, 
beneficial results ın another direction. The conditions of the 
marriage market are such that a girl is considered a great burden, 
and families are often ruined by the expenses attendant upon a 
marriage. The spirit that prompted infanticide ın times not so 
long gone by still occasionally comes here and there to the surface 
of Indian society. The civil marriage law will provoke a far larger 
number of suitors to compete for a girl’s hand. By widening the 
market. ıt will increase her tmportance in the eyes of the young 
men of her own class. Instead of being hawked about, as at 
present, ın the market as an article to be handed over on conditions 
that may be imposed by the bridegroom, she is likely to be sought 
after, and her future prospects to be more carefully attended to in 
her disposal. ° 

If political exigencies require that the married couple should 
be deprived of their rights of inheritance, under the Hindu Law, to 
the property of thetr orthodox relatives, on the ground that such 
marriage 1s opposed to that law, this may be done; though ıt 1s 
difficult to see why this marriage should have that effect, 
while apostacy does not work any forfeiture and the deceased had 
the right of disherison. 

A question quite as important has reference to the hardships 
inflicted upon Indian women by 


CHILD MARRIAGE. 


Towards such legislation the social reformers take the 
first step by showing that humanitarian reasons imperatively 
demand ıt There is no minimum limit for marriage at present. 
In fact, there are baby-widows. The Hindu Law insists upon 
matriage before puberty, though according to Anglo-Indian iaw 
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consummation can take place only after the girl has attained ker 
twelfth year. The resuits, in the opinion of the reformers, are 
disastrous, and they want a jaw which will validate marriages after 
the age of puberty—a law which will prescribe a minimum limit 
for marriage, to prevent physical injury to the girl and to lessen 
the chances of infant-widowhood; a law to raise the age of con- 
summation, 1f not of marriage, to the sixteenth, or at least the 
fourteenth, year. The volume of literature that has gathered round 
the Age of Consent Act has established beyond all doubt the truth 
of the weighty utterances of Dr. Chevers, ın his standard work on 
Indian Medical Jurisprudence. He says ‘“‘If safe child-bearing 
“and healthy offspring are to be regarded as being among the 
“ first objects of marriage, this rite ought seldom to be allowed till 
“the eighteenth year, the sixteenth year being the minimum limit 
‘in exceptional cases.’ Indian chiefs like Jeypore and others 
have resolved that fourteen should be the minimum age for marriage 
in the territories subject to their influence. Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, who represented Bengal opposition, where it was the 
fiercest, admitted that marriage should be deferred till fifteen or 
sixteen. Dhanvantari, called the father of Hindu Medicine, 1s 

~ quoted as saying that a girl ıs not fit to conceive before she ıs 
sixteen, and this view 1s said to have been adopted by later Hindu 
physicians. According to them, ‘‘ children born of parents who are 
“ respectively less than twenty-five and sixteen years old are either 
“ still-born, or, if born alive, are weaklings.”’ 

Infant-marriage is attended with danger to the health of the 
child-wife. Medical testimony ıs unanimous that a host of com- 
plaints from which our women suffer all their lives, or to which 
they fall early victims, arise from the evils of early marrage. It 
has been also established that infant marriage conduces to the 
physical degeneracy of the classes among whom ıt prevails. .The 
extraordinary number of still-born children, the heavy infant mor- 
tality, the increasing number of puny and sickly persons, the decline 
in the physical stamina of young and middle-aged persons, the com- 
parative paucity of men after sixty retaining their mental or bodily 
vigour, the excessive death-rate, the short duration of average life. 
are some of the results of child-marriage. Without the willing 
co-operation of women a healthy home ıs impossible, and these 
evils are bound to increase. For their co-operation education is 
indispensable. Education for women ıs impossible under a system 
where infant-marriage prevails. In fact, ıt has to cease just at 
the time when real education should begin. A girl has to be taken 
away from schoof, however promising she may be, and translated 
from her parents’ home, where she is surrounded by love and 
affection, to what 1s practically a strange dwelling to her, of which 
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her husband, ordinarily a boy, ıs not the head and herself not the 
mustress; and where they form two of the numerous members of a 
corporation, 2.e., the joint Hindu family. A life in that family 1s 
incompatible with a continuance of systematic study. Strangers. 
rule over the girl. Her life ın a joint family 1s very often not happy, 
and she may be only one of several wives of her husband. On her 
husband’s death she has to live a severely ascetic life. Her isolation 
very often leads to moral depravity, and moral depravity leads to 
crime. It is responsible for a great number of infanticides, and a 
great number of abortions. Rendered vicious herself, the Hindu 
widow 1s often a fruitful source of corruption to others, and con- 
spires to undermine the honour and virtue of those with whom she 
associates. 

Such are the facts ascertained by observation and investigation, 
and in the opinion of the social reformers they have been 
established to an extent which justifies legislative interference 
so far as such interference 1s possible, and is necessary 
to diminish sensibly the evils proved to exist; when once 
it ıs admitted that the education of women is indispensable for 
national progress, the infant-marriage system which, for the reasons 
above pointed out, 1s incompatible with female education, stands 
self-condemned. 

On the religious side, also, the social reformers are pressing 
home the attack. They admit the general practice of infant- 
marriage. They also admit that this usage is supported by many 
writers whose utterances are regarded as sacred and authoritative. 
But they say, first of all, that the sacred texts are themselves 
conflicting. For instance, there is an injunction of Manu to the 
effect that a woman need not be married, even though she may have 
long attained puberty, if her parents cannot procure a proper 
husband for her. Under cover of this text, the Brahmins of the 
West Coast of India even now put off the marriages of their girls 
for many years after they have attained puberty ; and as to the other 
sacred books which support the modern usage, the reformers, while 
reminding their opponents that Oriental scholarship has denounced 
the passages 1n question as late tamperings with, or interpolations 
in, older texts, rely upon the universally admitted fact that all these 
writings are said to draw their inspiration mainly from the Vedas, 
which are of paramount authority, and which do not support infant- 
marriage. On the other hand, ıt is clear from the Vedic formule, 
surviving in the (post-Vedic) modern marriage ritual, that the 
Vedic ideal of marriage ıs the umon of a mature youth with a 
mature maiden who understands the obligations which she takes 
upon herself, and deliberately imposes duties corresponding to 
those which she undertakes. 
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Their next argument, to get over the religious objection, is that 
these so-called sacred texts which enjoin infant-marriage are shown 
to have had their origin ın comparatively recent times to meet 
certain special dangers to the safety of Indian women. The present 
system of the Hindus was evolved during centuries of foreign in- 
vasion and internecine war What Hindu women of the day stood 
most ın need of was not independence, but safety, and the usage that 
1s now in question sacrificed independence to safety. It compelled 
the father to find a husband for his daughter, even while she was 
an infant, so that she might find a protector even at an early age. 
Religious sanction was given to a dictate of social exigency by 
treating marriage as a religious ceremony indispensable to her for 
her salvation, and a father who neglected to marry his daughter 
early was supposed to incur sin. The happiness of married life 
was not treated, as Mr. Justice Muthuswam: Atyar long ago pointed 
out, “as a primary or secondary object of marriage.” For the 
very same reason ıt became necessary that the wife from the moment 
of marriage should become a member of her husband’s family, and 
should pass under his or 1ts control. 

In order that every girl might have a chance of marriage, and 
that the husband’s family might secure adequate protection to her, 
re-marriage was not permitted, and widows were condemned to` 
an austere and ascetic life, or burned If re-marriage had been 
allowed, there 1s little doubt that the husband’s family would not 
have treated her as one of themselves, for whose protection they 
were responsible, and 1f disfigurement and austerity of life were not 
enforced, the temptations she might be exposed to might prove too 
strong for her. 

It ıs clear that in the present state of the country and of society 
the necessity for securing protection for a woman ought not to 
prevail fo the extent of depriving her of her entire freedom. It was 
useful and necessary before; it 1s not necessary now, and it 1s 
opposed to the spirit of the times. Under the British Government 
the Courts have improved her position in some respects, and 
rendered it worse ın others. The joint family system ensures her 
maintenance 1n the joint family, and there 1s very little doubt that 
the joint family property was always subject to the imperative 
obligation of maintaining all the women in the joint family. In 
their laudable anxiety to encourage free dealing with property, 
however, our civil tribunals have subordinated the claims of 
women to those of the creditors of the family, and many widows 
are in consequence ; reduced to destitution. On the other hand, the 
breaking-up of the joint family system under the influence of Hindu 
Law, as administered by our Courts, results very often in the wife 
becoming the mistress of her own home, and she thereby necessarily 
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secures greater freedom. While such has been the action of the 
Courts, the Legislature has interfered to protect her by enacting 
that no marriage shall be consummated before the wife completes 
her twelfth year The age of twelve was fixed as the standard age 
of puberty. But medical testimony 1s overwhelming that a 
prematurely excited imagination, an unnatural forcing of the animal 
instincts and unnatural stimulation of the passions on account of 
the parties being brought together after marriage, has a good deal 
to do with this early puberty. The social reformers are therefore 
anxious that further restrictions should be introduced by law; that 
is, that the minimum age of girls for marriage should be raised to 
sixteen, 1f possible, or at least fourteen. If, on humanitarian 
grounds, it ıs necessary to enact that there shall be no 
marrage at any rate before a girl completes her four- 
teenth year of age, we believe not only that there is nothing 
in the declared policy of neutrality of the British Government to 
prevent them from passing such a measure, but that they are bound 
to do so according to principles of administration which they cannot 
forsake. No precept of Hindu religion can prevail to enforce what 
_ the law of the country considers a crime, or ought to consider as a 
crime. It is the supreme duty of every Government to protect the 
lives of its subjects. That rule extends to protecting their persons 
not only from danger to life or limb, but also from 
usages which endanger the health of one-half of its subjects and 
are forced on them against their will and consent. It is a fixed 
principle, not only of British Justice, but also of Hindu Law, that 
minors aré peculiarly under the protection of the Crown. The Crown 
entrusts the custody of a minor to the father, or some other 
guardian, under the Hindu Law on the ground that ıt 1s for the 
interest of the child that the right of guardianship should be 
exercised by the person most interested ın his or her welfare. The 
theory of the Hindu Law that a minor girl ıs the property of her 
father—a theory which is really the basis of many of the rules which 
are so fruitful of mischief—is not only repugnant to British justice, 
but has been expressly repudiated by Anglo-Indian legislation. It 
is another great principle of British justice that marriage, whatever 
else it may be, is tn the first place a contract, that neither the minor 
nor her father can enter into a contract which 1s against her 
interests and, as in the case under consideration, results in physical 
injury to her. Any one of these principles will justify the social- 
reform demand for legislation to raise the age of marriage or its 
consummation. The first step 1s to declare that no penal con- 
sequences wil attach to marriage after puberty, or at any later 
period. It 1s not clear now that a father or guardian may keep a 
caste Hindu girl unmarried after a certain age. If he does so, he 
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Should refuse to recognise the validity of the order. The present 
practice seems to be to presume the validity of any order, provided 
certain forms are satisfied. A law enacting that a religious 
question, such as the right of entry into a temple or the question 
of the validity of an order of excommunication, shall not be decided 
by a Court for any reason whatever, whether incidentally arising 
or not, and that no Courts shall make the validity or invalidity of 
such an order a ground for action, will place those who are denied 
admission into temples, or who are excommunicated for having 
exercised the rights given to them by law, on an equal footing with 
their opponents. 

Another question is whether legislative interference should be 
invoked against 


POLYGAMY. 


Marriage ıs undoubtedly a contract to which the parties 
themselves or their guardians on their behalf are parties. 
When two adult persons, each knowing the evil effects of 
polygamy, enter into a contract of marriage according to a law 
which allows polygamy, there may be no reason for relieving either 
of them from the consequences. But in the case of a minor the 
question assumes a different complexion. Prima facie, when two 
persons marry, each is entitled to the conjugal society of the other 
The Courts, by enforcing claims for restitution of conjugal rights, 
have declared that each of the married parties 1s entitled to the 
society of the other. If a man marries more than one wife, it 1s 
impossible for him to fulfil the terms of his contract with each, 
whatever may have'been the old idea of Hindu marriage, and as a 
minor should not have been presumed to have given her consent to 
a polygamous marriage which 1s so detrimental to her interests, ıt 
appears to be right and proper that the husband should be restrained 
from marrying a second wife, or at any rate that restrictions 
recognised by Hindu Law should be placed upon his doing so. The 
Hindu Law justifies such an advance ın crvilisation, and if a law 
is passed declaring that second marriage shall not take place, if it 
takes place at all, without the first wife’s consent previously ob- 
tained, which consent can be given only for special reasons, it will 
effect a great and beneficial change, and, I have no doubt, will be 
welcomed by the great majority of the people. I am aware that a 
petition presented to the Government of India ın 1856 by the 
Maharajah of Burdwan, and other nobles in Bengal, against 
polygamy was refected, but ıt was not put forward ın this restricted 
form, and the reasons for its rejection do not apply to the preSent 
modest proposal. 
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If, for any reason the Government feel precluded from 
carryıng out the above suggestions, there 1s another direc- 
tion ın which legislation might proceed. The theory that 
the existing laws, framed for a state of society which ceased to 
exist centuries ago, must be imposed on a reluctant people, and 
cannot be altered by them, 1s not one to be supported for a moment; 
and if they cannot be allowed to escape from it openly in some of 
the ways above suggested, the course which was adopted at my 
instance by the Madras Legislature may be given effect to. The 
Legislature may provide that when any step ıs proposed to be taken 
by certain persons, which there is room to apprehend the Courts 
may afterwards declare to be against Hindu Law, then any objec- 
tion on the ground of its invalidity must be taken before such step 
is taken Thus, for instance, 1f a marriage is proposed to be 
celebrated under conditions which would invalidate it ın a Court 
of Law, then it may be provided that objection to ıt must be raised 
before the celebration of the marriage; otherwise it ought not to 
prevail. This principle has been already accepted in Anglo-Indian 
Law. Parties are often prevented by laws of limitation and of 
estoppel from challenging the validity of a marriage or an adoption. 
For all practical purposes, the status of husband and wife, or of an 
adopted son, 1s created quite against the principles of Hindu Law. 
Such a law would facilitate the gradual modification, and help 
the final disappearance of usages which stand in the way of 
progress. 

These instances tllustrate the necessity of legislation to carry 
out the wise principle of neutrality to which the British Govern- 
ment ıs pledged, but which in the opinion of the Indian Social 
Reformers 1s now violated ın practice 


C. SANKARAN NAIR. 
Medras 


THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW. 


I.— IMPERFECTION. 


NY way we look at ıt, the twentieth century is a new age, and 
the newness consists ın that the plan of the creation is seen 
on a larger scale and in finer proportion. A new gospel of history, 
of science, of religion, of economics, has been passed into ıt from 
the nineteenth century,—new in form, old ın substance. Much has 
been re-arranged for us, much has to be re-stated. All the 
churches are in a bad humour with their articles and creeds. Out- 
side them 1s distress, the hungry heart, the bewildered tntellect, 
the wistful look into the unknown. Questions are thick, what 1s 
wrong with the world? What does it all mean? What ıs the 
something which infects the world? Burne-Jones says, pensively : 
“ A pity it ıs I was not born in the Middle Ages. People would 
“then have known how to use me, now they don’t know what on 
“earth to do with me.” Carlyle, sixty years ago, said ‘‘ The 
“higher enthusiasm of man’s nature 1s for the while without ex- 
“ ponent, yet does it continue indestructible, unweariedly active, 
‘and work blindly in the great chaotic deep.’’ Professor Har- 
nack quoted these words of the Chelsea philosopher a few years 
ago, and added: ‘‘ No one who understands the times in which we 
“live can deny that these words sound as if they had been written 
“to-day.” 

On the marches of two ages we are sure to meet unsolved 
problems, the clash, the bacterial fever. New isms have been 
born; but agnosticism, positivism, secularism, rationalism are 
not dangerous capes to round, rather are they capes of good hope 
when the heart beats pure and true. Our special trouble to-day 
4s not philosophy, but philanthropy. The storm comes from our 
‘sympathy one with another. We are studying sociology. The 
sin, the poverty, the misery of our fellows haunt us. ‘‘ God is not 
“ using me fairly,” 1s the silent moan of a thousand hearts. “‘ I am 
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“ surely not wanted here,” 1s the dirge of our souls. The greatest 
happiness principle ıs ın rags, the greatest utility principle is hfe 
on the cheap. 

Need ıs that we look into the contents of the cieation from the 
twentieth century observatory. We shall come at the scheme of 
things by a concrete showing of familiar particulars. We re-write 
the life plan and the death plan and the plan which has hitherto 
served us. We cannot break with the past, evolution 1s the con- 
servative watchword ; revolution 1s not orthodox. Evolution means 
adaptation of the old to a new situation. The past is an affluent 
bank, and the legacy of a far antiquity 1s with us, and we invest ıt 
in the market of the twentieth century. We fulfil, not destroy. 


Human LIFE IN THE PLAN. 

The elementals of the life-plan will be seen ın the following 
particulars. 

1. In the plan of the creation we meet with the elemental of 1m- 
perfection and limitation. The seed, the egg, the bud, the sapling, 
the youth, are looking upward. The oak ts laying down a fresh 
girth of wood every year for years. Growth implies imperfection 
Nature shows us mis-growths to intimate to us the sad doom of 
her incompleteness. She ıs not slow to let us see warts, cleft 
palate, squint eye, club foot. Of 100 boys in a public school, 
examined by a medical man by authority of the headmaster and 
the governing body, sixty-three had deformities. These de- 
formities were lateral curvature of the spine, pigeon-breast, knock- 
knee, bow-leg, and flat foot. Twenty had defective sight. In 
1904 1,000 primary pupils in London were examined. Ninety per 
cent. of the boys had decayed teeth, and the decay was sertous in 
seventy per cent. The appendix in the alimentary canal, which 
makes the disease of appendicitis, 1s the remnant of a structure 
with a function 1n the lower creation, but which has no function 
for us, and nature has been unable to efface ıt, and there are 
90,000 operations for appendicitis performed every year, as a lurid 
set-off against the imperfection. 

Lord Leighton was believed to be the handsomest man in 
Europe, a brilliant thinker, artist, and man of conversation. He 
wrote to his sister in 1872. “I take a new medicine every week.” 
Darwin was one of the most painstaking workers of the day, and 
a genius in science, as Lord Leighton was in art. His biographer 
writes: ‘It is, I repeat, a principal feature of his life that for 
“nearly forty years he never knew one day, of the health of 
“ ordinary men, and that thus his life was one long struggle 
‘‘ against the weariness and strain of sickness.’’* He lived a little 
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past seventy. R. L. Stevenson, an industrious worker, was rush- 
ing to and fro all his younger days for health. He wrote to Mere- 
dith when nearing the end. “‘ For fourteen years I have not had a 
‘“‘day’s real health. . . . I have written in bed, and written 
“out of it, written in hemorrhage, written torn by coughing, 
“ written when my head swam for weakness.” He died at forty- 
six. These are recorded instances of the unrecorded life of the 
many. 

Lord Leighton has given us one explanation. He says he was 
taught a rule ın art ‘‘ A certain roughness must bring out fine- 
“ness; 1f everything is fine, nothing remains fine.” The art 
known as impressionist consists 1n an emphasis of line and colour 
laid on some ideas and emotions, while others are put into a haze. 
As things are with us, there is an zesthetics ın the roughness of the 
plan which brings out the fineness, which makes life to be desired, 
the undesirables notwithstanding. An emphasis ıs laid ın trust, 
and love, and patience, and wonder, and hope. Reason and in- 
tellect, and their suspicions. are thrown into shade; the empire of 
intuition, emotion, and imagination commands the field. 

2. The mental equipment is feeble and insufficient. The 
poverty of the poor is the distress of the philanthropist; we look 
on a multiplied misery. It ıs a public danger. When we are put 
to discover the sources of the misery, ıt ıs more than one cares to 
affirm that the whole blame ıs with poor human nature. The 
problem is created by the imperfection which infects human 
capacity, and belongs to the system of things. Mr. Burns, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, has said that there are nearly 
one million official paupers in the country, five millions on the 
verge of poverty, and hundreds of thousands kept by trade unions, 
friendly societies, and private assistance. Allow as liberally as we 
like for Mr. Burns’s over-estimate, and for the spendthrift and 
nomad class, there still remains an appalling figure of the weak and 
the incapable, who are respectable and decent, whose mental outfit 
does not carry them beyond manual labour, small crafts and trades, 
not competent for anything more; whose mean subsistence 1s a 
problem of our civilisation, and the Weird in the creation. The 
men themselves are mulcted of their common rights for some 
ulterior hidden purpose and sacrificed to it. 

Mr. Brookfield was the rector of a rural parish in Lincolnshire, 
a trusted friend of Tennyson and the elder Hallam,* a man brim- 
ming with humour, wit, who could extemporise an Arabian night’s 
entertainment. He was going overastubble field with a friend, and 
the two were talking about preaching, when the rector saw an old 
man go hobbling past. He said to his friend: ‘‘ That man gets 


*Tennyson A Memotr, by his Son See Index on Brookfield 
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“ up at four, works all day long, ın all weathers, crawls home at 
“ night, stiffened with fatigue and crippled with rheumatism, and 
‘‘ flings himself down to sleep. He never complains, dines con- 
“ tentedly off dry bread and a bit of bacon on Sunday. He has had 
‘nothing better for years; he will never have anything else to 
“expect. He is honest, industrious, self-denying. It 1s he who 
“ preaches the sermon, not I.’? The sermon he preached was 
obedience to the law of imperfection, faith in the future of sup- 
pressed faculties, hope in the self-denial imposed upon him by 
Unseen Powers. The first temptation which Christ withstood, 
with a sorrow at His heart, was to disobedience to the law of imper- 
fection and feebleness imposed on the human faculty, which keep 
men ever on the margin of a bare living. He could have bettered 
this condition for Himself and the race, and longed to doit. He 
could have turned stones into bread; and grown rich harvests, and 
poured plenty into the lap But He dared not interfere with the 
plan of the creation. He submitted to the law of incompleteness 
and insufficiency, and had to let His own property and that of His 
race alone, in order that the spirit might be ascendant. None the 
less he released altruistic forces which would compel the surrender 
to every man of the opportunity by which he would make himself, 
as far as possible, equal to the grim struggle, and mitigate its 
harshness, for the struggle ttself can know no truce. 

A man’s a man for a’ that, and Burns, by this ditty, quickened 
in us the sense of greatness ın every lowly soul, and himself was 
poor and unhappy with a splendid endowment much suppressed. 
Lord Morley says this song created the democracy There 
is that ın Wordsworth’s old Cumberland Beggar which points 
to us “the heaven-regarding eye and front sublime which man 
‘ıs born to.” There 1s that in every sleeper ın the country 
churchyard which would have made him a Hampden or a Milton, 
as Gray has sung tous. He had it ın him, and has carried ıt with 
him for expansion under another sky and other stars. Here ıt 1s 
suppressed. 

3. Another factor ın our constitution ts the law of hindrance and 
frustration. Our way 1s barred, and we do not see why, and ıt 
looks like a caprice. We are denied time and occasion, which are 
due to us, having been brought here, and which we naturally ex- 
pect. Something is ın the way. One man ıs denied what another 
gets easily and freely. We give a brief story of hindered lives 
which have found a record, but which ıs the story everywhere, up 
and down, and along all the grades on which human life moves. 

Within the last ten years a Sixth Wrangler of St John’s was 
thrown off his horse and killed, a Fourth Wrangler of Pembroke 
was drowned, a Senior Wrangler of Trinity had his leg amputated, 
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and died under the operation, another Senior Wrangler was killed ~ 
mountaineering ın Wales. They had only just begun, and taken 
a high and hopeful place, and met with frustration. During this 
period 700,000 of the youth and beauty of the country, after years 
of coughing and hemorrhage and medicine phials, and running to 
and fro for another climate, are moved away, and they are among 
the most valuable assets which the nation possesses. Having been 
sent here, where was the hurry? Untimely ıs the end, and un- 
seemly the hindrances. But they are in the plan. 

The Brontes have taken a place in our literature. Their mother 
died when they were infants, and they were brought up in a 
Rectory in a lonely moorland parish of Yorkshire. One of them 
in her stories seems to many a friendly reader ever to breathe a 
sigh that she had been denied to know what like a mother’s 
caresses were. Born to be brought up ın love, and there are a 
hundred thousand children who are denied what 1s given to the 
million. We all who have known the orphan and the motherless 
have felt the pang of this desolation, and have asked tn vain for 
a reason of the unkindness The whole creation is subjected to a 
divine discontent by reason of frustration. 

‘When faculty has begun to ripen in middle age, and to show 
achievement, an arrest 1s ordered, and work and ideals are left un- 
fulfilled. The law of hindrance has no covenant with esthetics. T. H. 
Green was the true successor of John Stuart Mill. He died at 
the age of forty-six Nettleship, ten years later, lost his life on an 
Alpine excursion at the age also of forty-six. Professor Wallace 
was killed in a bicycle accident five years later. They were the 
leaders of the most recent school of Oxford philosophy Of Wal- 
lace, the late Master of Baliol wrote: “I hardly think I have 
‘known anyone who was so much oppressed with the vision of 
“imperfection.” These thinkers had not time given them to utter 
themselves. Their work les ın fragments. The law of hindrance 
takes pleasure in the law of imperfection The Mussulman saint 
Hussein used to say - ‘t God loved Hussein, but he would not suffer 
“hım to attain to anything °` The law of hindrance has seem- 
ingly no equation with love. In its despite, below and behind, we 
see love, and feel it. 

When time ıs given, industry and toil, and ıt may be, sin and 
evil, flow with a growing volume into seventy years of a pinching, 
pitiful poverty. The State has lately provided eight millions in 
pittances of five shillings per week, to relieve this dire distress, and 
the number benefited ıs a legion of near 700,000 It gives some 
little decency to life. The unwritten poem, the work which comes 
to so little, the unfinished wish after goodness and nobleness, the 
insipidity, acidity, crudity, the mere taste of existence which is 
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allowed us, the highest and deepest 1n us cooped, leashed, hedged, 
are a spectacle. Very masterful is the law of hindrance. 

4. Again, the law of disappointment ıs in the plan of the 
creation. Disappointment means that the appointments natural 
and proper to us are not found. It1is futile to complain and fatuous 
to speak of grievance. We must take to our appointments such 
as they are; we have to. Ruskin says that ıt ıs the fate of great 
Scotsmen to spend their last days in cloud and gloom. He was, 
no doubt, thinking of the moral gloom on the latter days of Robert 
Burns, and the financial clouds over Scott; perhaps he remembered 
Knight, the architect of Scott’s monument, an unknown man, who 
emerged into fame by his accepted plan for the monument, but the 
splendid work was scarce begun, and he was drowned ın a canal,—a 
canal in the end. He certainly was thinking of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who lost a kingdom for a mass, and the Earl of Argyle, who 
gavehisheadforakingdom. But why single out Scotsmen ? Itisthe 
fate of many great men of all nations, and they represent the law 
of disappointment as the common doom of great and small. 

We defer to the ascendency of Napoleon over all men, who pulled 
down and set up kingdoms, and nearly revived in his person the 
Empire of the Cæsars. His latter years are spent on a barren island 
among frets, rats, and squabbles with the ill-fated governor of St. 
Helena. Bismarck was, perhaps, the most commanding statesman 
Europe has produced tn our day, the maker of the German Empire. 
Clouds gather round his latter years. He 1s dismissed from Court, 
sent into his country house, and into silence and solitude, and 
spends his years ın plaints and moans. Andrea del Sarto is a 
genius of the Renaissance. He invented and perfected the art of 
the relief ın terra-cotta. His paintings are dmong the wealth of 
Florence, beyond all price. He was reduced to poverty and aban- 
doned by his wife. He lay in bed for two days without food, and 
when he was discovered and food was brought, he was too far 
gone. He died of starvation, and we are disappointed at Nature’s 
ways On a wall of the house in Florence in which he died are 
inscribed tnese sad words. ‘‘ Piena di gloria e di domestic: affanı ” 
—He died full of glory and domestic sorrows. Rembrandt was the 
idol of his country; one of his paintings 1s just in the market, for 
which £100,000 1s offered. One of them which leaves a joyous 1m- 
pression on everyone who has seen ıt in the Dresden Gallery 1s of 
himself and his beautiful young wife beside him, all radiant with 
happiness; and no human radiance could exceed ıt. He died a 
pauper, and we are dissatisfied with Nature’s ways. After we have 
climbed, we drop, storey by storey, and find ourselves in the 
cellars of the house. 

Professor Norton was the friend and correspondent of Ruskin 
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for forty years. He speaks of his friend with all love, and yet with 
grief. ‘Such genius, such high aim, such ardent, yet often ill- 
“ directed, effort, and such great and yet broken achievement, such 
“‘splendours sinking into such gloom,—it 1s a sorrowful story.” 
Why this threnody ? there ts no special sorrow here; it 1s all too 
natural. Ideals are never realised; expectations never fulfilled. 
Ruskin was a brilliant genius not easily classified. The promises 
in him were orchids of the richest hues and rarest forms, very 
difficult to cultivate. If he had achieved more, we should have 
seen the promise of larger achievement, and we should have been 
disappointed all the same. In him imperfection became more 
vivid, frustration more cruel, and disappointment inevitable. If 
he had been less eccentric, and less centrifugal, he would not have 
been the genius he was. ‘‘ They call me a great man now,” 
Carlyle said to Froude a few days before he died, ‘‘ but not one 
“believes what I have told them.” It 1s disappointing, and the 
common doom of high and low, rich and poor. 

Tennyson’s Arthur consecrates his Knights of the Round Table 
to recover a country wasted by petty feuds of petty princes, and 
given over to boar and wolf. They did a work of many marvels, 
inspired by him. It was not wholly a success The country 
seemed to reel back into the wild and waste. Some of his Knights 
fail him, and into his very home a blackness comes. As he passes 
he wonders at the plan of this world — 


O me! for why ıs all around us here 
As 1f some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would 


Michael Angelo fn his ninetieth year, gave the watchword of 
his life ‘I am still learning’? When we look at his master- 
pieces in the Medic: Tombs ın San Lorenzo in Florence, we find 
that a foot, or an arm, or a hand is unfinished. He could not 
realise his idea. Boswell tells us that Johnson “ used frequently 
“to observe that there was more to be endured than enjoyed ın the 
“general condition of human hfe . » for his part, 
“ he said, he never passed that week in his life which he would wish 
‘to repeat, were an angel to make the proposal to hım.” Every 
week was a dissatisfaction, spent never so socially, with Reynolds 
and Goldsmith, ın Wine Office Court. None the less, he longed 
to live when the stroke fell upon him, the monition of the end. 
R. L Stevenson, caged all his days in an unfinished body, writes: 
t“ Our business in this world ıs not to succeed, but to continue to 
‘fail in good spits.’’ Leslie Stephen, not long before his death, 
wrote: ‘I have done enough to persuade friendly judges that I 
“would have struck,’’—referring to his time scattered tn jour- 
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nalism and dictionary-making. Hus environment was contracted, 
and did not allow him scope. We do not succeed, we do not 
strike, we do not arrive. We are pulled up short, and discover 
that the plan of the creation ıs subjected to a hope ın a divine dıs- 
content with imperfection, struggle and suffering. The scheme 1s 
great, and we are honoured in being asked to make ourselves great 
1n it. 

We are a disappointment, because we are more than the animal 
and a sun or planet. We are failures, but we are more than the 
world in which we fail. We are divinely discontented; we are 
looking to the heights of another existence. 

5. Pain must be admitted into the sacred contents of the original 
idea in the creation. Reverence has not allowed us to impute its 
advent and existence to the will of God. Though science has, in 
our day, been loud on the struggle in the lower creation, in which 
pain was involved, it would not speak the word pain and affirm tt 
as primordial. Theology has made ıt a foreign invasion, and 
man the author of ıt in league with an enemy of the Creator. But 
it could not be fenced out long, time and logic forced ıt into the 
scheme of the creation. The poem of Job is a marvellous work 
of art, almost unrivalled for literary excellence. Our reverence 
has kept it a closed book. It boldly asserts that suffering belongs 
to the primal ideas ın the constitution of the world, against the 
traditional idea that suffering ıs the penalty of wrong-doing. 

It was in the year 1846 that ether was first used by Dr. Warren, 
of Boston, as an anzesthetic in a surgical operation. He cut out a 
tumour without pain from an etherised patient. Professor Liston, 
of London, heard of ıt, and began to perform successfully operations 
under ether. and five years ago there was celebrated ın London the 
Diamond Jubilee of Liston’s first painless operation. Simpson, 
in Edinburgh, followed, but it stirred him to experiments, for to 
him was given the vision of chemistry, that a more serviceable 
agent could be found than ether. In 1847 he made the experiment 
of inhaling chloroform, and proved its efficacy by himself and his 
two assistants lying unconscious under the table. Wonderful 
vision of chemical science this, given to a soul very sympathetic 
with human sufferings! Still later was Lord Lister’s discovery of 
aseptic surgery, by which mortality from operation was reduced to 
a minimum. 

The question raised ıs, why and wherefore were these benevolent 
discoveries made so late in history, after the untold wrthings of 
ages, and the untold counts of death? The human intellect had 
climbed high heights, and sounded great depth$ It had built the 
Pyramids and the Parthenon of Athens, and the Pantheon of 
Rome. Columbus saw a continent over the expanse of the Atlantic, 
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and found ıt. Plato and Luther and Shakespeare and Milton and 
Goethe ranged heaven and earth with their intellects, and brought 
a wealth to us. Surely parallel with these achievements might 
have gone anesthesia and aseptic surgery. Celsus, the physician 
of the first century, used to say that a surgeon had to be pitiless. 
Pity, benevolence, kindness, were left over to be the distinction 
and achievement of the distant nineteenth century. 

The answer to the wherefore ıs one only. The plan of the human 
world did not admit ıt. Every epoch of the creation ıs imperfect 
ın its economy, and has to be supplemented by a later. Fuinality 1s 
notin the plan. This means that somehow anesthesia and aseptic 
surgery were not wanted ın the early stages, that imperfection was 
to have its martyrs, that suffering ıs mlaid ın the heart of the 
creation, and as we shall see, death 1s but the climax of the 
suffering. 

6 The sixth factor tn the life-plan 1s struggle. We have been 
made familiar with the science of this struggle, which 1s known as 
Darwinism. We know the hard labour to make a living; we know 
the grim fight of the body with climatic conditions; we know the 
stern rivalry with social conditions to secure a large share ın the 
good things going and get well appointed. Darwin saw the forces 
of this struggle in Malthus’s book on Population, and his eyes were 
opened to see it through all the lower realms. We might, cen- 
turies before the nineteenth, have seen ıt from the moral struggle 
so graphically sketched ın the third chapter of Genesis. There we 
see the supreme moral struggle waged from the beginning and the 
progress achieved We might also have seen it ın Paul’s thought, 
where the whole creation 1s pictured as groaning and travailing in 
pain as the price of progress, to bring to the birth creatures who 
shall be called the sons of God,—a filial man, the man within the 
man, as Tennyson would say. 

The third chapter of Genesis 1s the text of an epic so deep ın the 
truth that Milton expanded it into an epic indeed. The fragment 
1s the work of an artist, who instructs us in man’s place in the 
economy of the creation. Literature in this early time was the 
work of artists An artist. on a canvas of a foot or two, will paint 
a landscape of miles So ıs the poet’s work here, pictorial of the 
whole race. The first man ıs as all men, he knows the first man 
from the men around him. Our poet says, he must have been lıke 
the men of his day He produces the philosophy of the whole 
human economy from a picture of the first man. 

The first truth we read 1s 1n the last touches,—that man has become 
divine by the distinction of good and evil, percerved by him. The 
Lord God said, and this with emphasis, Behold, the man has be- 
come one of us to know good and evil. The second truth is that 
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he 1s not allowed to lapse into the primitive innocence, when he 
was not conscious of this perception. He is put out of the nursery 
of the garden to meet the law of struggle and the blow of battle. 
Cherubim are to ward him off the nursery. It would be his fall if 
he went back into the garden pampered on the flowers and fruits 
of innocence. He must “‘ dree hts weird ’’ ın good and evil, to use a 
homely Scotch phrase. The third truth is that in the warfare 
now begun, he 1s to be victorious along the whole line. I will put 
enmity between the seducing guide of evil and the divinely good ın 
the woman, between the two tendencies. Evil will wound the 
heel of goodness, goodness will crush the head of evil. The genius 
of the artist foresees the future here and there. 

The fourth truth 1s that when conscience awoke, man found, in 
the heights and deeps of him, the consciousness of God. Religion 
was born that day, he felt the awfulness of God; a vastness opened 
out, the eternal and the infinite spoke to him. The fifth truth 1s that 
with conscience and consciousness he will make acquaintance with 
death. He will know how meaningful death 1s, the very opener 
of the gates of the eternal and the infinite in him Our poet could 
not have written “ın the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
“ die,” and then added that he would kill death and live on, though 
wounded. In his lower estate death had no meaning, ıt was fate, 
and he took it as life below. The sixth truth is that, in the epoch 
opened, suffering and struggle have begun as factors of progress. 
Woman wili bear pain in the joy of conception; man will have a 
dire fight to get his bread. He will suffer disappointment, frustra- 
tion, imperfection, and for all that he has risen, and must rise, 
higher and higher. 

A poet cannot put his vision into logical drray. He sees too 
much, and cannot put the parts into proportion and perspective. 
An original calamity 1s out with this epic fragment. We read in 
it the opening of a new epoch tn the creation. Original sin is not 
a helpless taint of blood from an ancestor. It ıs, with original 
goodness, our native constitution, for us to mar or make it, to win 
or lose in the struggle. We win if we keep the primal sympathy 
by correspondence with God the Creator and Father and God the 
Spirit of our spirit, and, in this advanced period of time, with God 
the Son, ın the Threeness of the Godhead. 

Evil is in toying with imperfection. We are commissioned to 
make ıt less imperfect. Evil gives ıt scope. Incapacity 1s com- 
mitted to us to develop capacity by industry and work. Evil ıs in 
making ourselves amateurs in labour, dilettante in industry. Evil 
is the indifference which takes hindrance lying down, capttulating 
to the blows and rebuffs of fortune, calling struggle an unkindness, 
discontented with suffering. The sources of evil are, that having 
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found our fountains ın God, we do not keep them 1n correspondence 
with Him. Nattve goodness avails as it 1s regenerated and fer- 
tilised by society in the Unseen. 

The accomplished divines of the Westminster Assembly, whose 
work has endured for more than two centuries, defined sin thus. 
“ Sın is any want of conformity unto and transgression of the laws 
“of God.” This shows sin working ın its effects. We get to the 
roots when we define sin as the refusal, or delay, or indifference to 
open communications with God the Father, and God the Spirit, and 
God the Son, and to initiate filial relations with the Unseen. 
Dante, in a line which Matthew Arnold tells us ıs the most perfect 
single line of poetic rhythm, has given us the positive of which sin 
is the negation — 

“ In thy will 1s our peace ” 


Tennyson puts it for us in two lines, which touch to the quick 
the deepest in us, as a shaft of light out of the infinite — 


“ Our wills are ours we know not why, 
Our wills are ours to make them thme ” 

Crucifixion 1s found in these elementals of the creation for us. 
R. L Stevenson ıs crucified on the altar of consumption, Andrea 
del Sarto on the altar of poverty. Oxford philosophers die on the 
cross of hindrance; Ruskin on the cross of his genius, Bismarck 
on the cross of his greatness. Johnson carries the cross of dis- 
satisfaction, Carlyle 1s disappointed on his deathbed They re- 
present the dumb millions, and speak the original plan. 

We see in these latter days that we are crucified with Christ, with 
sequels of the resurrection and ascension. We are saved by Hope. 


W. W. PEYTON. 


BRITISH HEALTH RESORTS FOR FOREIGN 
INVALIDS. 


OES the health resort industry pay? 

Such 1s the question to which precedence must be accorded 
in this severely economic age. The answer 1s supplied by a recent 
writer who, quoting from official sources, tells us that the courses 
of treatment at Spas, together with the sale of mineral waters, 
brought to Germany in 1907 nearly nineteen millions sterling, 
while he estimates that 1f to this were added the sums spent by 
visitors to the various health resorts the gigantic total of forty 
millions would be reached. ‘‘ The example of Germany,” then, 
sufficiently demonstrates that any country possessing health resorts 
is likely to gain considerably by their adequate development. To 
the total sum just mentioned, and to the earnings of kindred places 
in France and Switzerland, ıt would be interesting, were it possible, 
to ascertain the share contributed by ou: own countrymen. De- 
pressing, 1f also interesting, would be an estimate, ın comparison, 
of the amount spent ın British health resorts by visitors from the 
Continent all told, for were our country under the operation of 
some Aliens Exclusion Act, ıt ıs scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that foreign health-seekers would be as numerous—not to say as 
few—as at present 

To point the sorry contrast, let a single but illuminating 
examp.2 suffice. In one of the most distant of the Continental 
Spas coming within the ambit of expatriated British invalids, one 
patient in every thirty hails from Great Britain, to one of the best 
known of ours, all the countries of the Continent combined send— 
less than one per thousand. This is a state of things likely to con- 
tinue so long as the literature issued from out health resorts 1s 
written in no other language than our own, and, appealing only to 
Britons, passes over ın silence the advantages of our stations to 
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foreigners ın search of health and recreation. ‘‘ Don’t go 
“abroad”? would seem, in fact, to epitomise the policy of our 
municipalities in the face of a vast annual emigration of British 
invalids. It 1s a policy weak in dignity, weak in the suggested 
admission of an inferiority which does not exist, and weak, above 
all, in the arguments used for its support. 

Not thus 1s the balance to be redressed. A certain proportion of 
the invalids of any country do most unquestionably benefit by 
being sent to some other land for change. Let the authorities of 
our home resorts frankly recognise this fact in tts application to 
large classes of our native invalids. When they have done so, 
they will, perhaps, be more alive to the wisdom of substituting for 
the negative policy of seeking to retain home patients who should 
go abroad, the positive and more progressive plan of attracting 
foreign patients who might well come here. The Continent, in 
fact, 1s a vast mine of which scarcely a vein has hitherto been 
worked ın the interests of our health resort industry , and there can 
be no doubt that when we have succeeded in making the inhabi- 
tants of the European mainland as well aware of the specific advan- 
tages of our Stations as we are of the value of theirs, there will be 
a free interchange of invalids, instead of, as now, a movement 
practically in one direction—and that, away from our shores. 
Missionary work ıs required, and, as with such work ın other fields, 
success measurable by statistics will be slow. 

Fortunately, the first step will not be beset with the difficulty 
associated proverbially with that effort, for the original appeal 
must be addressed to experts in the great medical centres of the 
Continent. The remedial use of climates and baths occupies a 
very high place in the esteem of the profession abroad, and from 
tentative inquiry I am led to believe that when the advantages of 
our stations are properly represented they will meet with ready 
recognition From the moment that international recognition has 
become established ın principle, new vigour will be imparted to 
the whole industry ın Britain, for ıt ıs absence of incentive from 
without that clogs the wheels of our enterprise. At present, more- 
over, our resorts, and especially the mineral water stations, are 
absolutely lacking in prestige, both in lay and professional circles 
at home, but following on their ‘‘ discovery ’’ by professors ın the 
various capitals of Europe, their prestige in Britain will be assured. 
Now, prestige is the watchword for Spas; but a full measure of 
prestige can never be gained unless international fame is added 
to national repute. 

If it were asked, ın general terms, what are the chief advantages 
of our country to foreign health-seekers, I should reply without 
hesitation, change of environment, and climate. Of change for 
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its own sake nothing need be said in this twentieth century. To 
the merits of our much abused climate let me call a witness, expert 
and impartial, Sir Hermann Weber, who writes —‘* A climate 
“with moderate and constant variations 1n its principal factors 1s 
“ the best for the maintenance of health. It calls forth the energy 
“of the principal organs and functions, their power of adaptation 
“and resistance, and keeps them ın working condition. Such are 
“the climates of England, and they belong to the most health- 
“ giving in the world. They produce the finest animals, the finest 
‘trees, and the finest men and women, and are most conducive to 
“health and longevity.” , 

Inland (to take one category of our health resorts) we have towns 
and villages now almost stationary ın population, which might be 
built into prosperity upon the basis of this one thing needful—their 
climate Ruvalled by few places ın the world for air that 1s ideally 
bracing, and yet not devoid of sedative qualities, they would 
flourish increasingly, especially during July and August, were 
their value more widely known abroad. On the Continent, equipped 
with palatial hotels, and appropriately-built villas, such places 
would bid for popularity under the designation of ‘‘ Inland 
‘* Climatic Stations.” We have only to point to Hindhead, Crow- 
borough, Matlock, Malvern, Church Stretton, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
and the New Forest, in England, with other places and districts, 
too numerous to mention, 1n Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, to 
remind ourselves of the splendid territories in our Islands awaiting 
further development. 

On our long and indented coast line we possess a series of marine 
stations facing every point of the compass, some land-locked and 
sheltered, others open to the winds, presenting a graduated scale 
of summer climates, from mild to invigorating, to be found on 
no other European seaboard. Of these resorts, some aré ın- 
creasing rapidly in population, and during their season have as 
many visitors as they can well hold. Others are declining in 
popularity and prestige. Waith an alarming depreciation in the 
value of land and of house property, they have less money avail- 
able for improvements, and ın some cases seem to have lost the 
heart to project them. That such places would benefit by an influx 
of foreign visitors ıs obvious, while even the more prosperous 
would reap some advantage. I have pointed out elsewhere the 
more urgent of the improvements requisite. Let it suffice to 
mention here the introduction of adequate installations for sea- 
water baths, and their smartening up and modernising where they 
already exist. In certain instances the public gardens also would 
benefit by the latter process, and in several the quality of the music 
cannot be counted among the attractions. Reform on the lines 
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indicated would, undoubtedly, fall far short of metamorphosing 
our seaside towns into the gay bams de mer of France, with which 
they contrast rather than compare, but 1t 1s by no means certain 
that the transformation would be more desirable than a contrast 
which may constitute for the Continental visitor a change of en- 
vironment at once enjoyable and beneficial. 

Finally, let me consider the British Spas, perhaps the most 
interesting and important of our health resorts, from the point of 
view of this article Of these we have, roundly, a dozen. In three 
of them the administration shows wholly commendable enterprise, 
in only one has that enterprise, so far, met with 1ts due pecuniary 
reward. Two, strange to say, have virtually abandoned treat- 
ment by the waters, which were their original raison d’être; while, 
in the rest, progress 1s slow and efforts to accelerate it, to say 
the least, not aggressively ın evidence In short, of all classes of 
our health resorts, the Spas have best reason to be eager candidates 
for Continental favour How far do they deserve ıt? 

We possess some springs fully as valuable for certain well- 
defined groups of cases as any to be found abroad An additional 
consideration of gieat importance ıs that at our Spas during the 
spa season, the temperature renders active open-air exercise both 
beneficial and pleasurable. At most of those on the Continent, on 
the other hand, the heat at that time of the year 1s oppressive, and 
even for persons in robust health a brisk walk amounts to a 
penance, for weaker mortals, to an impossibility. Of the maladies 
for which spa treatment ıs adapted, more often than not one of the 
contributing (if not one of the main) causes has been neglect of 
proper exercise Inducements to take it, and facilites for doing 
so, constitute 1n such cases, therefore, very essential factors in the 
cure. For the crippled or the gravely ill, to sit or saunter gently 
and sip the waters at the warmer Continental Spas may well be 
best, but for patients who are able to take moderately long walks, 
and who thrive ın a relatively cool climate, those of Great Britain 
have the distinct advantage indicated. They are typically 
suitable for those foreign invalids, who, benefitting to begin with 
by a complete change, require ın their treatment baths which are 
neither very hot nor taken in close succession. 

Yet that our British Spas have their disadvantages and limita- 
tions, ıt would be futile to deny The irremediable is best boldly 
faced, and ıt must be owned that Great Britain cannot compare 
with France or Germany ın wealth of mineral springs. In fact, 
neither in abundance of flow, nor in variety of mineral ingredients, 
are we liberally provided One important group of springs we 
lack altogether-—-those with natural effervescence due to free 
carbonic acid gas; while at one resort only have we natural hot 
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waters Further, when raineral-water baths are prescribed at a 
high temperature, full benefit is dertvable from them only in a 
warmer air than can be depended upon ın our climate. Bathing, 
howevei, ıs not the only factor—not always even the principal 
factor—in spa treatment. 

A practical defect, which, while serious, 1s easily remediable, 
exists at all our Spas—the absence of proper open-air rain shelters. 
It 1s a curious choice for omission in a climate against which the 
only accusation that can be made from the point of view of the 
health-seeker is that of excessive rainfall; especially when no Spa 
of first-rate importance on the Continent is without shelters. The 
stuffy and yet draughty glass houses known at our resorts as 
* Winter Gardens ’’ are worse than useless as substitutes. The 
requisite 1s a glass-roofed shelter, long and wide, centrally situated 
and near the springs. It should adjoin the recreation-rooms on 
one side, and be entirely open to the South, while smaller shelters 
should be erected here and there at convenient distances. 

Against our own Spas and health-resorts ın general we are fond 
of levelling ‘‘the fatal charge of dulness ”; and an exercise of 
sympathetic imagination, rather than actual complaints from 
foreigners themselves, inclines us to shake our heads too despon- 
dently over the contrast with kindred places abroad. ‘True, the 
Briton finds at a Continental Spa the charm of complete change, 
is ıt altogether inconcetvable that the complete change to one of 
ours might have its analogous charm for the foreigner, a change, 
by the way, much more marked than that from any one Continental 
country to another? True, at many of the foreign resorts—not, 
be ıt said, by any means at all of them—the English “ guest ” 15 
pleasantly aware of a certain brightness and movement, largely 
attributable rn the one case to the quality of the atmosphere, and in 
the other to the cosmopolitan character of the company. The 
brightness due to the atmosphere we certainly cannot furnish; but 
there are many invalids to whom the more subdued light of our 
skies, and our softer air would in themselves prove an advantage. 
As for the gay movement of cosmopolitanism, would it not be suffi- 
ciently supplied by those very visitors from every land whose 
attraction to our resorts it 1s the purpose of this article to advocate ? 
Supplied, I should personally hope, not more than just sufficiently 
to leaven the lump of what may be too heavily British in the 
character of our Spas and watering-places. While we should 
willingly make some concessions to the taste of the foreigner, as he 
has made many to ours, I believe that our resorts would lose rather 
than gain attractiveness in his eyes if they too ‘radically ceased to 
be British, and so foreign—to him. 


NeEvILLE Woop, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
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THE KAISER AS AN ORATOR. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


1. 


PATRIOTIC German editor has recently published ın three 
volumes the collection of speeches delivered by the German 
Emperor during the first twenty years of his reign, from 1888 to 
1908. I know few documents in modern literature of more sur- 
passing interest, and which better repay a careful and minute study. 
Most Speeches from the Throne are proverbially dull, con- 
ventional, and colourless. They are either couched in language 
intended to hide thought, or they indulge in sonorous platitudes. 
Nor do imperial and royal speeches generally express the personal 
views of the ruler, but the opinion of his Prime Minister and the 
Party in power. But nobody will accuse the German Emperor of 
being dull or colourless, or of hiding his meaning. In his mouth 
the German language becomes as luminous as the language of 
Voltaire. And no reader will accuse the Kaiser of being afraid to 
express his own mind. From the first page to the last ıt ıs the 
personal note that ıs struck. Every speech, with 1ts indiscretions, 
its abuse of superlatives, with its exaggerations, grammatical 
mistakes, where a foreign language is used, bears the 
unmistakable marks of authenticity and genuineness. We 
invariably receive the impression of a strong, breezy, original 
and picturesque character. The man reveals himself beneath the 
ruler with irrepressible sincerity, with the most delightful candour 
and naiveté. 

But there 1s a danger that because the speeches of the German 
Emperor possess this extraordinary human interest, because they 
throw such a vivid light on a singularly attractive personality, 
many readers may be tempted to exaggerate their historical and 
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political importance. In the case of a Napoleon, or of a Bismarck, 
speeches possess, indeed, a political importance equal to their 
literary or human interest, because their utterances were but the 
expression of the opinions and feelings of the nations over, which 
they ruled, and because they have had the power of translating 
their every word into deeds. 

The German Emperor has no such power. A speech with him 
is not preliminary and ancillary to action; it ıs only a very unsatis- 
factory substitute for action. It ıs only one of several outlets to 
his superabundant energies. Although he constantly speaks as 
the vicegerent of God on earth, he ts after all only a constitutional 
ruler. 

But there ıs another consideration which ıt 1s even more 
important to bear in mind. The German Emperor does not, as a 
rule, express the ideals and aspirations of the German people. He 
has always the courage of his own convictions, but very often he 
speaks for himself alone. So far from his being the mouthpiece 
of the nation, there ıs often something pathetic ın his 1solation. It 
ıs not the awful isolation of a ruler placed on the sublime altitudes 
of power; ıt 1s the spirttual isolation of a leader who has no 
following. Emperor William might echo the words of the French 
poet — 


“ Je suis, hélas, Seigneur, puissant et solitaire ”’ 
’ 


There have been many occasions, no doubt, when the Kaiser has 
expressed the feeling of Germany. In his famous telegram to 
President Kruger, he was only giving voice to the pro-Boer senti- 
ment of his subjects. In his naval speeches he advocates the policy 
which 1s that of New Germany. But it cannot be strongly enough 
emphasised that, in his general attitude to life and politics, 
Empeior William ıs not a representattve modern German ruler. 
To use an expression of Nietzsche, the German Emperor ıs 
unzeitgemass, he is agammst the times. He belongs to a former 
age. A medieval Hohenstaufen like Frederick II. 1s more modern 
than the Hohenzollern of to-day. William II. is not a modern 
emperor, he is not like Napoleon I., or Napoleon II., the armed 
soldier of democracy. 

The Kaiser is deeply religious. On the contrary, modern Ger- 
many 1s getting more and more sceptical, 1s drifting further and 
further away from Christianity. Nietzsche, to-day is a far more 
popular thinker than Schleiermacher. The Kaiser ıs an idealist. 
On the contrary, modern Germany ıs more and more disloyal to 
the lofty idealism of the past, and ıs getting more and more 
steeped in materialism and absorbed by the exclusive pursuit of 
wealth The Kaiser 1s intensely earnest and moral. And the 
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parent of his people is also a model parent ın his private life. As 
a paterfamulias, he is of almost bourgeois rectitude. On the con- 
trary, the morals of Germany are getting every day laxer and 
looser, and Berlin ıs outbidding Paris in its sexual 1mmorality, as 
recent scandals have only too convincingly proved. And finally, 
Emperor William 1s essentially feudal and agrarian ın his sympa- 
thies, supported by a military aristocracy and a ‘‘ Junkertum.”’ 
On the contrary, modern Germany ıs rapidly drifting away from 
feudalism, and becoming the type of a great and industrial and 
progressive Empire. 

The Emperor therefore, again and again, speaks for himself 
alone. Huis utterances do not compromise anybody but himself. 
The German people have, no doubt, to put up with his indis- 
cretions, even though they strongly disapprove of them. They 
continue to be unswervingly loyal. The Hohenzollern can still 
draw on an inexhaustible capital of devotion. The prestige gained 
by the exploits of the great wars still surrounds the monarchy, 
and the German middle classes still see in the Empire the bulwark 
against Socialism. Hus subjects are all the more inclined to con- 
done the Emperor s outbursts of sincerity because he 1s otherwise 
well-meaning, honest, hard-working, sympathetic and picturesque. 
So far, no very serous consequences have ensued from the Kaiser's 
personal policy, but there are not lacking signs of protest and 
revolt. Public opinion ıs slow to express itself in Germany, as 
parliamentary government ıs only in its infancy, and as the 
Germans have for centuries been accustomed to passive obedience, 
to methods of militarism and bureaucracy. But the opposition to 
personal and trresponsible rule 1s gradually asserting itself, and the 
Kaiser has recently received several solemn warnings and remind- 
ers that, even in Germany, there exists such a thing as a 
constitution. 

In reading the speeches of the Kaiser I need not dwell on the 
fundamental importance of constantly keeping ın view that distinc- 
tion between the man and the ruler to which we have just called 
attention. Nor does this distinction detract in the slightest 
measure from the human interest which attaches to the Imperial 
utterances. On the contrary, to say that he does not always express 
the mind of his people, but expresses frequently his own strong 
personality, only adds to the human interest of hts speeches; for 
that interest lies mainly ın the splendid courage with which he ex- 
presses unpopular convictions; it lies in the conflicts ın which his 
sincerity constantly involves him; it lies in the trony of fate which 
has placed a feudal fhonarch at the head of an industrial, socialistic 
democracy; ın short, the interest lies mainly ın the fact that the 
Emperor ts a living anachronism. 
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And we must not forget that, ın reading the Imperial speeches 
for the light they throw on the speaker’s personality, and not for 
any political importance they may possess, we can indulge without 
scruple or remorse the exquisite pleasure of studying a most fas- 
cinating psychological problem. If the speeches were invariably 
the weighty utterances of a ruler expressing ın his every word the 
firm and settled opinions of sixty millions of German people, we 
would indeed be compelled to take those speeches 1n tragic earnest. 
Nor would it be easy to listen with a light heart to indiscretions 
and impulsive outbursts which might have incalculable conse- 
quences. If, on the contrary, ıt be true on the whole that the German 
Emperor speaks only for himself, we need not fear and tremble 
that any utterances of his may be a danger to the peace of Europe. 
We can even afford to indulge in a respectful smile at the naiveté 
and candour of his outpourings and his proclamations urb: et orb. 
We can almost afford to be grateful for the unique spectacle of a 
potentate speaking the truth and revealing to the world the inmost 
workings of a restless brain and an intense personality. 


Il. 


“ Tell me what a man believes, and I shall tell you what he 1s,” 
was one of the favourite sayings of Carlyle. Emperor William 1s 
a striking illustration of the truth of Carlyle’s dictum. His religion 
gives the key to his character and temperament. He has a firm, 
simple, unwavering belief in the Divine order of the Universe, ın 
orthodox, evangelical Christianity. Very different from most of 
his predecessors—for instance, from F rederick the Great, the friend 
of Voltairre—the Kaiser has an intensely religious nature. Very 
different from another predecessor, and another Frederick the 
Great, who was excommunicated for refusing to go to the Holy 
Land, Emperor William went as a voluntary pilgrim to Jerusalem. 
Amongst his numberless accomplishments, there is none he prefers 
to preaching. He delights ın acting as a substitute for one of 
his Court preachers, and he expounds to his sailors and soldiers 
the elementary truths of Christianity. 

He ts a conservative evangelical, he ıs a strong opponent of the 
Higher Criticism ; but he lays little stress on dogma. His religion 
is essentially practical ; ıt is not a philosophy, but a rule of life. 

“ I believe that to bind all our fellow-citizens, all our classes 
“ together, there ıs only one means, and that 1s Religion; not, 
“indeed, religion understood ın a narrow ecclesiastical and 
““ dogmatic sense, but ın a wider, more practical sense, with rela- 
“tion to lfe.” (August 31st, 1907 ) 
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“I expect from you all that you will all help me, priests and 
“laymen, to maintain religion in the people. Whoever does not 
‘establish his life on the foundation of religion, he 1s lost, and 
“ therefore I will pledge myself to-day to place my whole Empire, 
“ my people, my army, symbolically represented through this staff 
“of command, myself and my family, under the Cross and its 
“ protection.” (June 19th, 1902.) 

And the religion of the Kaiser 1s the religion of the Gospel: *“ In 
“our loyal faith in the eternal truth of the Gospel rest our hopes 
“in life and death, and we remain true unto death to the confession 
‘of the Gospel; and that faith ıs rooted in the personality of 
“Christ, the corner-stone and the centre of every human life, and 
“especially of every responsible and active life, that has become 
“clearer to me year after year, 1s only and exclusively the attitude 
“which we assume to our Lord and Saviour. . . . The only 
“ helper and protector ıs and remains the Saviour.” 

Hits religion 1s a religion of authority. It 1s political and social. 
Religion, indeed, ıs the sanction of all political authority and 
citizenship. 

‘“ Nobody can be a good soldier 1f he ıs not at the same time a 
“good Christian. The recruits who have given the oath of 
“allegiance to myself as to their earthly lord must, above all, 
‘“ preserve their allegiance to their heavenly Lord and Saviour.”’ 
“ As the crown 1s nothing without the altar and the crucifix, so the 
“army ıs nothing without the Christian religion.” (November, 
1896.) 

But ın matters religious his belief ın authority 1s combined with 
the belief in religigus freedom. Although an orthodox, the 
Emperor is a Izberal orthodox. Toleration is one of his watch- 
words. He has claimed to be the protector of Islam and the friend 
of Abdul Hamid. (November, 1898.) 

In matters of religion there can be no compulsion. Here the 
free conviction of the heart must alone decide, and the recognition 
of this truth ıs the blessed fruit of the Reformation. We evan- 
gelicals attack nobody on account of his religious beliefs. We can 
only influence people through our example. We can only make 
an impression on the Mohammedan through our Christian lives, 
not through dogmas and attempts at conversion ; and nobody need 
be astonished ıf the Mohammedans feel little respect for the name 
of Christian. 

Although the ruler of a Protestant State, he has never favoured 
Protestantism at the expense of Catholicism, but has done his best 
to allay the bitterness produced by the Kulturkampf. Almost on 
his accession, the Emperor expressed to the Bishop of Bruges his 
sympathy with the views of the Pope, and he always had a great 
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admuration for Leo XIII. The Kaiser has no doubt strong political 
reasons for favouring the Catholic religion,’ as his policy 1s entirely 
dependent on the support of the Catholics of the Rhine provinces 
and of Polish Prussia. But, apart from any considerations of 
political interest, he has a natural, instinctive sympathy for Roman 
Catholicism, because it 1s a religion of authority and tradition, 
principles which are sacred to the Kaiser. 

The politics of the Kaiser are the outcome of his religious faith. 
The title of Bossuet’s famous treatise, ‘‘ Politics based on Holy 
“ Scripture,” might sum up the Emperor’s political creed. Politics 
must be based on relgion; they are bound up with it. The 
Kaiser believes in an ever-present Providence, and he believes that 
Providence has chosen the German people as his people, and has 
chosen the Hohenzollern as his rulers. He has never doubted that 
he is the Vicegerent appointed by God Almighty to carry out His 
will. Never did medizeval Pope believe more absolutely in his 
divine mission: “in a kingdom by the Grace of God, with its 
“ heavy duties, its never ceasing cares and labours, with its awful 
“ responsibility to the Creator above, from which no man, no 
“ minister, no parliament can absolve the sovereign.” (August, 
1897.) 

“I see in the people and in the country that I have inherited a 
“talent entrusted to me by God, and which it 1s my duty to 

‘increase.’ (March, 1890.) 

“In our House we consider ourselves as : 

‘‘ appointed by God to direct and to lead the nations over which 

‘it has been given us to rule to a higher state of well-being, to the 
“improvement of their material and spiritua] interests.” (April, 
1890.) 

“ You know that I consider my whole office and duty is imposed 
“on me by Heaven, and that I have been called ın the service of 
“ the Highest, to whom I shall have to render one day an account 
“of my trust.’ (February, 1891.) 

A ruler thus firmly believing ın his divine mission must conceive 
an exalted idea of his imperial prerogative. He has carried per- 
sonal rule to 1ts extreme logical consequences. 

This is the secret of his aggressive, almost offensive, egotism. 
He demands unqualified obedience. He deprecates all agitation 
or opposition, however lawful and constitutional. His paternal 
heart (mein landesvaterliches Herz) is deeply wounded thereby. 
(February, 1895.) 

Merely to question the absolute authority of the Emperor 1s 
morally to perpetuate the crime of lése-mayesté. 

“J shall crush whomsoever will stand in the way of my labours.’ 
(March, 1890.) 
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“ There is only one who ıs master in the Empire, and that 1s I. 
“ I shall stand no other.” (May, 1891.) 

‘ My course ıs the right one, and I shall follow ıt.” (February, 
1892.) 

“Would ıt then not be better 1f the discontented critics shook the 
‘“ German dust off their slippers, and left as soon as possible a 
“country where such ‘wretched and lamentable conditions pre- 
“val?” (February, 1892.) 

It 1s the Prussian Hohenzollern that have been the master- 
builders of the German State They may have had useful instru- 
ments to carry out their sublime purpose, but even a Bismarck or 
Moltke has only been the humble tool of the rulers’ will. Any 
reader of history knows that Bismarck has been as much the 
maker of modern Germany as Richelieu was the maker of the 
French monarchy, and that William I, like Louts XIII., only 
moved in the shadow of his great master. Not so does the 
Kaiser interpret history a Bismarck and a Moltke have been 
nothing but the humble tools of the mighty will of their sovereign. 
His admiration for William the Great, his grandfather, he almost 
carries to idolatry. He celebrates ad nauseam the superhuman 
virtues of his grandfather. 

This ıs the explanation of the Kauser’s apparent ingratitude to 
Bismarck For years the Iron Chancellor lived in disfavour and in 
opposition. It seemed as 1f the Kaiser could not forgive him for 
eclipsing the glory of his master Acting under the pressure of 
public opinion, which was distressed by the scandalous conflict 
between the Emperor and his former Minister, and acting on the 
advice of his own counsellors, who saw ın this conflict a cause of 
weakness to the Efmpire, William reconciled himself with Bis- 
marck. Butitis characteristic that, since the death of Bismarck, 
the Emperor, whilst never tired of extolling William the Great, has 
never once mentioned the name, let alone the achievements, of the 
Great Chancellor. 

If the Kaiser believes in his rights and mights, he also believes 
in his duties. No ruler ever less spared himself. He displays a 
restless activity, always travelling, always delivering speeches, 
continually paying surprise visits in the early morning to his 
soldiers or sailors. He is one of the most hard-working of 
sovereigns. He constantly refers in his speeches to the over- 
whelming burden and awful responsibility which weigh on his 
shoulders, and those are no 1dle words. Even Mr. Roosevelt has 
not been a more brilliant exponent, by word and example, of the 
“ strenuous life ’* than the German Kaiser. 

The religious and almost superstitious conception the Kaiser 
has formed of his prerogative may provide the true explanation of 
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a peculiarity which has often been misunderstood. I refer to his 
fondness for external splendour, for ceremonial and etiquette. 
Even loyal supporters of the Throne cannot repress a smile at the 
three-hundred uniforms of William. The Kaiser certainly lacks 
that simplicity which 1s generally the characteristic of true great- 
ness. Frederick II., ın his old threadbare coat, as depicted by 
Carlyle, impresses us more than Emperor William ın the guise of 
Lohengrin or Siegfried. But those critics who call the Kaiser 
“‘operatic’’ and “‘theatrical’’ because of his fondness for a glittering 
helmet and a gaudy uniform may well be reminded of the ‘‘ Clothes 
“ Philosophy ”’ of Sartor Resartus and of Pascal. As well might 
loyal Catholics smile at the gorgeous brilliancy of ecclestastical 
vestments and the elaborateness of Catholic ceremonial. Any 
student of religion knows the importance of worship and ritual. 
Any reader of Saint Simon knows the vital importance at the Courts 
of Versailles of all questions of etiquette and precedence, and the 
Kaiser-worship which William holds forth as the main duty of his 
German subjects would not be conceivable without the external 
trappings of empire, and without their appeal to the senses and 
the imagination. 

King and Emperor by the Grace of God, and not by the will 
of the German people, the Kaiser ıs then a conservative and a 
reactionary. He ıs not like Napoleon I., the armed soldier ot 
democracy. Hence his contempt for Napoleon I., whom in 
one of his speeches he calls the ‘‘ Corsican adventurer ”’ 
Rather 1s the Kaiser like the Russian Czar, the High Priest and 
ruler, the Father of his people. There ıs a great deal of Byzantine 
Czesaro-Papism ın the political creed of the Emperor. 

It ıs therefore not difficult to imagine the abhorrence which the 
Kaiser must feel with the political aspirations of Young Germany 
and the ever-growing progress of Socialism. Other autocratic 
rulers, like Napoleon III. and Alexander II., have played with 
socialistic ideas. William has made a firm stand against the 
enemy. He is never weary of calling his supporters to arms against 
the internal barbarians. An acceptance of Socialism 1s a crime. 

“To me Social Democrat ıs synonymous with enemy to Empire 
“and Fatherland.” (May, 1889.) 

“ With such men (socialistic agitators) you as honourable men 
“can and must have nothing to do, and you must not allow your- 
“selves to be.led by them.” (September, 1903.) 

So profoundly convinced is the Kaiser that Socialism 1s the 
natural danger, that even the primary school must be used to 
fight the enemy: ‘‘If the school had done what was expected of 
“at, 1¢ would spontaneously have undertaken the fight against 
“ soctal-democracy. The Normal colleges ought to have instructed 
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“the growing generation so that young men of thirty, my con- 
‘‘temporaries, might already have provided the suitable material 
“with which I could have worked in the State te master the 
“ socialistic movement.”’ 

Woe to the conservative who would enter into an alliance with 
those irreconcilable enemies of the Throne. The unfortunate 
Court preacher Stocker, one of the leaders of German Christian 
Socialism, once one of the favourites of the Kaiser, learnt at 
his expense what it cost to play with socialistic tdeals. 

‘* Stocker has ended, as I have predicted for years that he would 
‘fend. Political pastors area monstrosity Whoever isa Christian 
“is also ‘ social’; Christian Socialism is nonsense, and leads to 
“‘self-assertion and intolerance, which run directly counter to 
‘Christianity. Gentlemen of the clergy ought to look after the 
“souls of their parishes and practise neighbourly love, and not 
‘“ meddle with the game of politics, which nowise concerns them.” 
(February, 1896.) 

The German constitution 1s a strange combination of hetero- 
geneous elements. In the true spirit of Hegel, the representative 
Prussian philosopher, it 1s based on the synthesis of contra- 
dictories—autocracy and popular government. The Kaiser has 
never taken much trouble to disguise his contempt for popular and 
parliamentary government. One understands him without 
sympathising with his arguments when he attacks the party system, 
political agitation, systematic opposition all those things, 
although essential to parliamentary government, are repellent to 
his nature. But his criticisms are not always justified, even from 
his own point of view. But surely it 1ll-becomes the exuberant 
Emperor to blame Parliament for talking so much and acting so 
little. Does not the Kaiser remind us of the Sage of Chelsea, who 
preached his gospel of silence ın thirty volumes? 

It is therefore not Parliament, 1t 1s the army which 1s the founda- 
tion of the Prussian State. Cedat toga armis. ‘‘ The soldier and 
“the army, not parliamentary majorities and votes, have welded 
“ together the German Empire.” (April, 1891.) 

Like Napoleon I. and Napoleon III., the Kaiser would fain drive 
away the chatterers from the Reichstag, and rely on the sword 
alone of faithful soldiers to carry out his supreme will. It 1s only 
amongst his soldiers that he finds himself at ease and at home It 
is to them that he addresses most of his speeches and proclamations, 
as well as his sermons. His first counsellor after Bismarck was 
a simple General, Caprivi. His favourites are soldiers like 
Marshal Count von Waldersee. He never broke with Moltke 
as he broke with Bismarck; and he chose his nephew, 
destined to so lamentable an end, to be chief of the staff of the 
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army, mainly because Moltke was content to be only a soldier, 
and not a parliamentary statesman. The army 1s the strongest 
support of the Throne. She lends splendour and dignity as well 
as strength. The loyalty which binds the army to the Hohenzollern 
1s as old as the house of Brandenburg. 

And the Kaiser’s love for the army ıs only equalled by his love 
for the navy. Indeed, there ıs something even more personal and 
more intimate in the Kaiser’s attachment to the navy. It1s the love 
of the parent for the child. The army he has inherited from his 
ancestors. The navy, on the contrary, 1s his own creation. Naval 
expansion dates from his reign. The poet Heine once said that to 
the French belongs the Empire of the Earth, to the German belongs 
the Empire of the Air, and to the English the Empire of the Sea. 
William is no longer content with the Empire of the Air—of poetry, 
and philosophy and art—and he has urged on his subjects to wrest 
from other nations the Empire of the Sea. It is he who first told 
the Germans that their future 1s on the water. ‘‘ Unsere Zukunft 
‘ist auf dem Wasser.” It 1s he who first offered them new oceans 
to conquer. The ocean seems to be the Kaiser’s favourite element. 
He ıs an indefatigable yachtsman. He travels by sea even more 
than by land. He has advocated naval expansion more con- 
sistently and more passionately than any other cause. Again and 
again he has proclaimed that ‘‘a prosperous development of the 
‘‘ Fatherland ıs not conceivable without a continuous reinforcement 
‘of 1ts sea power.” (December, 1902.) 

To an Englishman, the Kaiser’s devotion to military pursuits, 
his frequent brandishing of the sword, his aggressive policy of 
naval expansion, seems to be ın flagrant contradiction with his no 
less persistent protests of his love for peace. We are reminded 
that Napoleon III. also delighted to express his love for peace. 
“L'Empire, cest la Paix.” Yet he brought about the most 
disastrous war in French history. We are reminded that Nicholas 
II. also started his reign as the Peace-maker of Europe, the founder 
of the Conference of the Hague; yet he brought about the mast 
bloody war in Russian history. Are the Kaiser’s peaceful inten- 
tions as hollow as those of a Napoleon or a Nicholas? 

We can only say that the Kaiser’s protests of peace form as it 
were the “‘ leitmotiv ’’ of his oratory in the course of twenty years, 
end there seems no reason to doubt the sincerity of his protests. 
Whatever may be the future policy of German Jingoism, the Kaiser 
certainly does not want war. He has nothing to gain from war, 
and everything to lose. The tragedy of the Russo-Japanese war 
has taught him the terrible chances of the battle-field. It would be 
senseless for him to jeopardise, with a light heart, the magnificent 
empire inherited from his ancestors. And if anyone were tnclined 
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to wender at the strange combination of militarism and pactfism in 
the Isaiser’s mind, one has only to remember that one of the most 
original kings of Prussia also combined an almost morbid passton 
for soldiery with an ingrained love for peace. The sergeani-King, 
the father of Frederick the Great, who collected tall grenadiers as 
others would collect art treasures, retained all through life a whole- 
some dread of war, because he would not expose himself to the 
risk of losing or damaging the splendid army which he had spent 
his lifetime in organising. 

In the speeches of the last few years a new word 1s added to the 
vocabulary of the Imperial orator. die Weltpolitik. The word has 
become one of the stock phrases of German publicists, and notably 
of the Kaiser’s trusty adviser, Professor Schiemann. Until Bis- 
marck, Germany was conient with playing her part ın European 
politics. Henceforth, Germany has a world-policy. Nothing must 
now happen in China or Morocco without Germany claiming 
to have a voice ın the decision. The aims and tendencies of the new 
policy, which demands for Germany a right of intervention, even 
where she has no direct interests to protect, can leave us ın little 
doubt as to where the danger lies for the future. The German 
Empire has resolutely entered the lists, and ıs bent on building up 
a colonial empire. Unfortunately, there seems to be neither scope 
nor justification for an ambitious colonial policy. There is no 
scope, because all the best claims have been allotted. And there 
seems little justification, because the German people have ceased 
to emigrate. Of late years the immigration into Germany has ex- 
ceeded the emigration from Germany. It seems paradoxical that 
Germany should have had no colonial policy when her teeming 
mullions found no outlet for their activity except outside the Father- 
land, while she has pursued a vigorous colonial policy since her 
population has ceased to overflow. 

It would have been easy 1n the early seventies, after the great vic- 
tories, to enter the lists in the race for empire. But Bismarck did 
not favour the colonial policy. Instead, he encouraged France in 
her colonial ambitions, convinced that colonial imperialism was a 
waste of energy, and hoping that sooner or later France might come 
into conflict with England. 

Later events and the failure of German colonisation so far seem 
to show the wisdom of Bismarck’s Little Germanism. German 
East-Africa, the ruinous campaign against the Herreros, the cam- 
paign in China, the Moroccan embroglio, have indeed been fruitful 
subjects for Imperial oratory, but they have added little glory and 
little strength to the Fatherland. It may well be argued that the 
absence of colonies was one of the chief reasons for the wonderful 
industrial expansion of modern Germany. She was enabled to 
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direct all her energies and resources to the industrial development 
of the Mother Country. And she was enabled to utilise to the full 
the colonies of other nations France had colonies, but no colo- 
nists. Germany had no colonies, but she had colonists scattered 
all over the world. She let England and France bear the White 
Man’s burden. 

It was to be expected that so versatile a man and so idealistic a 
temperament should have taken a keen interest ın art and literature, 
ın science and education ; and certainly ıt has been the Katser’s con- 
stant ambition to act here also as an inspirer and initiator. Un- 
fortunately, he has not found the artists and men of letters so 
pliable as politicians and soldiers. No one, not even the most en- 
thus:astic admirer of the Kaiser. would venture to assert that asa 
patron of art he has been a success. Indeed, no other part of his 
many-sided activities has met with so much scathing criticism. The 
Emperor, although passionately interested ın the artistic activities 
of his subjects, has never seemed to realise that untrammelled free- 
dom and spontaneity 1s the very breath of genius, and that artistic 
masterpieces cannot be made by order And although a man of 
high ideals ın art as well as ın politics, his ideals have always been 
narrowly patriotic. 

The Kaiser has expounded his artistic theories ın many speeches. 
He has lectured on the theory of art, on the misston of a national 
theatre, on the influence of folk-songs. And the burden of all his 
utterances is that the chief object of art 1s to foster the national 
spirit, to glorify on canvas, in marble, and song, the achievements 
of the German race. We find this inspiration in the famous alley 
of victory, dıe Stegesallee, which has been the Katser’s original 
thought and which has been executed ın every detail under his guid- 
ance. We find it ın his conception of literature, in his intense 
hatred of realism 

It 1s significant that contemporary German art and literature 
should have developed in directions diametrically opposite to those 
suggested by the Emperor. The favourite German authors are 
men like Sudermann and Hauptmann, inspired with advanced 
ideals. The favourite dramatists are Ibsen and Maeterlinck, who 
certainly do not uphold the patriotic 1deals of the Emperor. 

The Kaiser has perhaps been more successful! in his educational 
policy. Here again his main policy has been to substitute the 
patriotic ideals for the humanistic. In the very first year of his 
reign he initiated a crusade against classical education, and advo- 
cated the study of the German language and Gèrman history as 
the two subjects around which all literary education ought to 
revolve. 
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‘The German language shall be the centre of all education.” 
(February, 1890.) 

“ We must take German as the foundation of the Gymnasium: 
‘We have to educate young Germans, and not young Greeks and 
“Romans. The German essay must be the centre round which 
‘everything revolves The boy who can write a perfect German 
“ essay for his leaving certificate, enables us to take the measure 
«of his mental development. I would like everything national 
“encouraged in questions of history, geography, and legend.” 
(December, 1890.) 

One may regret that in his educational speeches the Kaiser 
should have been mainly inspired by national motives. Neverthe- 
less, his protests against the abuses of the classical Dryasdusts 
were only too well founded, and his love for the language of Goethe 
and Schiller is certainly more to be commended than Frederick the 
Great’s contempt and neglect. And one may well hope that as a 
result of the Emperor’s plea for the study of German, his subjects 
may in the future devote to the study of the German tongue the 
same love and reverent attention which the French people for centu- 
ries have given to their mother tongue, and which has made the 
French language the most perfect instrument for the expression of 
human thought and emotion 


HI. 


In conclusion, the speeches of William II. reveal a fresh, 
sympathetic, intense personality. He ıs a born optimist. “I am 
‘an optimist throtigh and through.” (November, 1906.) 

«To the living the world belongs, and ıt is the living that are 
“right. Pessimists I cannot suffer.” (September, 1906.) 

The same abounding vitality which shows ttself ın his utterances 
in his many-sided activities also shows itself in his continuous 
wanderings. Commenting on the wandering instinct of the Kaiser, 
a German wit once said that even as the first Emperor will be re- 
membered as the patriarchal Emperor (der grese Kaiser), as 
Emperor Frederick will be known as the wise Emperor (der wezse 
Kaiser), even so Emperor William will pass down to posterity as 
the travelling Emperor (der rezse Kaiser) 

His admirers represent him as pre-eminently a strong man. 
They point out that one of the first acts of his reign, his dismissal 
of Bismarck, gave evidence of a strong nature, for only a strong 
nature could have been capable of sending away the statesman who 
was the idol of the German people, who had been the hero of his 
own youth. He dismissed Bismarck because he was not content 
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to reign, he was determined to rule, and he refused to begin his 
reign asa “‘roifainéant.”’ On the other hand, his opponents remind 
us that he lacks the essential qualities of a strong man. A strong 
man is characterised by self-restraint, and the Emperor 1s pro- 
verbially impulsive. A strong man 1s characterised by calmness 
and repose, and the Emperor is always agitated. A strong man 
is characterised by wisdom, and the Emperor is again carried away 
by his passions. A strong man ıs reticent, and the German 
Emperor 1s proverbially indiscreet and tactless. No ruler has ever 
been guilty of more repeated and more serious indiscretions. For 
the last few years ıt seems as 1f the Emperor had learnt from bitter 
experience to exercise more self-control. What the Germans call 
his “‘ geflugelte,’’ his winged words, have been less numerous. It 
would seem as if the practical common-sense, which 1s the 
hereditary quality of the Hohenzollern, has triumphed over the 
imagination and emotionalism of youth. Future years will show 
whether the Kaiser possesses the essential characteristics of the 
statesman. The Emperor and the Empire have reached a crisis 
in their destiny and the Kaiser will have many opportunities in 
the near future of revealing whether he actually possesses those 
powers to which he has always laid claim, and whether he will 
prove equal to the emergencies that may arise. The most earnest 
hope of his well-wishers and admurers 1s that he may continue to 
prove the sincerity of his desire to maintain the peace of the world. 
On December 22nd, 1888, six months after his accession, the Kaiser 
said, in reply to an old woman who had handed him a gigantic 
wreath of flowers. ‘‘ This 1s the first laurel which has been given to 
“me; I am happy that tt is a laurel of peace.’ ‘‘ Es est der erste 
“ Lorbeer, welcher Mir dargereicht wird, Ich freue Mich, dass es 
“etm Lorbeer des Friedens ist.” Many of“his predecessors have 
won laurels on the battlefield. May the Emperor William win no 
other laurels but in the peaceful arts of government. 


THE PICTORIAL ART OF JAPAN. 


OTWITHSTANDING the efforts made by some archzolo- 
gists* to prove that the Ainos, the aborigines of Japan, were 
not deficient in the useful arts, one would be quite safe ın main- 
taining that art was brought into the Isles of Nippon by the Yamato 
race, whom we call Japanese. Their natural sensibility to the 
beauty of Nature was intensified and fostered by the extraordinary 
beauty of their islands, which fully justifies Hippolite Taine’s 
theory. 

Although the mightiest mountains 1n the world divide the Asiatic 
continent, and Japan 1s isolated from ıt by the sea, Asia ıs all one ın 
its boundless love for the Universal and the Ultimate. This unity 
of Asia is the cause that the principal canon of Japanese, as of 
Chinese, art ıs ‘“‘the life-movement of the Spirit through the 
“Rhythm of Things’? Line and line-composition have always 
been not only the primitive but the universal Asian method. 
However, one must not think that the excellence of Japanese 
pictorial art lies merely ın contours and outlines, for although the 
Japanese artists added the beauty of dark and light, they did not 
forget that their purpose was artistic and not scientific, and there- 
fore, while they contributed the notion of composing in colours, 
the whole philosophy of their art was comprised ın the saying: ‘‘ A 
** picture is a voiceless poem ; a poem ıs a picture without a voice ” 
Japanese art has also another point ın common with that of China, 
namely, a love of Nature and of Freedom, the result of the intro- 
duction of Laoism or Taoism. 

* * £ 

Albeit the Yamato race were possessed of artistic taste and 

ability, their asthétic energy was aroused and developed by the 


* The Pictorial 41ts of Japan, by William Anderson Jagan, zts History, Arts, and 
Liferature, by Captain F Brinkley 
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wealth of Chinese artistic culture when the matured arts of the 
Hang dynasty were introduced into Japan. The numerous inscrip- 
tions in Chinese found ın Japan attest that the art education of the 
Japanese was well advanced before the age of Buddhism, dnd p10- 
duced the grand art of the Asuka period. The history of art in 
Japan, before the introduction of Buddhism, shows that her inter- 
course with the Asian continent goes as far back as 147 B.C. 
According to an ancient writing called The Catalogue of Famshes, 
pictortal art in Japan began in the reign of the Emperor Yuraku, 
A D. 457-479, when a Chinese painter named Nanni, or Shink, 
came over to Japan. The Japanese had a Ministry of Fine-Arts as 
early as the fifth century. 

When in the sixth century A.D. the teaching of Buddha was 
accepted in Japan, the joy inspired by the idea of union with the 
Absolute gave rise to a great love of the beauty and significance 
of things. The Japanese followed the enthusiastic Northern 
Buddhists, who painted the whole world with gods, and mingled 
sensuously decorative effects with the calligraphic dexterity of 
primitive art. This was done by the medium of a gorgeous but 
studied play of gold and lively colours, which, naturally, pleased 
the untrained taste of the populace. But as in the meantime the 
bold sweeping stroke of brush, understood and appreciated by the 
educated few, was not neglected, the higher taste of the aristocracy 
of learning was not offended, and the illumination was received 
with approval. 

2 + * 

The main characteristic of the first epoch of Japanese art, called 
the Asuka period (550-700), was abstract idealism, and the first 
Japanese picture was a portrait of the Pritce Wumayado, who 
stands out in the history of Japan as St. Louis does in that of 
France, and Alfred the Great ın the history of England. He 1s 
worshipped to this day as the patron of the arts, his portrait, 
notwithstanding its stiffness of pose—characteristic of primitive 
works—is of great artistic consequence. In Chiuguyji there 1s a 
tapestry representing the Kingdom of Infinite Bliss, which, 
together with the lacquer decorations of a shrine belonging to the 
Empress Suko, gives an adequate idea of the drawing and 
colouring of the first Japanese painters. 

When at the beginning of the eighth century the capital of Japan 
was removed from Asuka to Nara, a great era in Japanese history 
and art began It was an age of grandeur and of liberalism, which 
resounded in the songs of Hitomaru, Rutathaku, Kalidasa, 
Banabhatta, and Jain Ravıkırtı Nara soon became rich, splendid 
and refined, the only occupations of the Court and nobility were 
festivals, dancing, music, poetry, flower fêtes, and art. The 
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elaborate ceremoniousness of the Buddhist religion imparted to the 
upper class a love of rich clothes, of gorgeous pomp, and of 
courteous manners. In respect of art, 1t was an epoch of calmness, 
resulting in a harmony of spirit and matter, very much like that of 
Greek classicism. The Japanese artists succeeded not only in render- 
ing the abstract beauty of the Indian ideal, but also in adding 
to ıt a completeness and delicacy that made the Japanese art of 
the Nara period perfectly expressive of Asian thought. 

The history has handed down a great many names of these 
artists, whose works, unfortunately, have perished, with the excep- 
tion of the frescoes preserved in the temple of Horinj1; and these 
are of high consequence, not only on account of their grand, 
strongly-outlined figures, but also because through them we learn 
that the Japanese artistic genius was able to improve on wall- 
paintings of the Ajanta Caves in India, so celebrated in Asian 
art Another relic of this perrod, ‘‘ The Beauties under the Trees ” 
—a line-painting representing single figures of women under trees, 
and a landscape in the background—possesses much of the 
flexibility of Japanese genius expressed in graciousness and 
suavity. 

Stull another painting of the same period, ‘‘ Buddhist Angel,” 
has great sweetness and beauty. The angel, bearing the jewel of 
life, ıs a charming figure, without a vestige of human grossness of 
any kind; ıt ıs free from fear, struggle, and hate; an enlightened 
spirit floating above everything that 1s low, and near Nirvana, that 
is to say, the final bliss, which ıs to be obtained when one 1s 
absorbed by the eternal Oneness. That angel, moving above the 
sufferings, strifes, and longings of men, full of divine compassion 
and tenderness, 1s one of the most enchanting, most gracious crea- 
tions of Buddhism, ‘‘ revealing that side of infinite tenderness and 
“ sense of brotherhood ın all life, which constitutes that religion’s 
‘“ most universal appeal.’’* 

In regard to colouring, the pictures of the Nara period are 
exquisite ın their tones of subdued richness, the landscapes being 
different from the Chinese both in execution and spirit. 

In 794 A D. the capital of Japan was again removed, this time 
to Heian or Kyoto, and then began the third epoch, which lasted 
until about goo A.D. 

The ideas of the former or Nara period—the harmony betweer 
mind and matter, and the realisation of the Supreme Spirit in 
concrete form—now became more developed, and grew stronger. 
Nature and art were looked upon in a new light, for in every 
object was to be found the Impersonal-Universal. Kukat’s twelve 
devas, preserved in Saidayi, and the Kiokaimandara of Senjuin, 


* Punting wn the Far East, by Laurence Binyon. 
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are the best specimens of the pictorial art of the Heian period, 
the characteristic of which 1s virility. Heian art 1s lacking in 
detachment and in the spontaneity of great idealism, but ıt 
possesses assurance, vitality, and vigour, and it 1s concrete. 

The Japanese mind having completed the contemplation of the 
Indian ideal, and absorbed what was best ın Chinese and Indian 
wisdom, decided to develop its own ideals and forms in politics, 
government, life, literature, and art; and for this purpose inter- 
course between the Continent and the lovely isles was deliberately 
stopped. This development of Japanese culture and art may be 
termed national, and ıt 1s known under the name of the Fujiwara 
period, 898-1200 A.D. 

The most peculiar characteristic of this epoch was not only the 
isolation of the country and the realisation of its separate purpose, 
but also the ascendancy of woman to an extent unknown in any 
other land. This feminine sway was manifested ın the first place 
by the appearance of important books written by women, amongst 
whom stands out Murasa Ki Shikibu, the authoress of the great 
romance of Genjz, which was read and illustrated by every genera- 
tion; and the sarcastic pen of another woman named Seishonagon 
anticipated Mm. Scudery’s witticisms by seven hundred years, 
while Komachi, ın her glory, was the envy of the court at which 
she was the frailest, the loveliest, the wittiest of the women, and 
the greatest poetess. The prevalence of the eternal feminine was 
so strong in Japan during the Fujiwara period, that the nobility 
urged, as a reason for their womanish softness, that the true man 
was a combination of man and woman; they went so far as to 
imitate women tn their clothes, and in making up their faces. They 
left all their useful duties to the inferior classes, and considered 
that burning incense, drawing on fans, hawking, playing football, 
writing verses, planning palaces, building monasteries, and 
patronising artists, were the only functions worthy of their caste. 
Intoxicated with love, men and women danced and sang of Amida, 
and organised masquerades and fêtes in which angels were repre- 
sented seated on the lotus, and descending from Heaven to carry 
away departing souls. 

Such a state of affairs could not last for ever; the lower orders 
rose against their enfeebled superiors, unmasked the powerless- 
ness of the Fujiwara court, and set up the barons, amongst 
whom the two martial families of the Minamatos and of the Tairas 
were the most powerful. An epic battle was fought at Suma and 
Shioya, in which a Minamato defeated his rival Taira, and the 
candidate to the Imperial throne. D 

While morals were lax, severe canons ruled manners, accomplish- 
ments, and art. The high standard of art may be seen in the 
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paintings of Buddhi-Sattvas, for they are images of infinite 
tenderness, and express spiritual serenity ın such a supreme manner 
that to contemplate them 1s to be strangely moved, yet wonderfully 
appeased. Usually the forms of the stern or benignant Buddhi- 
Sattvas were painted on a dark background, surrounded by a 
delicate radiance which made them look like a presence from the 
unknown. The forms are produced by the medium of flowing 
lines, they were attired in harmoniously streaming draperies, that 
seem to be animated with life, while the colouring “ discloses itself 
“as a part of the calmly glowing life within, veined with fine lines 
“of gold, not as something applied from without.’’* Another 
elevated conception of this art was Amida-~Buddha, whose form, 
executed with mysterious and undulating harmonies, acts on one 
like a flow of glorious and solemn music Amida ıs represented as 
surrounded by a fluctuating multitude of heavenly beings, gleam- 
ing with gold behind him; he gazes down upon the world kindly 
and graciously, while sweet flowers stream down, and the inmates 
of Heaven play all kinds of musical instruments. 

Amongst the painters of this period Kanaoka 1s the most remark- 
able—perhaps he 1s the greatest in the history of Japanese art. 
This may be inferred from his portrait of the Prince Shotoku, a 
masterpiece worthy of the greatest genius, on account of its noble 
simplicity, solemn but glowing colouring, and surpassing 
grandeur of design. Kanaoka was the founder of the Kosé School, 
which was influenced by his descendants from the ninth to the 
twelfth century. The British Museum possesses a masterpiece 
of the Kosé School, ‘‘ Nirvana of Buddha,” which 1s either based 
on the great conception of this subject by the Chinese painter Wu 
Tao-tzu, or copied from his picture, with certain Japanese varia- 
tions. This picture 1s ascribed to Hiroka, Kanaoka’s great-grand- 
son, and after him the most talented painter of the Kosé line. This 
painting 1s remarkable for its grand, vigorous, and impassioned 
style, for the expressive force of its line-drawing, and for its 
harmony of colours. 

Yéshiu Sozu’s conception of Buddha’s golden angelic figure, 
represented as rising between two hills, fills the canvas with super- 
natural peace; it 1s supremely august, and must be counted 
amongst the few paintings of the world which are unsurpassable 
in their religious sentiment of bliss and exaltation. What a mighty 
artistic source 1s religious enthusiasm! The greatest artists of 
the world, Phidias, Raphael, Fra Angelico, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Murillo—to mention but those—were inspired by religious senti- 
ment in creating their sublimely serene masterpieces. 

In the eleventh century Takuma Tamenj1, who was much 
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influenced by the Chinese masters of the Sung period, formed 
another school, an off-shoot of that of Kosé, and this was followed 
by still another school of Kasuga Motomitsu. Those two schools 
were subsequently united into one by Tosa Tsunetaka, and from 
this fusion came the Yamato or National School ; 1ts works possess a 
matured style, which indicates that the Japanese artistic tendencies 
were now fully developed ; their delicacy and voluptuous colouring 
being united with the virility of the Chinese style 

The paintings of the Fujiwara period are striking for their deli- 
cate lines, their gorgeous but refined colouring, and their pre- 
dominating use of gold—very much as 1n the pictures of European 
medieval artists; they have impressive qualities of decision and 
order. It was a magnificent and rare art! 


* * * 


After a long civil war, Yorıtomo—one of the greatest figures in 
the history of Japan, representing the family of the Minamatos— 
defeated the Tairas, and forced the Emperor to bestow on him the 
title of Shogun.* This event ushered in yet another epoch of 
Japanese history, begun in 1186, and lasting till about 1400 A.D. 
This period 1s called Kamakura. 

The Eastern barbarians, who lived in the trans-Hakone regions. 
—not unlike the hordes of Goths in Europe—overthrew the too 
refined nobility of the artistic Fujiwaras, and on the ruins of aristo- 
cratic rule inaugurated an epoch of individualism and of hero- 
worship, combined with woman-worship. This period had much 
in common with our times of chivalry, of adventurous deeds for 
“ the lady of my heart,” of religious enthustasm displayed ın build- 
ing churches and monasteries, and of love of hegoic romances. The 
romantic figure of the hero Yoshitsune—the brother of the for- 
midable Yoritomo—reminds one of the Knight Pendragon; both 
are surrounded by the poetic mist so dear to our fancy. The whole 
of Japan was divided into feudal provinces, ruled by dazmyos— 
barons—who were followed by their knights, called samurat, a class 
of sublime warriors who not only vied with each other ın martial 
prowess, but also ın courtesy, ın self-conquest, ın patience, in 
charity, in sweetness, in wisdom, and ın devotion to women. ‘‘ To 
“ suffer and die for others’’ was the samurars motto, as ıt was. 
that of our immortal Crusaders, who ennobled the brutality of war- 
fare by religious enthusiasm. 

All these elements caused to blossom a literature of epic romances 
and of adventures. The art of the time lacked the idealised perfec- 


* Shogun 1s an abbreviation of Seg: fas Shogun. or Commande?-1n-Chief of the Armies 
that fight Barhanans The long succession of military regents of Japan were called 
Shoguns, and of them the Minamatos reigned in Kamakura, the Ashikayas in Kyoto, and 
the Tokugawas m Tokio or Yedo. 
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tion of the Nara, and the refined delicacy of the Fujiwara periods, 
but it was remarkable for its virility of line. Amongst the painters, 
Nebuzane’s pictures are noteworthy for the strangeness of their 
beauty, for delicacy of drawing, and for the simplicity of design; 
his art 1s a rare, new and precious flower, quite different from that 
of China. In his ‘‘ Makimono of Court Life,” the poet-painter 
united virile expressiveness with conventional design, adding also 
resplendent but harmonious colours, such as have never been sur- 
passed by any of the Japanese painters, the orginality of his 
colouring consists of peculiar harmonies of orange and lapis lazuli, 
of black and gold, of fawn and opaque green. His portraits indicate 
a great intimacy with the sitters’ characters, and are painted 1n light 
hues. The British Museum possesses good specimens of 
Korehisa’s energetic brush, with which he renders the riot of 
speed and the fury of fear. The makimono owned by the Prince 
Tokugawa, the three battle-scenes of the Hejı stories—one in the 
possession of the Emperor of Japan, one in the Boston Museum, 
and one ın the Baron Iwasak1’s collection—are excellent specimens 
of this art, for which there was neither too high nor too low a subject, 
because the canons of formalistic distinction were put aside under 
the pressure of enthusiasm for the spirit of motion and for the 
individual consciousness. However, the most noteworthy charac- 
teristic of the Kamakura period ıs the absence of the influence of 
Chinese ideals. 
* * + 

Takujı was the founder of the Ashikaga line of shoguns, hence 
the name given to the new era, that lasted from 1400 to 1600. 

Under the Ashikaga sway the capital was removed from Kama- 
kura to Kyoto, the interrupted communications with the Asian 
continent resumed, and Japan again became influenced by the 
spiritualism of India and the harmonic communism of Confucian 
thought—approaching ın that way the romantic ideal from a sub- 
jective and tdealistic point of view, which was quite different from 
that of the European races who sought it matertalistically and 
objectively. The ideal of the Ashikaga epoch was due to the Zen 
sect, which influences so much the darmyos and the samurat of 
the Kamakura times, when they wore priestly attire over their 
armour, shaved their heads, became militant monks, and were fond 
of contemplative retirement into monasteries. This ideal became 
now the fountain of an esthetic inspiration, almost all Ashikaga 
painters having been either monks or priests. As thought became 
of the foremost importance, as opposed to form, there ensued a 
lively strife between the worldly senses and the spiritual life. 

Beauty, said the Zenists, or the life of things, 1s always deeper 
hidden within than outwardly expressed ; not to display, but to sug- 
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gest 1s the spirit of infinity; perfection—like all maturity—fails to 
impress, because of its limitations. The Japanese artists took a 
great fancy to these ideas, and not only maintained ın theory, but 
put into practice the view that “‘ virility and activity were necessary 
“to make a permanent impression, but that to leave it to the 
‘* imagination to suggest the carrying out of an idea was essential 
“ to all forms of artistic expression, for thus was the spectator made 
“one with the artist.”’* This was nothing new, for the same 
principle was accepted by the Chinese artists of the classical Sung 
period, under whose influence the Japanese painters now worked. 
This influence made them give up the representations of heroic 
actions, or ceremonious manners, depicted with sensuous, rich 
colouring and delicate curves, and prefer to paint flowers, birds, 
and landscapes, which they executed ın monochrome—simple ink 
sketches, with a few bold, summary lines. They painted but very 
few subjects taken from legends or history, and even this was done 
under the guise of ‘‘ types of contemplation or spiritual desire, and 
“not as actors in any human drama.” Their art became almost 
“ entirely subjective. 

This Japanese Renaissance began a little earlier than did the 
Italian; it was in full bloom towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. However, one cannot help thinking of this strange, almost 
simultaneous, but unconscious, coincidence that occurred in two 
distant and unconnected countries. 

t * * 

The Ashikaga succumbed to the fate of the Fuj:wara. Their 
time was one of war and terror caused by fighting the darmyos 
between themselves. The country was saved from anarchy by 
three great men Ota-Nabunaga, who became dictator in 1573; 
Hideyoshi, who succeeded as Shogun, and Tokugawa Ieyasu, who 
overpowered the feudal barons, and founded a new capital in Yedo 
and a new line of shoguns, who were abolished only by the revolu- 
tion of 1868. Hideyoshi was the Napoleon of Japan, whose am- 
bitious plans of conquering China only went as far as the devasta- 
tion of Corea, because of his sudden death. But this invasion of 
Corea renewed intercourse with the Asian continent, and intro- 
duced to Japan the mature Ming art. The new Japanese nobility, 
sprung from robbers and pirates, could not understand the refine- 
ments of the Ashikaga period, their uncultured minds demanded a 
new art, not one of inner significance, but of the vulgar display of 
gorgeous colours and of a wealth of ornament that reminds one 
of the Prince Albert and Queen Victoria monuments. However, 
Japanese art, with its glorious past, could not succumb entirely 
to the vulgarity of the exigencies of the nouveaux-riches. The 

*The Ideals of the East, by Kakuzo Okokura. 
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grandson of Kano Montonobu, the founder of the Kano school, 
which left such a strong tradition that ıt persists even to this day, 
by the name of Yeitoku, was a follower of the great art. Hav- 
ing been employed by the uncultured Hideyoshi to decorate his 
castle, he tried to satisfy his employer’s craving for gorgeousness 
without derogating from the lofty traditions in which he had been 
trained by his father. For this purpose, he was the first to intro- 
duce gold leaf for wall decorations and screens; the effect was mag- 
nificent, but Yeitoku’s talent saved the art from falling into vul- 
garity, and in his hands ıt preserved its grandeur and importance. 

When, in 1615, Tokugawa Ieyasu had stormed and taken the 
Osaku Castle—reported to be impregnable—and established the 
Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns, he made a strenuous effort to bring 
art back to the simple ideals of the Ashikaga times. In this he 
was seconded by his court painters: Tannyu, Nonabu, Yasunobu, 
and Tsunenobu, whose aim it was to imitate the simple refinement 
ot Sesshu. But the vulgar spirit of the time was hostile, and 
frustrated this exalted endeavour to revive the severe culture of the 
Zenists. Seventeenth century Japan outdistanced nineteenth 
century America, and her imitator Europe, in substituting vulgar 
display for simplicity. After half a century of bloodshed, the 
Japanese vented their joy in wild revelry and almost childish play- 
fulness in every form of unbridled pleasure. Yedo grew in size 
and wealth ; industrial arts flourished, and gave rise to genre paint- 
ing, for the artists who had risen from the common people delighted 
in painting the common scenes of life. The popular pressure was 
so strong that it destroyed the exquisite fabric of art and manners of 
the Ashikaga timeg, which had been produced by long tradition, 
diligent study, religious training, and solitary meditation. The 
new decorative, though not spiritual, art was triumphant. 

= * * 


This artistic revolution was started by Hanabusa Itcho, who, in 
a mocking spirit, began to paint subjects from popular life, and 
gave impulse to the Ukiyoyé,* or popular school, the true 
originator of which, however, was Matabei (1578-1650). Matabei’s 
art 1s characterised by natural gesture and pose, combined with a 
keen sense of swiftly caught essentials, of simplicity of design, and 
expressive outlining of the figure The four pictures by him, repre- 
senting women and men playing games, show how originally he 
improved on the aristocratic Kano and Tosa, who also painted 
genre pictures occasionally, and produced great masterpieces like 

* Ukiyoyé ıs a termegof Buddhist origin, and ıt means ‘ pictures of the fleeting worid,” 
by which were designated all the apprals to the senses and the 'rinsito y elements of 
miserable mortality, Then ıt came to mean a recognised style, applied first to painters of 


scenes of daily life, and the artists of the ~chool were known by that style eyen when they 
painted battles, or flowers or landscapes, 
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the Hikone screen, the most :mportant work of the beginning of , 
the Uktyoyé period. Matabei’s was such an original genius that 
he escaped the common fate of eclectics ‘‘ He is a power working 
“in the life of art, in which ıs centred strength ’’ Notwithstanding 
the revolutionary element introduced by him into Japanese art, the 
great tradition was still prolonged with some glory by Tsunenobu, 
and there remained the old school of Tosa in Kyoto, patronised by 
the Imperial house, while the Kano school was ın favour with the 
Shogun. 

The main characteristic of European decorative art was sym- 
metry; in architecture, the decoration was ruled by the style of the 
building, but we had a notion that it had nothing to do with the 
pictorial art, and that the imaginative element must be almost 
excluded from ıt. It was quite different in Japan, where, in the 
first place, the decorative element was rarely discarded from paint- 
ing, the Japanese artists would decorate a screen or a lacquer-box 
with a single flower, or with a flight of birds, or with a landscape. 
However, ıt must be borne ın mind, that although they were able 
to do so without symmetry as a geometrical basis, their decorative 
art ıs not a happy caprice, a skilful irregularity ; on the contrary, 1t 
has the same principle of balance, that is to say, science combined 
with taste, as European decorative art. To these the painter Korin 
added the mark of almost impertinent gaiety and free audacity , his 
influence upon the applied arts was wonderful, not only in his own 
country, but in other lands as well; but its most felicitous results 
were perhaps realised by the Copenhagen China decorators. 


# * * 


The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were times of rivalry 
between two great cities Yedo, or Tokyo, dominated by the 
Shogun, whose rigid authority extended even to art, and Kyoto, ın 
which the Emperor resided in such poverty that he was obliged to 
sell his autographs. The Shoguns’ official painters controlled the 
Kano schools, which worked under prescribed academic routine, 
and imitated, more or less, Tsunenobu and Tanyo. A great number 
of the Ukzyoyé artists, having been despised by the feeble repre- 
sentatives of the glorious ancient art, and excluded from the life of 
the aristocracy, created for themselves a joyous artistic world, by 
ulustrating the lıfe of the populace, popular drama, theatrical 
celebrities, and the gay life of the Yoshivara beauties. Kyoto, being 
free from the discipline of the Shogun, which crushed all vigour and 
artistic creativeness, became a centre of literary and artistic life, 
free from academic formule, where the rich bourgeoisie admired 
originality tn the artists. This artistic life of Kyoto was open to 
two important influences: the first was the introduction from China 
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of the later Ming and the earlier Manchu-Shin styles; the second 
was the study of European naturalism, brought to the Celestial 
Empire by Matteo Rıccı, and from there to Japan through the instru- 
mentality of Chinnan-ping, a Chinese painter who resided for a 
few years at Nagasaki. Besides this, Dutch engravings became 
known in Japan, and were copied with a brush (sze) by Maruyamo 
Okio. He was the representative artist of this period, for, having 
‘been well trained in the Kano school, he combined the new 
methods with his own, and was able to depict with a sure brush 
the various moods of nature with delicacy and exquisite effect. 
Although he was capable of grand conceptions, yet his art does 
not move one as does that of the Ashikaga art, ‘‘ there ıs a difference 
“of import, of all that les behind a work of art, ın the recesses of 
“ thought, reverie, spiritual ardour, and desire.” 

There are many other painters of some merit, but all, clever 
artists as they were, notwithstanding their skill and dexterity, 
failed to grasp—as their great predecessors had done—the essen- 
tial character of their subject, and, therefore, to continue the 
traditions of a great national art. 

k * * 

Although charmingly coloured wood-cuts and prints full of 
variety are so little thought of by Japanese writers that in their 
serious works on art they speak of them but slightly, this essay 
would not be complete if some space were not given to those 
specimens of Japanese artistic activity through the medium of which 
the art of Japan became known in Europe, rather than through the 
grand masterpieces kept in the temples and ın the residences of the 
daimyos. k 

The first wood-cuts were brought to Europe in 1692, by 
Kaempfer, the historian of Japan; but they were really a Chinese 
product. Wood-cuts were orginally used in Japan in making 
images of saints and gods Moronobu employed them for popular 
picture books and single-sheet prints. His pupil, Kiyonobu, 
produced wonderful harmonies of only two colours, green and rose, 
besides the black outline. His prints representing actors, actresses, 
and the famous beauties of the Yoshivara, were the most exquisite 
productions of the new art, and were sold in their thousands. 
Harunabu increased the number of blocks, and thus developed 
colour printing. He created a very seductive type of Japanese 
woman, representing Madame Chrysanthemum, as sweet, fragile, 
shy, and slender as the stem of an Easter lily, and sensitive to her 
finger tips. 

Through Utantaro the Ukiyoyé reached its zenith. His art has 
not the charm of serene beauty, but he was a master in composition, 
in figure-drawing, and ın expressiveness of line. He was a very 
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gifted man, but lacked the superior qualities, and this lack made 
him inundate the world with prints loud in colour and of low artistic 
value, which caused the Uktyoyé to be abominated. Hokusaj and 
Hiroshiye arrested for a while the decay of the Ukzyoyé. 
Hokusay’s lfe and work are the best known to us of all the 
Japanese artists; ıt is enough, therefore, here to remind the reader 
that Hokusaj’s chief merit overwhelms one only ın his landscapes; 
for with all his resources in composition and his knowledge of 
humanity, he did not succeed ın leaving any classical figure work, 
that ıs to say, any work combining the essential powers of art in 
perfection. His application to labour surpassed even that gigantic 
worker Turner, with whom he rightly shares the fame of being the 
greatest landscape painter of the world. But we cannot say that 
his masterly depicting of Nature possesses the lofty contemplation, 
the aertal vista, or the majestic reverie that we find ın the great 
landscape art of China; he was not able to feel and express certain 
more elevated moods. When he was dying in 1849, his last words 
were: ‘‘ Now my soul, a will-o’-the-wisp, can flit at ease over the 
“summer fields.” Huiroshiye was Hokusaj’s worthy successor in 
landscape painting. His art, expressing single objects and their 
beauty, under the changes of light and atmosphere, 1s delightful, 
and his influence on the art of Europe was the strongest and the 
widest of the Japanese artists. Hus followers, however, are very 
much mistaken ın thinking that he had solved the great problem, 
and created the ideal decorative art, stmply because he thinks of 
nothing but of enchanting harmonies of lines and colours, for the 
history of Japanese art teaches us that an ideal art possesses some 
more important elements than that. 
* * * 

The last epoch of Japanese history opened ın 1868, when the 
shogunate was abolished The Meiji restoration glows with the 
fire of patriotism, and is characterised by a great national loyalty, 
as well as by two mighty forces, which are striving to master 
Japanese Itfe—the Asian ideal and European culture. The first 
urges Japan to unite herself with Asiatic culture; the second 
attracts the inquisitive Japanese mind to the wonders of modern 
science. Both of them are equally conscious, but nobody would be 
presumptuous enough to predict what will be the result of this 
most interesting spiritual strife of a nation 

The dualistic character of the Metji period has already produced 
its effect on art. On one side there is a strenuous effort to revive the 
literature and art of the times of the Tosas and the heroic Kama- 
kura. On the other hand the influence of Eufopean realistic art 
has now a chance of success with Japanese artists, who are 
fascinated by the Western civilisation, which confounds beauty 
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with science and culture with industry. However, the active indi- 
vidualism of the Meij1 was not satisfied either with the orthodox 
conservatism, or the radical Europeanisation of art; a group of 
earnest men made an effort to find an expression which would ` 
combine the ancient art of Japan with the knowledge and love of 
what 1s highest and best in the art of Europe, producing a new 
national art, the motto of which 1s ‘‘ Life true to self.” The result 
of this movement was the establishment by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of art schools in Ueno, Tokyo, and Yanaka, in which 
European masters teach together with Japanese. The principles 
prevailing in these schools may be summarised in this way: 
“ Freedom is the greatest privilege of an artist, but his freedom 
“ should be understood ın the sense of evolutionary self-develop- 
‘ment. Artis neither the real nor the ideal. Imitation, whether 
“ of Nature, of the old masters, or above all of self, is fatal to the 
‘realisation of individuality, which rejoices always to play an 
‘original part, be ıt in tragedy or comedy, in the grand drama 
“of life, of man, and of nature.” 

When one reads such an elevated art programme one feels 
that there 1s no fear of the vulgarisation of the exquisite old 
Japanese art, through the influence of the inferior elements of 
European civilisation. We may be sure that where idealism and 
not imitation ıs given as a standard, art will develop in a sound 
direction, and will reach those heights where ideas, moods, and 
sentiments are the real, while facts are mere incidents. It is 
certain that under such conditions the students educated in those 
schools will understand that not the thing as ıt was, but the infinite 
it suggested to him, 1s demanded of an artist. It 1s certain that, 
thanks to the zsthetic freedom that prevails in the modern art 
schools of Japan, both the range of subjects and the method of 
their expression, will grow wider, as is evident in the works of 
Kano Hoga: and Hashimoto Gaho. 

Thus Japanese art, notwithstanding the new and difficult con- 
ditions of the national life, from which art cannot be separated, 
the confusion of ideas, and the detrimental influence of industrial- 
ism, which took so strong a hold of the Japanese mind, is aspiring 
to the high regions of her grand old art, by the contemplation of 
which we learn that art 1s not an issue in itself, but a medium for 
the charm of lıfe; that only in the conquest of spirit can art prevail. 
And we are delighted and elevated because, in beholding tts im- 
mortal masterpieces, we feel that we are in communion with the 
Eternal. 


SOISSONS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE EUROPEAN PROBLEM, MOROCCO BOUND. 


OR generations the status of Morocco was a well-defined 
political “‘ question’; that and nothing more. Even as 
recently as January, 1909, ıt was still an issue between France 
and Germany that could be discussed on its intrinsic merits. On 
both occasions, however, it was solved ‘“‘ fully and sattsfactorily,”’ 
we were authoritatively assured—in 1909 more thoroughly and 
definitely than in 1905. Yet to-day it has been raised anew by 
Germany. But this time it ıs no longer the clearly defined problem 
of two years ago. 


GERMANOPHILES ARE GRIEVED. 


To the friends of Germany in Great Britain the Kiderlen-Waechter 
gambit in the international chess game came as a painful surprise. 
They had fondly fastened their faith to the love of peace cherished 
and displayed by the German nation. They knew, of course, that 
Berlin ıs the centre, so to say, of the war industries, but they held 
that Hamburg and Dresden, Munich and Stuttgart, being centres 
of the peace industries, would ultimately prevail. Hence they felt ~ 
impatient of the frequent harping on the strings of warning to which 
publicists like myself thought ıt necessary to have recourse. Some 
of these trustful British politicians went so far as to demand naval 
retrenchment, on the ground that Germany could now be relied 
upon to keep the peace and cultivate friendship with her neigh- 
bours. From this pleasant paradıse they have been rudely driven 
forth by Germania herself brandishing the flaming sword. 
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RIGHT AND JUSTICE FOR SALE IN THE 
FATHERLAND. 


Explain as you may the brutal and incongruous overt act by 
which Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter started his present ‘“‘ diplo- 
‘“matic’’ campaign, you cannot invoke any political maxim in 
favour of ıt which would not also warrant him or his successors in 
conjuring up a conflict in the midst of a profounder peace than 1s. 
soon likely to prevail on the Continent of Europe. A French 
statesman with whom I talked recently on the subject characterised 
the policy as ‘‘ cynicism masked in the rags of hypocrisy.” The 
reason alleged for the sending of the Panther to Moorish waters 
was the necessity of defending German life and property. A 
matter of sacred duty, one might term ıt. Yet the moment 
negotiations began, that eager duty became forthwith a mere object 
of barter, and Germany was ready to sell the security of her sub-' 
jects’ lives and property for a slice of territory big and valuable 
enough. ‘‘If you bribe us well,” she said to France, ‘t you may 
“break your treaty obligations and rob the Moorish people to 
“your heart’s content. But if you refuse to purchase our con- 
‘“nivance, we will uphold the sacredness of treaties and stand up: 
“for the downtrodden Moors.” Whatever the terms may be ın 
which this political blackmail was drafted for the consideration of 
M. Jules Cambon and his Government, the German press discussed. 
it without loathing, and approved ıt without hesitation. Where, 
then, were the peace-loving, fair-minded German people in whose 
influence our Radicals put their trust? The extent to which this. 
habit obtains ıs not grasped in Great Britain. It 1s not confined to. 
dealings with any One country. Kaiser Wilhelm announced 
publicly in 1905 that he regarded the Sultan of Morocco as an ın- 
dependent monarch, and would treat with him directly. The 
Sultan rejoiced accordingly, and a section of the Moors felt re- 
assured But the latter part of this promise was ignored a few 
months later, and the former ıs now offered for barter by the 
Kaiser’s Foreign Secretary. 

France’s alleged intention to swallow and assimilate Morocco. 
appeared but yesterday an abomination ın the eyes of Germany 
Her indignation was righteous and loud; her appeal to the world! 
eloquent. Yet to-day she offers Morocco, bound hand and foot, 
to France, only if ıt ıs made ‘‘ worth her while.’? Right and 
justice in international affairs are but hollow phrases. Might alone 
is real. Two and a half years ago Germany struck up a working 
agreement with the French Government, which “ permanently- 
“ settled ” the Morocco problem to the satisfaction of herself and 
the Republic. ‘‘ Thank Heaven! that dangerous question is at 
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“fast finished and done with,’’? people exclaimed throughout 
Europe. Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter received a present of 
Sévies in commemoration of the praiseworthy part taken by him 
in drawing this thorn out of France’s side. To-day the same Herr 
von Kuiderlen-Waechter calls this settlement ın question, and 
blandly inquires how much the Republic ts prepared to pay for a 
new agreement which shall, he says, be final! In presence of such 
methods, self-defence 1s a paramount duty. 


A COMMON VOICE OF TRUTH. 


It ıs rmpossible to read unmoved the newspaper articles which 
have appeared in Berlin, Hamburg, Konisberg, and Cologne on 
this subject. Germany’s political rights and claims ın Morocco 
and Africa generally, and the independence of the Moorish people, 
a holy thirst for justice, the unction of righteousness and the cant 
of philanthropy, are all pressed into the service of a campaign 
which 1s but a vulgar piece of browbeating. But from out of this 
Babel of jarring sounds one human voice 1s audible, which, 
although bearing an unwelcome message, strikes the ear with a 
sense of relief. It rings true. Buismarck’s friend and confidant, 
Maximilian Harden, ın plain, straightforward articles, puts the real 
data of the case before his countrymen and the world with a degree 
of frankness, one might call it recklessness, worthy of his master. 
Sweeping away the cobwebs of cant, he avows the fact that ıt 1s 
a might-conflict which Germany is precipitating, he holds that the 
truth should be fearlessly proclaimed, and feels sure that the 
German nation will back the Government ın this. And Maximilian 
Harden is not wrong. He admits that when"the question of right 
1s mooted, Germany’s case against France 1s hopeless. Everything 
her ministers and monarchs have solemnly said and deliberately 
done during the past six—nay, during the past thirty—years has 
constituted a complete renunciation of all the political rıghts to 
which she could possibly lay claim in Morocco, Herr Harden 
ungently tears the tissue of special pleading, of Germany’s love of 
justice and sympathy with the downtrodden Moors, to shreds, and 
calls upon Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter to appeal to the five 
million bayonets behind him, and inaugurate a Great German 
Empire beyond the seas. 


THE FIRST PHASE OF GERMANY’S MOROCCO 
POLICY. 


In January, 1880, a conflict broke out ın Morocco between France 
and Great Britain, who were then the two competitors in the 
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Moorish field. The dispute turned upon the conditions which 
should be deemed adequate to justify European Consuls in pro- 
tecting Moorish subjects. As the Powers were unable to agree, the 
British Minister, Sir John Drummond Hay, demanded the settle- 
ment of the question by the award of a conference. The French 
Government assented, and Bismarck, on receiving these tidings 
sent Prince Hohenlohe to the French Ambassador ın Berlin to 
assure him that the German delegates to the Conference of Madrid 
would receive instructions to support any and every proposal 
which France might make. ‘‘ Germany 1s with you, fear nothing.” 
That was a noteworthy act, which embodied the policy pursued by 
Bismarck. ‘‘ Any and every proposal France may initiate,”’ he 
said. And the reason given was that Germany ‘‘ possesses no 
“interests in Morocco.” Bismarck was actively encouraging 
France ın those days to launch forth into colonial enterprise, to 
drain her financial and military resources in the hot sands of 
Africa, and thereby disqualify herself for far-reaching action in 
Europe. This would also enable him, he said, to keep unabated 
the friction between her and Great Britain which rendered an 
alliance between them impossible. Cynical? Doubtless, but ıt was 
intelligible—Bismarckian. 

The first Chancellor clung to the opinion which was current in 
those days, that the interests of Great Britain and France in 
Morocco were incompatible. These two Powers, he thought, must 
ultimately go to war over ıt, because the possession of Morocco 
means the command of the Mediterranean. That, too, was M. 
Delcassé’s view when he first approached the subject. More 
important to Bismarck than all the commercial gains which Ger- 
many, had she struck out a different line of policy, might have 
harvested in, was the Anglo-French conflict of interests which, 1f 
he could have his will, he would let nobody smooth away. Morocco 
was precious as an apple of discord. Another advantage which he 
discerned ın the Morocco problem was this: It enabled him to 
realise his wish to see France overwhelmed with colonial burdens, 
and using up her energies in discharging them. ‘‘ The more firmly 
‘* the French are established ın North Africa and Indo-China, the 
“ less' dangerous do they become ın Europe, and the more com- 
“ pletely the peril of a hegemony of the league of the Western 
“ States disappears.’”’"* Germany can then proceed to the 
moulding of the other Powers. 

It was in the month of January, 1880, that Germany thus 
summarily and emphatically renounced her mghts ın Morocco. 
And from that time to this the renunciation has been reiterated at 
irregular intervals over and over again. Therefore there is no 
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right ın the case, so far as Germany 1s concerned. Might should 
be appealed to, not right, writes Herr Harden. 


THE SECOND PHASE OF GERMANY’S MOROCCO 
POLICY. 


Six years ago a like self-denying statement was uttered, in @ 
somewhat different form, by Bismarck’s successor, Prince von 
Bulow. He told the French Ambassador in Berlin that Germany 
felt obliged by circumstances, which it was then too late to alter 
(the Kaiser’s visit to Tangiers and his recognition of the Sultan 
of Morocco as an independent sovereign), to convoke a conference 
and make an experiment. France, he admitted, could not be 
expected to hail the proposal of a Conference with gladness, but 
she would do well to remember that ıt was only an experiment, and 
that if ıt failed, as seemed likely enough, she might then take and 
play the part which she craved for so wistfully. That was the 
hopeful message which M. Bihourd conveyed to the Quai d’Orsay. 
Difficulties arose later on, and the Conference was more than once 
called in question. The drafting of the programme of its labours 
and the elimination of certain factors from it constituted an 
abundant source of discord. The Germans insisted that France’s 
rights in the frontier districts should be submitted to international 
control. M. Rouvier, then Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, demurred, and the deadlock that resulted bade fair to 
culminate in a conflict in form when Count Witte came upon the 
scene and induced the Kaiser to intervene. It happened ın this 
way. The scene was the Kaiser’s palace at Rominten, the time 
autumn, 1905, and the dramats persone wêre Wilhelm II. and 
Count Witte. 


THE KAISER SCRIBBLES A PENCIL-NOTE 
UPSETTING HIS CHANCELLOR’S POLICY. 


Count Witte was on his way back to Russia from Portsmouth, 
where he had signed the treaty of peace between Japan and 
Russia. Passing through Paris he had talked with M. Rouvier, 
who was then Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The two 
Governments were already agreed as to the questions to be included 
in the programme, with a single exception. Germany wanted 
France to submit her frontier relations with Morocco to the decision 
of the Conference. To this M Rouvier demurred, on the ground 
that ıt would be a humiliation for which there was no justification, 
real or alleged. He therefore met the proposal with a decided non 
possumus, and refused to swerve from his position. The Cabinet 
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stood by him. Germany, on the other hand, also stood her ground 
and refused to yield Matters looked very serious. War loomed in 
sight. The situation might fairly have been described as critical. 
The parties were in a diplomatic no-thoroughfare. Count Witte 
heard the story from Rouvier, and promised to mention the matter 
to the Kaiser at Rominten. M Rouvier has more than once 
narrated the story since then. 

Count Witte was then the coming man; the Kaiser knew ıt, and 
sought to “atmosphere” him. Accordingly, the successful 
diplomatist was received with royal honours. He and the Emperor 
discussed European politics, and the monarch gave utterance to 
his friendly feelings for France, and his desire for peace and inter- 
national co-operation. Thereupon Count Witte set forth the 
differences dividing the two Governments, envisaging them ın the 
light which Rouvier had thrown upon them. He explained the 
French statesman’s exceedingly difficult position in his own 
country, where he would be held responsible for Germany’s refusal 
to compromise. ‘‘ Count Bulow’s demand, if ıt be persisted ın,” 
he added, ‘‘ 1s bound to lead to mischief.’? The Kaiser understood 
the situation thoroughly, and declared then and there that he 
would remove the obstacle to an understanding. Suiting the 
action to his words, he snatched up a piece of paper, hastily 
scribbled a few words upon it with a lead pencil, and then remarked 
to the Russian statesman ‘‘I am telling Bulow to withdraw his 
‘opposition on that point ° The piece of paper contained a tele- 
gram addressed to the Imperial Chancellor. Count Witte heartily 
thanked the Emperor, who accompanied him to the station, and 
there the Russian statesman hurriedly jotted down a message for 
the French Ambassddor in Berlin, who forwarded ıt to Rouvier. 
It ran approximately as follows: ‘‘ The Kaiser has assured me 
“that he will remove obstacles ın France’s way.” 


THE FIRST “FINAL” SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY. 


The Conference ended in a brilliant victory for France, and a 
loss of prestige to Germany, over and above the usuai act of 
renunciation. She disclaimed as before all political mghts in 
Morocco, and repudiated a design or wish to annex any part of the 
territory, or obiain a footing there. Commercial rights were all 
that she wanted to assert; nothing more. And these were just the 
same as those possessed by other countries, and as little in jeopardy. 
She avowed anew that France has a special interest ın the main- 
tenance of order in the Shereefian Empire. Nothing could be 
clearer o1 more satisfactory than this, as diplomatic documents go. 
In the pre-German era ıt would have satisfied all Europe. After 
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the usual formula about the independence of Morocco, ıt gave 
France as free a hand as any concessions that could now be pur- 
chased from the Wulkelmstrasse by the most generous sacrifice of 
French territory ın Africa. For, as Herr Harden tersely puts ıt: 
“ The State that has a special interest ın the maintenance of order 
“in the Empire may, in order to safeguard it, employ special 
“ measures, which are forbidden to others’’* M. Rouvier was 
overjoyed It was a red-letter day for him when he rose and told 
the Chamber that Germany had acknowledged the right claimed 
by the Republic to settle its frontier disputes directly with Morocco, 
and to assume a special rôle there, not merely ın consequence of its 
geographical position, but also because it ıs a Moslem Power in 
North Africa ruling over six million Mohammedans and 700,000 
colonists. M. Delcassé’s dream was about to be realised The 
last barrier to tts fulfilment had fallen. 

In the eyes of the Republic. Great Britain and the world, then, 
Germany had recognised France’s privileged position and given 
her the right, under certain reasonable conditions, to keep order 
and make her own authority felt and respected. The Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince von Bulow, confirmed this view in a speech 
in which he said, ‘‘ The Conference had a result which, satisfactory 
‘to Germany and France, 1s also beneficial to all civilised States.” 
And Germany’s demeanour for some time after this bore out the 
interpretation put upon the Algeciras Acts by diplomatists of all 
nations. Having given France a free hand, she was now drawing 
the practical consequences. Within twelve months of the signing 
of the Protocol at Algeciras, a punitive expedition was rigged out 
by the Republic, whose soldiers soon occupied Udjda. Was that 
a violation of the Agreement? The Germaft Government, ın the 
person of Herr von Tschirschky, said ıt was not. They had no 
objections to make—it was a move made necessary by the murder 
of French citizens. All other States, ın France’s position, would 
have done the same. Das Vaterland mag ruhig sen. That was 
one instance that seemed to show that Germany was seriously 
playing her part, and had become reconciled to the new order of 
things. 


“FRANCE AND GERMANY ARE UNITED,” 
SAYS THE KAISER’S MINISTER. 


Three months later her sincerity was again put to the test, and 
not yet found waning. The occasion was the murder of nine 
Europeans. Three warships were swiftly despatched by the Re- 
public to Casablanca and Tangiers, and another was demanded for 
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Mazagan. How will Germany take this? people asked. Is ıt not 
a phase of interpenetration? She took it admirably. The Ger- 
man chargé d’affavres seconded the request for a French warship 
at Mazagan, and the Commander of that vessel was instructed to 
protect the lives and property of German subjects as well as of 
French citizens. The Kaiser’s Minister, Herr von Tschirschky, 
in conversation with the French representative of the Republic in 
Berlin, uttered a noteworthy remark, ‘‘ Such events as these,’’ he 
said, “ find us united. You shall see how loyal our policy 1s ”.* 
A couple of days later he said to M. Jules Cambon, the Ambassador 
who is now anxiously negotiating with Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, “ Your firm action commands our entire sympathy.” 
It was touching. France and Germany were dwelling like brethren 
in un1on—the halcyon days of Bismarck’s encouragement and sup- 
port appeared to have returned. The Republic was moving 
forward ın Morocco, and making its authority felt in a way which 
two years before Germany had declared inadmissible. But now 
Germany was most emphatic in her approbation. 

Germany’s friendly attitude towards France received yet another 
solemn confirmation. On February 29th, 1909, a Franco-German 
agreement was struck up, signed, and sealed, by which the Kaiser’s 
Government bound ttself to put no let or hindrance in France’s 
way whenever she might adopt special measures to safeguard her 
special interests in Morocco. Of what use are special interests 
unless effective means can be taken to defend them? In this two- 
sided declaration Germany again promised to confine her solici- 
tude to economic interests. Fair-minded subjects of the Kaiser, 
among them Herr Harden, admit that 1n virtue of the interpretation 
thus put upon the Algeciras Acts by the German and French Gov- 
ernments, France might consider herself warranted ın doing almost 
anything Consequently. the march to Fez this year was but the 
exercise of a recognised right. If the occupation of Udjda and the 
Schauya expedition were legitimate, as the diplomatists of the 
Wuhelmstrasse said they were, the relief of Fez was equally 
legitimate. This ıs so true that no misgivings on the subject were 
expressed by the British or even the German Cabinet. On the con- 
trary, Sir Edward Grey stated in the House of Commons that 1f 
the French Government had not acted as ıt did, His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment would have requested it to render this service to the cause 
of humanity. ‘‘ From Berlin came no protest. The first remark 
‘* which was made aloud was this. ‘ Any fresh infringement of the 
‘< Acts will give us back our freedom of resolve,’ and the follow- 
“ing phrase was Added ın a low tone of voice. ‘ As soon as the 
*«* French have settled down quite snugly, we will put forward our 
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“ demand.’ ’”’* It 1s not an embittered Frenchman who makes 
this remarkable assertion, it ıs an enlightened and patriotic 
German, Maximilian Harden. Just then it leaked out that the 
Kaiser’s Government intended to despatch three warships to 
Moorish waters, but the official press gave the lie to those “who 
spread the report, and stigmatised it as an invention of base calum- 
niators ! 

Then came the coup de théâtre. The Panther set out for the 
roadstead of Agadir, and all Europe was ın a ferment. Now, this 
move was an infraction of the Algeciras Act, for which there was no 
justification. The plea set up was the alleged danger to the lives 
and property of Germans ın consequence of disorders near Agadir. 
But there are no Germans in or near Agadir. Agadir is a closed 
port, and neither Germans nor other foreigners have any business 
there. Besides, if there had been trouble ın that part of the country 
and 1f German residents there were liable to suffer in consequence, 
the Kaiser’s Government was bound by clauses 8 and g of the Act, 
to send in a formal complaint to the General Inspector, through the 
intermediary of the diplomatic corps ın Tangiers, but was debarred 
from despatching a warship. This 1s so true that when a French 
vessel touched at Agadir a twelvemonth ago, in fulfilment of police 
duties, the German Press protested on the untenable ground that 
even French warships on duty may not anchor ın forbidden 
Moorish ports. > 

“ From the year 1880 down to 1910, we have often renounced 
“ our right to co-operate ın the shaping of Morocco’s destinies,” 
writes Herr Harden, and he aptly adds that this summer ıt was not 
France that infringed the Algeciras Acts but Spain, who, 1n spite of 
the Sultan, moved her troops into districts which were in no danger 
whatever, and ın this the Spanish Government was encouraged by 
Berlin, not blamed} And now Germany, having dramatically 
come forward as the champion of the rights of a weak nation against 
France, 1s prosaically asking France to make a bid for the right 
of trampling on those rights and annihilating that weak nation. 
The manceuvre belongs to the stock-in-trade of Prussian and of 
latter-day German diplomatists. Its brutality has aroused the 
peoples of the world to consciousness of the danger they run in 
putting their trust ın parchments signed by the statesmen of 
Berlin. There ıs probably no Great Power which approves 
Germany’s method in this Morocco business. Hungary certainly 
does not. Her Premier Count Khuen Hedervary’s censure left 
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no doubt on this subject, and ıt may be inferred that Austria’s senti- 
ment ıs identical. The British Government has made its views 
known in terms which are at once moderate, firm and unmistak- 
able. Russia supports France loyally. In a word, Europe sees 
and proclaims that right 1s not on Germany’s side, and fears the 
evil days that are coming once the era of might has begun in 
diplomacy. There will then be no guarantee whatever against these 
“ bolts from the blue,” no appeal against the arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of treaty rights and treaty duttes. 


AN ATTEMPT TO WIN LOVE BY VIOLENCE. 


A member of the family of nations whose aims are so inscrutable 
and whose acts so incalculable as are those of Germany must be 
regarded as unsafe. Her restlessness and lack of what other 
Powers term political principle constitute a chronic danger to peace. 
One never knows what to expect next; the past ıs a puzzle, the 
present a surprise, the future a spectre. Who can say what was 
Germany’s real motive in flinging a firebrand into the arsenal of 
Europe at the moment when she was on friendly terms with all the 
Powers and was making them more friendly still? Who can tell 
for certain what aim was pursued by Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
when he resolved to despatch the Panther to Agadir? No one 
Neither in France nor in Britain, nor even in Germany, has the 
riddle been read. The official explanations given were ridiculous 
or incredible. To say that 1t was for the defence of Germans was 
to trifle with the other Powers: there are no Germans there, and 
no dangers. To assert that ıt was in order to safeguard the 
Algeciras Acts 1s preposterous, because they were ignored long 
ago by France and by Spain, with Germany’s express approval. 
Herr Harden’s idea at first was that Germany was preparing to 
drive France into a corner, point significantly to the five million 
bayonets in the Fatherland, and offer her all that she could desire 
in the way of colonies, including Morocco and Abyssinia, tn return 
for such a close union with Germany as that of Austria-Hungary. 
And I feel disposed to share this view. But I cannot yet bring 
myself to see the realisation of this plan as a contingency of the 
immediate future. 


HOW MY KURDISH FRIEND GOT A LOVING WIFE. 


The Russiang have a proverb which says ‘‘ You cannot make 
“ yourself loved by violence.” There is truth in the saying, 
and yet there are exceptions. I remember a Kurdish chief whose 
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gaoler I had bribed to release him temporarily from a Turkish 
prison, where he was under sentence of death, in order to obtain his 
own account of how he and his tribe were wont to rob and burn 
Armenian villages, and to kidnap and slay Armenian men, women 
and children. Among other things, this chieftain told me how one 
day when riding through a village ın Sassun he beheld a comely 
maiden working ın the fields, and how he desired her for his wife. 
But there were several hostile Armenian men hard by. Besides, a 
Christian girl may not marry a Moslem, and very few of them 
regret the prohibition. Another day, as he was again passing the 
same way, he caught sight of the girl again, this tıme alone. “I 
“rode quickly up to her,” he explained to me, “struck her a 
“stunning blow with the butt end of my rifle, lifted her up on the 
“ horse, and galloped away. Soon the whole village rose up in 
“arms. Other villages did the same. The civil, military and 
“ecclesiastical authorities bestirred themselves, and deliberated 
“what to do. Meanwhile I was hiding with my girl. About a 
“fortnight passed before my whereabouts were discovered. Then 
“I was summoned to deliver up the maiden. According to cus- 
“tom, she was to be taken before the Armenian Church digni- 
‘* taries and the Turkish authorities, and called upon to say whether 
‘she would return to her own people and religion or remain with 
‘““me and go over to Islam. Well, she proved a good girl, for she 
‘elected to stay with me, and she is one of my most devoted wives 
“to-day. Let me present you with this silk tobacco pouch which 
“is the work of her hands.” ‘‘ And did she not resent the blow 
““ you dealt her with the butt end of your rifle? ” I inquired. “On 
“the contrary, she thanked me for it. Without that knock, she 
“and I would never have come together.” 

There are then cases ın which individuals are won over by 
violence. There may even be nations which can also be success- 
fully courted ın a similar odd fashion. Austria-Hungary 1s a case 
in point. Is France another of these extraordinary examples? 
Hardly! „But, whatever his aim, the only care of the German 
Foreign Minister, so far as one can now see, was whether circum- 
Stances were favourable to his plan or adverse. What Europe 
would think of ıt did not worry hım much. Whether he was what 
one could term “ playing the game,” he probably never asked hım- 
self. Germany’s interests as he conceived them were alone 
envisaged, irrespective of the effect which his action would have 
upon the interests of all the other States. And that has been, and 
is, the characteristic trait of Germany’s policy, which the people of 
these islands are too apt to forget. It is not necessary to classify 
it ethically. All that is really necessary 1s that it should be realised, 
borne continually in mind, and carefully reckoned with. 
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THE ENTENTE POWERS AS GERMANY SEES THEM. 


In the year 1905 the political constellation seemed favourable to 
a sudden volte face, whereupon Prince von Bulow reversed the 
engines of the State-ship without a moment’s hesitation, and what 
had theretofore been right and fair became henceforward wrong 
and iniquitous; Germany reasserted her foregone rights, went back 
upon her solemn declarations, and gave Europe good grounds for 
apprehending a sanguinary war. Russia, worsted by Japan, was 
unable to support France ın the field, and Great Britain was, it was 
assumed, ready to abandon France ın the hour of her need.* Had 
she ever behaved differently? Why else was she known as “ per- 
“fidious Albion’? But the assumption was groundless and the 
miscalculation fatal. Germany cemented the Anglo-French 
entente instead of splitting it up. This year a series of similar glar- 
ing mistakes ın the reckoning has been made. Germans themselves 
admit ıt, and lay the responsibility for ıt on their Government. 
Russia, 1t was argued, has so much to doin Persia, and will shortly 
be so absorbed by Iranian affairs that she cannot spare time or 
resources even for her Balkan friends. How much less can she 
afford men or money in order to play France’s game in Morocco. 
Consequently she will let Germany and France thresh out the 
matter between them, all the more readily that this 1s the first oppor- 
tunity she has of proving to her powerful neighbour that the 
Darmstadt understanding 1s a real thing, a solid basis on which 
Germany can build her plans. 

Great Britain, too, German statesmen argued, has her hands 
full in Egypt and Persia, and dare not, 1f she would, offend Ger- 
many; nor would she if she could, seeing that the Kaiser during 
his recent visit has transformed the bulk of the British nation into 
friends of his country. It 1s a curious coincidence that whenever 
the Kaiser ıs well received in England his Government indulges 
ın an outburst of diplomatic rowdyism. Besides, England, it was 
argued, has her own domestic crisis to think of. Moreover, as a 
war with Germany would be a calamity for Great Britain, all risk 
of it will be carefully avoided, and the British Government will not 
intervene between Paris and Berlin so long as Germany does not 
press too hard on her western neighbour. Italy 1s, as usual, sitting 
on the fence, and watching which way the cat will jump. Hence 
Germany will have France all to herself, to coax or to intimidate 
as she thinks fit. French statesmen are amenable to argument and 
mindful of precedent. They know full well what a campaign would 
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mean, and will leave no stone unturned to ward it off. When the 
Bosnian crisis was at its height a few years ago, and war loomed 
large on the horizon, M. Clemenceau, then Premier, said to a 
certain statesman, whom I have the privilege of knowing. ‘‘ We 
“cannot go to war, no matter what may befall the Balkans. A 
“campaign would be our ruin, however it ended. Defeat would 
‘mean a catastrophe. So, too, would victory, because the 
“ victorious general would become the popular dictator ’’ Add to 
these considerations the fears produced by anti-militarist and 
Socialist movements, which would be intensified a hundredfold 
by the outbreak of hostilities. 

Such were the propitious circumstances that heartened Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter to make the fateful plunge. 


` 


ALL PARTIES IN BRITAIN ARE WITH FRANCE. 


It ıs a matter for surprise that a well-informed Government like 
that of the Kaiser should entertain such grotesque ideas on the 
subject of the character and temper of the British people, and 
should base its foreign policy on them. The German Embassy in 
London is apparently well served. Certain of its members who 
move continually in all the circles that count ın politics, could 
and should realise how absurd ts the notion that the British nation 
would leave France in the lurch. Moreover, they had recent 
experience to fall back upon. In 1905 they had started from the 
self-same postulate and found it baseless. Once bitten, twice 
shy, 1s a proverb known in Germany Yet they seem to have 
forgotten the lesson and repeated the blundes—happily for those 
purblind English politicians who have been assuring the British 
nation that Germany’s friendship ought to dispense us from 
keeping up our naval strength at the present standard. 

Germany received in return a second lesson, which may this 
time make an impression The Liberal Cabinet delivered ıt. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was rashly believed fo be a peace-at-any-price 
Minister, uttered the warning to all whom ıt may concern ‘‘ Thus 
“far but no farther.” Unionist and Liberal, Radical and Labour 
members were all of one mind. There were no dissidents, there 
was no hesitation The country was one, and the interest felt 
in this question of foreign policy was intense and universal, 
despite the many ordinary and extraordinary matters that called 
for and received the attention of the nation—summer sports, 
aviation, festivities 1n connection with the King’s Coronation, the 
internal crisis and the passions it aroused, the fear of grave events 
in the East of Europe, the certainty of serious troubles in Persia. 
There would have been no grounds for wonder if public interest 
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in the Morocco plunge had been slight and short-lived. But the 
contrary 1s what was observable. Every other question receded to 
the background on the day when the tidings came that the Panther 
had been despatched to Agadir. .\nd since then Germany has 
been picking up ideas on the subject of British ‘‘ perfidy.” 


WHAT GERMANS ARE ASKING FOR. 


It 1s noteworthy that German public opinion buoyed up the 
Kaiser’s Government ın this inexplicable freak. Even democratic 
organs like the Frankfurter Zeitung supported Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter. I personally regard this attitude as quite natural. I 
expected ıt. I have for years been striving to convince people in 
these islands that they ought to be prepared for it, instead of 
cheitshing the delusion that the German people are pulling one 
way and the German Government another way [In every national 
crisis by whomsoever conjured up, they will both be found on the 
same side, and ıt would be astonishing were ıt otherwise. 

What Germany really wants 1s still a matter of guess work. My 
belief ıs that she 1s endeavouring to separate Great Britain from 
France, and to hug the latter country in a lasting and fatal 
embrace But there are many lesser desires and less grandiose 
aims, which have been publicly expressed during the past few 
weeks. Some Germans demand a considerable portion of territory 
in South Morocco, to be used for colonising, and German Maure- 
tania ıs the name they have already given it.* Copper, iron ore, and 
cotton could be exported from the port of Agadir in German 
bottoms by a thriving colony of German miners, planters, and 
farmers. But even acursory analysis of this day-dream shows how 
wild and chimerical it ıs. Statesmen scout the notion. More 
serious 1s that entertained by an influential group of manufacturers 
and capitalists, to obtain and exploit mining concessions in South 
Morocco, which would supply the German metallurgical industry 
with raw material at a moderate price. Iron ore ıs becoming scarce, 
not only in Germany, but everywhere. One of the two groups of 
speculators who would gladly see this project realised 1s that of 
Thirssen and Krupp,} who can count on the co-operation of Dutch 
and Spanish partners. The other group ıs represented by the 
brothers Mannesmann, one of whom I know personally. Tne 
Thirssen-Krupp group are backed up by a Rotterdam steam 
navigation company, while the firm of Mannesmann Bros. ıs 
supported by Herr Ballin, the Director of the Hamburg-Amertcan 
line of steamers. This gentleman, who is a persona grata at the Court 
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of Berlin, 1s credited with having advised the Kaiser to send a 
warship to Agadir, while Krupp, 1.e., Herr von Bohlen-Halbach, 
1s reported to have hied him to the Emperor with the respectful 
request that the war vessel be recalled as noiselessly as may be.* 


~ 


THE POLICY OF COMPENSATIONS. 


Parallel with these velleities runs a series of concrete political 
projects, which are euphemistically known as ‘‘ compensations.” 
One of these presupposes the partition of Morocco, and 1s wisely 
negatived by the cleverest heads ın the Fatherland. Another 1s 
founded on the utter abandonment to France of Morocco, in return 
for concessions ın Africa. One of the best known proposals of this 
nature appeared ın the journal Tag, over the signature of a deputy 
of the Reichstag, Herr Erzberger. And this 1s what he writes :— 
‘“ The policy of compensations would permit France to build up 
“her North African Colonial Empire, and to incorporate Morocco 
‘in it, while respecting, of course, German interests in the matter 
“* of freedom of trade, freedom of land purchase, the recognition of 
“acquired rights, abstention from export duties, etc. In this 
“way Germany would be making a huge sacrifice, especially by 
“thus bestowing upon France the possibility of creating a black 
‘army. Isay possibility. The price to be paid ın return by France, 
“in view of this German sacrifice, would have to be very great and 
“far-reaching, particularly because an understanding with Paris 
“ would contribute to the furtherance of French interests in other 
** directions as well. The compromise would have to be made ın 
“* Africa. Germany has never insisted on obtaining ın Europe a 
‘“ compensation for an increase of France’s power.’’+ 

Whether anything or nothing comes of these schemes, they are 
worth taking to heart as signs and tokens of what Germany 1s 
prepared to do, and also as a standard by which to gauge the value 
of the stand which she often makes for justice and fair play. France 
is to be encouraged to swallow up Morocco, provided that Germany 
makes a good thing by it. But whether that consummation would 
be derogatory to the dignity of the Kaiser who promised to respect 
Morocco’s independence, and to deal in future directly with the 
Sultan, whether ıt would suit the needs, further the interests, or 
run counter to the obligations of other Powers, are matters which 
seemingly do not come up for consideration at all. Does it benefit 
Germany, is apparently the only question asked ; and if the answer 
be ın the affirmative, nothing more is needed. Deutschland wher 
Alles. j 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS. 


My own view of the matter 1s, as already stated, that when the 
Panther was despatched to Agadir, one of our warships, together 
with cruisers from Russia and Italy, ought to have been sent to 
keep it company. And then the significance of the German 
measure would have been lessened enormously. In the second 
place, no such questions ought to have been put to the Wilhelm- 
strasse as M. Jules Cambon was instructed to ask, viz., What 1s 
the price that Germany sets upon an agreement à l’amable? 


h There was no solid ground for any such demands at the time, and 


it was a tactical blunder to assume that there were. France played 
Germany’s game by her nervousness and anxiety to end the crisis, 
and the other Powers followed suit by letting France believe that 
she was taking the right course. 

Germany’s opening in this international chess match warranted 
the assumption that the stakes to be played for were enormous, and 
that if the game could not be finished ın the Council Chamber, tt 
would be continued and ended on the battle field. Perhaps the 
attitude of Great Britain may prove an insurmountable obstacle to 


these tactics, and Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter may be glad of a—- 


bridge whereon to recross the Rubicon. Some of his German criti¢s 
are wroth that he did not count the cost more carefully before 
beginning to build. Herr Harden, for example, ıs for a might- 
struggle or none at all. ‘‘ He who can put five million German 
“ soldiers ın the field, can also dictate to the French the terms on 
“which the North African Empire, la nouvelle France, with its 
“brown army divisions, 1s available. He who lacks the nerve 
“‘to do this ought never to have ventured to move forward into the 
“‘fire-line of European jeers. We do not want to receive damages, 
“‘ either in Sus or on the Congo. It 1s a struggle for might, for the 
“future of the German Empire. Another reverse, a shilly-shally- 
“ing retreat, and then only the sword can save what tongue and 
‘“ pen have jeopardised.’’* 


ROMANCE FROM THE LAND OF THE NIGHTINGALE 
AND THE ROSE. 


From the land of the nightingale and the rose come sensational 
tidings, tinged with romance, which remind us of the possibilities 
of politics ın the pre-electric era. The ex-Shah of Persia suddenly 
disappearing from Karlsbad, where he was believed to be meditat- 
ing on the inconstancy of fortune, all at once appeared on the 
South Coast of the*Caspian and raised an army of nomadic Turk- 
men, at the head of which he entered Astrabad, while his kinsman, 
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Salar-ud-Dowleh, has occupied Kirmanshah. The reigning Shah’s 
troops have taken flight and the local authorities have run away. 
The two personages who are engaged in overthrowing the Govern- 
ment having become responsible for the lives and property of 
foreigners, may for this reason enter into some kind of relations 
with Russian representatives in the districts which they occupy. 
And then a new act of the Persian drama begins. Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba ıs the picture which Mohammed Alt’s flight from 
Karlsbad conjures up in the mind of the student of history. There 
is something refreshing ın the recklessness of the fallen monarch, 
which half reconciles one to his heavy physique, his vulgar vices, 
and his petty ways. He 1s apparently one of the few sovereigns 
who believe in themselves and dare stake something—nay every- 
thing—on their faith. When one thinks of the average monarch 
in exile, his bold words, his mild deeds, and his pious resignation 
to Fate, when one calls to mind Abdul Hamid, who gave up the 
fight before a decisive battle had been fought, and with the ele- 
ments of victory in his hands; of King Manoel, who quitted his 
country, leaving behind a powerful monarchical army eager to be 
led against the enemy, and the known loyalty of the bulk of the 
people untested, one feels a ‘‘ sneaking regard’’ for Mohammed 
Alı, whose departure from Persia a couple of years ago was not a 
whit more dignified. 


THE EX-SHAH’S ANTECEDENTS. 


Four and a half years ago, at the age of thirty-five, Mohammed 
Alı ascended the throne, on the death of his father, Muzaffer 
Ed-din, under most unpropitious conditions, and during his short 
reign he approved himself one of the most narrow-minded, arbi- 
trary, and cruel despots of the worst dynasty that has ever ruled 
Iran. His father, terrified by popular tumults and weakened by 
incurable disease, had bestowed a constitution on his people, who 
were utterly incapable of benefiting by it. The son resented the 
weakness of the father and the eagerness of the Liberal party, and 
resolved to undo the work of both. The task was not easy, but if tt 
had been much more facile than 1t was Mohammed Ali would have 
bungled ıt. His methods, so far from being adjusted to his ends, 
were calculated to thwart them. He estranged his friends; he em- 
bittered the enemies of the monarchy. When he could not abolish 
a measure to which he took exception, he invariably sought to 
exasperate its framer, or to punish its advocates. He extorted 
money from wealthy individuals by threats; he robbed the public 
by unjust taxation and by appointing rapaciotis satraps. He sold 
justice, purchased obsequiousness, and kindled a fierce opposition 
everywhere. Street tumults in Teheran and other towns grew fre- 
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quent. The Shah asked for the surrender of the revolutionary 
leaders. His demand was refused. He then suspended the Con- 
stitution. Disorders ensued. Russia despatched troops for the 
protection of fore.gners—an act which filled up the measure of the 
Shah’s sins, for ıt was put down to his instigation or connivance. 
And at last he sacrificed his crown to his life, abdicated in favour of 
his son, a boy of eleven, and quitted the country. For a time he 
resided ın Odessa, living on the pension which the revolutionary 
Government settled upon him unwillingly and paid him irregularly. 
A couple of months ago he left Russia for Austria, and then, say- 
ing that he was going to Marienbad, he vanished. A railway 
ticket and a false passport took him through Russia, and on his 
arrival on the coast of the Caspian, the Turkmen—men of his race 
and friends of his dynasty—flocked to his banner, and helped him 
to take Astrabad and march towards Teheran. 


THE LOVING SON OFFERS A REWARD FOR THE 
HEAD OF HIS FATHER 


Bad as was the reign of Mohammed Alı, ıt 1s to be feared that 
the musrule of the ‘‘ Constitutionalists,’? which succeeded it, has 
been worse That must be our inference if we take results as our 
standard. To the Russian occupation British intervention was 
for a time on the point of being superadded. Lıfe and property 
became more insecure under the boy Shah than under his un- 
principled father. New men arose, who had nothing great but their 
greed and rapacity Justice was bought and sold. Cruelty was 
officially practised and standardised. Extortion was employed by 
all who possessed the power to terrorise,—and the latter state of 
Iran became worse than the former. Pressure from Great Britain, 
and the advent of an American Treasurer, Mr Morgan Shuster, 
bid fair to bring about a change for the better But the people 
who prefer peace to politics, and lucrative trade to constitutional 
reform, would rejoice if the ex-Shah, sobered by experience, and 
enlightened by his acquaintance with foreign countries, gave them 
a spell of national tranquility Hs own kith and kin, the Turkmen, 
restless spirits, who love carnage and rapine and care little for 
God or man, are his natural allies His design was carefully 
planned, and cleverly prepared for ın his own country, and strange 
to say, although ıt was known ın advance by the Government of 
Teheran, the tidings appear to have caused little excitement, and 
to have called forth no methodical resistance. The Cabinet in 
Teheran has, indéed, formulated anathemas, and decreed outlawry 
against the Pretender, but has taken no effective measures to drive 
him out of the country. Two thousand Bakhtiari troops received 
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orders to march against the rebel on whose head a price has been 
set, but though the spirit be willing, the flesh ıs weak. 

This offer of a reward ıs noteworthy. It creates a curious situa- 
tion, on which it 1s interesting to dwell. The Persian House of 
Justice, or Parliament, values the head of Mohammed Alı at about 
419,000, and the heads of the two Princes, his kinsmen, who have 
espoused his cause, at about £4,600 each. An assassin, therefore, 
who contrives to murder the father, and brings the gory head to 
the palace of the son, can ask, and will receive, £19,000 for his 
sanguinary feat, that being the recompense offered ın the name 
of the son for the slaying of the father, whose return he ardently 
desires. Deterrent measures are threatened against all who join 
the growing army of the ex-Shah. One of his dependents, who 
committed no crime, but was known to have been loyal and devoted 
to his master, has been arrested and put to death summarily, 
without trial or formal accusation. Hadyjid-ud-Dowleh was a 
popular figure in Teheran, where his gifts as a story-teller were 
widely known and greatly appreciated. In a constitutional country 
it ought to be possible to dispense with arbitrary and sanguinary 
acts of this nature, but with Persian constitutionalism they are 
deemed to be in perfect keeping. 


TURKEY: ROCKS AHEAD! 


In Turkey the danger emanating from Albania is said to have 
vanished It would be truer to fact to say that the 1mmediate 
‘danger which threatened from one tribe of the Albanians has been 
temporarily dispelled—temporarily. The Young Turks have 
promised to make far-reaching concessions, which they may not 
be able to carry out. Their power to keep their word is now as 
much doubted as their will Hence, the submission of the 
Malissors 1s taken by those who are versed in Eastern politics to 
be conditional, and therefore provisional. It 1s argued that the 
Sublime Porte wili not, and cannot, redeem a promise, the realisa- 
tion of which would be a source of endless trouble for the country 
and of disaster for the régime, and ıt would run counter to pre- 
cedent. The insurrections inaugurated by other Albanian tribes 
were ended by concessions which have remained a dead letter. 
Those which were made to the Mal:Ssors being much more con- 
siderable, were humiliatrng—for much milder demands had been 
‘disallowed them on the ground that to grant them would have been 
derogatory to the dignity of the Empire; and 1f the slighter con- 
cessions were undignified, what 1s to be said of the greater? The 
Government could not justify such weakness in the eyes of the 
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nation, which knows that the promise was made under pressure, 
im consequence of the intervention of the Powers. It was a 
chapter taken from Hamidian Turkish history. 

Another consideration 1s this If the Turkish Cabinet were 
mindful of the responsibilities and duties of a civilised and 
civilising Government, ıt would not have set up one measure fot 
the Malissors, and another for the other nationalities, but would 
have bettered the condition of all on identical lines, and without 
waiting to be coerced. 


MOSLEM VERSUS CHRISTIAN. 


History tells us that as yet Turkey, whether Young or Old, has 
never kept any such promises. Every Turkish Government has 
lived on expedients, from hand to mouth. The grant of a Consti- 
tution was the last reform promised, but even it has not yet been 
carried out The Christian elements are inadequately represented. 
The gross partiality of the Committee disunited the Moslems and 
united the Christians. One of the effects of this action has been the 
formation of several secret Christian Committees, under high 
ecclesiastical patronage, for the legitimate purpose of defending 
rights that are being systematically violated. 

The Committee itself ıs not united. Many of its members, 
honest, level-headed men, are gradually withdrawing, and 
grouping themselves with other straightforward people to form a 
solid opposition. Of the newest of these groups, Colonel Sadik 
Bey 1s the respected chief. Hus friends have detached themselves 
from the Committeé of Union and Progress, and others are 
following their example. Their programme ıs praiseworthy. 
Their first care 1s to keep the army from meddling with home and 
foreign politics, and to banish once for all every trace of secret and 
irresponsible power, which 1s the bane of the country. The 
correlates of political power should be public criticism and heavy 
responsibilities. Turkey 1s being ruined, they say, by secret 
societies, irresponsibly wielding absolute power. Sadik Bey has 
forty adherents in the Chamber, and a very large following ın the 
country He ıs not a revolutionist, he repudiates violence and 
bloodshed as a means of success His aims and his methods are 
winning for hım wide-spread sympathy at home and abroad 

I should not be ın the least surprised if before autumn has worn 
into winter, the elements of salutary opposition and constructive 
reform in the Empire were to crystallise into something less 
repellent than the régime which reposes on the three-legged 
gallows and the bayonet. That such evolution as 1s to take place 
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will proceed on the lines of so-called Young Turkism 1s to me 
incredible. 7 


ENTER THE KURDS. 


Besides the Albanian source of dangers, and the conflict of the 
Committee itself, there are the Kurds to be considered, and as yet 
they have made no sign They, too, form a homogeneous and 
compact nation—a nation of the Indo-Celtic family, highly gifted 
by nature, waiting only for the magic wand of the schoolmaster. 
The Kurds of Turkey are largely nomads, but those of Persia have 
long since settled down to trade and commerce. This people has 
often given administrators and warriors to both Turkey and Persia. 
By none of the nationalities was the Constitution more warmly 
welcomed than by the Kurds, who may perhaps have expected 
special boons from it, but they were quite sure that ıt would give 
them rights at least equal to those of the Armenians. But the 
Armenian Dashnaks,* having made common cause with the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, received enormous privileges in 
‘return They enjoy, say the Kurds, extra legal rights in 
Kurdistan. Dashnak assassins who have murdered Kurds are sure 
of going unpunished, it 1s alleged. Hence, committees for self- 
defence are being- formed among the Kurds, and a movement ts 
in preparation, of which much may be heard in the future. One 
hopes fervently that it will not begin with massacre. 


ALS 
tee 


E. J. Ditton. 


* Member of a secret revolutionary society 
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LITERARY GENIUS, 


To loneliness of genius 1s a commonplace of the platitu- 

dinarian; and one wonders on what evidence the platitude 1s 
based. Proverbs usually run in positive and negative pairs ın order 
to cover the whole field of consolation, and perhaps this quasi- 
proverb has as its counterpart the gregariousness of genius. For 
in truth genius, or at any rate literary genius, 1s of necessity in 
touch with the whole gamut of experience, and loneliness 1s a 
condition that genius, if ıt ıs to pay in work the toll of greatness, 
must of necessity abhor. Indeed, ın so far as genius ın any sphere 
of work ıs lonely, ıt pays the penalty ın want of balance, ın want 
of thoroughness, in want of full and complete realisation of itself. 
This 1s especially the case in science. The great Darwin specifically 
regretted the limitations of his outlook; while a far greater man 
than Darwin, Newton, was supremely great because no avenue of 
mind or spirit was closed to his intense but untroubled vision. The 
greatest minds ın science and in literature have been minds in 
contact by choice with the entire range of physical, mental, and 
spiritual phenomena open to their age. Theoretically this ought 
to be true, for there are no isolated compartments ın the universe 
of ideas. All ideas of things felt, or thought, or experienced, are 
related to one another in some vital way the profoundest value of 
human genus ts the exhibition of the subtle relationships that bind 
as with chains all the thoughts of men and yearnings of beasts and 
operations of nature into phases, as it were, of some all-pervading, 
ever-persisting thought emanating from a Creative and Sustaining 
Mind. 


Homo sum , human: nihil! a me alienum puto ; 
nor anything of God. 
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This 1s not only theoretically true; ıt is illustrated by the lives 
and work of the greatest men. The fact might be illustrated from 
all ages, but it 1s sufficient for the present purpose merely to refer 
to the supreme poets of medizval and modern Europe. When we 
consider Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and 
Browning, we see men to whom the entre activities of their age, 
not this or that phase of life, but the whole phenomena of the 
Universe as they saw it, were of profound and personal interest. 
Yet it is perhaps two of these names, coupled with two additional 
English names, that have intensified the idea of the loneliness of 
genius. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Browning were 
beyond all doubt men to whom nothing was common or unclean; 
they moved among men, and from what they saw deduced the 
Providence of God. They saw life clearly and they saw it whole, 
as one of our own poets has said; and, mingling with the crowd, 
they acquired the power to write what never before was writ. But 
what shall we say of Dante and Milton? Were these not men who 
dwelt apart—men soured with adversity, to whom Cæsar was not 
Cæsar, to whom death came like splendid lightning at the end of 
a tiresome and dark day? The loneliness and the terribleness of 
Dante Alighieri became almost as permanent a tradition as the 
apartness of the great Virgil, to whom men raised altars as to a 
deity. To the Middle Ages Virgil was a necromancer, a godlike 
being whose Aeneid was a book of Holy Writ. Are not the Sortes 
Virgilane with us to this day?* But Virgil ıs a kindly god 
interested ın our little affairs, though he dwells apart. It was not 
so with the traditional Dante. Tradition, says Mr. Wicksteed in 
one of hus exquisite sermons on Dante, ‘‘ tells of the women who 
“ shrank aside as Dante passed them by, and said one to another, - 
“ shuduering as they spoke, ‘See how his black hair crisped in 
“ ‘the fire as he passed through Hell!’ But no tradition tells 
“of awe-struck passers-by who noted that the stains had been 
‘“ wiped from that clear brow in Purgatory, that the gleam of that 
““ pure and dauntless eye had been kindled in Heaven.” But Dante 
did not stand apart from men: the whole of the mighty Comedy, 
which later ages rightly called “ Divine,” is replete with human 
interest necessarily gathered in daily intercourse with men. ‘The 
fifty-six years of the Florentine poet, like the fifty-six years of our 
Warwickshire poet, were filled from the cradle to the grave with 
the sound of human voices attuned to some interior voice of love, 
the voice of Beatrice or of Ophelia. ‘‘ Our earth here,” and all 
that it means, was a ceaseless source of inspiration to both poets, 
and when that mystic poet, Blake, claimed to have personal know- 


*Virgil’s aid was recently invoked to decide the fate of the House of Lords 
The half-lne that gave the immediate answer was “ factoque his fine qmievit ” 
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ledge of Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, he rather 
claimed for them a continued interest ın the world that they loved 
so well, than for himself access to a remote region of praise. That 
Dante was embittered by the changes of political fortune that 
carried him from the Florentine leadership in the year 1300 into 
the exile which was ended at Ravenna one-and-twenty years later, 
we need not doubt, but it was ın those years that he produced the 
Comedy, and exhibited his profound knowledge of every aspect 
of human and spiritual activity. When Florence lost her Prior, 
“literature gained her King, and this long period of compulsory 
withdrawal from the activities of statesmanship 1s evidence not of 
the loneliness, but of the indestructible qualities, the intensity, the 
universality of supreme literary genius. Dante was not content to 
suffer and be strong, he was determined that his sufferings should 
be the birth pangs of a deathless child of genius. Thrust out of the 
political and social life that had been the scene of his experience, 
he “turned his necessity to glorious gain,” and gave us not the 
soured reflections of a political outcast, but a cosmic work in which 
the forces of human nature are projected on to universal planes 
which exhibit 


L’Amor che muove ıl Sole e Paltre stelle. 


As it was with Dante, so was it with Milton. We watch the 
evolution of his profound but passionate nature, and see him, the 
heir of all the European culture of his age, slowly rise to leadership 
in the State, the Foreign Secretary of perhaps the greatest of all 
English politicians, Cromwell. With the fateful year 1658 his 
life of political activity, the ceaseless burden of which was too much 
for any man, came to a sudden and an ignominious end. He, too, 
passed into virtual exile, into poverty, obscurity, and into the soul- 
rending deeps of physical blindness. Here was the test of genius. 
In such a crisis, anything less than supreme genius must fail and 
be forgotten. Yet the man’s chief contribution to the world for 
which he had spent himself, as yet remained unwritten. Out of the 
darkness and into the outer darkness he poured forth the pure flame 
of his genius, and sang with a clear and certain voice, not some em- 
bittered protest against man and fate, but the deathless epic of 
Liberty, based not on the natal rights of man but upon Love, the 
Love that moves the sun and other stars. Those fourteen years of 
enforced abstinence from human affairs, of enforced loneliness, 
were the years when the keen human activities of a long and tem- 
pestuous life were stripped of their mere temporal aspects, and 
were, as in the case of Dante, projected on to universal planes 
which exhibit the forces of Love working out the liberty and the 
salvation of man. The extraordinary parallelism of the lives and 
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works of Dante and Milton gives us more insight into the true 
nature of literary genius than any other fact in the history of litera- 
ture. ' 

But it will be said by some that the cases of Shelley and Words- 
worth are really evidence on the other side, and prove that pure 
literary genius 1s ın fact solitary and something apart from human 
life. But these instances prove nothing of the sort. That Shelley 
was a very great poet none who have a right to an opinion will 
deny, and that he might have become one of the great world poets 
is a tenable proposition; though the absence of complete sanity 
which was exhibited in many of the actions of his sordid and 1n- 
tolerable private life makes this, on any definition of genius, 
unlikely. A scholar and one of the most musical of poets; the 
possessor of an imagination that read into the phenomena of 
Nature wonderful spiritual analogies; a master of words and a 
wielder of a magic line, his work, nevertheless, never attained any 
full measure of immortality for the simple reason that a poet’s 
theme must have as its ultimate judge the human soul ; and the poet 
who does not know man, who has an incomplete view of human 
nature, who is ignorant of the supreme possibilities of that nature, 
can never enunciate those profound truths which alone give immor- 
tality to literature. That Shelley might have attained to such 
knowledge is, as we have said, possible, but he died young, and his 
fate 1s rather to glorify anthologies of English verse than to inspire 
successive generations of men. 

Wordsworth is a far more difficult case. for here we have a poet 
of the highest rank who, brought into touch with the French 
Revolution and the terrtble developments of human nature which 
that social maelstrom presented to the world, shrank back alto- 
gether from the activities of human life, and attempted to re- 
construct from the panorama of non-human nature and from the 
lives of men, women, and children living ın the lonely simplicity 
of vale and hill, a scheme of human happiness that has beyond all 
doubt affected the minds of men during a whole century Far be it 
from a critic to dismiss the Wordsworthian theory of society, the 
return to nature and simplicity, as either absurd or impossible. 
That whole scheme was the slow and deliberate conclusion of one 
of the greatest minds of the nineteenth century and towards that 
scheme many of us are turning to-day with a renewed sense of 
hopefulness as the growth of population and of great cities are 
feeling checks on every side. Wordsworth’s contribution to human 
thought, based as it ıs on a sense‘of universal love comparable to 
the sense possessed by Dante and Milton, 1s ah expanding force 
destined to play a profound part in the history of humanity. But for 
the moment the point is whether Wordsworth’s genius was lonely, 
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Bussell’s lengthy work on the constitutional history from 81 A.D. 
to 1081 A.D. was issued last year, and quite recently we have had 
the second edition of Dr. Rice Holmes’ monumental work on 
Casar’s Conquest of Gaul (which has been “ revised throughout 
“and largely re-written’’), while Dr. Scott Holmes has also 
recently issued his Birkbeck Lectures for 1907 and 1908, thus 
placing us in possession for the first time of something really 
adequate in the way of historical criticism of the material available 
for the first six centuries in Gaul. To these books we must add 
=] ucker’s very admirable account of Roman life in the age 
d Nero, a work that supplements ın many partıculars 
the other works before us; a work, too, 
h into the arena of history. We do 
at the authors of the three works 
f the living human element 
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that of the Augustan age. To-day education of every kind is 
eagerly sought after by the entire community, and on all sides the 
effort 1s made to teach men and women to think honestly and 
clearly on the whole question of government, to-day there 1s no 
slave class, and to-day religion 1s a profound, personal factor ın 
the life of the masses, pure religion and undefiled. Yet certainly 
Mr. Bussell in his brilliant and often paradoxical pages makes us 
realise as never before the profound usefulness of history as throw- 
ing light on modern problems; for though history never repeats. 
itself, the same laws are operating always, and if we can det 
those laws at work in the days of the Roman Empire 
something towards formulating them and ap 
the solution of our problems. The fact 
engaged ın tracing, not the fortu 
story of public opinion as 
Empire until the en 


Ansen -- haw ah. 
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the Roman occupation of Britain. We notice that Dr. Rice 
Holmes has finally come to the conclusion ‘‘ that the balance of 
‘ probability ıs largely in favour of Boulogne ” as the starting- 
point of Cæsar’s first expedition to Britain. It ıs impossible not 
to quote an estimate of Cæsar given by this enthusiastic historian : 


His secret service was perfectly organised. Huis geographical 
intuition was as unerring as that of Napoleon. He knew both 
how to govern and how to fascinate his soldiers, so that they 
would strain every nerve to win his praise,—all the more because 
they saw that he was more careful of their lives than of his own. 
Emergencies the most sudden and alarming, even when they 
resulted from his own mistakes, seergggigmely to make him more 
calm He was not only master cience of his time, 
nting expedients. 
he was always 
He knew 

an of 
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circumstances by one party, or indeed at the will of the 
parents, ıt could not be contemporary with a coemptionate mar- 
riage; and its dissolution was fettered by marriage settlements. 
However, this 1s minute criticism. The book gives an excellent 
picture of life as the Romans lived it eighteen centuries ago. 
These books are one and all a large help in understanding Dr. 
Scott Holmes’ original and very important monograph on the 
Christian Church ın Gaul. It 1s desirable to quote a passage from 
the preface as to the claims of the book. 
The subject has never been taken up on such serious lines of 
historical criticism by any English writer. The German writers 


are often out o athy with Church organisation, and confine 
their attenti ndations of that Teutonic society on 


which thei e of them 
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work and schools of Cassian were destined to bring the 
ancient Roman system of education into organic relationship 
with the educational systems of the middle ages and of 
modern times. To the historian of education this book is one of 
the profoundest interest, though we wish that more detailed 
material had been supplied. It 1s not possible here to go into 
technical details. The work is a necessary preliminary of any 
adequate discussion of the Early Church in Britain, and ts indeed 
“the result of the author’s study of the origin and settlement 
‘fof the Church ın England, and of his desire to come to 
‘some reliable conclusions as to the condition of the Church 
‘in Britain before the English invasion.’’ Dr. Scott Holmes, 
in dealing with that period, will certainly not omit to use the 
material supplied by the Welsh documents. It 1s, indeed, 
remarkable to find 1n Wales, as late as the eleventh century, 
traces of an hereditary episcopate. For our own part, we think 
that the association with Papal Rome was of the slightest 
kind until the coming of Augustine, we much doubt if the 
fourth century association with Rome shows anything that can be 
called allegiance. Dr. Scott Holmes 1s no doubt formulating 
views on these questions; indeed, he partially indicates these views 
in this work. 


* * * 


MR. FULLER-MAITLAND ON BRAHMS.* 


Though the literature relating to Brahms 1s now of considerable 
dimensions, the biégraphical study of such a competent critic as 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland 1s by no means superfluous. New materials, 
both ın the form of correspondence and reminiscences, have ap- 
peared during recent years, and the present volume will take its 
place as the most authoritative work on one of the greatest names 
in the history of music. The author writes throughout as a whole- 
hearted admirer. He reminds us that the fame of Brahms, like 
that of Bach and Beethoven, has steadily grown and 1s still grow- 
ing. While conceding that some of the master’s works are less 
perfect than others, he refuses to admit any justification for the 
criticism most commonly advanced. ‘‘ It has always been difficult 
“ to get into the position of a person who finds Brahms puzzling 
“or crabbed. The master’s ways have always seemed the most 
“ natural and gracious that could be conceived. He speaks to the 
“ heart with a rare directness, and uses phrases that seem to come 
“ from the home of the soul.” 


* Brahms By J A Fuller-Maitland (Methuen, rgrr ) 
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The happy, uneventful life of the composer 1s narrated briefly and 
skilfully. Born in Hamburg in 1833, the son of a musician, he 
gave public performances on the piano while still a boy, and began 
to compose before he was out of his teens. At the age of twenty 
he commenced his lifelong friendship with Joachim, and made the 
acquaintance of the Schumanns. As everyone knows, the 
elder composer recognised the genius of his youthful visitor, and 
proclaimed to the world the appearance of a new star of the first 
magnitude. When Schumann died, a year or two afterwards, 
Brahms and Joachim found a new link ın their almost filial devo- 
tion to his illustrious widow. The history of music possesses no 
more precious memory than that of the unbroken harmony and 
mutual help of the composer, the greatest of violinists and the 
most famous of woman pianists. 

Unlike Wagner, who had to wait for full appreciation till he was 
over fifty, Brahms found recognition at once, and was free from 
the torturing anxietses which beset and often paralyse artistic 
genius. At twenty-nine he accepted an engagement ın Vienna, 
which he was to make his permanent home. The Requem, 
which he wrote during the years immediately following his change 
of residence, gave him a European reputation, and many of his 
masterpieces enjoyed the inestimable advantage of being ınter- 
preted to the world by Joachim and Madame Schumann. 

Few composers have lived a life of such outward and inward 
harmony. Distracted neither by love affairs nor competing in- 
terests, he devoted himself for nearly half-a-century to his art. 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland surveys his compositions in a series of ın- 
teresting chapters, and finds him supreme in every branch. His 
works for the piano, written chiefly at the beginning and end of 
his life, his choral and orchestral writings, his songs, his concerted 
music, are passed in review. All tell the same tale—perfection of 
structure, originality of conception, strength, depth, beauty. The 
lover of Brahms will find it interesting to compare his own judg- 
ments on particular compositions with those of such an experienced 
critic, and will, perhaps, turn with renewed zest to some of the 
works which he has not hitherto appreciated at their true value. 


* ® # 


BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE GREAT WAR.* 


Our modern historians are for the most part honest pedestrians, 
chroniclers of the graver sort, who have done and are doing 
splendid work for the future of English history.* But to be frank, 


* British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814 The Ford Lectures for 1910 By 
the Hon J W Fortescue Oxford at the Clarendon Press (price 7s 6d net). 
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they are as a class somewhat uninspired. Their work is photo- 
graphy at its best: the dry plate has conquered time as well as 
space. But it has the fault of photography—it lacks the elements 
of lıfe and character. Mr. Fortescue is an exception to this rule. 
He writes prose which, whether we agree with the views ıt con- 
veys or not, we must read. He gives us character sketches which, 
whether they are true to life or not, are undoubtedly alive. For 
the moment we share his hates and his loves. That Mr. Fortescue 
is a discreet writer we can hardly contend. His attack on America 
1s grossly exaggerated, and, even if true, was not worth the trouble 
of making; for no one would deny that up to 1865 the American 
nation was insular and ignorant, and since then has grown rather 
faster than her sense of-responsibility. Time and education will 
correct these things, and we may believe that her future and ours 
will be connected by moral ties far more binding than those severed 
in the reign of King George III. Mr. Fortescue, however, has 
done good work ın showing us the part played by King George in 
the great struggle, and by giving us a juster view of this King 
than has yet been written .— 


“ British statesmen may be thankful that the King took the 
awful load of this Ameiican question upon his own shoulders ; but 
they must not suppose that, because he fell beneath it, it could 
have been carried by any one else . . . . Among the gifts 
of George the Third were courage of the very highest order, and 
a tenacity of purpose which was extremely difficult to shake Be- 
ing now the weaker party, he was reduced, in order to gain his 
ends, to the arts of a very skilful and unscrupulous tactician. He 
was, however, very far from being a mere schemer. He had by 
this tıme much experience of business, a great knowledge of public 
affairs, and a very shrewd insight into the minds of men His 
memory was peculiarly retentive , his industry and attention to 
official matters were indefatigable, and his yudgment by no means 
to be lightly valued. The number of his mmutes, brief but pithy, 
attached to official papers, shows the care with which he perused 
them ; and it may be added that he had a vigilant and unerring 
eye for a Whig job ”’ 


That the King had the good of the country constantly at heart 
is proved by his close interest in the formation of a scheme of 
national education. Mr. Fortescue’s criticism of Lord Rosebery’s 
view of the King 1s pungent and good. 

The next figure to the King 1s William Pitt. On the whole we 
are inclined to think that he ıs underrated ın these lectures. That 
he was not a first-rate War Minister we must agree, yet we may 
well feel with Mr? William Hunt that 


‘‘ While mistakes on the conduct of the war forbid us to call 
him a great War Minister in the narrower sense of the term, we 
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should scarcely refuse that praise in a wider, truer sense to a 
Munister so dauntless in adversity, so fertile ın resource, so 
deservedly trusted by the nation as ‘ the pilot who weathered the 


storm.’ ”’ 


In his various criticisms of Pitt, Mr. Fortescue leaves a general 
impression that he was not a great man, though he certainly does 
not mean to convey this impression, for he adopts M. Sorel’s 
general view that Pitt was Napoleon’s only great adversary, and 
tells us that “ıt was his noble spirit and lofty example which 
“ trained the nation to self-denial and endurance, and trained also 
“the younger generation of statesmen to a like courage and 
‘constancy with his own.” 

Mr. Fortescue, in his account of Pitt, striking though it ts ın fact, 
hardly gives us a well-proportioned picture. Indeed, this writer is 
always too near his matertal to give us a focussed view. It ts true 
enough that Pitt frittered away the scanty armies of England, and 
that, from a military point of view, his tactics were impossible, as 
well as grossly unfair, to the French Royalists and others; but it 
would be blindness not to see a larger plan behind the military 1dea, 
and in great measure we owe a considerable portion of our 
dominions beyond the sea to that larger plan. The combination 
of Pitt and Nelson was, in fact, too much for Napoleon. And, if 
Austerlitz broke Pitt’s heart, Trafalgar a few weeks before had 
saved Europe. Mr. Fortescue seems hardly to appreciate the 
supreme importance of the long naval campaign ın the Mediter- 
ranean and in distant oceans that culminated at Trafalgar, almost 
in home waters. Yet no adequate estimate of Pitt can be made that 
leaves this out of account. But on the question of the navy, Mr. 
Fortescue (who 1s throughout a severe critic of Lord Rosebery) cor- 
rects what he rightly calls an “‘ astonishing statement ’’ made by 
Lord Rosebery when he says that “the Army was essentially an 
‘‘ aristocratic, and the Navy a comparatively democratic service.’” 
The reverse ıs the truth. The army officer in the late eighteenth 
century had little or no social position, while the naval service was 
largely recruited from the aristocracy. 

When we turn to the other statesmen of the war, we read the esti- 
mates with real interest, though with some misgivings. He finds 
“very much that ts artificial’? in the worship of Charles James 
Fox, who “at heart . . . was not only unprincipled but 
“‘ thoroughly selfish.” Yet, where he did differ in foreign policy 
from Pitt, ‘‘ he was right, and Pitt was wrong; and he could have 
“directed foreign affairs with a breadth of view and a clear com- 
“ mon-sense such as no other man in England could have brought 
“to the task.’ Here, surely, there 1s both an under-estimate and 
an over-estimate of a great man. The picture, the total impression, 
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of Henry Dundas given us is very unpleasant; his tenacity for 
office 1s all that one remembers. Yet Wilberforce found him “a 
“ fine fellow in some things.” Burke was ‘‘a very great man... - 
“ He could sway, persuade, and enlighten governors, if they would 
‘* consent to listen to him, but he could not govern. Indeed, he 
could only advise, though his advice was given in all the depart- 
ments in which he himself was likely to be incapable. It ıs true 
that he did not govern, and in the Warren Hastings case he did 
not govern himself; but we should be sorry to argue from that that 
he would have been incapable ın office. Windham, Burke’s 
“ mouthpiece in the Cabinet,’’ also ‘‘ shone only as a critic’’; 
Spencer Perceval ‘‘ was not only a remarkably able man, but in the 
“ highest degree honest, honourable, straightforward, and courage- 
“ous.” George Canning was a brilliant egoist. Lord Castle- 
reagh ıs, however, the man who chiefly touches Mr. Fortescue’s 
admiration. He was not only a great nobleman, but ‘‘ as a man of 
“business he was admirable, methodical, industrious, con- 
““scientious, with a clear head and a singularly sane yudgment.’” 
“ The obscure and forgotten ’’ Lord Liverpool was really a man of 
great parts—‘‘his sound common-sense revealed to him the 
‘* principal secret of success ın war.’’ All these men “‘ deserve a 
“‘credit—even a fame—which has been far too long denied to 
“them.” We hope it ıs so. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Fortescue’s 
brilliant book conveys the general impression with which 1t starts, 
that Napoleon achieved success because he was born in an age of 
little men. This ıs, of course, profoundly untrue, and Mr. 
Fortescue himself shows ın detail that ıt ıs untrue of England. 


A NOBLE SAILOR.* 


Here ıs one of the most admirable biographies that we have read. 
for many a long day, and we can but apologise for the delay in 
reviewing it. It1s written ın perfect taste, ıt brings before us ina 
fashion that 1s both vivid and restrained a man who not only carried 
on the finest traditions of the British Navy, but added to those 
traditions the methods and manners of a self-reliant, high-minded 
personality, and ıt adds to the history of the Navy a chapter that 
needed to be written. The fourth Earl of Hardwicke was a great 


* Charles Philip Yorke, Fourth Earl of Hardwicke, Vice-Admral, RN 4 
Memõ:r, by his daughter, the Lady Biddulph of Ledbury With portraits 
Messrs Smith Elder & Co (Price, 7s 6d net} 
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sailor, and only the lack of opportunity, the absence of war on a 
vast scale, excluded him from the class of Howe, Nelson, and Saus- 
marez. Indeed, in all his active service, and especially ın his 
brilliant achievement at Genoa in 1849, he exhibited those very 
qualities of resource, originality, determination, and tirelessness 
which have always distinguished our greatest seamen. 

Charles Philip Yorke was an instance of great inherited qualities. 
He was the grandson of the brilliant, though ill-fated, Charles 
Yorke, who was Lord Chancellor of England for a few hours ın 
1770, and a great grandson of the founder of the family, the famous 
Chancellor Hardwicke. Lord Hardwicke did well in committing 
his letters and journals to his daughter, Lady Biddulph of Ledbury, 
for she has used them with a judgment and a distinction worthy of 
her father, and has good grounds for hoping that the book will 
‘* serve as an inspiration’ for his descendants. Noblesse oblige. 
Lady Biddulph tells the story of the two Chancellors in an attrac- 
tive manner, and we are glad that she has used the Memoranda 
by the second Lord Hardwicke and the widow of Charles Yorke (the 
Chancellor), now in the British Museum, since they entirely clear 
the memory of the Chancellor of 1770 from the slur of suicide. 

The subject of this memoir was the son of a sailor, Admiral Sir 
Joseph Yorke. He was in the thick of the naval war with France. 
It was he who, 1n 1811, took to Wellington at Torres Vedras the 
reinforcements that made ıt necessary for Massena to retreat. At 
that time his son, Charles Philip, was twelve years old. Two years 
later he entered the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, where he 
gained the gold medal that ‘‘ ensured his immediate entry into the 
Service.” In July, 1815, we find him on active service in the 
Mediterranean in the ‘‘ Sparrowhawk,” a brig of eighteen guns. 
From this moment began his delightful letters to his father, a 
revelation of confidence between father and son that is ın itself an 
education to read. The boy took to the sea, its hardships and 
adventures, with a joy that recalls the Elizabethan adventurers. 
And adventures there were enough on hand 1n the years following 
the downfall of Napoleon. The clearing-out of the Barbary pirates 
is here told both by Lady Biddulph and her father with a vigour 
that ıs absolutely delightful — 


‘I have the honour,” writes the boy, ‘‘ to command one of 
H M.S Queen Charlotte’s boats on service, and if there is any 
work, expect to cut no small caper. I have seen the plan of 
attack , all our fire 1s to be on the molehead. Us, the Leander, 
Superb, and Impregnable, are to be lashed together and as near 
the walls as possible Minden engages a ‘battery called the 
Emperor’s Fort, and Albion stands off and on to relieve any 
damaged ship As soon as the Mole ıs cleared, we are to land, 
glorious enterprise for the boats ” 
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their several classes, and according to their several grades, social, 
intellectual, even moral, had, each within him, an altar of perfec- 
tion before which he worshipped, privately, and perhaps publicly 
too! It would be heavenly to know that from every breast fragrant 
incense to the True, the Beautiful, the Great, rose up now and 
agam . . . We should cultivate in all men, ourselves included, 
high ideals. When any desert them, smooth the way for a return 
—a return home Treat the aberration, and not the early inno- 
cence, as the exception. The wise rule, the worldly as well as the 
heavenly-wise rule, for the law abiding 1s to help trespassers back 
into the right path without too many hard words for the act of 
straying 


on ‘Eccentrics’? raises rather a terrible point. 
nd women who would have been eccentrics 
sago? 
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DR. CROZIER’S ESSAYS.” 


Dr. Crozier has done well to collect some of the stimulating 
articles which he has written during recent years on burning ques- 
tions of political theory and practice. The title of his work, 
Sociology Applied to Practical Politics, strikes the keynote of the 
book. He believes that sociology ıs a science whose principles 
cannot be neglected by statesmen, and that it can render valuable 
assistance ın the solution of concrete problems of the day. The 
present volume is mainly devoted to the consideration of the two 
great questions of Socialism and Protection from the soca 
standpoint. 

The chapters described collectivgel 
‘* Socialism’’ contain a_vigg 
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to be condemned by the first principles of sociology. With these 
convictions ıt 1s not surprising that he should find much to admire 
in Houston Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 
Everyone will admit the brilliance of that curious work; but a book 
so lacking 1n originality and so full of grotesque confusion of 
thought scarcely deserves the eulogy which ıt receives in these 
pages. 

The third and largest section of the book is devoted to Pro- 
tection. Dr. Crozier has more than the usual right to his Protec- 
ttonist convictions, since several of the articles here reprinted date 
from 1902, the year before Mr. Chamberlain inaugurated his cam- 
paign. There ıs something refreshing, if not convincing, about 
the vigour of these chapters. He pours scorn on the Tariff Re- 
former, who, while asking for Protection, protests his desire to 
secure universal Free Trade. ‘‘ I would carry out Protection with 
‘a rigour unknown outside Japan.” Hees obsessed with the 
fear that our staple industries will be overwhelmed by the com- 
petition of other countries. The best practical answer to this 
gloomy forecast 1s to recall the development of our foreign trade 
in the years that have followed. Our staple industries are more 
than holding their own, the proportion of manufactured imports to 
our total commerce tends to decline, and agriculture has entered 
on a new lease of life. Even if the position of the Free Trader 
were less completely vindicated by recent economic history, Dr. 
Crozier himself supplies a cogent reason against the adoption of 
his faith. ‘‘ The vast interests,’’ he declares, ‘‘ involved ın every 
“change of tariff must put such pressure on individual members 
“of the legislature that the present purity of our political institu- 
“tions will gradually tend to disappear, and the Boss, the Lob- 
“byist, and the professional politician, as in America, will enter 
“with all their train.” 


-ate 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


“ The Catholic Encyclopedia An International Work of Reference 
“on the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Catholic 
‘“ Church ” (fifteen volumes Caxton Publishing House), ıs a work of 
considerable magnitude, which has now reached its tenth volume The 
editors, Dr C S Hebermana, Dr E A Pace, Dr C. B Pallen, Dr. 
T I, Shahan, and Father J J Wynne, tell us that the work ‘ proposes 
“to give its readers full and authoritative information on the entire 
“cycle of Catholic interests, action, and doctrine What the Church 
‘‘ teaches and has taught, what she has done and 1s still domg for 
‘the highest welfare of manxind , her methods, past and present , her 
“ struggles, her triumphs, and the achievements of her members, not 
“only for her own immediate benefit, but for the broadening and 
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“ deepening of all true science, literature, and art—all come within the 
“ scope of ‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia’ It differs from the general 
“ encyclopedia in omitting facts and information that have no relation 
“ to the Church ’? Otherwise it covers all movements We confess 
that there hardly seems a need for an encyclopaedia of this type, unless, 
of course, ıt can be shown that the great standard encyclopedias do 
not adequately represent the views and achievements of Roman 
Catholics A denominational encyclopedia inevitably presents an atmos- 
phere that, with the best intention in the world, will distort facts. 
To say of Pope John XXIII that “‘ his moral life was not above 
“ reproach ” ıs a case in pont He was a monster Again, to tell us 
with respect to the blood of St Januarius that ““ we are forced to accept 
“the fact that, contrary to all known laws, a change goes on in 
“the contents of this hermetically sealed vessel, which makes them 
“ heavier and lighter in a ratio roughly, but not exactly, proportional 
“ to their apparent bulk,” 1s to do positive harm to Roman Catholicism 
However, we only quote this as an instance of the dangers of a de- 
nominational cyclopedia Some English writers of note contribute to 
the volume, including Dr Whlam Barry, Dr Gasquet, and Mgr 
Ward The fact that Lord Acton did not live to contribute 1s a real 
loss to the “ Encyclopeedia,’’ for he would have given a distinctive note 
to the whole publication Acton and Mendel are probably the most 
eminent Roman Catholic names of modern times, ıt ıs likely, indeed, 
that in the future Mendel’s name will be coupled with that of Darwin 
His appointment as the Abbot of the Augustinian House at Brunn was, 
as Mr B C A Windle, the writer of the biography before us, says, ‘‘ a 
“ great misfortune for science,” for he gave up to petty controversies 
the gifts that were meant for mankind Dr Gasquet, 1n his article on 
the ‘‘ Suppression of the Monasteries in England under Henry VIII ,” 
takes the point that Cromwell’s accusations were made prior to the 
passing of the Act of 1536, and therefore prior to the Commissions of 
Inquiry Dr. Gasquet considers that the houses suppressed were beyond 
attack on moral grounds That there was some measure of immorality 
is, however, we believe, admitted, though that measure was undoubtedly 
grossly exaggerated for political purposes It ıs perhaps more important 
to note that most of the houses had become “‘ unlearned,” especially in 
the case of the nunnertes, and, from the national point of view, the vast 
amount of lands ‘‘ ın the dead hand ’’ was beyond all doubt a great evil. 
We are sorry that Dr Gasquet makes any estimate as to the value of 
the property confiscated The material does not exist that makes any 
estimate possible, and ıt ıs not right to adopt Stow’s figures The work 
1s well produced and clearly printed, and, apart from questions in which 
denominational bias controls the attitude of the writers past recall, is 
likely to be useful to students in monastic establishments 


a ic * , 


P Messrs A and C Fifield have done well to produce a volume of 

Three Plays, by Brieux ” (London, 5s ), and to secure an introduction 
toit by Mr Bernard Shaw The plays are admirably translated by Mrs 
Bernard Shaw, the late Mr St John Hankın, and Mr John Pollock 
(who 1s responsible for ‘‘ Damaged Goods ” and the second version of 

Maternity”), and they deserve to be widely and closely studied 
Three of his plays have already been acted by “the Stage Society, 
and these performances, with Sir Herbert Tree’s production of 

False Gods,” have to some extent taught Londoners what to 
expect from M, Brieux. They need not therefore be either overwhelmed 
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or infuriated by Mr Shaw’s preface It ıs written with all his 
tactical skill and controversial brilliance, and he succeeds, by 
ignoring M Brieux’s weakness and the merits of his contemporaries, 
in making it abundantly clear that the author of ‘‘ Damaged 
“ Goods ” ranks with Ibsen and the ancients There 1s, of course, a 
great deal of good sense in both Mr Shaw’s eulogies and his strictures. 
M Brieux belongs, like himself, to the much abused band of preacher- 
playwrights To both writers their personal view of life 1s of more 
importance than the actual exercise of the imagination which goes to 
make a play. They make out their argument, and then write a play 
to enforce it. The difference between them ıs that where the English 
writer relies on his wit and dialectical brilliance to give his plays that 
zest which makes them (in spite of all criticism) the best entertainments 
which our stage has produced since ‘‘The Importance of being 
Earnest,” with M Brieux ıt 1s his intense sympathy which lifts 
him into the front rank of modern dramatists M Brieux dis- 
cusses in these three plays some of the problems that face modern 
marriage He has written of them with more sincerity than any 
other writer has yet done, and he has expressed the feelings of women 
in regard to these problems in a way which no other writer has had the 
understanding or courage to do Now and then the plays rise un- 
doubtedly to greatness , nothing, for instance, could be finer than the 
scene between the wife and her betrayed sister at the end of the 
first act of ‘‘ Maternity,’’ or that between Monsieur and Madame 
Dupont at the end of the second act of ‘‘ The Three Daughters ” 
Nevertheless, M Brieux’ conception of his subject is open to criticism 
In his world men are all callous, lustful, and selfish, women all pure, 
self-less, and oppressed None of the three plays shows the good 
side of marriage, which ıs, after all, at least a respectable institu- 
ton M Bueux’ vision 1s too limited, but it ıs just the limita- 
tion which gives ıt its force, so one must not lay too much stress 
on the defect A more serious fault 1s one which he shares with 
all writers of his peculiar caste of mind. The plays are somewhat too 
openly laid out as arguments. We can see the author marshalling his 
characters as though they were steps in a syllogism They owe their 
presence on the stage, not to the fact that they are essential to the story, 
but to their author’s realisation that they are essential to the argument. 
Wonderful skill ıs shown ın advancing the thesis by means of the action 
(in this respect M. Brieux is greatly superior to Mr Shaw), but now 
and then a piece of undisguised argument ıs inevitable, and here the 
author 1s apt to be dull—a thing which Mr Shaw seldom 1s, for wit is 
in these matters a better sauce than sincerity Still, these weak spots 
are wonderfully few, and there 1s no doubt that M. Brieux is a great 
force in modern literature 
CT 
— ote 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ The Danger Zone of Europe’? (T Fisher Unwin, price ros 6d. 
net), by Mr H. Charles Woods, deals, of course, wıth the Near East, 
and Mr Woods declares, with reason, that since 1908 the Balkan Penin- 
sula and Asia Minor have become more dangerous to peace than ever. 
“ The rivalry concerning things Near Eastern which exists between the 
“Powers of the Triple Alliance and those of the Triple Entente, 
“ becomes daily more markedly apparent.” Mr Woods feels that the 
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desire for friendship with the Young Turks has blinded the eyes of all 
the Powers “‘ to the murder of thousands of Ottoman Christians, and the 
‘* destruction of the possessions belonging to foreign subjects.” The 
volume deals with the various changes that have taken place since the 
Revolution in Constantinople of July, 1908, and 1s based on personal 
observations in two lengthy tours in the Near East. The chapter on the 
Albanian question, in view of current events, will be read with peculiar 
interest. The attempt to enforce the surrender of arms is causing great 
discontent, since ıt leaves the Albanian to the mercy of his local 
enemies. Extra taxation is also a grievance, while the monstrous 1m- 
position of Arabic characters in the schools is infecting the rising 
generation with a new hatred of the ancient tyrants. It is not possible 
here to do more than recommend this book, which discusses at length 
the Armenian massacres of 1909, the position in Asia Minor, the 
Cretan question, the position of Bulgaria, of Servia, Montenegro, and 
Bosnia. The book has three maps, and many illustrations. 
* * * 


We gladly recommend ‘‘ An Outpost in Papua’’ (Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., ros 6d. net), by the Rev Arthur Kent Chignell, for ıt tells 
us of a strange, new country, and gives us a real insight into the work 
of missions, such as the New Guinea Mission, and of ‘‘ those spiritual 
‘“ soldiers of fortune whose proudest boast it is that they are foreign mis- 
‘‘ sionaries ’’ We have here no space in which to go into the details 
of the narrative, but we have little doubt that any who take ıt away for 
their holidays will read with pleasure of the work, the adventures, suc- 
cesses, and failures which make up life in far-off New Guinea It is all 
novel and all true. 

* * * 

With the opening of the month of September, workers begin to return, 
and plans are in preparation for the winter The exceptional warmth 
and brightness of the summer suggest that ıt may be severe But in any 
case the organisation of social work, the care of the children, the 
friendly visiting, the formation of relief committees, the constitution of 
guilds of help, and innumerable other activities for the advancement 
of the common weal, must be developed, and entist the sympathies and 
co-operation of an ever-growing number of workers But the increase 
in the number of openings for social service, the extensions of legisla- 
tion, and the development of municipal activity, are a cause of some 
bewilderment and difficulty The kind-hearted person who, with 
Christian love, desires to be of assistance to some less favoured fellow- 
men in his or her immediate circle, needs detailed information upon 
these various matters Asa companion to the ‘‘ Business Man’s Guide,” 
which has run through five editions, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons will 
publish shortly a ‘‘ Social Worker’s Guide,” arranged ın dictionary 
form It has been edited by the Rev J B Haldane, who is himself a 
worker in one of the poorest parts of South London, and has had the 
co-operation of a large number of experts and enthusiasts, who have 
combined to produce a book definitely written to meet this need. The 
volume will consist of nearly five hundred pages, and will be published 
at a price which recognises that there are many calls upon the purse 
of a social worker. st 

eS Sas oe ht 


e 
a Miss E S Stevens desires us to explam that a portion of hèr article on 
The Womenkind of Young Turkey” in the May issue of this REVIEW was 
written by the Turkish woman journalist, Fatma Alié Khanum As it reached 
Miss Stevens in translation through a friend, she was not aware of the fact, 
and failed to acknowledge its source at the time of writing 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


OW that the whole problem of labour has been irresistibly 

forced upon the country by a state of unrest without parallel 

in the lives of most of us, it is well not only to consider the causes 

of the unrest, but what should be our attitude as a nation towards 

that growing power of labour as an organised force, of which recent 
events have offered such clear evidence. 

We need not enter into details of the exact circumstances 
leading up to each strike; even when their immediate cause 
was to secure the recognition of Trade Unions the ultimate 
cause was dissatisfaction with the conditions which have 
hitherto prevailed. A Trade Union 1s not an end in itself; 
only a means of collective action for bettering those conditions: 
and we must note that the strike-wave was initiated primarily on 
behalf of the unskilled workers, although ultimately it involved 
many skilled men. ; 

Let us see what justification they had for being dissatisfied with 
their lot. Professor Bowley estimates* that about 8,000,000 men 
are employed in regular occupations in the United Kingdom, and 
that the proportion at various wages 1s as follows :— 


WEEKLY Money WAGES OF ADULT MEN IN ORDINARY FULL Work 
(INCLUDING VALUATION FOR PAYMENT IN KIND). 








Wage Number of men Per cent oj total number 

Under 158. g 320,000T 4 

15s. to 208. 640,000 8 

20S ,, 25S 1,600,000 20 - 

25S. 5) 30S. 1,680,000 2I 

BOS. 5, 35S. ove 1,680,000 2I 

358. 5, 40S 1,040,000 13 

40S. ,, 45S 560,000 7 

Over 45s. 480,000 6 
8,080,000 ICO 


* these figures were kindly supplied to me by Professor Bowley They were 
prepared by him for a lecture delivered in May, 1911 
t Mostly agriculture 
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These figures show that, including agricultural labourers, nearly 
a million men are working for wages of less than 20s. a week, and 
over one-and-a-half millions for from 20s. to 25s. As the total 
number of agricultural workers ıs certainly under a million, the 
number of industrial workers earning under 25s. 1s, according to 
Professor Bowley’s estimate, over one-and-a-half million. But 
this refers to men ın tull work, and takes no account of men whose 
work is either quite casual or made up of a number of temporary 
jobs of varying duration. There 1s no doubt that these are to be 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. In York (population, 
82,000), a town where there ıs no reason to suppose that the pro- 
portion of casual workers ıs exceptionally high, there are at least 
1,500. 

Judging from such other figures as are available, Professor 
Bowley’s estimate 1s certainly not exaggerated. An examination 
of wages in general reveals the fact that the number of low-paid 
workers 1s appallingly large. According to a Board of Trade 
Report (Cd. 3,864), the usual wage for labourers ın the engineering 
trade in 1905 did not exceed 20s. in twenty-six of the towns 
investigated, while in the larger towns ıt rose only a little above 
that figure, never exceeding 24s. 

Now let us consider what kind of life 1s possible for men receiving 
such wages, ıf the money is carefully spent. Does the fact that 
millions of persons in Great Britain have lived on family incomes 
of about £1 a week, generation after generation, justify us in 
regarding their condition with complacency? Or are there valid 
reasons for the discontent of unskilled workers? 

Let us lay out the labourer’s weekly wage, eliminating all waste 
due to ignorance or laziness First, then, ıt will cost 13s. 9d. a 
week to provide a family of two adults and three children with the 
nutriment necessary for physical efficiency,* even 1f we choose a 
dietary more stringently economical than that of any workhouse 
in England or Wales—one containing no butcher’s meat, and bacon 
only three times a week, where margarine ıs substituted for butter, 
and porridge and skim milk figure largely in place of the usual 
tea and bread and butter. Incidentally, ıts selection would involve 
not only a scientific knowledge of the dietetic value of the different 
food-stuffs, but a change ın long-established national habits. It 
may safely be said, therefore, that 1t cannot be called extravagant. 

Add, say, 5s. for rent to the 13s. od. required for food, and we 
already get 18s od., a wage higheg.than that of many an unskilled 
labourer. But we have not yet allowed anything for clothes, fuel, 

* This calculation 1s based on Atwater’s estimate of the amount of food necessary 
for a man engaged in “‘ moderate work,” viz, 125 grams of protem and 3,500 


calories of fuel energy per man per day The allowance for women 1s four-fifth 
of this, and for children according to age $ ° 
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light, washing, or wear and tear. Careful inquiry has shown that 
with the utmost economy, and not a farthing allowed for finery, 
adequate clothing costs 6d a week for adults and sd. for children 
This item, then, adds 2s. 3d. to our 18s. od., bringing the sum to a 
guinea. Coal may be put at 1s. 1od., and 1f we allow only ad. a 
week per head for all household sundries, we get 23s. 8d. as the 
absolute minimum on which a family of five, paying 5s. for rent, 
can be maintained ın a state of physical efficiency.* It must be 
remembered that this sum allows nothing for sick clubs or trade 
unions, or beer or tobacco, or trams or travelling, or amusements 
or newspapers, or writing materials and stamps, and if an evening 
paper 1s bought, or the children have coppers given to them to go 
and see the “ moving pictures,’’ physical efficiency suffers. In the 
abstract, no one would wish to condemn a single family, especially 
if there were young children, to such a life; and yet ıt represents an 
unattainable deal to the vast majority of those unskilled workers 
in England who have as many as three children dependent on them. 
Of course we know that even they do not limit themselves to the 
quest of physical health; they smoke and drink, and go in 
thousands to witness football matches; they do read the evening 
papers, and do ride in trams: and the casual observer imagines 
that all is right—that, indeed, “a chap can do jolly well on a 
“ guinea a week.” He does not realise that every penny devoted 
to luxury or amusements by poor families is a tax on health. He 
forgets to relate what he sees, with the fact that one-tenth of the 
deaths in England are from consumption—primarily a disease of 
poverty—and with the terrible death-rate among the underfed and 
ill-housed children of the poor. He forgets that 8 per cent. of the 
population live in overcrowded dwellings It is time for England 
to grasp the fact that there are to-day millions of people belonging 
to her working-classes, who, if they spent every farthing they 
possessed on the bare necessaries of lıfe, would still be underfed 
and inadequately clothed. 

It ıs the women and children who suffer most severely, for it 1s 
tacitly recognised that the men must have a certain minimum of 
food to enable them to do the work required of them. The under- 
feeding does not last throughout a labourer’s married life, but 
during those ten years or so when he has young children entirely 
dependent upon his earnings. So soon as they begin to earn, the 


*This 1s 2s higher than the figure given in Poverty, p 11o (B S 
Rowntree, Macmillan & Co, Igor) One shilling of this difference 1s due to 
increased cost of food since the original estimate was made, and ss has been 


taken as the rent instead of 48, as approximating more nearly to the usual 
Tent in industrial towns 
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position 1s relieved. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
period of special privation 1s while his children are young, and 
it is especially important they should be well-fed, and that his wife 
is underfed during the years when she ıs bearing children. 

It may help the reader to realise more vividly the state of things 
I have been describing 1f I quote the remarks of an elderly working- 
woman, who has all her life struggled hard against overwhelming 
odds, often having to face the week with no more than five shillings, 
and has become a past-mustress in all the small economies by which 
the very poor contrive to keep up an appearance of respectability, 
and even comfort. She was speaking of the recent strikes to a 
friend as poor as herself. ‘‘ They’ve caused a lot of suffering,” 
she said. ‘‘ But maybe they’ll make it better for them as comes 
‘“‘afterus. . . . And I do say, every working man with a family 
“as ever breathes ought to have more than a pound a week, if 
“ he’s to feed and clothe them. 

“ Now, take Maggie, our Jack’s wife—her that kept that budget 
“last winter. He’s a labourer, you know, and he’s a good fellow, 
“and gives her all his wages—a pound a week regular. They’ve 
“four children, all under twelve. Well, Maggie pays 4s. rent— 
‘you can hardly pay less with six of you—and she’d be better if 
‘‘ she could give another shilling, and get a place with more fresh 
‘air and sunshine. Then there’s coal; she gets a bag of coal at 
‘“one-and-fivepence, and a sixpenny bag of cinders, and, with 
‘* sticks, that runs you to full two shillings ın the winter; and gas 
“a penny a day. In the summer she uses less coal, but she cooks 
‘‘ with gas, and it’s no saving, though you get the comfort of ıt. 
‘‘ Then there’s club and insurance—one-and-a-penny a week I 
“think she pays. That leaves about twelve shillings for food and 
‘‘ clothing for all of them. 

“I don’t say Maggie’s very clever with her needle, or makes 
‘and mends as I’ve done, with less coming in than she has. But 
“‘in the way of making a tasty dinner out of a pennyworth of fish 
“pieces, or a pennyworth of bacon bones with lentils, she’s hard 
“to beat. I’ve taught her myself pretty near every shift there is 
“‘ for getting something out of nothing—Jack always says I’m the 
“‘ one to go to for recipes for ‘ farthing dinners.’ And just because 
“she doesn’t keep the children over tidy they get more when she 
“* sends them to the shop for ‘pieces’ than Lizzie’s children, that are 
“always as neat as new pins, even 1f they’ve nothing inside them. 

“ Twelve shillings left for food and soap and repairs. She gets 
‘through plenty of soap and darning cotton,,and Jack will mend 
“the children’s shoes 1f ever he can buy a cheap bit of leather. 
“* But it’s just here—even 1f she never spends a penny on clothing, 
‘it’s a scrape through at the end of the week It’s short fares all 
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“round. Most of the mornings Jack takes his breakfast to work 
“with him—tea and bread, and a bit of bacon or a sausage, same 
“as the other men. But Thursday and Friday he comes home to 
“ breakfast like clockwork, because there’s nothing but bread, and 
“ he’s ashamed of ıt before his mates. They’re men with wives or 
“children earning, and so they’re better off. But on Saturday 
“he’s all right again, with his bacon, and Maggie and the children 
“ have the drip, ıt flavours the bread like. 

“ Now it stands to reason that when Maggie buys anything tn 
“the way of shoes for the children, she’s got to pinch somewhere 
“else, and she can’t pinch on rent, nor on fire unless you’ve plenty 
“of warm things. The clothing comes off the food, there’s nothing 
‘‘ else to take it from. 

“ I made her buy a suit for Charlie the other day, for I told her 
“the boy was a shame to be seen and she had such a chance—a 
“ misfit, and as good as new, for three shillings. So she got ıt, 
“and the lad will have the benefit, but they were all pretty near 
“ hungered that week, and the children growing fast, and would 
“eat like wolves 1f they had ıt! 

““T’ve begged her to put aside something every week, if only a 
“* sixpence, for clothing. I used to pinch with sugar one week, and 
“ butter another, and tea another, till I’d got a few pence together, 
“and then maybe I’d pick up something at a jumble sale, or get a 
“cheap remnant and make ıt up myself. . . . Well, sometimes 
“she does and sometimes she doesn’t. She bought Katie a pair 
‘“of shoes last Saturday, at the second-hand shop, for a shilling; 
“ but they’ll be through directly—that’s the worst of cheap things. 
““ They’ve been runnjng barefoot this summer, and she won’t keep 
“them in the backyard—though I tell her they’re a disgrace to 
“us. . . . But there—she does try, and she has her hands full. 
“The worst 1s, when Jack was off a month in the spring, they 
*** fastened ’ (pawned) both the blankets ; and goodness knows how 
“they'll do this winter—they feel the need of them already. 

‘“ To be sure, Billy Il be fourteen in two years, but he’ll be 
“nothing but a labourer when he grows up. You see he’s ulcers 
“in his ear; and the Hospital says he can go to school, but the 
‘* Education says he can’t, because the parents of the other children 
** would think ıt was catching. So he’s been learning nothing these 
“ three years—it’s a dreadful let-down to him! And he wants lots 
“of special food, the doctor says. . . . Bu 2 

A record of Maggie’s expenditure for four weeks and a detailed 
statement of her purchases for the third week may interest the 
reader. These accounts were very carefully kept, and checked by 
an experienced investigator. The family balance-sheet was as 
follows :— 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR Four WEEKS 





Income Expenditure 
` £s d Lsd 
Man’s wage (41 per Food (including bever- 
week) . 4 © o| ages) 


Rent (4s per week) 
Fuel and light 
Clothing and boots 
Washing and cleanıng 


oOONnN 
et 
ano [e] 
eeu o e] 


materials o 2 If 
s Life insurance Oo 4 4 
= Cotton and worsted for 
mending oo 44 
_Given to children for 
Martinmas Fair Oo o4 
L4 o o Ll4 0 0 





PURCHASES FOR ONE WEEK. 





Friday Gas id, blacklead $d, 4% Ib. of pigs’ fry 24d., $ st 
potatoes 24d. 





Saturday ł Ib. tea od.,* 5 lb sugar 1s ,* 1 pt milk rłd., 2 Ib. 
coffeet 2d , 4 lb butter 8d, 1 Ib. meat pieces 4d , 
gas 1d, } lb. cheese 2d, 14 st flour 2s 6d, 1 pair 
children’s boots 2s. 6d , 1 st. potatoes 5d , 1 bag coals 
and cinders 1s. gd , paraffin 1d , 3 Ibs beef (brisket) 
ts. 6d., 1 Ib. brussels sprouts 14d., life insurance 
ts 1d, ł lb. fried fish and chips 2d , 1 lb bacont rod 





Sunday Gas 1d. 





Monday Gas 1d, rent 4s 





Tuesday Gas 1d. 





Wednesday} Gas id,1 Ib soap 3d , washing powder 1d, starch 1d., 
blue 4d , 4 Ib. liver 2d , 4 Ib pigs’ chitterlings 14d. 





Thursday Gas 1d, 1 lb fish pieces 3d 





An examination of this family’s dietary shows that the energy 
value 1s 24 per cent. and the protein 37 per cent. below the standard 


i * Two weeks’ supply at least 
+ Largely composed of chicory 
tOne week’s supply 
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requirements. In other words, the family 1s only obtaining from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of the food necessary for its man- 
tenance ın full physical efficiency. 

These are the conditions under which unskilled labourers are 
living while they are in work, but their work itself 1s uncertain. 
Some of the men who recently went on strike, have, during the 
last few years, been put on short time for many months together. 
Imagine what 1t means for a man whose normal wage 1s a guinea, 
to find ıt reduced month after month to 14s. or 17s. It 1s true that 
there are also periods of overtime, but no one who knows what life 
on a labourer’s wage means, will be surprised ıf the extra money 
which this affords 1s spent as ıt comes ın. 

And then there 1s always the possibility of unemployment, which 
to such a family simply means starvation. We do not know the 
exact number of the workers who, at any given moment, suffer 
from unemployment, but, judging from such figures as are avail- 
able, the proportion probably varies from two or three per cent. 
in the best years to nine or ten per cent. in the worst. At all times 
there must be hundreds of thousands of men in England who are 
seeking work and cannot find it, very many of whom are married, 
and have families depending largely, or entirely, upon their 
earnings. 

But the labourer often suffers also from the lack of consideration 
of his employers and from the petty tyranny of overlookers. 
Though probably most employers and overlookers treat their men 
considerately, this 1s not the case with them all. There are fac- 
tories and workshops ın which men are goaded to anger by harsh 
words and unreasonable treatment, and dismissed on the spot if 
they give a sharp reply. This may not be very frequent, but ıt 
is not so uncommon that it can be called exceptional. In other 
places, although there may be no actual abuses, there 1s a complete 
absence of the ordinary human relationship between employer and 
employed. The worker 1s regarded as part of an industrial 
machine, to be bought ın the market as cheaply as possible. So long 
as the part fits the machine perfectly it ıs left ın operation, but 1f 
it gets out of adjustment, ever so slightly, ıt ıs thrown aside. 

These, then, are the conditions under which the unskilled workers 
live and work. It may be said, however, that such conditions 
have existed for generations, and they are no worse now than they 
were. Why, then, should men suddenly revolt against them all 
over the country? 

It 1s worth while to answer this question. First, although for 
the last two years the wealth ot the nation has increased by leaps 
and bounds, the working-classes, generally, speaking, are no better 
off Day by day they have read in the papers that imports and 
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exports have exceeded all previous records, and that never before 
have ratlway returns been so high. They have been like men 
watching a rich feast, in the provision of which they had played 
an important part, but in which they might not share. 

The following figures (*), supplied by Professor Bowley, show 
his estimate of money wages from 1880 to 1910, allowing for the, 
shifting of occupations (that ıs from agriculture, &c., to better paid 
industries), and also his estimate of the retail food prices for the 
same years :— 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


Food 
Prices 


Food 


Wages Prices 


Wages 











1880 | 100 125 1890 | 114 96 1900] 130 95 
1881 100 124 1891 Ils 98 Igor | 128 96 
1882 | 103 124 1892 | 115 98 1902| 126 96 
1883 | 103 123 1893 | 115 96 1903| 125 97 
1884 | 103 113 1894 | 115 93 1904| 123 97 
1885 | ror 104 1895 | 115 gl 1905] 123 97 
1886 | 100 100 1896 | 115 gt 1906} 126 97 
1887 | ior 95 1897 | 116 94 1907 | 133 98 
1888 | 104 95 1898 | 120 94 1908| 130 | roo 
1889 | 110 |- 98 1899 | 123 94 1909| 127 | 100 

Igto| 128 100 








Taking the last four years, ıt will be noted that while wages have 
dropped from a level of 133 to 128, food prices have risen from 98 
tc 100. Different results are, of course, obtajned according to the 
years during which the comparisons are made, and it is ın order 
to give the reader a true picture that I quote the figures for so long 
a period. But whatever conclusions he may draw, it 1s clear that 
the drop in wages and the rise in food prices has continued long 
enough to cause strong dissatisfaction among the workers, 
especially at a time of exceptional trade prosperity. 

A second reason for the present industrial unrest 1s to be found 
in the growing discrepancy between the standard of comfort of the 
labouring classes and of the class just above them. While the man 
with 18s. to 25s. a week is still forced to spend it as he would have 
done two decades ago, the man left with a small margin after 
supplying the demands of physical efficiency, can satisfy a greater 
variety of desires every year. J need only remind the reader of the 
halfpenny newspapers, the extremely low prices of admission to 


* These figures do not quite tally with those published by the Board of Trade, 
certain modifications and corrections having been made with a view to greater 
accuracy 
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excellent theatrical and musical entertainments, cheap excursions, 
cheap books, and facilities for thrift and insurance on attractive 
terms. Even apart from the wider range of choice in food 
and other necessaries, ıt may be said that the advantage which 
a family with 30s. a week has over one with £1 a week 1s greater 
than it ever was before. It 1s probable that even the luxury of the 
rich does not rouse ın the labourer so acute a sense of the inadequacy 
of his own resources as the greater comfort and freedom from 
monotony enjoyed by the class just above him. 

Another important factor ın the situation, and one which 1s some- 
times overlooked in economic argument, ıs the immense change ın 
the industrial situation resulting from popular education. While 
men cannot read or write and their mental horizon 1s narrow, it 1s 
possible to keep them virtually in the position of serfs. They can 
be roused to no persistent effort to improve their lot, although they 
may occasionally be goaded into revolutionary outbursts. But 
with education comes a wider outlook. Men learn how others are 
living, and through books and newspapers see articulate expression 
given to their own vague feeling that all 1s not mght. The 
individual learns that he is not an isolated unit at the mercy of ın- 
vincible forces, but that strong agencies and powerful men are 
ready to come to his aid. Thus fatalism gives place to new resolves 
and new hopes. 

Moreover, the effects of propaganda in connection with such 
matters as housing reform, public health, and the campaign against 
consumption, must not be overlooked. Men who realise the 
necessity of healthy houses and adequate food as they never did 
before, are not likely to rest content with their own inability to 
obtain either. 

Such facts, combined with the efforts of labour leaders to create 
a class consciousness, fully explain the events of the past few 
months. Only an initial impulse was needed for this latent demand 
for improved conditions to find definite expression, and this was 
furnished by the successful strike of the sailors and firemen. The 
workers had been somewhat discouraged by the failure of strikes 
organised by some of their most powerful unions during the past 
two or three years, but here they saw a body of poorly organised 
men fighting an exceptionally strong masters’ federation and 
winning a marked success. The effect was instantaneous. Forces 
of discontent long pent-up were liberated, and each success gave 
courage to more workers, until, throughout the country, they felt 
that the time had come to voice their demands. 

It will be generally owned by reasonable men that ıt was indeed 
time that some endeavour was made to remedy the state of things 
which I have described, and that the continuance of the old condi- 
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tions had become well nigh impossible ın the face of modern ideas 
of a reasonable standard of life. But many, while admitting this, 
have deeply regretted the widespread dislocation of industry and 
national life, and have asked whether those concessions which the 
men struck to secure could not have been won by other methods. 

It can, however, hardly be denied that individual action on the 
part of the men would almost invariably have failed. Consider 
the position of an ordinary unskilled labourer, working at £1 a 
week for a large public company, who wishes to better his position. 
Hard work and loyal service will not achieve this end, and a request 
for “a rise’? would almost certainly be met by a blank refusal; 
for he 1s being paid the standard rate, and for an employer to alter 
his wages would lead to serious discontent among all the other men 
in his grade. He will be told that if he is not satisfied, there are 
plenty of men ready to take his place. But he dare not leave on the 
chance of finding something better. Labourers’ places are hard to 
get, and, if a married man, he dreads a lengthened period of 
unemployment. 

Failing individual effort, could the desired result be achieved 
through Parliamentary action? It will be generally recognised 
that such help comes very slowly. Proposals for reform, such as 
those connected with education, the land laws, &c., which aim at 
strengthening the economic position of the workers, and enabling 
them to secure higher wages, must be popularised and advocated 
by long and costly propaganda before they can be translated into 
law. i 

The only remaining method, then, seems to be for workers to 
combine and to put forward united claims through their recognised 
officials, and, 1f so, we must admit that Trade Unionism is a 
necessary instrument for improving the conditions of labour. If 
this were more generally realised, the antagonism to ıt, and to the 
demand of workmen that their claims should be represented by their 
union officials, would be much less bitter and persistent. 

Of course, even those who are forced to own that the Trade 
Union ıs inevitable may urge that many of the recent strikes cannot 
be justified. But Iam not here concerned with the particular merits 
of each individual strike. It would often be easy to criticise the 
actions both of men and masters, but to do so would lead one into 
complicated technical questions which are outside the scope of this 
article, and I pass on to a statement of the practical outcome of the 
great industrial upheaval which we have just experienced First, 
it has made a deep impression on the workers, resulting in the 
enrolment in Trade Unions of thousands of men and women who 
had hitherto failed to respond to the appeals of labour organisers 
Secondly, it has secured an 1:mmediate and often substantial rise 
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of wages for many thousands of low-paid workers, and thirdly, it 
has compelled the country to face the whole labour question. It 
has led to a wide recognition of the need for reforms ın various 
directions, and ıt has impressed both the men and the masters 
with a sense of the power of organised labour. 

These are very important results; and it 1s difficult to see how, 
the relations between labour and capital being what they are, they 
could have been achieved by any other means than the cessation 
of work on a large scale. At the same time, no section of the 
community could contemplate without dismay the prospect of a 
repetition of the industrial war of the past summer. We hope and 
believe that the great development in the organisation of labour 
to which ıt has given rise will not, ın the long run, lead to an 
increase but rather to a decrease of strikes; since when masters are 
aware of the real power of labour, they should be more willing to 
discuss, and if necessary to readjust, remuneration and other 
conditions. 

Now let us review the situation from the employer’s standpoint. 
What is going to be his position (1) in the face of a demand for 
higher wages, likely to gain in strength and intensity, and (2), in 
the face of a growing sense of power on the part of Labour ? The two 
questions must be considered separately. As regards the first, any- 
one who has studied industrial conditions ın a country where wages 
are much lower than in England, knows that one consequence of 
low wages 1s a slackness in industrial methods Labour 1s so cheap 
that it 1s not worth while to introduce machinery or methods of 
organisation which reduce the number of workers to the minimum 
The effect of raising ats cost will be to direct the efforts of inventive 
genius to the production of labour-saving machines, and to string- 
up industrial methods—not necessarily quickening the pace for each 
worker, but making sure that no work 1s wasted and that every 
man tells. Such a “‘ stringing-up ’’ process would not run counter 
to the interests of industry, even 1f some employers were unable to 
respond to its demands upon their organising ability. It 1s a very 
poor national policy which penalises hundreds of thousands for 
the sake of a few. Individual workmen have suffered heavily in 
the past through the introduction of machinery and individual 
firms through inventions which have superseded their methods; 
but such hardships must attend industrial development, and they 
are, after all, exceptional. Generally speaking, employers need not 
fear high wages, although for a time they may lessen the return 
upon capital x 

As regards the important question whether increasing wages will 
ultimately raise the cost of production, there 1s overwhelming 
evidence that, although ıt may do so for a time, improved methods 
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of organisation and new machinery will, in the great majority of 
industries, very soon bring ıt down again, at any rate to the old 
level. Indeed, if ıt were a fact that low-paid labour 1s actually 
cheap labour, how could we explain the enormous exports of manu- 
factured articles from this country into Germany and France, where 
wages are decidedly lower than in England? 

As Brentano has said. 


oe 


high wages and short hours are the occasion and con- 
dition of an increase ın production by means of improved technique, 
while, on the other hand, where the technical development of 
nations ıs inferior, we may look to low wages and long hours for 
the cause ’’ * 


Let us now turn to the second question; namely, what will be 
the attitude of the employer during the next few years towards 
highly organised Labour conscious of its increasing power? It 
may be granted at once that the workers will at times be unreason- 
able and arbitrary in their demands. They will have to learn that 
the possession of power involves responsibility. But 1t must be 
admitted that many capitalists who have been exercising power 
for long years have failed to realise that some of the demands they 
have made upon Labour are unreasonable. The fact 1s that, as a 
rule, lack of reason on the part of Capital ‘does not excite public 
attention, although it may have rendered the lives of millions of 
men and women almost unbearable, while the exactions and 
mistakes of organised Labour are at once public property and are 
proclaimed abroad. There must be patience on the part of 
employers and the public in criticising the agtion of Labour, just 
as Labour must remember the difficulties of Capital. 

Summing up the whole position, the present unrest marks the 
beginning of a new era, which will eventually render impossible 
the autocratic attitude which Capital, in the past, has adopted to 
Labour. Gradually, as the workers become more highly organised, 
they will treat with Capital not as inferiors, but as equals. Each 
factor is necessary to the other in the production of wealth, and 
there 1s no economic reaSon why one of them should always dictate 
the terms. It will become no more a favour for Capital to employ 
Labour than for Labour to employ Capital! 

As a nation, we need not fear the growing power of organised 
Labour, which ıs growing ın other countries as well as in this. 
Reasonable demands for higher wages will act as an industrial 
tonic, and I do not believe that unreasonable demands will be made 
on a national scale, or, 1f made, will be successful. It 1s to be 
remembered that no class of workers can permanently secure wages 


* Hours, Wages, and Production, page 52 
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higher than those which it pays the employer to give, for no 
employer will continue to employ men at a loss. 

But*there ıs every reason to anticipate that the readjustment 
between Capital and Labour 1n this country will in the near future 
proceed at a quickened rate, and we know that the readjustment of 
two great economic factors 1s always difficult, and fraught with hard- 
ships. Have we, then, to look forward to a prolonged period of 
warfare and suspicion? I believe not, for with a more even balance 
of power between the conflicting interests of masters and men, 
there 1s bound to arise greater tolerance and mutual comprehension. 
On the one side, with the higher standard of lıfe and the increased 
educational advantages which higher wages and better conditions 
of work permit, the forces of labour will grasp more clearly their 
dependence on a full supply of capital—a supply which can only 
be endangered by fitful and unreasonable demands for a larger 
share of the joint product. On the other side, Capital will 
recognise more clearly that the success of industrial enterprise 
cannot permanently be based on ill-paid work, but demands from 
labour as a condition of success a high standard of intelligence and 
physical efficiency. The workers will become conscious that it 1s 
to their advantage to do their utmost to improve the efficiency of 
the industrial concern ın which they are engaged, and to economise 
in cost, and masters will find that their own interests are best 
served when they consider the interests of their men. ‘‘ Loyalty,” 
not as a one-sided demand, but as the most essential feature of a 
mutual relationship, ıs the one true guarantee of industrial peace. 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTRIF 


THE CASE AGAINST A SECOND CHAMBER. 


T ıs still usual in this country to discuss the problem of a 

, Second Chamber without reference to the changed conditions 
that will be set up in the event of the granting of Home Rule to 
Ireland, or, further, to the other sections of the United Kingdom. 
Such discussion, we shall see, cannot be final, but ıt may still be 
the best as it 1s the simplest way of getting at the merits of the 
case, which are still far from having been thoroughly considered. 
After all, Home Rule 1s still in the future; and the use or harm of 
a Second Chamber may be usefully weighed without regard to the 
complications that would be set up by an extension of the 
principle. It 1s here proposed, therefore, to set forth the case 
against a Second Chamber as regards this country, primarily with 
reference to the common line of advocacy, leaving for supple- 
mentary treatment the special problem imported by the promise of 
an Irish Home Rule Bill in the near future. 

To oppose Second Chambers on principle 1s undoubtedly to 
challenge a prevailing creed. It 1s probable that, ın any assembly 
of persons who have not expressly studied the question as a debat- 
able matter, there will be found a large majority who regard ıt as 
above debate. Matthew Arnold so treated ıt, after a passing con- 
sideration , and to-day, perhaps, a majority even of Liberals would 
assent to the similar attitude taken up by Lord Rosebery some 
twenty years ago. It is, however, equally probable that ın any 
assembly of men not for the most part professed Conservatives, 
who have deliberately and dispassionately argued the matter, there 
will be found either a majority or a large minority on the side of a 
Single Chamber system. This latter circumstance 1s at least a 
reason for inviting a further and wider debate; and as the subject 1s 
one upon which many Liberals and Conservatives hold common 
ground, ıt would seem possible to discuss ıt without partisanism. 
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No one, perhaps, will deny that the usage of Two Parliamentary 
Chambers 1s originally rather the fortuitous product of English 
political evolution than the application of any reasoned principle 
to parliamentary machinery.* What can be claimed for ıt ıs that 
it has the semblance of a survival of the fittest, inasmuch as the 
English system not only survived the general downfall of represen- 
tative institutions on the Continent ın the later feudal period, but 
preserved democratic forms concurrently with national indepen- 
dence when most of the States of Europe were successively shat- 
tered ın the wars following on the French Revolution, and when 
they reverted towards absolutism thereafter. The almost untversal 
adoption, further, of the bi-cameral principle by the new States of 
the world during the past hundred-and-fifty years, sets up a pre- 
sumption of its efficacy. But all this 1s a loose inference from 
practice, without any valid test from contrary practice. Even if ıt 
could be shown that the dual character of the English Parliament 
was a main factor ın its survival during the feudal period, it would 
not follow that such duality 1s still ın any way necessary to its sur- 
vival. An ancient Roman might ın the same fashion have argued 
that the unitary character of the Roman governing body was the 
secret of its long continuance. When, again, the general adoption 
of the bi-cameral system in recent times 1s urged as a proof of its 
fitness, we have to make an analysis before we can intelligently 
assent. The general adoption tells of a general disposition, but 
disposition to what? Apparently to the limitation of popular 
power in politics. It will not be disputed, probably, that the 
main aim of all Second Chambers proper—general chambers, that 
is, as distinguished from the chambers for the protection of State 
rights in federal systems, and even of some of the latter—ts to 
guard against the supremacy of the ‘‘ populace.” Even before 
the French Revolution, the constitution-making of Alexander 
Hamilton was openly inspired by fear of democracy , and since the 
Revolution, that fear has naturally been a constant factor, operat- 
ing alike through politicians concerned for and those opposed to 
representative systems. As the case stands, First Chambers may 
be held to represent the acceptance of the principle of popular 
representation, and Second Chambers the conviction that First 
Chambers should be subject to check by the forces of property, 
which are held to be liable to attack by popularly representative 
bodies. 

There 1s no arguing with fear, and it may simplify the discussion 


*On this head may be cited an authority which will perhaps not be accused of 
any subversive bias In the article on GOVERNMENT in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(ith ed x1, 295) ıt ıs noted that “the double chamber » which 1s perhaps 
more accidental than any other portion of the British system, has been the most 
widely imitated ” 
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to concede that a popularly elected body may be expected from time 
to time to increase the taxation laid upon wealth; even as a body 
representing propertied interests ıs likely to arm at the heavier 
taxation of the mass of the people—notably by way of import 
duties on food and manufactures. The problem 1s (1) whether any 
Second Chamber ıs a security against either tendency; and (2) if 
so, whether such a security may be justified on representative 
principles. Other ways of putting the issue fall into line with this. 
Leading English Liberals, for instance, ground their argument for 
a Second Chamber on the need for some restraint upon the 
aggressive tendencies of a Conservative House of Commons in 
other than financial matters. The House of Lords admittedly 
supplied no such check, operating as it does merely in restraint 
of Liberal measures. Is it then (1) possible, and (2) desirable, to 
establish a new Second Chamber which shall, on the one hand, 
tend to restrain democratic legislation, fiscal and other, and, on the 
other hand, tend also to restrain anti-popular legislation, fiscal 
and other? The problem, as a whole, remains the same. 

It 1s safe to say that, despite the confidence with which recent 
general pleas for a new Second Chamber have been worded, no 
one has attempted to show that any given Second Chamber would 
operate both ways. It may probably be taken for granted, neverthe- 
less, that most Liberal supporters of the Second Chamber principle 
hold it on the simple ground that a carefully planned Upper House 
may be expected from time to time to resist the measures of either 
a Liberal or a Tory House of Commons, that is to say, that the 
Second Chamber will sometimes be Liberal while the first is Tory, 
and vice versa. To secure this possibility, gbviously, the Second 
Chamber must be electrve. The old dream of a non-elective body 
of men with a certain official experience, warranted to be strictly 
impartial and entirely wise, would not now impose upon any 
democracy ; and, if it did, would certainly not secure the end under 
discussion. Such a body would inevitably represent in the main 
the ideals of the social class to which its members belonged, and 
would simply be the House of Lords over again, with the larger 
power for mischief conferred by a new establishment. Upon no 
theory could it be said to represent the will of the people, past, 
present or future. That principle, now acclaimed by both parties, 
dictates that if a new Chamber be established with veto powers, 1t 
shall be elected by the people. 

To secure, however, a potentiality of its being a check alternately 
upon Tory and Liberal Houses of Commons, it would have to be 
elected upon the same franchise as that for the House of Commons, 
or a broadly similar one, but with a difference in the date of election 
or the time of duration, as in the case of the two Houses of the 
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United States. The chronic delay which ıs the ideal ın view 1s to 
be brought about by the continuance in power of a Second Chamber 
of a given bias after a General Election has changed the bias 
of the House of Commons. Upon such a plan, the Commons in 
1906 would possibly have found itself faced by a Tory Upper 
House, as actually happened; while, ın the event of a return of the 
Tory Party to power in 1915, the Tory Commons would possibly 
be faced by a Liberal Upper House, representing the predominance 
-of Liberalism at the polls in the interrm. That 1s to say, at some 
date after 1906 the elections to the Upper House would have 
resulted in a Liberal majority there; ın which case there would be 
-no effectual check on Liberal legislation up to the time of the 
reversal of the Liberal majority ın the Commons. Thus the 
Second Chamber would be worthless, from the point of view either 
of the believers ın the general virtue of delay or of the special needs 
of Conservatism, for a certain number of years, and would be valid 
for delay only when ıt began to thwart a Tory House of Commons. 
For a certain number of years, that 1s to say, 1t could satisfy neither 
delay-loving Liberals nor Conservatives; and when ıt began to suit 
the former it would be an affliction to the latter, who desire delay 
only in the case of Liberal measures. As regards ‘‘ security,” 
supposing the Upper House to have power over finance, 1t would 
check democratic finance only ın the years in which such finance 
had the maximum of popular support—that ıs to say, ın the two or 
three years following upon a Liberal reaction; and, similarly, tt 
would check anti-democratic finance only ın the years immediately 
following upon a Tory reaction. And the chronic relation between 
it and the First Chamber would, ın the terms of the case, be that 
of extreme friction, which is the very ground for the present 
modification of the power of the House of Lords, and which would 
presumably provoke further attempts at modification whenever 
it recurred 
The mention of finance, however, recalls the fact that most 
Liberals are committed to a withholding of power over finance from 
any Second Chamber; while even on the Conservative side there 
is a varying measure of acquiescence in such limitation. The 
motive ın the latter case 1s doubtless the fear that an elective Second 
Chamber might reject a tariff Budget in the case of the return of 
the tariffist party to power. We thus arrive at a position in which 
the original motive of setting up, by way of a Second Chamber, 
a security against democratic finance on the one hand, and anti- 
democratic finance on the other, has disappeared; both sides tacitly 
renouncing it. That is to say, an elective Second Chamber, as 
contemplated by either Liberals or Conservatives, 1s seen to be no 
security either against popular “ attacks on property ’’—which can 
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best be made by way of taxation—or against monopolist inflictions 
of new burdens on the mass of the people. In Britain, in short, 
the argument for a Second Chamber has already departed from 
the basis upon which such Chambers have mostly been established 
in the past. What might have been contended for à priori is thus 
established without direct debate. The conditions of democratic 
life have so changed that the main grounds upon which Second 
Chambers were welcomed ın the past are no longer rested on. In 
other words, the traditional case for a Second Chamber, so far as 
we are concerned, 1s done with. 

The further analysis of the problem involves a further inquiry 
into the motives of the supporters of ‘‘a’’ Second Chamber. A 
repudiated motive 1s, of course, no argument against the party to 
whom ıt is ascribed ; but let us see whether either side will repudiate 
the motives which the present inquiry leads us to impute :— 

1. Some Liberals, having regard simply to the general state of 
opinion, are desirous of adjusting themselves to it, and of provid- 
ing a ‘‘ safeguard’? which seems to be commonly desired. This 
attitude may be supposed to satisfy Liberals with some Con- 
servative leanings, who vaguely fear unduly “‘ Socialistic ” legisla- 
tion. 

2. Other Liberals desire a Second Chamber which may be 
expected from time to time to resist subversive Tory legislation, 
though the resistance of the House of Lords to Liberal legislation 
has led them, like their colleagues, to move for the abolition of its 
veto power. 

3. Conservatives in general desire ‘‘a’’ Second Chamber as a 
general safeguard against subversive Liberal Jegislation, Socialistic 
or other. : 

These motives lie on the face of the case, and will not be disputed. 
Seeing, then, that all parties alike avowedly desire that legislation 
shall conform to ‘‘ the will of the people,” the question arises how 
that object ıs to be secured through a Second Chamber as against 
a First. The First, ideally considered, 1s supposed to be elected 
on a strictly democratic basis. When Conservatives oppose a 
Plural Voting Abolition Bill, it is avowedly on the plea that 
systematic Redistribution is necessary to a truly equalitarian 
electoral law. Whatever desire may still be felt by Conservatives 
for the retention of plural voting, 1t 1s too plainly inconSistent with 
their demand for the Referendum to be henceforth avowed, inas- 
much as the Referendum, by definition, is to be on a basis of single 
vote. But if that basis is to hold good for the Referendum and the 
First Chamber, it must equally hold good for the Second. If not, 
to what conclusion are we led? To this, that the Second Chamber 
is demanded not to secure but to reverse the will of the people. 
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Some Liberals, I am aware, have advocated, apparently without 
much reflection, a special franchise for the Second Chamber; but 
tt 1s incredible that the Liberal Party should accept such a principle, 
which would be the stultification of 1ts cause, and would certainly 
be opposed by it collectively 1f put forward by Conservatives. Any 
Second Chamber it could accept must rest upon the same franchise 
as the First. 

If, then, the Second Chamber 1s to be potentially a check upon 
the First at all, ıt must be either in respect of its being (1) elected 
for a different term, or (2) kept different ın composition from the 
First ın virtue of some special provision restricting membership. 
Does any Liberal seriously propose the second mode of differentia- 
tion? It admits in theory of three limitations of qualtfication or 
status. Membership may be restricted (a) in point of age, or (b) in 
point of income or property—as in the first Upper House scheme of 
the first Home Rule Bill. The latter restriction 1s so palpably 
incompatible with the accepted principles of representation that it 
is safe to say that neither party would now venture to propose it. 
To be of any use for the end in view, the property qualification 
would now have to be an unprecedentedly high one. Buta Second 
Chamber limited to rich men would be a more naked attempt to 
overrule the democratic principle than has been made in any 
modern constitution ; and ıt may at once be ruled out as henceforth 
impossible. There remains the alternative of a limitation as to 
minimum age. But that, to be in the least plausible, would have to 
be accompanied by the fixing of a maximum age for the First 
Chamber, otherwise we might have the spectacle of a senate of 
seniors whose average age was little higher than that of the mem- 
bers of the First Chamber, ın which there has always been a large 
number of men over fifty. Is ıt then contemplated to enact that 
the First Chamber shall consist of men under fifty, and the second 
of men over fifty? Such a provision would imply a belief that up 
to fifty, men are apt to be reckless, and after fifty to be cautious; 
and the First Chamber, on that theory, would be told that it was 
expected to propose rash legislation, which the Second Chamber 
would, as a matter of course, be prepared to overrule. Either the 
theory is well-founded or it ıs not. If not, ıt 1s out of court at 
once If well-founded, on the other hand, we should be committed 
by it to a perpetual strife between the two Chambers. It seems 
then unnecessary to discuss the idea further. It is ın fact a puerile 
conception, not likely to be put forward by any party. 

A third conceivable method of securing a special kind of capacity 
for the Second Chamber would be (c) the paying of a higher salary 
to members of that body than is paid to those of the Lower House, 
on the theory that that is the way to get abler or more prudent men. 
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But this, again, 1s a proposal which no party could seriously put 
forward. It would mean a deliberate plan to secure inferior men for 
the First Chamber. No democracy would ever consent so to 
stultify its institutions. 

We are shut up, then, in the search for a reasonable Second 
Chamber, with veto powers, to a choice between an elective body, 
chosen on the same franchise as the House of Commons, and one of 
ihe many schemes for a nominated body. The elective body, by 
the necessity of the case, would be a simple duplicate of the Furst 
Chamber, unless ıt were elected for a different term. Can it then 
be proposed by any representative Liberal to set up a mere dupli- 
cate House on the bare chance of its occasionally checking the simi- 
larly composed House of Commons, or with the express object that 
upon any reversal of the majority in the Lower House at a General 
Election the new Government shall find 1tself for a time opposed. 
by a Second Chamber with an opposite bias? In face of the fact 
that the veto power of the House of Lords has been taken away by 
the Liberal Party precisely because that body showed a constant 
bias tn one direction, can ıt be proposed on the Liberal side to create 
a new House of which the function shall be a normal conflict with 
the House of Commons during at least two years of tts existence ? 
The Parliament Bull has proceeded upon the express principle that 
a House of Commons ın the first two years after a General Election 
is to be assumed to represent the will of the people as fully as any 
Chamber can. But if, as would happen under the plan we are con- 
sidering, the new House of Commons 1s always to be faced by an 
old Second Chamber, which more often than not will represent 
the opinions of the last House of Commons, the new Government 
will often be paralysed precisely during those two years. How can 
Liberalism commit itself to such a self-frustration ? If, again, 
there be any truth in the complementary hypothesis that after two 
years a Government runs an increasing risk of being out of touch 
with the electorate, the Second Chamber, on going to re-election 
in, say, the third year, will run a chance of being returned to oppose 
the First Chamber still further. Ff ıt were, there would be a con- 
tinuity of resistance—the very thing that Liberals have decided 
they cannot any longer put up with. If, on the other hand, the 
new Second Chamber should chance to have a majority of the 
party in power in the Commons, ıt would be giving the latter a free 
hand in those very years ın which, on the theory founded on in 
the Parliament Bill, it may fatrly be held, 1f ever, to need checking. 

The fact that the same conditions would tend to arise for a Tory 
Government ıs plainly no rational ground for tlte establishment of 
such a system by Liberals. The plain truth is that a Second 
Chamber with veto powers, elected on the same franchise as the 
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First, but for a different term, is wholly inconsistent with the 
principles upon which the Parliament Bill has been framed, de- 
fended, and carried. 

Shall we, then, fall back upon an elective Second Chamber, with 
veto powers, elected on the same franchise and for the same term 
as the First? 

If so, ıs ıt to be an exact duplicate, or ıs ıt to be chosen from 
different electoral areas, though upon the same franchise? Upon 
what principle could this last attempt at differentiation be justified ? 
If different electoral areas yielded different results upon the same 
franchise at the same time, obviously one set of areas must be a 
better means than the other of ascertaining the real will of the 
people. To deny this would be to say that we are resorting to the 
arbitrament of sheer chance, for its own sake. One set of areas 
being better than the other, the worse stands condemned, and we 
must assimilate to the better plan. 

To what end, then, should we set up two Chambers, chosen 
upon the same franchise, from the same constituencies, for the 
same period? The result being necessarily the same—barring the 
few differences caused by the personal popularity of candidates, 
which would tend to a balance on the average—upon what principle 
should the Second Chamber be empowered to overrule the First? 
It may be argued, perhaps, that such a power would attract to the 
Upper House the abler candidates. Given equality of salary and 
term, with an overruling power, all but the most modest men, ıt 
may be said, would stand for the Upper House. But who will 
propose a plan which would thus childishly provide an inferior 
selection of men for the House that initiates most legislation, and 
which, as already agreed, is to have sole control over finance? The 
Liberal party certainly cannot. 

Our dilemma is now complete. No kind of elective Second 
Chamber, with veto powers, can be reconciled at once with the 
standing principles of Liberalism and with the principles expressly 
founded on in the Parliament Bull. 

Unless we suppose them to have had in view an entirely new 
situation arising under Home Rule, only the habit of assent to the 
traditional view of the necessity or supreme expediency of a 
Second Chamber, or else the simple recognition that a majority of 
the nation holds by the traditional view, can have induced Liberal 
leaders to declare for the establishment of a new Second Chamber 
on democratic lines; and on the latter view they must be supposed 
to contemplate q Chamber without veto powers, however 
elected. Doubtless the existence of a general demand for 
“a” Second Chamber to take the place of the House of Lords 
1s a good reason why Liberal leaders should promise to frame a 
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scheme. But we have seen that every form of Second Chamber 
with veto powers 1s bound to be either an idle or an anomalous 
duplication of the First Chamber—in which case its veto powers 
are indefensible—or a gratuitous reopening of the very kind of 
trouble to remove which we have passed the Parliament Bull. 
When, then, the Liberal Government proceeds to draft its Second 
Chamber Bill, what kind of Second Chamber will ıt propose? 
Whether with or without Home Rule, I can imagine none that 
can be acceptable to the party save one without veto powers—a 
body, that is, that does not at all meet the common conception of 
a Second Chamber. 

It may well be, of course, that a Chamber with power merely to 
advise and delay will satisfy the mass of those Liberals who have 
declared for the Second Chamber principle; and there is probably 
nothing in the discussions of the past two years that could bar the 
Liberal Government from such a solution. The argument against 
all forms of elective Second Chamber with veto powers holds good 
as well against Conservatives as against Liberals; and the former 
are as fully barred as any party could well be against demanding a 
non-elective Second Chamber with veto powers. The case for the 
House of Lords, from first to Jast, has been emphatically grounded 
on the principle that the will of the people should be made to 
prevail. That ıs common ground between the parties. Mr. 
Asquith was finally denounced by the no-surrender party as having 
circumvented the national will. His antagonists of all shades of 
Conservatism, then, are limited to the specification either of one of 
the forms of electrve Second Chamber with veto powers which we 
have seen to be alike irrational, or of a Second Chamber of some 
kind without veto powers. If they accept the latter, indeed, they 
will stultify their whole resistance to the Parliament Bull, since 
their propaganda throughout was for an Upper House with veto 
powers. But, on the other hand, they cannot now with any 
pretence of consistency demand a non-elective Upper House with 
veto powers. Theirs, then, is the really serious dilemma. To 
Liberals there 1s left, if a new Second Chamber they must have, 
the compromise of a Chamber without veto powers, like the limited 
House of Lords. 

In so far, doubtless, as any of them have expressly promised to 
give the new Chamber veto powers, a dilemma will for them remain; 
and 1t may fairly be argued that the promise to create a new Second 
Chamber carried a natural presumption that ıt should have veto 
. powers, else why should a new Chamber be proposed at all? To 
answer that “a” Second Chamber scheme was promised because 
that was all that was asked for may fail to satisfy the recipients of 


the promise. All personal dilemmas must give way, however, to 
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political common-sense, which, as we have seen, permits neither 
to Liberals nor to Conservatives in this country an elective Second 
Chamber with veto powers—or permits it to the Conservatives only 
at the price of the open renunciation of their lately professed 
principles. The question is. Will they accept a new Second 
Chamber without veto powers, and if they will not, ıs ıt worth the 
while of Liberals to establish one? 

Such a Chamber may be either elective or non-elective. Ether 
way, it is presumably to be chosen as representing the will of the 
people, whatever special qualifications for counsel 1ts members may 
be called upon to possess. Their function being revision, not 
reversal, the revision must be 1n the interests of the measures they 
revise. But how are the electors to make the-double choice, voting 
at once for men of special deliberative qualifications and for 
supporters of the policy they desire to see carried out? How shal! 
they be guaranteed an opportunity for the double choice? A 
member of the House of Commons 1s elected to vote for a certain 
line of policy: 1f he can argue well for it in the House, so much 
the better; ın any case his qualifications are revealed so far as may 
be by his speeches and writings, and the electors are broadly 
qualified to pronounce whether he surts them. But in voting for a 
member of a purely deliberative body, even ıf they should have a 
good choice of candidates before them—which 1s far from certain— 
they cannot judge of his qualifications for revision as they can of 
his political opinions and general intelligence So obvious ıs the 
difficulty that most advocates of a purely deliberative Second 
Chamber have always called for either a nominated body or one 
formed of men with a special official experience. {Is such a body 
then desirable ? 

Their reduction of the House of Lords to the footing of a merely 
revising and delaying body 1s an admission that for Liberals a non- 
elective Chamber with such functions may be acceptable. If an 
hereditary body be tolerable on such conditions, a nomtnated body 
may be; and a nominated or ex officio body is the species of 
reformed Second Chamber with veto powers that has most 
frequently been proposed in England since the publication of 
Mill’s Representative Government. But Mull, who held that ‘‘ the 
“really moderating power in a democratic constitution must act 
“in and through the democratic House,” proposed his Second 
Chamber only as a concession to a nation which preferred to have 
its ‘centre of resistance ” in that form; and his vacillating argu- 
ment set out with the avowal. “I attach httle weight to the 
‘argument oftenest urged for having two Chambers—to prevent 
“ precipitancy and compel a second deliberation; for it must be a 
“very ill-constituted representative assembly in which the 
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“ established forms of business do not require many more than two 
‘* deliberations.” It may be sard with confidence, then, that 1f 
Mull were alive to-day he would be in favour of a Single Chamber 
with proportional representation, the latter expedient being all 
that was required to satisfy his high sense of justice. If, then, the 
Liberals who still propose a nominated or functionary Second 
Chamber without veto powers, composed of ex-judges, ex- 
ministers, ex-ambassadors, ex-governors, and so forth, do so by 
way of maintaining their allegiance to his school, they may be 
assured that they are applying old doctrine to new conditions ın a 
way that he would not have done. It ıs precisely on the score of 
preventing precipitate law-making that they still argue for a 
Second Chamber without veto powers, and that 1s the plea which 
he most explicitly negatived. 

There remains the conception of a nominated chamber of some 
other kind—one, for instance, of which the Government ın power 
should appoint the majority of the members for the period of the 
sitting Parliament. But this would merely be another way of 
duplicating the House of Commons without the sanction of elec- 
tion, and ıt 1s one which could not satisfy any who desire a 
check upon the House of Commons majority. As for the schemes, 
again, ın which the Peers are to acquire new powers of selection 
and nomination, they may be dismissed as wholly unacceptable to 
the Liberals who have abolished the Peers’ veto. And if a non- 
elective body with veto powers be, as aforesaid, out of the question, 
inasmuch as ıt would be a more anti-democratic scheme than 1s 
compatible with even the present Conservative doctrine, the ques- 
tion at length arises, why should Liberals propose to entrust powers 
of delay and revision to a new body which they could not trust with 
the power of veto? It is one thing to leave such powers to the 
Lords, ıt 1s another thing to confer them upon a new body. In 
fine, could not Liberals in general, finding themselves unable to 
make out any rational case for an electrve Second Chamber with or 
without veto powers, make up their minds to do without one 
altogether ? 

This question, which may seem surprising 1n view of the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to draft a Second Chamber scheme of some 
kind, takes on a new aspect when put in connection with the coming 
problem of Home Rule, which has thus far been excluded from 
our discussion. Liberals, obviously, are bound to reflect that 
their Second Chamber principle, 1f they have one, ought to be 
applicable to the parliament they propose to confer upon Ireland; 
and, in the event of an extension of devolution to°Scotland, Wales 
and England, to those parts of the Kingdom also. Is Home-Rule- 
all-round to mean four sets of sectional parliaments, each with two 
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chambers, of which the second shall have either revising or veto 
powers? , 

The development from the Home Rule Bull of 1886 to that of 
1893 1s significant of the rapid ripening of the problem. The Bul 
of 1886 provided for two ‘‘ orders,” of which “‘ the first,” number- 
ing 103, was to consist of 28 peers and 75 elected members, with a 
property qualification. The second order was to consist of 204 
elected members without a property test. The two orders were to 
deliberate and vote together ; but as a majority of either order could 
demand a separate vote, and a conflict was to resolve the question 1n 
the negative, the smaller or “‘ first’? order had a virtual power of 
veto. In the Bill of 1893 all this was changed. The smaller body 
was to be a Legislative Counci! of 48, all to be elected, with a small 
property qualification; while the larger was to be a Legislative 
Assembly of 103 elected members. They were not to sit together ; 
but the veto power of the Council was limited to two years, where- 
after a measure rejected by ıt was to be discussed and voted on by 
the two Houses together. The question now 1s, Shall the Home 
Rule Bull of 1912 repeat the provisions of that of 1893? 

Most Liberals, surely, will answer that the question must be 
answered with an eye to future devolution for the other parts of 
the Kingdom. Do we want Second (or, in terms of Gladstone’s 
Bull, “ First’) Chambers for Ireland, England, Scotland and 
Wales, plus a Second Chamber ın the Central or Imperial Parlia- 
ment, plus the County Councils now existing ın all four sections? 
If the County Councils, like the Municipal and District Councils, 
can do their work satisfactorily without two chambers, why should 
the sectional parliamegts require them? And 1f these can be satıs- 
factorily constructed as single chambers, why need the Imperial 
Parliament have two? 

Before the question is finally answered, we have to consider 
whether under the new constitution there 1s to be a federal cham- 
ber for the United Kingdom, wherein, as in the Senate of the 
United States and the State Council of Switzerland, the sections 
or “States ” of the Kingdom shall be separately represented as 
such. (I waive, as merely verbal, the objection that a system of 
separate parliaments established by devolution is not a true federal 
system. No other term seems suitable; and no harm 1s done when 
that applied 1s used merely as the most convenient label). Here, 
again, we are face to face with a tradition—the tradition that ın a 
federal constitution there must be a federal chamber to represent the 
separate State interests as such But there ıs really no necessity 
inthecase. The peoples of the United Kingdom may conceivably 
be quite content to entrust their interests to a single elective central 
or Imperial chamber, recognising that their separate interests will 
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rarely give ground for dispute, and that when they do, a single 
chamber may as well safeguard them as a second, in which they 
must necessarily be represented, as in the first, on a population 
basis. For the customary federal principle of an equal representa- 
tion of all sections could not be applied in a case where there is 
such disparity of populations as exists between England and the 
sister countries. Only by subdividing England into a number of 
legislative provinces could it be made reasonably applicable; and 
such an extension of the Home Rule principle is too far off to be 
made a basis of the present settlement. On the other hand, the 
fact that Irish Home Rulers do not ask for such a federal chamber 
1s surely a good reason against proposing it. 

Even, then, as regards the form of Second Chamber which might 
be expected to arise under a quasi-federal constitution, ıt does not 
appear that there ıs any good reason for establishing one in this 
country. Certain it 1s that 1f one were adopted it could not be 
entrusted with the powers given to the United States Senate. It 
would not, in fact, be a Second Chamber ın the meaning commonly 
given to that name. Presumably its membership would be small, 
and in case of dispute its members would vote with those of the 
chief chamber. What might be said for ıt ıs that, having neither 
veto power nor delaying power, ıt would be the least harmful sort 
of Second Chamber we could have; and that, 1f the British people 
are So superstitiously devoted to the Second Chamber idea that they 
must have one, ıt had better be this. 

But that, surely, ıs not a satisfactory case for a Second Chamber 
in a revised constitution. The fact that thg traditional view has 
been unwarrantably taken for granted by most Liberals in the past 
1s not a good reason for leaving it ın unchallenged possession. It 
is a staggering reflection that 1f Gladstone could have carried his 
Home Rule Bill in 1886, he would have established ın Ireland a 
Second Chamber which to his own judgment in 1893 would have 
been highly objectionable. Once set up, a Second Chamber 1s not 
easily reformed : the history of the past thirty years has proved as 
much. It is then the plain duty of the whole Liberal Party 
anxiously to reconsider the tradition, and if ıt cannot give a 
rational reason for the old faith, to frame a new one. Liberals may 
be reminded that their antagonists, in the course of the last General 
Election, collectively added a new article to the Conservative creed; 
to wit, the Referendum. There 1s no call, happily, for such un- 
scrupulous precipitancy in the present case. But the political 
historian will be furnished with matter for 1ronical comment if, at 
a time when professed Conservatism reshapes its programme at a 
day’s notice in the hope of winning an election, Liberalism should 
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let itself be fettered to an indefensible doctrine through mere fear 
of losing an election years hence. 

If ıt be asked, ın conclusion, whether we do not run some serious 
risk ın substituting a Single for a Double Chamber system, ın 
respect of the admitted tendency of the electorate as a whole to 
reverse its decisions, the answer 1s simple. Real instability ın an 
electorate, supposing it to exist, cannot be cured by a Second 
Chamber which ıs ttself elective; and we have sufficiently seen that 
a non-elective Upper House, with a fixed bias, will not in future 
be tolerated. The supremacy of a Single House, then, 1s simply 
the supremacy of the people; and if popular precipitancy ever leads 
to action generally repented of, the electorate has the remedy ın tts 
own hands. But the very consciousness of complete responsibility, 
in all likelihood, will make the electorate more, and not less, con- 
siderate than before. There is, in fact, strong reason to anticipate 
that a Single Chamber system will be marked by shorter ‘‘ swings 
‘fof the pendulum ” than have occurred under the bi-cameral 
system here and elsewhere. In other words, caution, as dis- 
tinguished from Conservatism, will be newly stimulated. If 
Conservatives, as such, really desire that, they will gain and not 
lose by a Single Chamber system. And it 1s not for professed 
Liberals to make the promotion of caution a ground of fear after 
they have been arguing precisely for the need of caution. Both 
parties, finally, have it open to them to press for the adoption of 
Proportional Representation as a security against ‘‘ swings”’ of 
Parliamentary power which outgo the real movement of electoral 
opinion. But that is a separate problem, calling for separate 
discussion. . 


J. M. ROBERTSON. 


THE CASE FOR RECIPROCITY. 


T battle of Reciprocity has been fought during the Canadian 

Election with an eloquence and vigour of which both sides 
may be proud. The question 1s regarded, and rightly regarded, 
as vital to the immediate future of the Dominion. Whatever may 
be said over here of Free Traders, who are supposed in some 
quarters to walk through the world as oblivious as the wise men 
of Laputa of the daily needs of life, no one contends that the 
Canadian electors are the victims of any abstract or inherited 
theories of Free Trade. ‘‘ Interest,” said one of the clearest voices 
of the eighteenth century—‘ interest, the great guide of commerce, 
‘is not a blind one. It1s very well able to find its own way, and 
““its necessities are its best laws.” And ıt 1s on grounds of interest 
—individual, local and Imperial interest—that Reciprocity has 
been most effectively defended and attacked. 

The issue, broadly stated, 1s simple enough, and may be summed 
upinasingle sentence. Is ıt, or 1s ıt not, for the welfare of Canada, 
and for the welfare also of the Empire of which she forms a part, 
that she should get rid of the taxes which at present prevent her 
great natural products from finding a ready market in the United 
States? The supporters of Reciprocity argue that the vast 
population of America offers the best and nearest market for 
Canadian products; that the removal of the American duties on 
` corn and hay and timber, on fish and fruit and vegetables, on sheep 
and cattle, butter and cheese, must be of enormous value to the 
trade and prosperity of the Dominion, and that to insist, even 1f 
we could, on the maintenance of this tariff barrier when America 
is prepared to sweep ıt away, to ask Canada tọ shut herself out 
from such a market, 1n order to divert her trade to Europe and to 
us, would be to abuse our Imperial rights and to limit unfairly 
Canadian freedom. The opponents of Reciprocity argue that an 
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increase of trade intercourse between Canada and America would 
mean a decrease of trade intercourse between Canada and our- 
selves, that, instead of binding the Empire together, ıt would turn 
the eyes of Canadians towards union with the United States; and 
that all the labour and money and sentiment expended of recent 
years in forcing Canadian trade into Imperial channels would, if 
Reciprocity had passed, have been largely spent in vain. 

Canada, of course, 1s blessed by nature above most countries of 
the world. She has a vast extent of fertile land, capable of pro- 
ducing more wheat per acre than any of her rivals. She has noble 
forests, rich stores of minerals, abundant fish. She can command 
at a few days’ distance the markets both of the East and of the 
West. She has Europe on one side, China and Japan upon the 
other, and at her door eighty millions of people with the same 
language and habits as herself, and separated from her only by a 
tariff wall. Between these great markets she has had to choose, 
and of late years she has undoubtedly tried with vigour and 
persistence to push her trade both East and West, and to make 
herself independent of the American people. She has built canals 
and railways with that object. She has utilised finance and policy 
and sentiment to emphasise this trend of trade. And yet all the 
while many of her statesmen have realised that, if she were free 
to follow the ‘‘ laws of nature and of geography,” as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier once said, her trade ‘‘ would flow from South to North and 
“ North to South.” It ıs difficult to prevent free intercourse 
between men who live on either side of that ımagınary line. “‘ Their 
“ habits are the same as ours; and therefore we are induced to 
“ trade, and cannot help ıt, by the force of nature.’ It 1s the old 
choice between regulation and freedom. For the Canadian pro- 
ducers of food and raw material to turn their backs on the American 
market may, no doubt, tend to increase their sales in England and 
to keep them aloof from the United States. But for them, at any 
rate, 1t can hardly be denied that this choice 1s bad business, 
and bad business seldom proves to be good policy ın the end. 

There is, unhappily, nothing new ın politics. Reciprocity is a 
policy which the Canadians have tried already, and which proved 
for them at that tıme an unqualified success. Students of Canadian 
history will remember the apprehensions roused by the establish- 
ment of Free Trade in England, and by the ending of the old 
Colonial preferences, which had undoubtedly proved profitable to 
the lumber men, the flour merchants and the shipping interests 
of Canada. And they will remember how Lord Elgin adroitly 
took advantage of this feeling to stimulate Canadian trade with 
the United States, and to negotiate with the States a Reciprocity 
Treaty which gave substantial advantages to the Canadian people. 
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That Treaty lasted for twelve years only, from 1854 to 1866. It 
benefited visibly certain American interests, like the fishermen and 
worsted manufacturers of New England, and less visibly all 
American consumers within reach of the Canadian border. But 
its advantages were mainly on the Canadian side. And the period 
of its operation was not altogether normal, for a large allowance 
must be made at the end for the inflated prices and the other results 
of the American Civil War. But, with all allowances made, ıt 
cannot be doubted that Reciprocity gave a powerful stimulus to 
Canadian production and Canadian wealth. The three million 
inhabitants of Canada, chiefly occupied with farming and with 
fishing, with minerals and with lumber, found a great new market 
opened at their doors. Between 1854 and 1865 their exports of 
live stock rose in value from 73,000 dollars to 5,503,000; their 
exports of barley and oats from 92,000 dollars to 6,309,000; their 
exports of lumber from 753,000 dollars to 4,887,000. Their exports 
of fish were doubled; their exports of butter were more than 
quadrupled; their exports of wool were multiplied twenty times 
over in those years alone. Coal, furs, hides, potatoes, all the 
natural products of Canada, rapidly increased in bulk and valiie. 
In 1866 Canada marketed twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
farm products ın the United States, as compared with three and a 
half millions’ worth exported to Great Britain. The Americans 
may well have questioned whether the bargain was so profitable to 
them. The bitterness caused by our attitude during the war, and 
the growth of Protectionist opinions on both sides of the border, 
prevented the continuance of the Treaty after 1866. But no one 
can question the benefits that Canada derived from Reciprocity ın 
those twelve years, or the sincerity of the efforts which she made 
for many years afterwards to secure its renewal. ‘‘ We look back 
“with longing eyes,” said a representative Canadian Liberal as 
late as 1893, ‘‘ to that period of Free Trade with our neighbours; 
“and we look forward with hope that the Liberal Party, coming 
“to their own again, shall bring back the prosperity of that period 
“to us.’ Politics have their disappointments all the world over. 
The first act of the Liberal Party, on coming to their own again, 
was to ignore the principles which this representative speaker had 
laid down. 

Meanwhile a different ideal had taken hold of Canadian states- 
men. The infant industries of Canada had begun to raise their 
heads; and with them had come the claim for protection for infant 
industries which never grow up—perhaps the most dangerous doc- 
trine ın which great economists ever acquiesced. The ‘‘ National 
“ Policy ” of Sir John Macdonald—foreshadowed as early as the 
tariff of 1858 and 1859, and triumphant after the General Election 
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of 1878—the cry of ‘‘ Canada for the Canadians,” became the ideal 
of a great party. Self-sufficiency and Retaliation were its watch- 


words “We will do unto others,” said Macdonald, “as they 
‘do to us’’—a new reading of an older maxim which 1s not a 
change for the better either in morality or in business. ‘Tf this 


“ great National Policy 1s carried out, we shall wear clothing made 
“from our own wool, boots made from our own leather; and all 


‘© we shall use will be manufactured by our own people.” Of 
course, the makers of clothes and boots rose to that appeal. They 
gathered round Macdonald and organised themselves. ‘ Give 
‘us enough protection,’ they said, ‘and we will build up any 
‘industries you like.’ ‘‘I cannot tell what protection you re- 
“ quire,” answered Macdonald in a memorable sentence. ‘‘ But 


“ Jet each manufacturer tell us what he wants, and we will try to 
“ give him what he needs.” The new policy soon made way. It 
appealed obviously to Canadian manufacturers. It appealed 
ostensibly to Canadian patriotism. It had behind it all the force 
of the protected industries, well organised ın the only centres of 
population, the undeveloped resources of a magnificent country, 
the vigour of a young and high-spirited people. It entrenched 
itself in the Dominion Parliament. Secured against competition, 
it produced notable results; and many who watched the rapid 
growth of Canadian manufactures forgot the cost the country had 
to pay. For years the Liberal leaders denounced the new system 
as unfair to the unprotected industries, as wasteful, corrupt, oppres- 
sive in the tax which ıt levied on the masses of the people. But yet, 
when the Liberals returned to power ın 1896, so strong was the 
hold of the organised ynterests, so difficult ıs ıt to abolish tariffs on 
the faith of which manufactures have grown up, that the essential 
elements of the National Policy remained unchanged. New 
bounties in some cases took the place of lowered duties; but the 
high duties—25 to 35 per cent.—remained substantially the same. 
And the new tariff of the Liberal Party, till then the clamorous 
advocates of Free Trade, remained in effect a tariff framed to safe- 
guard those Canadian manufacturers whose political influence was 
too strong to be defied. 

One notable change, however, there was in the tariff of 1897, 
which no one will wish to undervalue, and which served to veil the 
altered attitude of the Liberal Party—and that was the grant of a 
Preference to British imports, raised in 1900 to 333 per cent. That 
was, ın principle at any rate, a real step towards Imperial Free 
Trade, and, as it has been freely alleged that Reciprocity would be 
fatal to the British Preference, it 1s important to summarise here 
briefly what the value and effects of the Preference have been 
“ England has dealt generously with us,” said Mr. Fielding in 
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introducing the new tariff, and that generosity Canada generously 
tried to repay by concessions which would benefit our traders, and 
wHich would at the same time lower duties for her own people. 
Canadian statesmen have readily admitted their obligations to the 
Motherland, and they would be the first to acknowledge that in 
three respects they receive from us far more than at present they can 
give. We still bear in overwhelming proportion the burden of 
Imperial defence. We give their goods the best and freest 
market, while they tax ours, ın Mr. Fielding’s phrase, “ to an enor- 
““ mous extent; ’’ even under Preference the average Canadian tariff 
on dutiable imported British goods 1s to-day as high as 25 per cent. 
And the value of the Preference which we give them by making 
their stocks trust securities for British investors, and by turning 
the flow of British capital towards them, has, perhaps, hardly been 
appreciated yet. Ina single year, 1908-9, we sent seventy millions 
sterling to our Self-governing Dominions, and it 1s a cautious 
estimate that in the last three years we have invested one hundred 
and twenty millions in Canada alone. The Preference of 1897 
Was a sincere acknowledgment of benefits like these. But ever 
since 1ts introduction the difficulty has been to make ıt effectively 
advantageous for Great Britain, without rousing opposition among 
the protected interests in the Dominion. With all their good-will 
towards us, the Canadians have been driven to make it practically 
a condition of the Preference that ıt should not injure Canadian 
manufacturers. For one thing, they did this by raising the tariff 
on some articles which came ın largely from Great Britain, so that 
even the Preferential duty might not fail to protect Canadian goods. 
For another thing, the combines met 1t by lowering their prices at 
the ports where British goods enter, and by raising them elsewhere, 
especially in the West. Later on, the Government were compelled 
by the pressure of the manufacturers of woollens and of twine and 
cordage—the only two Canadian interests which seem to have been 
seriously threatened by the Preference—to limit and curtail the 
Preference itself. On the eve of the Election of 1904, the woollen 
manufacturers got the duty on British woollen fabrics raised, even 
under Preference, to 30 per cent.; and soon afterwards other manu- 
facturers joined the agitation and further large inroads on the 
Preference were made 1n 1906-7. Protection, once given, ıs not 
easily given up; and in Canada the organised interests have proved 
to be more powerful in politics than the larger ideal on whiggrthe 
Preference was based. 

The results are curious. It 1s clear that the Canadian Preference 
has helped our manufacturers, especially before’it was curtailed. It 
is clear that British imports into Canada have greatly increased 
since the Preference began, though ıt 1s difficult to judge how much 
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of this increase 1s due to the general expansion ın Canadian trade 
and to the influx of British capital, which have synchronised with 
the Preference. But it 1s at least equally clear that the Preference 
has not enabled us to hold our own against the United States in 
the Canadian market, or to prevail against the geographical con- 
ditions and the similarity of taste and habit which make ıt inevitable 
for Canadians and Americans to trade with each other. If we take, 
for instance, the imports of metals, the largest branch of Canada’s 
imports, and the department in which we compete most keenly 
with the United States, we find that Canada 1s now taking six 
times as much from the United States as she did before the Pre- 
ference, and only four times as much from ourselves. Her imports 
of dutiable metals from the United Kingdom have risen between 
1897 and 1910 from two million to eight million dollars: but her 
imports of dutiable metals from the United States have risen ın 
the same period, ın spite of the Preference in our favour, from 
seven million dollars to forty-three. And that ıs only one example 
of the drift of trade. Even under Preference, Canada’s exports to 
the United Kingdom, in spite of the large increase in her food 
exports to us, have fallen from 59 per cent. in 1897 to 50 per cent. 
in 1910, whereas her exports to the United States have risen from 
32 per cent. to 37. Even under Preference, American dutiable 
imports into Canada pay a lower average duty than British imports 
do—a very significant fact. Even under Preference, American 
trade and the American market are far more important to Canada 
than our own. Even under Preference, the provisional arrange- 
ment made last year between Canada and Germany, as the Tariff 
Commission reminds,us, reduced our advantage ın the Canadian 
market as against German competition by one half. Natural 
influences and Canadian interests count for more than Preferential 
tariffs. It is vain to expect the Canadian people to abstain from 
using to the full the opportunities offered at their door, and the 
policy of Preference can never hope to outweigh the forces which 
drive Canada to trade with the United States. 

But Reciprocity 1s not only a demand from Canadian producers 
for a freer market with the United States. It is also a revolt by 
the unprotected interests against the penalties and burdens of 
Protection. The National Policy has brought its own Nemesis; 
and hand in hand with the rapid growth of certain favoured 
industries have come high prices and heavy taxation for the masses 
of the people. It 1s difficult to read without sympathy of the 
vigorous attempt made by this young nation to show that she 
could do without America if she must, and to build up in splendid 
isolation industries which should render her independent of her 
neighbour. But ıt ıs equally difficult to read without regret of 
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the ever-increasing demands made by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, cven in days of booming trade, or of the 
bargains struck in the Red Parlour of Toronto. ‘‘ You subsidise 
‘the manufacturers,” Sir Richard Cartwright told the Govern- 
ment plainly; ‘‘and in return they subsidise you.” Canadian 
duties have gone up and up. Bounties have been added to duties. 
Legislation against dumping has been added to these. Soap, 
sugar, paper, cotton, all have had their turn—‘‘ national ’’ clocks 
at one place, ‘‘ national ” jewelry at another, a distiller of pepper- 
mint here, a little group of quarry owners there. Iron and steel 
has been the special protégé of the Liberal Administration. Very 
few industries with Parliamentary backing have been without 
support. and the rapid rise in prices—it ıs estimated that the cost 
of living rose 30 per cent. ın Canada between 1897 and 1909 alone— 
has brought home the evils of the system to the consumer’s mind. 
Foreign competition being strangled by the tariff, trusts and 
combines have been organised behind ıt to strangle domestic 
competition too—and with extraordinary success. One reads of 
trusts in the United States—of 149 new trusts springing into 
existence, with a capital of nearly 4,000 million dollars within three 
years of the Dingley Tariff. But ın Canada the combines have 
been even more successful and complete. Canada has to-day, it 
is stated, some of the largest mills in the Empire, and in propor- 
tion to her population one or two of the largest stores ın the world. 
But many small concerns have been crushed out to make them. 
Prices have been greatly raised. Production has ın some cases 
been checked. In one year alone, 1909, fifty-two large companies 
were merged in ten combines, with an aggregate capital of 195 
million dollars, a capital which must exact high prices to make 
good dividends possible at all. One able Canadian writer calculates 
that the “ national ” cotton industry of Canada, which in 1905 em- 
ployed only 10,000 hands, cost the Canadian people ın extra prices 
54 million dollars a year—most of which had gone into the pockets 
of a few manufacturers—and that the ‘‘ national ” sugar-refineries, 
which employed less than 1,700 people, cost the public two million 
dollars a year. When one realises the wealth and influence of 
these great combinations, their alliance with the banks which have 
capital to advance, their control of the Press which has been 
adroitly used, their close relations with political managers, and 
the concentration of interests ın a few powerful hands, one realises 
how largely the community has been at the mercy of the system 
so vigorously developed since 1878. 

The Liberal Convention at Ottawa in 1893 boldly declared that 
the National Policy, while building up trusts and combinations, 
had decreased the value of farm property, had checked immigration, 
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and had impeded commerce. And it 1s impossible to study the 
evidence collected by many Canadian writers, and especially by 
Mr. Edward Porritt and Mr. James Harpell, without admitting 
that the advocates of Reciprocity have strong grounds for the 
indictment they present. Production on a small scale has certainly 
been checked. For one new manufacturing establishment created, 
many have disappeared. The census returns of 1901 and 1906 
showed a decrease ın the number of manufacturing establishments 
with five and more employees of nearly 15 per cent. ın those five 
years. And the census returns of 1891 and 1906—a longer perrod— 
showed, ın the case of some highly protected industries, not only 
that many small factories had vanished, but that the total number 
of wage-earners had actually declined. In many towns and villages 
the little industries of twenty years ago have gone, and the men 
employed in them have taken refuge in the cities, to keep down 
wages there. Not only that, but certain Canadian exports have 
also lately shown a marked decline. For instance, comparing 1903 
with 1910, Canada’s exports of butter have dropped from 34 to 44 
million pounds, her exports of eggs from 7% mullion dozen to 
165,000 dozen, and her exports of bacon from 16 million dollars’ 
worth to 62 million dollars’ worth. And this decline does not seem 
to be fully explained by the increasing demand of her own 
population, nor by any other reason which has been suggested yet. 
There are grave reasons for asking whether all the manipulation 
of interests and of prices which goes on behind the tariff 1s really 
developing Canada ın the best way; and the answer given by the 
agricultural interests ın the country 1s to-day of a decisive kind. 
The unprotected interests—not consumers only, but the producers 
of the greatest wealth which the Dominion holds—declare that they 
are being injured for the sake of a few favoured and organised 
interests They point to the enormous rise ın prices, in houses, 
building, clothes, machinery, in all domestic and personal supplies. 
They point out how Canadian farmers are handicapped by these 
prices ın competing, say, against Danish farmers for our market 
here. They contend that Canada is to-day a dearer place to 
live in than the United States, and that the rise in wages, for 
unskilled labour especially, cannot compare with the rise ın prices. 
The farmer and the fisherman have to sell their products ın a market 
where the abundance of nature keeps prices down, and to buy all 
they want in a market where every price 1s artificially raised Their 
earnings are subject to large deductions. In the States, it 1s 
calculated on high authority, the farmer gets only 50 per cent. of 
the price paid for his products: the middlemen and the railways 
get the rest. In Canada, it 1s contended, he gets less, and the 
fisherman Iess stl! The mining industry ıs inevitably handicapped 
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by the high tariffs on its supplies, by taxes of 20 to 30 per cent. 
on its materials. The fishermen find the prices they get insufficient 
to meet the cost of living; the number of men who follow that trade 
is declining, and the complaints of their poverty are ever on the 
increase. Hugh prices for the masses of a nation are unquestionably 
not a blessing, but a curse; and the manipulation of these prices 
by powerful interests has produced ın Canada a widespread revolt. 
The result has been the most formidable opposition which the 
National Policy has ever encountered, and a return, as sudden as ıt 
was significant, to the 1deal of Reciprocity with the United States. 
No Canadian Government could have refused to consider the 
overtures for a renewal of Reciprocity put forward by the States. 
But the manufacturing interests ın Canada have been naturally 
alarmed, for they fear that a free market in the States for Canadian 
natural products would inevitably involve a reduction 1n their tariff 
against American manufactured goods. The friends of Preference 
have pointed out that Reciprocity would lessen Preference; and 
those who persuade themselves that Canadian loyalty ıs bound up 
with trade considerations, have seen in Reciprocity a danger to 
the Empire and a possibility of the annexation of Canada by the 
United States. Sober opinion, scrutinising the details of the 
Agreement and the working of the Preference, will find these fears. 
to be without foundation. The United States are so anxious to 
secure Reciprocity, to lower the cost of Irving for their own people 
—for ıt must not be forgotten that the necessity of lowering tariffs 
to bring down prices ıs to-day the one urgent need in American 
politics on which men of all parties are agreed—that they are pre-. 
pared to waive any general demand for a reduction in the Canadian 
tariff on manufactured goods. At present the Canadian manufac- 
turers are not seriously threatened, though Free Traders still hope 
to see their tariff broken down. As regards British interests, this 
must be allowed : that, in so far as Reciprocity would encourage Free 
Trade and destroy Protection, ın so far it must destroy the system 
on which Imperial Preference depends. But when it comes to 
weighing the loss involved, there is very little to be made of it. 
Even the Preference has not been able to break down the tartffs - 
against us; and if Reciprocity led, as ıt might, to an all-round 
lowering of those tariffs in the future, to that extent our manu- 
facturers would gain Every blow to Canadian Protection 1s a blow 
struck ın behalf of our traders. Even the Preference has not pre- 
vented American trade with Canada from increasing faster than 
ourown. Reciprocity would, no doubt, stimulate this process, but 
it 1s a natural process which no Preference could long prevent. 
The total value of British imports into Canada on which the Pre- 
ference might be visibly lessened 1s £1,100,000. . On this amount 
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of trade we should, no doubt. lose, as against American competition, 
some of the advantage which Preference gives us now. The abolition 
of duties under Schedule A. of the new arrangement would affect 
certain articles of food which we import into Canada. The largest 
item ın this category 1s salt, our imports of which ın 1909-10 were 
worth £53,000. The next largest items are grapes and fresh 
vegetables, worth respectively £22,000 and £19,000, the other 
items are very small or insignificant in amount. Altogether under 
this heading, the total value of our imports affected, according to 
the clear and able memorandum issued by the Tariff Commission, 
would be only £143,000. The abolition of duties under this Schedule 
would also affect certain British manufactures, of which by far the 
most important 1s sheet-iron. Our sheet-iron imports, taken to- 
gether—rolled sheets, galvanised sheets, Canada plates, and so on— 
were worth ın 1909-10 close on half-a-million sterling, and on that 
large import we should lose, as against the Americans, our present 
Preference of 5 per cent. But this is the only large British import 
prejudiced by the proposed Agreement, and it must be admitted that 
it is at least doubtful ıf even the retention of our Preference would 
enable us much longer to beat the Americans here. In rolled sheets, 
in spite of the Preference in our favour, they have already beaten 
us. Their exports of dutiable iron and steel manufactures into 
Canada have enormously exceeded ours since the Preference began : 
ours have grown from less than two million to over seven million 
dollars, theirs have grown from six million to thirty-nine million 
dollars. And those who realise the immense advantage which the 
Americans have over us 1n this case, in matters of freight, in the 
interlacing of their railways with Canada’s, ın the inclination of 
Canadians to adopt American methods of manufacture and con- 
struction, will be slow to contend that any Preference which Canada 
would give us could outweigh for ever natural tendencies like these. 

Apart, however, from this one considerable item, the British 
manufacturers affected by the abolition of duties would be, like the 
food items, small in amount. The largest of our imports nere is 
glycerine—worth last year £26,000; the rest are trifling; and, 1f 
sheet-1ron be excepted, Schedule A would afford little ground for 
alarm. Nor when we come to Schedule B, which established 
identical rates between Canada and the United States would 
there have been much reason for apprehension or complaint. 
Here, too, on certain foods and certain manufactures we stood 
to lose a part of the Preference we enjoy. The largest items 
of our imports here are sugar-candy and confectionery, worth 
in 1909-10 £88,600, pickles worth £60,000, pen-knives and 
cutlery worth £46,000; and on all those imports we should 
have lost a Preference of 24 per cent. But no other item in the list 
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1s worth more than 4 24,000, and the total value of the manufactures 
affected would have been only £173,000 altogether. The loss of 
Preference 1s generally 24 per cent. In some cases ıt amounts to 5 
percent. In one case—the largest reduction of Preference adduced 
in the memorandum of the Tariff Commission—it amounts to a re- 
duction of 7} per cent., and that ıs on our import of canned meats. 
But our total import of canned meats to Canada was worth, last year, 
only £12,000. What kind of grievance can be founded on amounts 
like these by a country with a foreign trade of a thousand millions ? 
All through, with the exception of sheet-1ron, the imports affected 
were remarkably small. Under Schedule D the only loss of Pre- 
ference to notice would be a reduction in the advantage enjoyed at 
present by some twenty thousand pounds’ worth of British imports 
of cement. 

Even more unreal are the apprehensions arising from the possible 
effects of Reciprocity on our food supply. Here the Agreement 
meant beyond all question a great new market for the foodstuffs 
of the Dominion. Hitherto Canadian wheat and cheese and 
butter and potatoes have been practically excluded from the United 
States. Only about £5,000 worth of Canadian wheat for con- 
sumption finds its way at present into the States, and in normal 
years only about £11,000 worth of potatoes. In butter and cheese 
Canada has practically no market there at all. Now all these great 
products would have been admitted free, and if new markets are ever 
of value, no one can question the value of this change to the farmers 
of the Dominion. It may well be that some Canadian wheat 
would be diverted from this country, that we should draw rather 
less corn from Canada and rather more from Jndia and Australia, 
from Russia and the Argentine. But this, though it might be a 
calamity ıt we had been so foolish as to make ourselves wholly 
dependent on our Imperial supply, would, under existing circum- 
Stances, be no calamity at all. In spite of her ever-increasing 
harvests, Canada 1s now sending us only 13} per cent of the 
wheat that we require Australia already sends us 9 per cent ; 
and if the supplies from one Colony diminished, ıt 1s quite 
possible that the supplies from another Colony might increase. 
As matters stand, ıt would be inexcusable folly to cut our- 
selves off from our foreign resources, but so long as we keep 
the whole world for our granary, we can face with perfect 
equanimity any fluctuations in the Canadian supply. Again, 
if Reciprocity had passed, Canada might, no doubt, send us 
fewer cheeses, less butter, and fewer eggs. But here of Jate, 
and more especially last year, there has been a ‘marked decline in 
her supplies to us. In 1910 our imports of Canadian beef and 
bacon and butter were all exceptionally low. Even under existing 
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cırcumstances we cannot depend upon them , we must, and do, rely 
upon eur purchases elsewhere. If we maintain our open markets, 
we need have no apprehensions in regard to food. ‘‘ The earth 19 
“the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” said Mr. Bright once in a 
well-known passage, describing the work of the early Free Traders; 
“we put Holy Writ into an Act of Parlament.” That, whether 
in 1846 or now, 1s the beginning and end of Free Trade. 

It 1s difficult to treat so seriously the argument that Reciprocity 
would mean annexation to the United States, for there has probably 
never been a moment ın the last sixty years when the annexation 
of Canada by the States was more entirely out of the question. 
There ıs no party in the States which seriously desires it. There 
is no party ın Canada which would tolerate the idea. ‘‘ Those who 
“think that the national spirit of Canada is such a poor and 
“uncertain thing,’’ said the Bishop of Ontario last June, ‘‘ that 
“ her existence as a nation would be imperilled by an increase of 
“her trade with the United States, certainly do not know her,” 
and bishops, though not iniallible in politics, sometimes voice a 
prevalent opinion. Ever since 1849, when the short-lived move- 
ment in its favour collapsed through its inherent weakness, the 
fusion of Canada with the United States has become more unlikely 
and more impracticable every day. Nothing could revive so 
hopeless an agitation except unwise interference on our part with? 
Canadian freedom. Even if annexation were a living issue, which 
it 1s not, even if ıt could overcome the formidable obstacles pre- 
sented by the peculiar position of the Roman Catholics of Quebec, 
and by the political and social forces at Ottawa and the provincial 
capitals which make with ever-increasing power for independence, 
it could never overcome the national instinct, the steadily rising 
sense of pride in the great destinies of a superb Dominion. 
Alarmed Protectionists who are unwilling to trust Canadian 
loyalty may confidently count upon Canadian pride. The theory 
that more trade with America must mean less affection for Great 
Britain 1s not only an idle illusion; ıt 1s an insult to the Canadian 
people. 

One regrets the use of such alarmist arguments, because ın any 
case we have surrendered the right to interfere, and whatever 
decision Canada takes, no British party can dispute her right to 
take ıt. The more the detailed effects of the new Agreement are 
examined, the more convincing does the evidence appear that, 
though we might have sustained a little loss of Preference 
under it on one large group of exports and on various small 
ones, though there was some possibility of Canada sending 
us less wheat, less timber, less of her agricultural products 
than of late; though some few Canadian goods might have 
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gained a small advantage as compared with ours in the United, 
States; and though our manufacturers might have had to meet 
some increase of competition in Canada itself, still, even so, no 
serious grievance on our side can be established, no serious loss of 
trade could reasonably be feared. While, on the other hand, even 
were it possible for us to interpose to prevent an arrangement, 
which 1s in entire harmony with the fiscal action of every British 
Government since 1846, we should expose ourselves to criticism to 
which we have no reply. We should be violating one of the ruling 
maxims of our Empire, fiscal freedom for our Self-governing 
Dominions. We should be asking the greatest of our Colonies to 
turn her back upon one of the greatest markets in the world, to miss 
the greatest commercial opportunity ever offered in Canadian 
history. We should be making the Imperial connection not a hope 
of profit but a sign of loss, and in the eyes of every Canadian farmer 
an unreasonable and irritating tie. We may think the Colonies 
wrong ın raising tariffs, wrong in lowering tariffs, wrong in desiring 
any markets but our own. But the liberty they claim 1s the liberty to 
do not only what we think right, but what we may think wrong, 
and the genius of British statesmanship lies in knowing when to 
leave Englishmen alone. Burke’s famous piece of rhetoric has its 
meaning for us stili. ‘It 1s only,’ he argued with the House of 
Commons, ‘ while you respect the principles of freedom that your 
‘ Colonies will cling to you.’ But so long as you have the wisdom 
‘to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the Sanctuary 
‘of Liberty, the Sacred Temple consecrated to our common faith,” 
so Jong, ‘‘ wherever the chosen race, the sons of England, worship 
“freedom, they will turn their faces towards you.” 


C. E. MALLET. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


N earnest effort 1s now being made in India and ın this country 
to raise money for the formation of a fund to assist European 
education in India. The sum aimed at ıs £250,000. ‘‘ European 
‘education ” 1s the term officially used ın India for the education 
of children of European descent, pure or mixed, who retain Euro- 
pean habits and mode of life. the children of those who, even 
though domiciled in India, have not been absorbed into the Indian 
community, but regard themselves and are generally recognised 
as of European descent and manners. The majority of these are 
of mixed descent; but a large proportion are wholly European. 
The former have hitherto been known as “‘ Eurasians,’’ but are 
now styled ‘‘ Anglo-Indians.’”? The two classes are included 
together under the name of the Domiciled Community. This 
community numbers over 200,000: it ıs mainly for the benefit 
of their children that this fund 1s being raised. But, besides 
this, the Army gives us 90,000 men, women, and children, and 
the professional and commercial classes 40,000 more: many of 
these will benefit by the scheme. 

The existence of this community is a necessary consequence of 
our occupation of India. It has, therefore, a very special claim on 
the liberality of our countrymen. Not only have these children a 
claim on us as our own kith and kin; they have also a strong claim 
on account of the position which they are bound to occupy as re- 
presenting our race and our Government before the peoples of 
India. The movement, therefore, may well be pressed not only 
on grounds of humanity, but also on Imperial considerations. It 1s 
only by giving to the children of European blood a sound in- 
tellectual and moral education that they can be trained to maintain 
in any worthy way the standard and traditions of our race in 
India. 

» The European community exists in India because of the demand 
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for Europeans in many spheres of activity. This ıs a consequence of 
our occupation, and of the policy which we have adopted of open- 
ing out the country and endeavouring to develop its resources and 
elevate its peoples. The military occupation itself necessitates the 
presence of a large number of Europeans; and many soldiers after 
having served their time in the Army have settled down to civil 
appointments and to lıfe in India. It is of the necessity of the 
case also that we should have a large number of Europeans em- 
ployed ın the railways, the telegraph department, the public offices, 
the police, and in private business and trade throughout the 
country, who must find it absolutely impossible to send their 
children home for education. They have adopted India as their 
home; and they have to bring up their children ın India. These 
are the children for whom this effort is being made. 

It is impossible for Government to do all that is required without 
doing for this community proportionately a great deal more than 
it ıs doing for the Indian population. The difficulty of meeting 
the financial demands for education in India is well known. 
Despite all the efforts that Government has made, education has 
only reached about ten per cent. of the population. The great 
Education Despatch of 1854 demonstrated the impossibility of 
dealing adequately with the educational requirements of India un- 
less private munificence came to the assistance of Government. 
Experience has fully justified this view ; and the necessity for a for- 
ward movement on the lines of that despatch is universally recog- 
-nised. Everywhere efforts are being made to find funds for 
extending education among the people generally ; and everywhere 
the wealthy and beneficent are being called upon to help in the 
education of their own community. It would, indeed, be strange 
if, when special efforts are being made to induce Indians to contri- 
bute to the education of Indian children, no effort should be made 
to secure such help as may be available from Europeans for the 
education of their kith and kin. 

There is special difficulty in respect of the Domiciled Com- 
munity. Although a good number of those of more or less pure 
European blood are to be found ın the Presidency towns, the great 
majority are scattered in small groups throughout the country. 
This greatly adds to the difficulty of giving education to the chil- 
dren; for either small schools must bring the education to the 
children’s doors, or the children must be sent away from their 
homes to be educated. Another great difficulty is the necessity for 
European teachers. That they are necessary cannot for a moment 
be doubted. The best educationists in India, nten like Mr. Justice 
Asutosh Mukerjee, the present Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta, maintain that without European teachers the educa- 
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tion of Indians cannot be effectively and satisfactorily carried out. 
Much more, of course, is ıt necessary that children of European 
blood should be educated by Europeans. But this means much 
greater expense if efficient teachers are to be secured; because ıt 
is necessary to offer to the good European ın India a higher salary 
than 1s required by an Indian of practically the same qualifications. 
At present the state of European education in India is most unsatis- 
factory. 

It must not be supposed that this matter has been utterly neg- 
lected in the past. Again and again, Governments and benevolent 
persons have drawn attention to the great need for the education 
of this community, and have made efforts to meet that need. Half- 
a-century ago Bishop Cotton described it as “a national sin to 
“ neglect a class who are our fellow-Christians and fellow-sub- 
“jects, whose presence ın India is due entirely to our occupation 
“of the country, but who, unless real efforts are made for their 
“ good, are in great moral and spiritual danger.” He spoke of 
the want of education in strong language, which is as applicable 
to the situation to-day as it was then. In the same year Lord 
Canning wrote vigorously on the same subject. He described the 
deplorable condition of education among the Domiciled Com- 
munity, and the difficulty of :magining “a more profitless and 
“ unmanageable community ”’ than one composed of such people 
without education. On the other hand, he said: “‘ If cared for be- 
“times, ıt will become a source of strength to British rule and 
‘usefulness ın India.” Both Bishop Cotton and Lord Canning 
pointed out the necessity for securing for this cause the financial 
support of the British community both at home and in India. The 
Government now, as Lord Curzon pointed out at the Mansion 
House meeting, gives £100,000 a year in aid of the schools and 
colleges of this community; but this 1s altogether inadequate, 
though it is a considerable proportion of the sum now spent on 
education. Nor ought we to forget that, when the need of such 
schools began to be felt, the efforts of earnest chaplains here and 
there, with the aid of the liberality of officers and merchants who 
realised something of the necessity for educating this community, 
led to the establishment of a few schools throughout the country. 
It 1s ın aid of these that the Government gives ıts grants 

The efforts which have been made, however, have been too 
spasmodic and too limited ın area adequately to deal with the case. 
The fact is that Government has not the funds to supplement 
sufficiently the fees which the parents are able to pay for the 
education of thet children; and private beneficence has been 
thwarted largely by want of co-operation and by the great difficulty 
of dealing with this scattered population. Things have, therefore, 
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gone from bad to worse; and the situation 1s such as 1s a disgrace 
to the British nation, and threatens to become a danger to the 
Empire. 

The Church of Rome alone has grappled at all adequately with 
the problem for its own community. One reason why ıt has been 
able to do so, 1s because its teachers are practically missionaries, 
priests, or members of Brotherhoods who have given themselves 
to this cause as a religious act, without looking for anything except 
their daily food. Besides this, it ıs an undoubted fact that the 
Church of Rome ts able to raise money ın Europe for work ın the 
East in a way which may well put the Reformed Churches to 
shame. The consequence 1s that there are some very good 
Catholic schools, where trained teachers provide a sound education 
for the European community. Many children of Europeans who 
are not Roman Catholics attend these schools; and one 1s bound to 
acknowledge the debt which India owes to those who from Christian 
motives have given themselves to this work At the same time it 
must be borne ın mind that a large number of the teachers ın these 
schools, who are educating and influencing the young of British 
blood in India, are members of French, Belgian, and German 
Brotherhoods, and are not, therefore, qualified to train the children 
to represent before the people of India the characteristics and 
traditions of the race to which these children belong, and of the 
country which they stuli destre to regard as their mother country. 

Despite the sporadic efforts which have been made to deal with 
this question in the past, the Government of India, in its last great 
deliverance on the subject, declared that the schools are altogether 
inadequate in number, and that ‘‘a large, proportion of these 
“ schools are both financially and educationally in an unsatisfac- 
“tory condition.” This last remark ıs true of some of the Roman 
Catholic schools, but 1s more generally true of those of other 
denominations. Local governments, lıke the Government of India, 
are financially unable to provide the remedy. It has also been 
hinted already that, even if Government could afford to pay ın full 
the sum required to make European education really efficient and 
available for the whole community, it would not be just and right 
to do so, unless ıt were accepted as the duty of the Government in 
India to pay ın full for the education of the children of its peoples 
of all races and creeds. This 1s, of course, out of the question, As 
Government cannot justly give preferential treatment to one com- 
munity, it can only assist European education by grants-in-aid 
_ Made in accordance with the principles accepted in respect of 
education generally. On considerations of righteousness, as well 
as of finance, ıt is clear that the further development of European 
education must depend mainly on private liberality. 


À hu 
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The present effort is due to the realisation of the facts œ the case. 
A conference of representatives of all Protestant Schools in 
India was held in Calcutta, at the invitation of Sz Robert 
Laidlaw, a successful Calcutta business man, who has been 
led by his experience there to take a deep interest in the 
Domiciled Community. At that conference the state of affairs 
was carefully examined, and measures to remedy de ects were 
considered in detail. A scheme was drawn up to make European 
education effective. The great necessity of the cese ıs the 
provision and maintenance of a sufficient number cf efficient 
and suitable teachers. At present there are many children 
who receive no education, and there are also many schools where 
the education 1s altogether inadequate and cannot place the chil- 
dren of European descent on anything like equal terms with their 
Indian fellow-subjects ın the battle of life. To secure and maintain 
an adequate staff of efficient teachers it 1s essential to consolidate 
the schools and to raise additional funds. More money 1: required; 
and it 1s also necessary, by united action, to utilise the available 
money more economically and effectively. These are the objects 
of the effort which 1s being made; and ıt has the warn. approval 
of the Government of India and of the local governmencs. These 
governments are ready to give what help they can; but they must 
of necessity limit their contributions to a fair and just >roportion 
of the expenditure on education. 

The conference also devoted its attention to the impo-iant ques- 
tion, whether there is a demand for better educated =uropeans 
and Anglo-Indians: is there an adequate field for the eciployment 
of persons of European descent, if properly educated? This had 
been among the questions sent out to selected Government 
officers and employers of labour: the answers gave tae clearest 
evidence that plenty of work awaits well-equipped members 
of the Domiciled Community. There are certain b-anches of 
employment, indeed, in which the man of Europeza descent 
is undoubtedly preferred; because he is, by temperament, 
character, or association, more fit for such employment. Yet 
it often involves too much expense and some consid2rable risk 
of failure, to bring such men out from home. The meterial is in 
the country, and ought to be fitted by sound education and in- 
dustrial training for the work required. Commercial nen, large 
European shopkeepers, locomotive superintendents, heads of 
offices, and others have expressed their willingness “ to take as 
“ many well-equipped lads as could be supplied.’ They have ex- 
pressed their desire*’to have available on the spot well-trcined Euro- 
peans or Anglo-Indians for work with which they are, bv habit, ex- 
perience, or temperament, specially fitted to deal, men who would 
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combine with their European traditions and characteristics some 
knowledge of the country, 1ts peoples, and languages. Such men 
are not available for the work indicated, because the children do 
not receive sound education and training. The conference set 
itself to devise a scheme by which the British community will do 
its part in remedying this deplorable state of things. 

There are certain departments of educational expenditure in 
which it 1s more easy for Government to assist with grants-in-aid 
than in others. Thus, for example, it 1s easier for Government to 
assist ın building and equipping schools than in maintaining them. 
Where a certain sum of money 1s raised for such purposes, Govern- 
ment ıs always ready to assist with a suitable contribution. The 
grant-in-aid rules, ın fact, distinctly provide for this, not for Euro- 
pean schools only, but for schools and educational institutions 
generally. Where the expenditure 1s non-recurring, and a real 
effort has been made by private liberality to meet ıt, Government 1s - 
always ready to assist. Then, again, Government would be more 
ready to assist in equipping and maintaining a training college for 
the supply of really efficient teachers than ın maintaining the ın- 
stitutions to which these teachers are sent. This 1s only reason- 
able. Government ıs more able than any private body to secure 
that those who are to be teachers shall be well trained; and if, 
through the payment of fees and private effort to assist those who 
cannot fully pay for their education, a sufficient demand 1s created 
for efficient teachers, Government 1s always ready to do what ıt 
can to help in supplying them. 

The principal thing, therefore, to which the fund which 1s now 
being raised must be devoted, is the adequate payment of efficient 
teachers. A careful estimate has been made of the cost that this 
will involve; and making allowance for such fees as can be paid 
by the parents, and for such focal donations and subscriptions as 
may be raised 1n the future as in the past, as well as for the grants 
which may be expected from Government, it 1s estimated that a sum 
of £250,000 will be necessary as afund to provide once for all for the 
necessities of the case. It 1s not, of course, supposed that this will 
suffice to pay the whole salaries of the teachers; but it will suffice 
to give the additional grants which will be required to bring the 
schools, under united and economical administration, up to a 
reasonable degree of efficiency. This 1s what the conference set 
before it; and the Central and Provincial Committees since 
appointed in India are aiming at this. 

One great principle which was recognised ,by the conference 
in Calcutta is, that this 1s a matter to be taken up by the Churches 
in co-operation with one another. For obvious reasons the Roman 
Catholic Church has not entered into the movement, though 
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many of ıts leadıng members ın India have indicated therr 
warm approval of the effort that ıs being made, and their belief ın 
the urgent necessity for improving European education. All the 
other sections of the Church in India have agreed to carry out this 
work together. A central committee has been formed, with local 
committees 1n all the provinces, and a constitution has been framed 
for them ın carrying out the work. This constitution provides for 
che due representation of all sections of the Church, and for liberty 
to every section to attend to the religious education of children who 
are pupils at the schools to which grants from the funds may be 
made. The committees are all interdenominational. This effort 
thus presents one of the finest exhibitions of recent date of the 
spirit of Christian unity in a great beneficent undertaking. 

A large-hearted friend of the cause, who desires that his 
donation should be anonymous, has given 450,000. His 
object ıs to give the scheme a good start. Quite apart, also, 
from the fund which 1s being raised as an endowment, money 
has been contributed for the carrying out of a campaign on 
behalf of this cause, so that those who contribute to the fund 
may realise that their money 1s to be used for the education of the 
children, and not for the payment of those who are engaged in the 
campaign. Some delegates have come home from India, men 
whose experience has well fitted them to speak of the need of the 
Domiciled Community, and who are deeply interested ın the cause. 
They are to plead the cause throughout the country. Already 
some progress has been made, but a special effort 1s to be put forth 
during the autumn and winter months. A large committee has 
been formed which gontains among its members the Archbishops 
and other distinguished ecclesiastics, and the Moderators of the 
Presbyterian Churches, in England, Scotland and Ireland, the 
leaders of Nonconformist Churches throughout the country, four 
retired Viceroys of India, and many officers, merchants, and others 
whose life-work has been done in that country, or who are specially 
interested in education. It may be added that the: Church of 
England, ın view of the urgency of the case, has applied to 
European education a sum of £20,000 from the Pan-Anglican 
Thank-offering Fund, and that this amount will be utilised in the 
closest possible co-operation with the administrators of the inter- 
denominational fund, of which it will practically form a part. 

The scheme ıs worthy of the sympathy and support of all who 
care for the intellectual and moral education of the children 
of our own blood in India, and of all who are interested in the 
honour and stabilfty of our Empire there. It must appeal strongly 
to those who desire to see the moral regeneration of the peoples of 
India; for it is of vital importance that those who are of European 
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descent and bear the Christian name should be so trained that their 
influence may tend towards the moral and religious elevation of 
these peoples. It ıs also worthy of sympathy and support in 
respect of the great example it 1s of co-operation among Christian 
people of all sections of the Church in a great work of beneficence. 
There have been already indications of a cordial response to the 
appeal that is being made to the nation. His Majesty the King, 
who so often stands for the people, and leads them in beneficent 
work, has been graciously pleased to intimate his sympathy with 
the cause, and his earnest hope that the efforts which are being 
made may be crowned with success. There is ground for hope 
that, now at last, something may be done effectively to roll away 
the reproach which has so long rested on us as a nation in respect 
of our neglect of our kith and kin tn India. 


A. H. L. Fraser. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL: RESPICE, 
ASPICE, PROSPICE. 


a ea bulk of the flood of criticism upon the Government 
Insurance Bull 1s, as we shall see, purely sectional. My 
endeavour will be to consider all legitimate and honest suggestions 
and objections, not from the partial point of view of either Friendly 
Societies, Trade Unions, Doctors, Labour Congresses, Committees 
for the Prevention of Destitution, but from the supreme and over- 
ruling standpoint and outlook of nothing less or lower than national 
interest and national welfare. This ıs the only fair test to which 
such a measure of economic and social reform should be sub- 
jected, without prejudice and without passion. 


I. RESPICE. 


In order to judge of, or even appreciate, the reception of the 
Government measure at the time it first saw light, tt 1s 
necessary to look back, before we shall be 1n a position to under- 
stand the situation and the flow of the strong undercurrents which 
quickly revealed themselves almost before the full-flowing volume 
of general approval, with which the Bill was acclaimed, had begun 
appreciably to lessen. 

The year 1879 saw the advent of the late Canon Blackley’s 
proposal, for the engineering and carrying of which the 
National Providence League was formed. In briefest outline, 
every individual in the nation, on reaching the age of eighteen 
years, was to contribute a lump sum of £10, or ıf preferred, 
as in the case of wage-earners, the contribution was to be 
spread over three years’ weekly instalments of 1s. 3d. (from eighteen 
to twenty-one). Every employer was compelled to make deduc- 
tions from wages earned, and pay them over to the State through 
the Post Office. The benefits worked out at 8s. a week sick 
pay till seventy, and then a pension of 4s.a week. I well remember 
how one eloquent supporter, at a meeting called to approve the 
scheme, declaimed with great vigour that the old-age provision of 
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4s. ranged ‘‘ from the dustman down to the duke.” The difficulty 
as to who should rank as ‘‘ wage-earners ’’ and what sort of wage- 
limit should be fixed, was determined by the definition, for the 
purpose of the scheme, of a wage-earner as being ‘‘a man who 
“ could contract with his doctor . . . for medical attendance at 
“4s. a year.” 

Such a scheme of the State, with 1ts monopoly of dealing and 
powers of compulsion, would have entirely destroyed the great 
voluntary mutual thrift movement in Friendly Society or Trade 
Union form, while it was avowedly out for the destruction of 
pauperism. The project subsequently passed through several 
amended editions, and was then taken up by the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, further altered, and finally dropped. Between 
1895 and 1905, it 1s true that certain Parliamentary and Depart- 
mental Committees sat; but the only result was a scheme for a 
new kind of outdoor parochial relief, labelled pensions, but to be 
distributed by the Guardians. On return to office (1906-8) the 
Liberal Government, after taking measures to place the national 
finances on a more secure footing, turned their attention to the 
pension portion of a National Insurance Scheme Ultimately the 
Government, under the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, provided, 
without promise, free pensions to persons entitled, as an order of 
merit for the veterans of labour. During the two years, 1909-10, 
from 700,000 to 800,000 State pensioners received £9,000,000 ın 
their own right; not dependent on the favour of the Poor Law 
Guardians and the plea of a qualifying destitution. On the last 
day of the year 1910, the disqualification through receipt of Poor 
Relief automatically dropped out of the Act, which means that 
200,000 more State pensioners have been, or will be, provided for 
at the cost of a further two millions in the financial year of 1911-12. 
So far, we have close on a million veterans of the army of 
labour in the enjoyment of their free pensions and ın receipt of 
eleven millions a year; more than nine out of every ten getting the 
full 5s. a week. 


II. ASPICE. 


We pass on to a consideration of the National Insurance Bull, 
embodying the completion of the scheme of the Government, of 
which the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 formed the first great step. 
The money, we know, was provided for in the Budget of YQIO-11, 

It is now three years ago since the Right Hon. Lloyd George, 
M.P., first approached the Parliamentary agents of the Friendly 
Societies and asked that he might be placed in a position to open 
conferences with a small representative committee of the same, with 
a view to devising some scheme that would be acceptable to the 
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leaders of the great Friendly Societies’ movement. In taking this 
step, Mr. Lloyd George was the first statesman, responsible for a 
vast national project, to consult a body of men, who would be much 
affected by his proposals, before he attempted to formulate the 
project itself. Asan outcome of this request, the annually elected 
Executive and Parliamentary Standing Committee of the National 
Conference of Friendly Societies, representing over four millions 
of members, was selected to confer, from time to time, with the 
Chancellor and form an advisory body. The Chancellor on 
several occasions made it clear that, not only must the interests of 
Friendly Societies be safeguarded, ‘‘ but that the State should 
“ensure their active co-operation ın the working-out of thescheme.”’ 
Needless to say that these consultative negotiations were of a 
strictly private and confidential character. At the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Friendly Societies, however, ın 
October, 1909, the following guiding principles and assurances 
were reported :— 

(1) The Government are not proposing to start an opposition 
establishment to the Societies. 

(2) They are anxtous to bridge the period up to 70 years of age, 
when pension begins, for those who are handicapped ın the race 
through physical disability and invalidity, also to assist widows 
and orphans, tuberculosis cases, &c. 

(3) They are not inclined to continue support to those who refuse 
to make any provision and expect other people to bear their 
burdens, willing to tap every source of relief, but contribute 
nothing. 

(4) They are not proposing to enforce Government interference 
more than now exists. 

(5) They do not ask for control of funds of Societies, nor for 
management of investments thereof. 

(6) They do not ask that the morale of the present Society mem- 
bers should be lowered in any way by the admission of undesirable 
‘persons. : 

(7) They cannot countenance any but sound permanent Societies. 

(8) They have generously granted a positive assurance that 
nothing shall be considered as binding upon the Societies in any 
way, unless and until the scheme 1s before them to consider, and 
express their views upon. 

There followed the enforced lull and delay caused by the rejection 
by the Lords of the Budget which found the money, and the subse- 
‘quent general electjon that followed. 

It was not until the 4th of May in this present year that Mr. 
Lloyd George found himself ready and enabled to introduce the 
actual Bill into the House of Commons. Meanwhile, the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer had visited Germany, and had subsequently 
been interviewed by various other important interests concerned, 
such as Trade Unions and Deposit and Collecting Societies, and 
Industrial and Insurance Companies, as well as other Labour 
bodies, and especially those connected with the position of women- 
workers. The Bull, on its introduction, met, as has been already 
stated, with a chorus of general approval both ın and out of the 
House. 

It ıs well in passing to note the exact title of the Bull, as being 
a legislative measure to ‘‘ provide for Insurance against Loss of 
“ Health and for the Prevention and Cure of Sickness, and for In- 
“ surance against Unemployment, &c ’’ This at once puts aside the 
inadequate and not sufficiently distributing term ‘ invalidity,’’ as 
being ın itself lacking in “‘cogency.’? The ordinary benefits 
conferred by the Act have been summarised as follows — 


A.—ORDINARY BENEFITS CONFERRED BY THE ACT 
UPON INSURED PERSONS. 
Mepicat BENEFIT 


Medical treatment and attendance throughout life, including 
the provision of proper and sufficient medicines 


SICKNESS AND DISABLEMENT BENEFITS 


Benefits obtainable by all insured peisons not in arreats of pay- 
ment No payment for first three days of sickness, payment 


reckoning from the fourth day ‘‘ Sickness Benefit” to be for 
not more than twenty-six weeks After that “ Disablement Bene-- 
fit ’’ begins. 
ORDINÄR? Sickness Benefit ua 7 
RATES First 13 weeks STS ANWES 
R 3 women 7s 6d 
or 16-21 if Second 13 weeks men and } 5s as 
women 
married) Disablement Benefit. s 
5 ” 
REDUCED Sickness Benefit. 
RATES Whole 26 weeks males 5s a week. 
_ (Age 16-21 females 4s i 
if unmarried). {Disablement Benefit females 4s 55 


In the case of persons over 50 who at the time of 
making claim have not paid 500 weekly contributions, 
the rates for Sickness Benefit are as follows — 


REDUCED Age over 50, under 60— 

RATES nén : 
Age over 50 First 13 week: 76 a week. 
(Ag be 5 3 weeks BA ae : 

certain cases). Second 13 weeks men and f 
women » 
Age over 6o— 
Whole 26 weeks men and Z 
women 5 ” 
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SANATORIUM BENEFIT. 


Treatment in sanatorium when suffering from consumption 


(The State 1s to provide 14 millions for building these sanatoria ) 
MATERNITY BENEFIT 


30s payable from the father’s insurance, or from the mother’s 
if she 1s insured, 


B.—-CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The necessary funds are provided by joint contributions from em- 
ployers, employed, and the State. 


{a) When wages are over 2s. 6d a day— 


Weekly payment by employer ; 3d. 
45 35 » workman 4d 
S3 i » workwoman 3d. 
Addition per week by State 2d 


4b) When wages are not more than 2s. 6d a day (the employer not 
providing board and lodging)— 
Wages or other remuneration not exceeding 


1s 6d a day| 2s aday (2s 6d a day. 
Weekly payment by employer 





For workman 6d. 5d 4d 

3» workwoman 5d 4d 3d. 
Weekly payment by workman or 

woman 1d 2d , 3d. 

Addition per week by State 2d. 2d, 2d, 


C.—ESTIMATED NUMBERS AFFECTED BY HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROPOSALS. 


{a) Compulsory Insurance— 


Men » 9,200,000 

Women s 3,900,000 

Boys 500,000 

Girls 300,000—1I 3,900,000 

(b) Voluntary Insurance— 

Men 600,000 

Women 200,000— 800,000 
Total Number Insured 14,700,000 


Without at present going into any details, ıt will be well to state 
that, among other things, the voluntary insurers are persons 
whose earned incomes are over the limit of £160, or £3 a week, 
this class will doubtless be largely recruited from ‘‘ small men,” 
who are in employment for themselves, and hence have no outside 
employer. Consequently, they can only come in by payment of 
their own and the employers’ portions of the composite contribu- 
tions, 7d. for a male beneficiary and 6d. fora woman. They will 
receive, however, the usual 2d., or two-ninths of the benefit as the 
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State portion of the contribution. Soldiers and sailors will be dealt 
with separately. The machinery for membership and distribution of 
benefits ıs of two kinds (a) by means of voluntary Approved Socie- 
ties; (B) by means of a Post-Office system, set up by Government, 
for the benefit of such persons as neglect or fail to join a Society, or 
who, owing to unsoundness or wasting of life, have been, or will 
be, rejected. In Class A the combined local authorities will be 
Approved Societies and Health Committees; while the central 
controlling and administrative body will consist of Insurance 
Commissioners, with an advisory body. Of the close upon 
fifteen millions of beneficiaries practically distributed over the 
entire field of industrial life, it must be premised that about five 
millions are already insured for provident benefits in either Friendly 
Societies or Trade Unions, or 1n both, and will be enabled, as a 
rule, to put themselves into a position to join Class A, either by 
their own society, or union, becoming ‘‘ approved,” or by transfer 
to such. 

We are now able to see a little better how we stand. In 
view, however, of strong objection which has already been made 
in Friendly Society quarters to certain features ın the working of 
the proposed measure, ıt ıs essential to a correct understanding of 
the same that some notice be taken of the divergencies in 
the Government Bull, as finally drafted and introduced at 
first reading, from the scheme provisionally agreed upon, as 
the result of the prolonged conferences between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Committee of the National Conference 
of Friendly Societies. In this scheme the proposed benefits may 


be summarised as below -— ° 
Benefits 

(a) Medical attendance and medicine for insurer at 4s. a year. 
(b) Sickness benefit (not exceeding 26 weeks) 5s. a week. 
(c) Disablement or permanent invalidity allowance 

(beginning when (b) ceases) 5S. a week. 
(d) Allowance to widow having a child (or 

children) under 16 dependent upon her 5s a week. 
(e) Allowance to fatherless child under 16 (whether 

the mother survives or not) a Is. 6d.a week, 


With a shilling a week further contribution towards sanatoria 
benefit and a payment to a male insurer of 20s. in respect of each 
confinement of his wife 

Nothing was stated as to the precise amounts of contribution, as 
the Government Actuaries had not at the time issued their report. 
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Machmery of Adminstration, Etc 


(a) To be entirely through recogmised or approved Friendly 
Societies of a permanent character. 

(b) Each worker shall be required to select his Society, within a 
specified time; failing which, they shall be assigned, in accordance 
with an agreed rota and subject to local convenience, to one 
or other of the recognised Societies. 

(c) Membership shall be compulsory only so far as the prescribed 
scheme of benefits under the Act goes. 

(d) Power of rejection of applicants on certain to be defined 
grounds. 

(e) Such ‘‘ rejects ” to be excluded from the scheme of National 
Insurance altogether, and left to the operation of the Poor Law. 

A further feature of this preliminary scheme, as ıt has now been 
revealed to the Friendly Society world, ıs so important in issue 
that I feel ıt incumbent to give it almost verbatim -— 

(a) Existing members of benefit societies whose present contribu- 
tion in respect of recognised benefits 1s equal to, or in excess of, 
the contribution required of them under the scheme, and all future 
members who may voluntarily become contributors for benefits in 
excess of those provided by the scheme, would be permitted to pay 
their contributions direct to their societies as at present, and would 
be exempt from deductions from their wages under sub-paragraph 
(b) upon producing to their employers their card of membership 
or other vouchers showing that they have paid the necessary con- 
tributions direct to their societies. 

(b) In all other cases, the insurer’s own contribution would, if 
he ıs a wage-earner, be deducted from his wages by the employer. 

(c) The employer’s contribution in respect of all persons ın his 
employ (together with the insurer’s own contribution), when 
collected by the employer by deduction from wages under sub- 
paragraph (b), would be paid over to the State by the employer. 

(d) The amounts so received by the State together with the 
Government share of that part of the contribution which represents 
expenses of administration as well as the Government share of the 
actual benefits payable would be paid over monthly to the society 
concerned ın each case and would, with the direct contributions of 
members, exempt from deduction from the funds for the provision 
of the recognised benefits and for the expenses of administering the 
scheme respectively. 

Such 1s the nature of the scheme that was proposed, or suggested, 
by the Friendly Society advisers of Mr. Lloyd George. As one 
who has spent the best of his days in the support, defence, and 
financial reform of the Friendly Society movement, and as the 
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historian of this great monument of the foresight and self-denial 
of a vast brotherhood of British working men, I yet am forced pain- 
fully to acknowledge that such a scheme—the product of so many 
months of absolutely private and confidential consultation and 
discussion—is quite inadequate to fill the requirements and satisfy 
the demands of a great national economic undertaking such as the 
Government have put their hands to. Further, it 1s impossible to 
conceive that the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself ever really 
thought it was. Mr. W. G. Bunn, Trustee of the Hearts of Oak, who 
has drawn aside the veil, thinks he is justified ın saying that, had this 
original draft been adhered to, much of the difficulty which Friendly 
Societies are now experiencing in accepting the present Bill would 
have been avoided. He also claims that the alteration of the 
sickness benefit from 5s. to 10s. per week changes the whole 
character of the scheme. Hence the vehement protests of the 
Friendly Societies’ Committee, that the Bull, as produced 
in Parlament, was not theirs, but another Bull altogether 
If it had not been, the House of Commons, irrespective of 
party, would have made short work of ıt; and, before Parliament 
rose, 1t would have been borne to the lumber-room of futile 
endeavours that failed, because. in seeking the preservation of their 
own interests, the best service of humanity was lost sight of. They, 
the Friendly Society advisers of Mr. Lloyd George, manned the 
walls of their own enclosure and were only prepared to open the 
gates to the ten thousand outside, on conditions that were in 
themselves totally insufficient to keep poverty and distress from 
the door, and ‘‘ make whole ” those who had perforce temporarily 
fallen out of the ranks of Labour. Five shillings a week for the 
breadwinner, who ıs no longer taking hi§ weekly wages! A 
benevolent State setting about the betterment of the mass of its 
wealth-producers, and complacently offering them a trifle a week 
towards nothing better than half sick pay! By the grace of God 
the alteration of the benefit from 5S. to 10s does change the 
character of the scheme. But the vote of thanks must go to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to him alone. It appears there 
is an “‘ aristocracy, lımıted,” of Labour, as well as a democracy— 
standing afar off. 

In our summary of the Bill before Parliament we saw that 
medical benefit stood in the forefront, and that it consisted of 
medical treatment and attendance, including medicine and drugs, 
throughout life, free of all extra charge. Here we have the com- 
mencement of a health assurance which will Operate without 
cessation, and make for prevention as well as eure. What this 
free and unfettered right to call in the doctor without the delaying 
of the evil day till ıt ıs too late to check disease means, those only 
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who know how the poor live will be in a position to understand 
and gauge. It 1s here, however, that one of the most disturbing 
elements ın the administration of the Bull comes in. 

There was an understanding that in the administration of medical 
relief under Clause 14, approved Societies should make arrange- 
ments with the doctors for their own members, and that the Local 
Health Committees should do the same for persons who were not 
members of such, in other words, for those persons who were 
obliged to become Post-Office depositors. The medical pro- 
fession, however, under the leading of the British Medical 
Association and the Medical Council, rose up in arms, loudly 
- protesting that ın contract practice in connection with Friendly 
Society members they had habitually been sweated, that the 
Insurance Act would ruin their private fee practice, and that 
they must insist that any attendance under contract at so much 
a head must be restrained by the operation of a wage limit not 
exceeding £104 a year, or £2 per week. 

To begin with, ıt ıs essential to a correct understanding of the 
differences between the doctors and the F riendly Societies, to know 
that they commenced about half-a-century ago and that all attempts 
to compose them—and they have been not a few—have failed, 
because the former will not give up their insistence upon a wage 
limit, which the latter hold to be neither just nor workable. It would 
be neither desirable nor practical for either Friendly Societies or 
Health Committees to have month by month to inquire into the 
exact weekly income of all the insured persons within their area 
of membership or territory, to see whether in this and that case the 
prescribed limit had been passed Besides this, no contract, subject 
to suspension any time within a twelvemonth, could be carried out 
without the infliction of loss that would greatly militate against the 
very health insurances of the Bill which help to make ıt such a 
valuable asset, not only to the workers, but to the nation, including 
the employers. The temperature has risen ın the past largely owing 
to abuses of the contract system by persons who have attained a 
social position and standard of comfort far above that which was 
theirs at the time they joined a Friendly Society. This genuine 
grievance 1s removed under the Bill as drafted, since ıt imposes 
a wage limit of £3 a week upon all its compulsory beneficiaries 
To impose a fixed limit below this in the matter of medical benefit 
would be grievously to afflict and wrong a portion of the very 
persons to whom the Act ıs to bring improved conditions. 

In the matter of the administration of medical benefit by the 
Health Committees alone, the amendment was carried in the House 
(the question being left open) by a majority of 372, only 15 members 
voting against it. It must always be a hard matter for the Friendly 
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Societies to give up a practice which has been working for a century, 
during which the doctor has been regarded as an officer of the 
Society and a friend of, and to, its members. A great deal of 
the talk indulged in by the representatives of the medical profession 
has not come from club doctors at all, while any actual sweating 
has been very limited in extent. Still, after prolonged considera- 
tion of all the bearings, I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion 
that, well, on the whole, as the old-fashioned methods of doctor 
and club patients has worked ın the past, ıt will in the future be 
better for the persons insured to have the administration of ordinary ` 
and exceptional medical benefits placed under the sole management 
and regulation of the Health Committees. A local panel of doctors 
will be formed, from the members of which each beneficiary may 
select. There must, however, be a proviso that the direct repre- 
sentation of insured persons on these Health Committees should 
exceed in ratio that of the doctors. I am also of opinion 
that, after the usual custom of the local authority in the 
Pensions Act, ıt will be found, for obvious reasons, desirable 
for a County Health Committee to form more strictly local 
sub-committees, to which administrative powers may be devolved. 
Such sub-committees under the Pensions Act have worked 
well. The new medicine differs from the old tn preventative 
treatment as well as in surgery, it is also more expensive and more 
thorough ın operation. Consequently, the Health Committees 
will have enlarged means at command, especially ın questions of 
abnormal rates of sickness and the focal causes, as well as in the 
matter of hospital treatment and sanatorium benefits, and other 
means of dealing with the ravages of the ‘‘ white plague.” By 
taking sole charge of all ordinary medical benefits such 
committees will be able best to bring to bear the operation 
of extra benefits, through further moneys contributed by 
national Exchequer and local rate. The insurers will be gainers 
by the change, and such being the case, it cannot be resisted 
in favour of even such an important and deserving interest 
as that of Friendly Societies. In the matter of increased 
payment per head in contract practice the doctors have no 
case. Never in the past have they asked for so liberal a 
figure as 6s. It should also be noted that the doctors will not have 
to include consumptives ın their visits; these will be otherwise 
treated. This itself means a reduction of 25 per cent. of sickness 
with which they have, as club doctors, had to deal in the past 
The chief argument against the acceptance of, the amendment 
moved by Dr. Addison and carried, which in effect introduces the 
element of local option in regard te wage-limit, ıs ıts umcertain 
working. The local fixtures of the wage-limit for contracting for 
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the services of the doctors will vary according to the influence of the 
medical piofession exercised on the Health Committees; a disquiet- 
ing element which should not be allowed to enter there Nothing 
is harder than to make the lower and unorganised ranks of labour 
understand, that such and such a decision by a public body ıs a 
matter of justice and nothing more. Past experience, especially 
that of the Poor Law, has shown them how much goes by favour. 
To avoid heart-burnings and dissatisfaction, the getting of free 
doctor and medicine should be a certainty for all persons who are 
enrolled in the Insurance Society whose income does not exceed 
4160 a year, whether compulsory or voluntary contributors. It 
would appear, however, that the doctors have a real grievance so 
far as the Post Office depositors are concerned; these persons of 
unsound lives and the ‘‘reyects’’ of the approved societies will 
bring an unestimated and unestimatable amount of sickness expert- 
ence, and, consequently, of use of medical benefit. The only fair 
way seems to be that of payment for work done and not by fixed 
contract terms. Indeed, the one method of permanently settling 
this vexed question ıs to nationalise the doctors and make them 
civil servants. I have little doubt that before the scheme has been 
many years in operation this will be found the best way out. 

The medical benefit leads us naturally to the sickness and disable- 
ment benefits, which have been already summarised. It will be noted 
that payment of sickness benefit commences from the fourth day. 
The Friendly Societies objected strongly, and asked for the support 
of Members of Parliament in dating sickness benefit from the first 
day of the illness. It was only after long debate that the House, 
by a majority of 40 anly, rejected the amendment after a finely con- 
ceived appeal from Mr. Lloyd George against attempts to ruin the 
Exchequer Here, before attempting to suggest a way out of 
this and other moot points, ıt will, perhaps, be the better plan to 
put in a word with regard to the attitude of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as the author and introducer of the Bill. Strong 
language has from time to time been used by the Friendly Socteties’ 
leaders about his having broken faith with them: a great deal of 
this sort of criticism must be discounted by the fact that many of 
those persons who from the beginning were opposed to any scheme 
of National Insurance, and who had been equally opposed to Old 
Age Pensions—to, in fact, any action of State interference at all— 
see their opportunity of making the most out of disputed points and 
still hope to kill the Bull. 

No statesman ,has been so accessible as Mr Lloyd George; 
more than this, he has not remained in the sanctum of office to 
receive deputations that have with difficulty obtained a permit to 
approach him; but himself has gone to visit this and that important 
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body at its own meeting, not for the purpose of making set 
speeches, but for giving information ın replies to questions that 
have been put to him—as, for instance, on the occasions of the 
Chancellor’s visit to the meeting of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies and of the British Medical Association. The 
only drawback 1s that the Chancellor has to do this sort of thing 
all round, and that neither this nor that interest can have all it 
“ 3ks for or expects to have. 

To come back to the commencement of sickness pay, dating from 
the fourth day, instead of from the first. The reasons given by 
Mr. Lloyd George seem to be all-sufficient. We F riendly Society 
men are, I am sometimes afraid, not much given to seeing outside 
our Own compound, and are so engaged in looking to our own 
things that we are not sufficiently apostolic in looking to the things 
of others. Until the large body of unorganised labour which 1s 
outside the discipline and active brotherhood of the Friendly Society 
movement has been brought in, and has experienced what it 1s to 
belong to an ‘‘ approved” Society, either Friendly or Trade, it is 
probable that far too many claims for a day or two’s illness would be 
put in, and, when ın, the claim on sick pay would be likely to be 
unduly prolonged, just to make it worth while. In plain words, ıt 
would not at present be an actuarially safe policy to admit all claims 
on the first day of notice. The full benefit, however, will only be 
temporarily delayed, while the money saved—calculated at half a 
million—will be available for additional benefits, consequently 
maturing at an earlier date. Here, as ın other cases of demands 
to enlarge the financial arrangements, the garment must be cut 
according to the cloth, and, above all, ıt 1s supremely important 
that, before any extended liability is taken on, a first valuation 
should be made at the end of three years’ working, to show how 
the actuaries’ estimates come out It may be that weak places will 
need strengthening, for we are Starting a new, vast national 
concern on a path not hitherto trodden. 

Another Friendly Society amendment insisted upon is, that all 
members of such Societies shall be allowed to pay their portion 
of the compound contribution directly into the Society, or a branch 
of the same, and not have ıt deducted from their wages by the 
employer. If there is any one feature marked cut for special 
commendation ın the Bull, ıt ıs the effective simplicity and economy 
of collection and disbursement of moneys. Two different methods 
of collection would destroy the present uniform simplicity of 
method through the employers. Besides, ‘‘ deduction” from 
wages of the 4d., or the 3d , has always appeared, în my judgment, 
to be an unnecessarily strong term. The insured person hands the 
card of membership which he has obtained from his approved 
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Society to his employers. On going, say, on the Friday evening 
to take his weekly wages of, say, 18s.—unless he selects, for 
convenience, to leave the card behind him with his employer—he 
comes out of the paying-office with the whole of his wages. The 
only difference ın form ıs, instead of handing over the 4d 
to his wife to keep for him till he takes it, together with 
three more, to his Lodge or Court meeting, he takes it 
there in a more convenient form than loose pence, which, not 
being pounds, do not always take care of themselves. He can keep 
possession of his four weekly payments right up to the day he pays 
them into his Society. But this ıs not all, instead of the employer 
taking the workman’s contribution, it 1s the workman who carries 
away in safe custody the employer’s contribution; so that every 
time he comes out of the paying-office he 1s 3d. the richer, instead of 
4d. the poorer, or, if the employer takes charge of his card by the 
month, he takes away his employer’s 1s. with him as well as his 
own 1s. 4d Again, there ıs no extra oversight or book-keeping 
required in local administration as to the employer’s contributions , 
he buys the special stamps at the Post Office, the sale of which 1s in 
itself a record. At the same time the approved society does its part 
of the work without extra charge. The whole scheme of local 
administration 1s, in fact, a wonder of simplicity, combined with 
economic shrewdness The growth of officialdom, as Mr. Gladstone 
warned the nation forty years ago, 1s one of the features of our times 
that calls for careful watching. It would not be possible for the State 
to launch any other proposals which would more severely keep 
down expenses of management, and make such free use of existing 
machinery. In thig respect the Bill follows the example of the 
Friendly Societies, rather than that of Collecting Societies and 
Industrial Assurance Companies, which latter are commercial and 
trading undertakings. The expenses of management in a Friendly 
Society range from 8 to 12 per cent., while in collecting and 
other kindred associations the ratio 1s 40 per cent. and over. 
With reference to ‘‘ approved ” Societies, whatever their present 
character and method of government may be, 1n so far as the work 
of the Act 1s carried on by them, they must, to be qualified, possess 
absolute self-government by the members, they must not work for a 
profit, and must elect committees, representatives, &c., according to 
rules approved by the Insurance Office. They must be democratic, 
and not bureaucratic, in character. This brings us to a brief con-- 
sideration of the position of women under the Bill The strange 
thing about the action taken by women’s organisations has been, 
that they have agitated and worked to improve their position under 
the Bill without so much as seeing whether they are provided with 
the means of obtaining any position at all, save that of being classed 
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with the unsound in life and the ‘‘ rejects °” of the “‘ approved” 
Societies. While the boys and men possess Societies, with their 
hundreds of thousands and millions of members; so far as the girls 
and women are concerned, in Friendly Societies of the affiliated or 
federated type, with ramifications throughout the country, they 
possess but one such Association, confined to female member- 
ship only; namely, the Order of United Sisters, Suffolk Unity— 
a Society which the present writer founded twenty-six years 
ago, ın order that women workers should be on an equality 
with male workers in their means for exercising mutual thrift. 
Until the close of the last century, the great male Orders 
refused to open their doors to women, and did so then only 
when they found they could be provided for elsewhere. It 
1s true that the Rechabites started their independent female 
Tents in days gone by; but the daughters of Rechab showed 
so much independence that the Tents were dissolved, and have only 
been reinstated in recent years. In these latter days of independence 
and demand for equality of citizenship and its rights, it 1s 1n- 
cumbent on the women workers to make good their position, not 
only by attaching themselves to the great Orders of men, but by 
joining a Society that they will manage by themselves, for them- 
selves, such as that of the Order of United Sisters, or to establish 
other Friendly Societies or Trade Unions, membership of which 
will give them admittance to the full benefits of the Bill. So 
far as improvement of their benefits goes, the amended Bill has 
rightly given a sickness benefit for four weeks, in addition to the 
maternity benefit, to the insured wives of insured husbands; and 
there is now a payment of sickness benefit to girls and boys 
as well. The position of non-employed married women will be 
dealt with in the concluding portion of this article. 

The financial arrangements of the Bill have come to the front, 
and have been much discussed in and out of Parliament. 
Broadly speaking, it is fair to say that the man gets ninepence 
worth of benefit for fourpence, and the woman insurer eightpence 
for threepence. The argument that the working-class insurer will 
really pay the employer’s 3d., as well as his own 4d., ıs not likely 
to come to pass. This would mean a lowering of wages, or a 
putting up of prices. In the former case labour, especially in its 
lower or so-called unskilled departments, will have become better 
organised. The Insurance Society will itself largely effect this 
Any such attempt to lower wages would at once be checked. 
But it will not be made, since under the growing operation of the 
scheme better workmen and women will be produced and their con- 
ditions so improved that better work in quality and quantity will 
result, and the fosses brought about by sickness and lack of power 
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will be lessened. Consequently, also, there will be no need to 
raise prices. 

It 1s unfortunate that, owing to an objection of professional 
etiquette to the employment of one of the two actuaries nominated 
by the Friendly Societies, neither of them could join forces with 
the Government actuaries. This has lost the Government the 
highly valued services of Mr. A. W. Watson, actuary of the Man- 
chester Unity, as well as those of Mr. Samuel Hudson, the Official 
Valuer of the Foresters. As the latter, however, has furnished his 
society with a financial report of the Bull, I shall venture to make 
use of ıt and draw some deductions. 

Objection has been taken to a uniform contribution for entrants 
at all ages, from 16 years to 65, since different ages bring differing 
burdens of liability ın the matter of sickness provision. It will be 
seen that this 1s partially corrected by giving reduced sick pay to 
persons joining at over 50 years of age and none at all to those after 
65. Another answer would be that the largest centralised 
Friendly Society, the Hearts of Oak, charges a uniform contribu- 
tion at all ages of entry, and has, financially, come out well under 
the test of valuation. It 1s evident that the soundness of method 
must largely depend upon what the uniform contribution ıs. It 
is also evident that anything like graduated contributions accord- 
ing to groups of age at joining, would not work and would tell too 
much against the older insurers; they would not, in short, be 
able to pay. It must further be remembered that the inequality 
in age of entrants is only temporary, and will right itself 
as the scheme matures. At present, however, and for some 
years to come, thesesextra risks have to be provided for. The way 
they are met has been by charging a uniform contribution or annual 
premium which more than covers the risks brought by the young 
insurers; in other words, by loading the premiums sufficiently to 
enable them to furnish the requisite benefits all round. The Govern- 
ment actuaries, Messrs. G. F. Hardy and F. B. Wyait, have not let 
us into the secret of how much loading there has been; but, as Mr. 
Hudson has made an elaborate calculation, I propose to avail 
myself of it First, he takes the costs outside sick benefit, and gives 
the following summary of deductions from gross premium 
income :— s. d. 


Cost of Medical Aid per member per annum 4 o 
3 Medicines per annum . ; 2 0 
53 Maternity Allowance per annum . 2 0 
- Sanatoria Provisions per annum I 3 
» Management per annum 3 6 
Total annual cost outside sick allowance .12 9 
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Taking male insurers the total combined premiums from the 
employed, the employer, and the State, is for all ages, on joining, 
gd. per week, or an annual premium of £1 19s., which, after deduct- 
ing the 12s. 9d, leaves the net premium income available for sick 
benefit at £1 6s. 3d. We have further to bear in mind that the 
insured will not pay his portion of the premium during sickness or 
unemployment, and that allowance should be made accordingly. 

This 1s how the Official Valuer of the Foresters makes ıt work 
out (selections only are given) — 
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Or, if we put it from the insurer’s point of view, since he only 
subscribes four-ninths of the premium income, ıt will be seen that 
he receives more than full value for his share of payment. But for 
example, at the age of twenty, at entry, he will only require gs. 6d. 
worth of assistance from employer and State; joining at thirty, 
12s. od.; at fifty, £1 7s.; at sixty, £2 2s. 7d.,* and at sixty-five, 
42 16s. 7d. But as we have now (after the temporary liabilities 
brought by the insurers who are from age obliged to join on the 
wrong side of their fiftieth birthday have been wiped out) come face 
to face with the future and its enlarged outlook, we had better 
pass on to— 


ll. PROSPICE, 


The secret 1s out; we stand on high ground now, from which we 
may view the developing course and continued growth of the great 
national project which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by a 
remarkable blend of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ” and conciliatory 
influence, mixed with a steady application of will power, has piloted 
so far in its course, breaking down opposition and melting away 
hills of difficulties, not by the ancient recourse to vinegar, but by 
the application of mollifying ointment. As Mr Lloyd George 

claimed in his statement made on August 4th, the general principles. 


* Vide Forester’s M: tscellany, June, 1911 
e 
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of the scheme have been accepted, most of the main points decided. 
The measure 1s to carry compulsion with it, to be contributory, 
worked not by the State, but by Friendly and other kindred societies 
and representative local committees The benefits have been 
defined, and ın certain directions extended—sanatoria treatment has 
been, so far as 1s possible, extended to the dependents of insured 
persons, while other methods besides the removal of consumptive 
cases are to be utilised. Measures will also be taken to bring ın 
those persons now left out in the cold between sixty-five and 
seventy. They will have something, at all events. There 1s, 
further, much to be said in support of a reduced limit of numbers 
in the matter of approved Societies from 10,000 to 5,000, and in 
favour of county and borough groupings of the smaller Societies 
for purposes of the Act. There 1s, however, a danger which has 
arisen from Mr. Lloyd George having stated, that 1t was no 
business of the Government to inquire into the nature of any 
business associations may be carrying on upon their own account, 
provided they conform to the regulations of the Act, as an 
approved Society. Trading companies are preparing to attract 
business with profit to themselves, and at the same time to give 
their customers the value of the weekly 4d. or 3d. contribution for 
insurance; in other words, to fight for them. Care will have to be 
taken that the least informed and least suspecting among the at 
present uninsured ten millions are not exploited by associations of 
Government agents under the Act. Further, in process of time, 
a minimum wage for urban and rural districts will come into full 
operation ; below this, no insured person can justly be asked for a 
contribution. . 

As we have seen, existing payments will enable the young 
beneficiaries not only to be themselves provided with the present 
range of benefits, but to assist the ageing also to do so. They 
further open up a range ın the near distance of additional and 
extended benefits, when the above obligation, ethical in its 
influence, has passed away. Like the expanding tent of the 
Arabian Nights, the scheme grows with coming years. Com- 
mencing in round figures with 16,000,000, ın the fourth year of its 
development it will take ın 19,000,000, and by 1927-28 the number 
will have extended to 22,500,000. The amount chargeable against 
contributions in 1912-13 1s estimated to be 46,400,000, in four 
years’ time, £14,000,000; by 1927-28, 418,000,000; while the 
charge on the State will respectively ın these periods increase from 
42,000,000 to 44,000,000, and to £5,500,000. 

Nor is this all; not only will the insurers of the near future be in 
possession of free doctors for dependents, benevolent funds for 
distressed members, extension of full sick benefit to twenty-six 
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weeks, and additional breakdown benefit, or increased Old-Age 
Pensions; but members of present approved Societies will have 
410,000,000 of their subscribed capital set free from its existing 
liabilities, and made available ın other ways. In the Manchester 
Unity alone, ıt has been estimated that no less than three millions 
and a quarter will be thus freed. Such ıs the innate potentiality of 
a Bill which not only provides for the present and the future, but 
for a future of ‘‘ larger room ” and the better betterment of the 75 
per cent. of the nation that, as Mr. Frederick Harrison has said, 
composed the body of the nation, and without which there would be 
no nation; any more than officers, without the rank and file, would 
be an army. 

The better position of the married woman who is the house- 
keeper at home is being considered, and she will doubtless be 
enabled to continue her msurance, on marriage, as a voluntary 
contributor. 

The case of the Post Office depositors may also be improved, 
only, as Mr. Lloyd George wisely put it, nothing must be done to 
encourage wastrels. 

In this bright outlook it should not be forgotten that a good deal 
of ıt arises from the firmness of the Government ın refusing to be 
handicapped by any contributory Old Age Pension scheme. Other- 
wise the contributions of employed, employer, and the State would 
have had to provide for the period of past work as well. It is the 
gift of free pensions that makes the present scheme workable and 
financially possible. 

But neither is this all, since we have been unable, from limited 
space, to deal at all with Part II. of the Bull, treating of insurance 
against unemployment. This compulsory and voluntary insurance 
being taken into the outlook, we see the circle of the defences of 
industrial life completed by the last of a series of social legislation, 
which, as the Bishop of Birmingham (designate of Oxford) has 
reminded us, 1s a standing wonder of the last few years, ın which 
ideals and conceptions, hitherto pronounced to be unrealistic and 
unworkable, have come into being. 

The one note of warning ts that there must be no slackening 
of united effort, no taking of the hand off the plough, no slowing 
down, because the goal has come in sight. 


J. Frome WILKINSON. 


THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW. 


JI.—Deartu. 


We locate death in the original plan of the creation, it is basic 
to the plan as imperfection, struggle, suffering, sin. In the human 
sensibilities, the feeling towards death ıs the same as in the lower 
creation. We love life and hate death as the butterfly and the 
skylark. The creation is not on good terms with it, and ıt 1s a very 
ancient feud. It is a violation of law and order and good taste. 
To all appearance it is so, so much so that the feeling against death 
throws the intellect into a swirl of distraction. 

A future outside time is taken for granted ın all lands and in all 
times, but on that future is projected the shadow of death, hated in 
this life. The feeling against it here throws a gloom over the ın- 
evitable there. When the afterward is a blank, still the feeling 
against ıt remains, as a dissent. It comes not to matter what we 
think about the After; anyway, the feeling is that death is a blot 
on the creation. This feeling of aversion has been set into a 
system of theology which more or less has ruled the Christian 
world. The feeling against death was stiffened into a doctrine, 
and death was defined as a punishment upon the whole race for the 
disobedience of a primal pair. This amiable theory has so far 
saved the creation from being a miscarriage; but itas now jolted 
out of position. 

Homer knows the After of death as a gloom, and speaks 
for his race, who are a bright, buoyant, breezy people. 
In the very first words of his immortal epic he speaks of 


That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign, 
The souls of unnumbered chiefs untimely slain. 


Hezekiah, ın the dirge on his sickness, is in this gloom. 
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Another country 1s before him, but it ıs a country where he cannot 
praise God, which was his loved employment, a land where he loses. 
what life 1s worth living for. It was a cavern under the earth 
where he would meet only the shades of once living men. Death 
is a disaster. Tennyson, who saw the Beyond ın sunshine, yet 
cannot get away from the common feeling, puts it: ‘‘ He thinks he 
“ was not made to die.’ Haeckel ıs a consummate man of science, 
and death shakes and shocks him out of all science. ‘* The pre- 
“ mature death of a brilliant young physicist (Heinrich Hertz) of 
“so much promise cannot be sufficiently deplored. Like the pre- 
“ mature death of Spinoza, Raphael, Schubert, and many other 
“ great men, ıt 1s one of those brutal facts of human history which 
“are enough of themselves to destroy the untenable myth of a 
“ wise providence and all-loving Father in heaven.” The death 
arrangement is a brutality outside law and order, to his scientific 
mind. 


DEATH IN THE PLAN. 


Need is that we sift the facts of death and appraise their value. 
The facts are various and their meaning as versatile. We propose 
to group some of these facts and sound them, and hear the story 
of the plan which admits so disliked an element ın ıt. We shal! 
find that death is a ministry which calls many forces into play in 
our affairs. 

r. Death excites a pain in love which passes into a vicarious 
affection to suffer in the room and take the place of the loved 
sufferer, and relieve him of a hateful doom. David was so moved 
by the death of his rebel son, that the deeps in him cried: “ O, my 
“son, Absalom! my son, my son, Absalom! would God I had 
“died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.” This vicarious 
affection 1s the subject of the Greek tragedy of Alcestis, which we 
have all to read in our Greek study. Euripides tells the story that 
Admetus, the husband of Alcestis, was under doom, that he would 
be spared ıf someone would take his place. His father 
and mother had not the affection which would have parted 
with their life for his. His wife has the substitutionary affection, 
and 1s accepted by the Unseen Powers. ‘‘ The Stygian boatmen 
‘“ never carried so rich a freight.” The admiration of the Supreme 
for her love 1s such that she is sent back to resume her body and 
restored to her home and love. The poet has made this vicarious 
passion dramatic and pictorial, to show its existence in the human 
soul, and has dressed up a tradition of ıt in the land. R. L. Steven- 
son noticed this affection among the South Sea Islanders, and made 

story of it, for these people of the prime to see the wonders hidden 
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passages which have determined the evolution and the destiny of 
nations. 

The carnage of war writes distressing and bewildering chapters 
of history, but when we see death in the plan of the creation, we 
shall not rage and fume against war as philanthropy naturally does. 
We shall look as on an amazement of existence. The slaughter 
will then be seen as sacrifice and hecatomb. Blood has flowed 
freely on the floor of our world, but when we see that it was on an 
altar, with God as the High Priest, we shall be looking into some 
of the arcana of the creation. War ıs sacrificial. If we got our 
soldiers and bluejackets to know themselves not merely as enlisted 
in the service of their country’s interests, but as persons consecrated 
to sacrifice, we should lift the moral tone of the whole country, and 
we should not find ıt impossible to raise an army of a million with- 
out conscription. 

To plant the Jewish race on the soil of Palestine, to expand the 
Roman Empire to its vast dimensions, to pass Greek and Roman 
civilisation into the Christian economy, to liberate Europe from the 
feudalism of the Middle Age by the Crusades, to establish the 
Reformation on a firm basis by the Thirty Years’ War, to teach 
us the laws of sanitation by plagues,—all this has requisitioned 
suffering, death, horrors on a scale immeasurable. Death 1s 
enswathed with the sacred principle of sacrifice. To come later, 
within our own time, Russian aggression was checked by the 
Crimean war; the reconciliation of the Northern and Southern 
States of America, the unity of Italy, the unity of Germany, the 
expansion of the British Empire in India, Egypt, South Africa, 
the supremacy of Japan in the East, have demanded death as the 
price. It has been calculated that the wars of ninety years, down to 
1880, required the toll of 4,470,000 lives and 3,000 millions ster- 
ling. In the Boer War, as the latest illustration, we have on 
record on our side, 55,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
missing, while 75,000 were sent home invalided. 

Death instals itself into the plan of the creation. War is a 
method of the Divine Government, and has been so up to this hour. 
The armamented nations would be purified if they were educated 
into the sacrificial 1dea and intention of existence, and this will be 
the lift which will make war sacred, perhaps impossible. 

There are social and political mediations which call for martyrs, 
and death is the mediating angel with his vicarious efficacies. 
During the last fifty years there have been at least twenty assassina- 
tions of Emperor, King, Prince, President, Prime Munister. 
Social selfishness, political privilege, syndicates, corners, mono- 
polies, have disturbed the nation’s balance, and the clash of posi- 
tive and negative electricity have made the storm which has fallen 
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on the head of an illustrious leader. Huis death sent forth the 
spirit of reconciliation into the land. The Frgaro of Paris thus 
described one scene out of a hundred at the funeral service of 
President McKinley at Chicago. ‘‘ A Chicago, la foule, apprenant 
‘que Pun des dernières paroles de McKinley fût ‘ plus près de 
““* Dieu,’ entonna cette hymne, les eléves d’un College priérent, 
“têtes nues. C’était le spectacle le plus imposant, le plus touchant.” 
At Chicago, the people, hearing that the last words of Mr. McKinley 
were ‘‘ Nearer my God to thee,” struck up this hymn. The 
students of the College prayed, head bare. It was a spectacle most 
imposing and touching. 

Perhaps one of the few successful works of art in the decaying 
Roman period ıs the statue of St. Cecilia sleeping ın death, ın the 
church of that name ın Rome, the martyr of the third century. She 
belonged to a noble Roman house. The story of her death fell 
into the soul of the artist, and he has shown us in the pose of the 
head, the wound ın her neck, the line on her dead face, and the 
lie of the body, that here ıs the repose of a finished service. The 
martyrs of the first three centuries were called to reconcile the 
struggling social, political, religious forces. It is only too true 
that death shapes this world more than life does. It has passed 
into a proverb that the blood of the martyrs ıs the seed of the 
Church. 

5. Death ıs used in the scheme of things to unscreen the unseen, 
and to push the veil farther back. 

Not long ago we witnessed an imposing spectacle ın the capital 
of Japan, among a people which has matched its intellect with that 
of the Western peoples. A memorial service, an honour of the dead 
who had fallen in the mortal struggle with Russia, was held in 
Tokio, when the whole city was present. Admural Togo, as within 
speaking distance, addressed the spirits thus: ‘‘ As I stand before 
““ your spirits, I can hardly express my feelings. Your personality 
“‘is fresh in my memory. Your corporeal existence has ceased, 
“but your passage from this world has been in the gallant dıs- 
“ charge of your duty, by virtue of which the enemy’s fleet on this 
“side of the world has been completely disabled. . . . It is 
“my agreeable duty to avail myself of the occasion of my presence 
“fin this city, to report our successes to the spirits who sacrificed 
“ their earthly existence for the attainment of so great a result.” 
In an earlier memorial service at Port Arthur, General Nogi spoke 
to the spirits of the dead ın this wise. ‘‘ I who survive have received 
“the Imperial thanks, and unworthily monopojise the glory. I 
“ beseech you, who are gone into the Hereafter, to share that glory. 
“ Before the altar erected on this consecrated ground, I invoke your 
“ spirits to partake of our humble offering of thanks.” 
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We will scarcely trust ourselves to words to speak of the Western 
man who will call this communion with departed spirits supersti- 
tion. The Wellington and Nelson of the East are not talking to 
the oxygen and nitrogen and neon ın the air, or addressing the 
stars, and discovering to us the stupidity of their race. I repeat, 
let us be done, once and for all, with the idea, now out of date, and 
fast becoming a scientific cant or craze, which speaks of super- 
stition and delusion infesting the human mind. This communion 
with departed spirits, this nearness to the spiritual world, 1s effected 
by death. It will remind us straightway of Tennyson, and his 
immortal elegy ıs just a varied scenery of thought, desire, emotion, 
vision, stimulated by society with a departed spirit, and ıt 1s all ex- 
pressed ın the homespun Japanese worship. After all ıs said, we 
are speaking to a familiar human experience, which 1s an education 
for us all. 

There ıs a memory of him, or her, or them, which goes through 
us as a shaft of mystic light like unto nothing else. We loved, and 
ıt is now twenty, forty years since we parted, and yet we are more 
to each other—the living and the dead—than ın that falling autumn, 
when the brown and the yellow of the wood told us that a portion 
of our being had gone out of us. A dear departed spirit, woven and 
braided of air and ether, appears to the inner eye. As we say, with 
Tennyson, “‘ dear friend, far off, my lost desire,” a spirit 1s beside 
us, suggesting the words, touching us into a moonlight of thought, 
speaking a silence to us in a tongue not known here, rippling our 
nerves. Weare left with an odour of back days and places, with 
the hope of meeting again, and with the fear that we have taken 
different ways, and shall not meet again, and then it ıs a moment 
of desolation. The Japanese commanders and their people, Ten- 
nyson, and our common experience, speak to us of death as the 
trysting-ground of two worlds, where the living and the dead speak 
to each other, and feel something ineffable. Man us a big fact 
in nature, and he has bigger communications than with the sun or 
moon, which cannot think or speak. 

A Somersetshire poet pictures to us, in the dialect of the county, 
the heart of a plain farmer. He keeps the market days as of yore, 
‘but the heart is out of him. He meets his neighbour chaps, shows 
them his corn, buys and sells, chaffs and jokes. He rides home, 
and the primrose in the West is burning, and the stars come out 
one by one. He minds that once there was another by his side, 
who shared the market and the drive home with him. In the even- 
ing, as he moves “from one room to another, in the hush of his 
lonely home, ‘‘a shudder, in trailing, misty garments dressed, 
“* goes before hım,” and holds a baby to her breast :— 
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Mother and babe, how fair they seem, 
Yet long ago with God they be; 

And this is but a fleeting dream, 
But, oh! ’tis all the world to me 


Death has unlocked to him a whole new world, and he 1s in com- 
munion with the dead. It is the function of death in the plan of 
things to promote a sympathy, a response, a nearness of this semi- 
spiritual world, with the Imperialism of the spiritual world, to join 
this segment of the creation with the whole or its next neighbour. 

Quite the purest and gentlest melody played in our nature 
is ‘wistfulness, and death ever awakes it. We look far away into 
memories of long ago, and on to horizons far off, beyond the sun- 
sets and the hills and the blue, and lose ourselves ın wonder and 
amazement with what has been, and what will be. Unmapped 
worlds come into view. A sweet penstveness strokes us with a 
gentle hand. 

6. The riddle of death has other puzzles, ımportunate 
anomalies, which ask for meaning. We encounter a class of facts, 
which we can only set into the plan on the principle of emigration 
or translation ingrained in the death 1dea. We are on the move, 
we have a settlement in another climate, and we are qualifying as 
colonists. Here we strike anomalies. The translation 1s often so 
untimely, or better, mistimed, whilst ıt ıs so indecent ın its hurry, 
often the manner of ıt is barbaric, whilst ıt 1s arbitrary. Fresh in 
our memory are 120,000 Italians pushed forward, without warning, 
by the medium of an earthquake. Recently, a Scandinavian liner 
left for America with about 800 emigrants. In a few hours after 
raising steam, it struck a sunken reef of the Hebrides, and all 
sank, except about a hundred. They were eagerly waited for on 
another settlement, as a colony from here, and eagerly picked up 
on the other shore. The two shores are neither far, nor strangers. 
600,000 were killed ın the American Civil War by shot and shell, 
a quick move, while thousands escaped, and often within a little. 
What is the principle of differentiation, and what that of spiritual 
selection? Not many years ago a bazaar was held in Paris for a 
charitable purpose. The stall-holders, and their assistants, and 
the purchasers, were the élite of society and piety. A fire broke 
out, and the bodies of near a hundred philanthropists were reduced 
to cinders in a short time. This method of emigration 1s barbaric 
beyond speaking, and the plan traverses our ideas of proportion / 
and propriety. Where was the reason for this hurried translatio f 
and ın this rude fashion, on a sacred occasion? Has deatk no 
terms with æsthetics? Is there a madness ın its methods? Was 
it a sacrifice which the love of man demands? Professor Curie was 
one of the first who saw the secrets of radıum, and made it the 
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wonder of science. He was knocked down by a waggon ın the 
streets of Paris, and his head was literally crushed under its wheel, 
as if he must study no more its wonders here, but pick up the 
threads ın another place, when his thought capacity would be ın- 
tensified by another order of nerve force. He was only a little 
over forty. There 1s a reason, no doubt, for this manner of trans- 
lation, but the look of the death idea ıs sheer anomaly. It is a 
sample of a common cruelty ın the plan, and the inscrutable things 
hidden ın ıt. 

The Jewish and Armenian races seem to have been planted to 
make death a picture of emigration. To this hour both races are 
being massacred, have been perpetually massacred for a thousand 
years. Their stubborn persistence looks prophetic, as if they were 
destined to people and rule the earth, as the survival of the fittest, 
like common grass, which, browsed upon, scythed down, trampled 
under, still flourishes over the whole earth. The only account 
which propitiates law and order, and makes nature natural and 
rational, ıs, that these races are very capable colonists, and are 
wanted for places in the empire of existence, and speedily 
selected out. As struggle and suffering give us the last touches of 
quality, the passage is made in anguish and blood. These things 
hide themselves in the arcana of the plan. 

4. In these tragedies death is seen as a principle of selection. 
Not many years ago Professor Hopkinson, of Birmingham, one 
daughter aged twenty-three, another aged nineteen, and a son 
eighteen, fell from the Petite Dent de Veissivi, ın the Rhone 
Valley, and were killed. A monument over their graves in the 
cemetery of Territety near Montreux, tells the pathetic story of 
their lives,—‘‘ lovely and pleasant ın life, and in death not divided x 
The many visitors to Montreux, both in summer and winter, every 
year feel the tremor and pulsation which le deep in our 
affairs expressed in that family tragedy. One son, who was en- 
gaged for the ascent, was hurried away on business, and he 1s 
selected for life on this side. The tragedy, to be cogent with 
reason, has selected the lives lost here for life thither and beyond. 
There is a natural selection and a spiritual selection. These expert 
Alpinists did not invite danger or chance tt. They were as much 
at home on these mountains as the thousands who are knocked 
down in the streets of London and Glasgow and killed. 

Death is the sacrament of the selection for, and initiation into, a 
new service, administered on the mountains to some, on the streets 
to others, on battlefields, and in our homes. 

Among the wreckage unearthed in the modern excavations in 
Rome was found an urn with an inscription by a Roman mother 
to her son: ‘‘ The preposterous laws of death have torn him from 
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‘“ my arms. As I have the advantage of years, so ought death to 
“have reaped me first.’’* She is right on the law of the harvest, a 
veracious inscription ın the temper and horizon of the day. She ıs 
angry ; her sense of proportion 1s offended by the natural selection 
which keeps her here. Spiritual selection ıs ın a mist before her. 

A marriage takes place, and the bridal party adjourn for the 
bridal meal and the rejoicings of the day. The bride 1s poisoned 
by the meal, and 1s dead ın the course of the afternoon, and buried 
in her bridal robe. The bridegroom is left here. This challenges 
the sense of propriety and nature looks unnatural. Massaccio 
succeeded Giotto in the Renaissance of beauty, reverence, wonder, 
which gave character to the age. He lifted art from its early 
Tigidity, and gave ıt space and sky. Raphael and Michael Angelo 
came to study his work ın the Carmelite church in F lorence, where 
his frescoes were painted. He died at the age of forty-one. He 
was in another atmosphere from the Roman matron who wrote of 
the preposterous laws of death. His sense of proportion and 
perspective was, however, offended, and he left this epitaph for his 
grave in a chapel of the church — 


Nature envied 
My pencil’s power, as Art required and loved 1t; 
Therefore was it that I died. 


There are no æsthetics in the death-plan, and the reverence of the 
artist gives it a smile of half-sarcasm and half-destiny, that there is 
something here beyond his knowing, like unto the crucifixion of 
Christ, with which that age was so familiar. 

Recently we have been told, on the highest&uthonity, that gradual 
mutation, such as Darwin emphasised, 1s not the sole method 
of obtaining new forms of life. There have been “‘ saltations ” or 
leaps into new form, which natural selection has seized, developed, 
fixed.t Advance by gradation and saltation are both employed in 
the natural economy; often by sudden mutations, taken in hand 
by natural selection, according to the new theory. If science had 
taken the facts of human life and the meanings given to them by re- 
ligion, and put them into the system of nature, this discovery had not 
been left to the year of grace 1909. Raphael is removed into the 
spiritual realm at the age of thirty-seven, rapidly selected out for 
it. Michael Angelo reaches his ninetieth year, and he moves by 
fine gradations into the evermore. The ways of death are facts of 
nature, religion gives them a meaning, and true science takes it 
from religion. ° 


* Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, p 261 
+ See the Essay of De Vries, of Amsterdam, in the Volume of Essays titled Darwin 
and Modern Science, lately published and edited by Professor A C ‘Seward, of 
Cambridge 
» 
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Tennyson broke into the boldest of address and made irregular 
death look regular, when he wrote to the Royal mourners on the 
death of the Duke of Clarence, that the truer name of death 


Is Onward, no discordance ın the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time. 


There ıs a discord here jarring badly that the Royal youth ıs 
bereaved of acrownandabride. But the sudden saltation 1s selec- 
tion for a spiritual world and the expansion there beats tıme to the 
eternal harmony. Death in the human world illuminates the two 
principles of evolution,—saltation and gradation. 

8. The problem of death passes into the acute stage when we 
take note of the perplexing facts of that coasting and tacking 
against adverse winds, in a leaky, creaking craft, on a chopping 
sea, which takes us inshore. The disease and surgery and pain 
and weariness which commonly prelude death, are not amenable 
to a rational account. Ask why the long, racking, wasting fevers, 
congestions, paralysis, tumour, cancer, dropsy, tuberculosis, 
angina pectoris? Why are they summoned to the assistance of 
death? How do they come into the plan? We are beaten to 
death by a whip of scorpions. We find ourselves, as never before, 
in the unknown of the creation scheme. 

Science is staggered at these embarrassing facts; they challenge 
law and order. Philosophy holds its breath; can have no meaning 
for them. They slander the creation. The creative imagination 
of religion has a lamp ın the darkness. It lights the present plan 
of the creation as a fragment of a larger plan, it shows that death 
is a passage into the larger plan, the junction of the visible seg- 
ment with the segment elsewhere. It gives a meaning to death 
which explains. Religion borrows the help of science. It has 
shown us that struggle and suffering are the price of progress. As 
the stride, ın this crisis, is vast, the struggle and suffering 
are in scale. In death we acquire an amplitude of faculty, ardours 
of affection, the wonders of another existence. In the pangs of 
death 1s the birth of expansion. 

A refractory residuum remains. These are facts of death too 
haggard to be reduced to terms of proportion, propriety, reason, 
and even decency. Death foraging in diseases, epidemics, 
massacres, martyrdoms, wars, famines, unwholesome occupations 
—these belong to the inexplicables. Looking to-day into the face 
of the creation, rationalism, materialism, agnosticism come to 
ground draggled. They must say point-blank that we are having 
a bad time of it; law, order, decency, are badly violated. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, without religion, is not far out when he impeaches 
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the scheme for brutality, but he flings law and order out of doors. 
These ways of looking at the plan have been so wind-swept in the 
nineteenth century that they must appear to the scientific mind, ın 
sympathy, however, with intellectual difficulty, stripped and bleak 
and scathed. 

In the inscrutables of death, the religious man sees the vastness 
of the plan, and the honours of being included and associated in 
the working of ıt. He sees he is working ın a small portion of the 
plan, in the next he expects to find the decorum and the conformi- 
ties. The items which will make equation he will find 
on the other side, and the inscrutables are the scouts 
and skirmishes of the unfulfilled. Clearly enough, we are orbing 
into another existence, and are not spent in the few years here. 
The irreducible and inexplicable stir the mysticism and mystery 
hidden in religion. Mysticism plumbs the depths; mystery opens 
the horizon. They agitate us with matters which are unsayable. 
We get a flash here, and a thrill there, and again a hint or a waft 
of an odour and pass away. When our souls feel that there are 
a hundred thoughts, emotions, pulsations about us, which remain 
closeted within us, it 1s mysticism and mystery which reconcile 
things on earth with things ın heaven. Kingsley says: “ When I 
“ feel the sense of mystery that ıs around me, I feel a gush of en- 
‘‘thusiasm towards God.” 

The ministry of Death writes yery austere chapters. David and 
Saul are crucified on the altar of vicarious affection; John Brown 
and David Lrvingstone on the altar of the enthusiasm for 
humanity; soldiers and sailors are sacrificed in their country’s 
service. Martyrs are glorified in death by their communion with 
the glorified Christ in the Unseen. Earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
epidemics show the sacrifice required here for the emigration idea 
in the plan of the crucifixion. Arthur Hallam was very rudely taken 
from lıfe here, and ıt gave a vision of our Future and made the music 
of Tennyson’s thought. In the daily story of death by pain and 
disease, inexplicable any way we look at ıt, we carry the cross of 
our education for employment in another existence. Death 1s the 
dread sacrament which brings our will into line with God’s will 
and into fellowship with the vastness which compasses us. The 
Gospel of death comes to us with tidings that we are crucified with 
Christ and risen with Him in the employ of Unseen Powers. 

After all is said, none the less, there is a joy in the creation. We 
see the lark spiralling up, pressing sharps and flats in the air, 
revelling in flight, bubbling with song. We heay the wren, a tiny 
minstrel, carolling all the year round, ın snow and sunshine, so 
loud as 1f tts throat would burst. We look at the swallows, for- 
getting their perils and casualties by sea and land, in their summer 
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home with us, wheeling joyous in the air, skimming over waters, 
gliding past hedgerows and chimneys, unresting, with a music in 
their chirp and a dance ın their dashing flight. It is enough ; there 
is a rapture in life. In the tragedy there is hope; to every midnight 
there is mid-day. 

In midwinter, frost which has killed all nature will sketch on 
panes of glass, as on a canvas, pictures of summer beauty, most 
exquisite. On one pane you will see forms of palms, on another 
pine, fern, moss. The memory of summer has given the quick, 
and winter has become artist and prophetess of the native wealth 
and beauty of nature. Life in death is a subtle thought in nature. 
Love and thought are subtle with life and beauty in their wintriest 
moods and moments. Matters of moment come to us in unsus- 
pected ways. There is prophecy ın nature of the beauttful, even 
when it is farthest from the sun. In this later dispensation, resur- 
rection and ascension have written themselves on sunbeams. 
Death has function and prophecy. 


W. W. PEYTON. 


RELIGION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
A REPLY. 


TE has been for many years a very thorny subject. It 1s a 

subject also that admits of no compromise, for there 1s no 
compromising on matters of truth. Since there are many sections 
of religious opinion, each claiming, if not the whole truth, the best 
expression of that truth, and an expression which 1s to them vital, 
it has become very difficult to take up a clear line and make a stand 
without hurting the susceptibilities of others, this causes them to 
put their backs up, and if they do not become open enemies, to 
shut their ears to all further argument. In this way valuable allies 
are lost. Again, we have to make our stand so clear and simple 
and fundamental as to escape being labelled, for, once having 
labelled us, they turn from the label and refuse to meet us on our 
own ground. 

I want, if possible, to raise the whole question of religious 
education from the plane of conflicting interests to that on which 
the boy stands in relation to this important matter. At present 
religion 1s a subyect in the curriculum like any other subject, and 
Mr. Benson, in his scholarly analysis of the difficulties that he 
before us, compares it with history and says What ıs 
our aim in the teaching of history? Well, in so far as 
history is a part of education, ın teaching tt we must do more than 
impart knowledge, and the aim will be “‘ a sense of the development 
“and largeness of life, and the tardy triumphs of tolerance and 
“justice.” But this leads us on to the aim of education itself 
Mr. Mackenzie gives us a good definition of it in ms Lectures 
on Humamsm. “It has to be recognised, I think, that what 
“is important in education ıs not simply to bring something out 
“from within, still less to put something in from without, but 
“ rather to bring ourselves into vital relations to all the :mportant 
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“aspects of our surroundings so as to use them as instruments 
‘in the development of our lives.”’ 

If secular education traces the development of life and the tardy 
triumphs of justice, and seeks to bring us into vital relations with 
our surroundings ın order to develop our own lives, surely we 
must look to religion to provide the motive power as well as to 
guide the development. Another definition of the aim of education 
is to make good citizens. This ıs also the aim of religion, and ıt 1s 
just in so far as simple Bible teaching or definite Sacramental 
teaching fails in this that 1ts opponents decry ıt. Religion must be 
recognised as being at one with, while transcending, education 
itself. It 1s a living process, not a subject of instruction. 

Then let us take our ideas on education as an analogy. Mr. 
Mackenzie reminds us first of the old-fashioned idea that a boy’s 
mind ıs a blank that could be filled with anything. Certain 
subjects, mainly Latin and Greek, were thrashed into him, and 
any unwelcome ones, such as poetry, were thrashed out. I suppose 
everyone has heard of the father who said he would not have his 
son a poet, and would thrash the nonsense out of him. While he 
was thrashing the boy, the boy cried out in all sincerity: ‘‘ Father, 
“ father, 


“ Forgive me, I pray thee, 
And I will obey thee.” 


Such parents sent their boys to school and expected the master 
to make a soldier, or sailor, or clergyman of them as they fancied, 
without considering the boy’s tastes and aptitudes. Later, 
education was used fo bring out a boy’s latent activities and 
special gifts, and we entered an age of specialism. But under both 
these systems we get the demands of the parent that the boy should 
achieve material success and social standing. They disregarded 
the necessity for training the individual and developing his or 
her special abilities, and also disregarded the individuality of the 
teacher and gave very little scope for the employment of specia! 
personal qualities, since they expected rigid adherence to a strict 
line of teaching. Are not religious controversialists fighting more 
for a rigid adherence to a strict line of teaching, than to obtain 
teachers whose individuality will arouse ın their pupils the religious 
faculty ? 

This faculty must be so aroused, and so developed and trained as 
to prepare the boy, on entering the world of scepticism and clashing 
sects, to stand firm and face the storm, and come out with a faith 
tried in the fire and partaking of that denomination for which 
temperament and character cut him out. At present, take a boy 
trained in a strict line of religious teaching. He is carefully 
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guarded from hearing about schism and scepticism, or else 
he 1s filled with exaggerated warnings. He absorbs what he 
is taught as a matter of history rather than of personal ex- 
perience, and believes ıt because he 1s told it ıs his duty, 
and he respects his instructors. He 1s let loose at the University 
at an impressionable age. He listens to Bible criticism. Then 
sacerdotalism and Evangelicalism, and all the other ‘‘isms,”’ 
pour down upon him from all sides. They aré backed up 
by the youthful enthusiasm and ‘‘ experiences’ of his con- 
temporaries, which shake to the foundations his dutiful and 
intellectual beliefs. He 1s caught by one and the other, ever 
coming out by the same door as he went ın, like Omar 
Khayyam, till he falls back a hopeless sceptic or an unreasoning 
traditionalist, unless his character 1s particularly strong. 

How, then, shall we develop the religious faculty—that function 
of the mind by which we perceive God and strive to learn His will, 
and live according to His will? Firstly, ın a general way, 
by permeating all the subjects of our curriculum with re- 
ligious principle. Without the children’s perceiving it, I 
have taught as much religion in my mathematics and science 
classes as I could ever teach ın the hour set apart for 
religion. If you talk naturally about right and wrong and God 
making the earth and heavens to children just as it crops up in 
the lesson or the playground, they do not feel ıt 1s goody-goody. 
They imbibe ıt as healthy, practical ethics, and they take a pleasure 
in finding religion 1s as real as the chemicals they are handling. 

Secondly, the Bible 1s our acknowledged handbook, the Book of 
Common Prayer has been founded on it, and may, or may not, be 
used with it. How are we to teach the Bible? Are we to teach 
the Old as well as the New Testament? Mr. Benson finds many 
difficulties ın teaching the Old Testament as ıt stands. He points 
out that the religion and ethics of the Old Testament reflect the 
child’s mind. It records the childhood of our religion. In so 
doing it expresses ideals of power, vengeance, triumph, and un- 
merciful dealing with enemies that are natural traits in a child, but 
which we wish to eradicate and not deepen. Now, surely, if the 
ethical conceptions of the Old Testament (not to mention the beau- 
tiful, picturesque and concrete elements we find there), are essen- 
tially the conceptions of a child’s mind, those are the very ideas 
that a child ıs capable of taking in; whereas the adult ideas of the 
New Testament are still beyond him. We must educate him 
through the Old Testament ideals up to those of the full stature of 
Christ by the time he reaches manhood. Then, 1f our work has 
been well done, when he becomes a man he will put away childish 
things. But while he ıs a child he must think asa child. To take 
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a favourite example: The God of the Old Testament commanded 
the Israelites to destroy all their enemies with the sword and show 
no mercy. This seems both bloodthirsty and at variance with 
Christ’s command—Love your enemies. But how few children, or 
even adults, can distinguish between the sin and the sinner. 
Hence we begin by teaching an abhorrence of sin, that has to be 
exterminated root and branch. Sin is made tangible to the 
childish mind ın the form of enemies. It 1s not enough to get one 
or two victories over them, and make slaves of them, or turn them 
out to live on our borders as the Israelites wished to do in dealing 
with the idolatrous tribes around them. We must exterminate 
them, otherwise they will unconsciously influence us and lead us 
away after other gods, as they did the Israelites, and remain a 
thorn in our side. 

As the power to conceive an abstract idea develops, Christ’s 
teaching about sin and sinners 1s gradually inculcated. Again, 
there ıs no fairy tale that appeals more strongly to a child’s ıma- 
gination than such stories as Moses being hidden ın the bulrushes 
and found and adopted by a real live princess, or the story of the 
Burning Bush, or that of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 
They linger lovingly in the memory, and when scepticism assails 
them they remain for the sake of their beauty and their expression 
of the love of God for His children. And they must ever feed the 
emotional side of Faith. 

Mr. Benson complains of the miraculous element. There 1s 
no arguing about this. It will not disturb a child’s mind. If he 
has developed his faculty of perceiving the love and justice of God 
through these miraculous stories, he may safely be left to shed them 
with the other childish things when he grows up. A materialistic 
mind will ever scorn the miraculous, while the mystic clings to ıt. 
If God showed Himself to the childish mind ın wonders that 
appeared to transcend Nature; and if He shows Himself now to 
the maturer mind through wonderful discoveries in Nature and 
His eternal laws and gives us a glimpse of His inscrutable mind, 
who shall say which reveals greater miracles? A child first 
admires his parent for doing what are to him impossibilities. 
The grown-up son admires his father’s work because he under- 
stands and grasps the difficulties, methods, and beauties of ıt 

Mr. Benson finally appeals to the Heads of the Church to state 
definitely how the Bible should be taught, and how much of it. 
He has already blamed parents for shirking the burden and 
thrusting ıt on the schoolmaster. Is he not attempting to pass ıt 
on to the Heads of the Church? And, given such a precise state- 
ment as he asks for, what would he gain? Huis hands would be 
tied with the red tape from which we all wish to escape. The indi- 
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viduality of the teacher would be more than ever restricted. We 
should still be in the meshes of a system that thinks religion 1s a 
matter of precept upon precept, line upon line, and not the develop- 
ment of activities that make for righteousness. Talking about 
the Old Testament Christ said: “ Ye search the Scriptures, 
“for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they it 1s 
“which testify of Me.’? Let us, as Christians and . witnesses 
of Christ, so teach the Old Testament that it shall testify of Christ 
and develop all the functions of the soul ın His service. 


S. LE PELLEY. 


THE CHARACTER OF DESDEMONA. 


N the play of Othello we are brought face to face with what is 
perhaps the greatest ıf not the only real evil in Iife—the de- 
terioration of a noble character. In King Lear’s agonies we know 
he 1s suffering for the sin of others; even through his madness we 
have glimpses of a soul being ennobled and purtfied. Macbeth, 
indeed, goes from sin to sin, but, although at first guiltless of 
crime, he was never noble, and we are content to await the doom 
he has prepared for himself and to welcome his successor to the 
throne. 

But in Othello we see a man, possessing every virtue calculated to 
make him honoured and beloved, gradually brought under the in- 
fluence of one terrible passion, till he 1s guilty of a crime from which 
his whole nature would have recoiled in horror—the murder of a 
pure, gentle, and loving woman. 

In the tale by Cinthio, from which the plot 1s taken, the Moor 
1s brave and noble, his Desdemona is virtuous and beautiful, he 
also 1s practised upon by a treacherous friend, but he loses our. 
sympathy when he employs this friend to accomplish the death of 
his wife, and stoops to an artifice to conceal the murder. His end 
is commonplace: he 1s brought back to Venice, put to the torture, 
banished for life, and eventually killed by his wife’s relations—as 
he deserved, says the story, and we endorse the verdict. 

But Shakespeare was determined that his Othello should never 
lose our sympathy, and what is, perhaps, the greatest effort of the 
poet’s genius is directed to this end. How far he was successful 
is a question still discussed by his students. 

On the first reading we recoil from the thought of cruelty to so 
gentle and loving a creature as Desdemona, and refuse to admit 
any excuse. Being ourselves in Jago’s confidence, we blame 
Othello for being so easily duped; and it 1s only when we read the 
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play again and again that we see how probable, how all but in- 
evitable, 1s the terrible development and catastrophe of the drama. 

Of the peerless Desdemona who can speak adequately except 
Shakespeare himself? Every word seems to detract from, rather 
than add to the beauty of her character as we try to dissect 1t. She 
opens out before us as the purest lily, and blossoms into perfection 
as her spirit takes its flight to heaven with the holy “‘ lie ’’ upon her 
lips. 

Vet it ıs a question if this character has been fully understood as 
Shakespeare meant ıt to be. Desdemona ts accused by her different 
interpreters of weakness and tactlessness, of want of moral force, of 
incapacity either to resist or to resent. We have been taught to 
think of her with drooping head and appealing gesture, weakly sub- 
missive, first to her father, afterwards to her husband, as weeping 
and succumbing from the first moment that her earthly paradise 
is shaken. In the words of Swinburne, ‘‘ She 1s gentle almost 
“ beyond belief, submissive almost beyond sympathy.” 

But surely such was not Shakespeare’s meaning. To employ:all 
Iago’s intellect to make Othello jealous of a weak and tactless 
woman, to accuse of a sin against morality one who was wanting 
in moral force and integrity, to do to death a helpless victim who 
was incapable even of resenting her doom, contains little of that 
tragic element with which we feel the play of Othello to be 
saturated. 

In order to do justice to the force of the tragedy Desdemona 
should be practically faultless, and this, when her character 1s 
rightly understood, we conceive her to be. 

Judged from this point of view, Desdemona is the rarest union of 
Strength with gentleness. Her courage ıs unfaltering, her intellect 
pure and clear, while her high breeding, her graciousness of 
thought and manner, her generous nature and her willingness, 
when mistakes occur, to seek the blame in herself rather than 
another, give her that wonderful charm of gentleness which has 
come to be considered her chief characteristic. 

Shakespeare, ın the first act, makes the stronger side of her 
nature apparent, and gives us a key by which to interpret the more 
difficult scenes which follow. She 1s described by her father as 

‘“ A maiden never bold , 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at herself ’—(I. 3 ) 

From Othello, on the other hand, we learn of the ardent en- 
thusiasm beneath this quiet ‘and gracious exterior, of the ideality 
which, although ıt had 


‘* Shunned 
The wealthy curled darlings of her nation,” 
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leapt to meet the magnanimous nature revealed to her in the 
Moorish general; and the light thus thrown upon ıt enables us the 
better to understand her former stillness and reserve, with the occa- 
sional ‘‘ motion ’’ of a higher feeling that ‘‘ blushed ” itself into 
silence on meeting with no response. 

When called upon unexpectedly to defend her marriage before 
her stern, indignant father and the assembled senate, Desdemona 
shows no trepidation. It 1s evident that she has already weighed 
the matter deeply ın her mind, and she replies with calm courage, 


“ My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty 
I’m hitherto your daughter but here’s my husband , 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor my lord ’—(I 3) 


It was not only the ceremony which she had voluntarily passed 
through that day which gave her husband the higher claim to her 
duty, but the mutual love which, without their volition, had made 
them one before God and their own souls. Nor was her conduct 
due to Othello’s persuasion acting on her own weakness. She had 
herself given him, as her position entitled her to do, the ‘‘ hint” 
to speak; she had deliberately consecrated ‘‘ her soul and her for- 
‘* tunes,’’ ‘‘ to his honours and his valiant parts,” and she claims as 
her own act the ‘‘ downright violence and scorn of fortune ’’ in- 
volved ın leaving her father to become Othello’s wife. 

Finally, she refuses the safe and luxurious mansion due to her 
in Venice as the General’s wife, and chooses to accompany her 
soldier-husband over the ocean to the turbulent island of Cyprus, to 
share his dangers and to be to htm what, but for Iago, she would 
truly have been, a help-meet and an inspiration. 

In Desdemona’s first interview with Iago (II., 1) her intellect 
shows ın bright relief against his lurid cunning, as his ‘‘ muse 
“ labours ” to find a weak point in her armour. With her clear 
eyes looking through him, she sees ın his innuendoes and licentious 
epigrams only ‘‘ heavy 1gnorance,”’ “‘ old, fond paradoxes to make 
“fools laugh 1’ the alehouse ’’; while his famous anti-climax, pur- 
porting to show the futility of virtue, 1s dismissed as ‘‘ a most lame 
“and impotent conclusion,” illogical and false. To Cassto Iago’s 
wit ‘‘ speaks home ’’; to Othello it shows knowledge of 


‘* All qualities with a learned spirit of human dealings ’’ (III 3) 


but to Desdemona it was simply ignorant, foolish, and profane. 
Hence it comes that ın Iago’s soliloquies we hear nothing of 
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Desdemona’s weakness or credulity. It 1s out of her own good- 
ness he will ‘‘ make the net ” 


“ That shall enmesh them all.” 


Hence, also, the diabolical wickedness of his sneering words, 


‘“ Ay, too gentle , ”—(IV 1.) 


since none knew better than he the strength that lay beneath that 
gentleness. 

Of the lie concerning the handkerchief, of which Desdemona is 
supposed to be guilty, Professor Raleigh writes as follows, ‘* Those 
“misguided and unhappy formulists who put her in the witness- 
“box of a police-court, and accuse her of untruth, ought to be for- 
‘“bidden to read Shakespeare. She was heavenly true.” Mrs. 
Jamieson, on the other hand, thinks that Desdemona 1s precisely 
the woman to be “‘ frightened out of her senses ” by the mystic 
tale of the handkerchief, and betrayed by her fear into a momentary 
tergiversation. But ıt takes two to speak the truth as well as to 
make a quarrel. When Othello asks, 


““Is’t lost? Is’t gone? Is’t out of the way?” 


it ıs not truth he 1s seeking, but confirmation of his suspicion. Des- 
demona will not admit the loss of what she still hopes to find, nor 
will she offer any explanation in his excited mood. She answers, 
with a courage as high as his own, 


“It is not lost, but what and if it were? ” 


And, again, when asked to fetch ıt, 


“ Why so I can, sir, but I will not now A 
This ıs a trick to put me from my suit ” 

If read ın the light already thrown upon her character, there is 
no sign of weakness or superstition throughout the interview. 
Her exclamations show astonishment, something of annoyance, as 
in— 

““Then would to heaven that I had never seen it!” 
and even a touch of scorn that her husband will persist in speaking 
“so startingly and rash.” 


“ Heaven bless us! ” 


she exclaims; but ın Desdemona these sensations are so tempered 
by her gracious womanliness that 1t would require a new vocabulary 
to give them perfect expression. : 

She presses Cassio’s suit, not with the tactlessness of a child, but 
with the fearlessness of a noble woman, too pure to weigh her 
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words, and dwelling in an atmosphere far above such sordid pas- 
sions as jealousy and suspicion. She has directed Cassio to meet 
her husband at that hour, and ıs naturally anxious and urgent that 
Othello should recerve the culprit graciously on his arrival; but, on 
the continued reiteration of 


“ The handkerchief! ”’ 
she exclaims, with unmistakable reproach, 
“ In sooth, you are to blame.” 


and ıt ıs Othello, not she, who withdraws. Her gentleness re- 
asserts itself when Othello has gone, without one word of love or 
even courtesy, and she accuses herself of having been “an un- 
“ handsome warrior,” a strange expression 1f Shakespeare had 
pictured her, in the previous interview, as trembling with super- 
stitious fear and frightened into falsehood. It 1s after this inter- 
view that her husband describes her as “a fine woman, a fair 
“woman, a sweet woman,” ‘ of so high and plenteous wit and in- 
“ vention,” one who ‘‘ might lie by an emperor’s side and com- 
“ mand him tasks.” 

When the cruel and insulting blow 1s struck, there is no need to 
think of Desdemona as shrinking, after the first involuntary move- 
ment. Rather does she stand erect, rigid with incredulous horror, 
as the slow words leave her fips, 


“I have not deserved this.” 


With infinite pathos she thus implies what she has deserved by her 
love and self-sacrificé for Othello’s sake. On the rude command, 


“ Out of my sight! ”’ 
she replies with unfaltering dignity, 


<“ I will not stay to offend you,” 


and moves away. 
“ Truly an obedient lady ” 


remarks Ludovico, and he speaks even more truly than he knows. 
Desdemona had idealised obedience when, in the height of her 
happiness, she had exclaimed, 


“ Be as your fancies teach you ; 
, Whate’er you be, I am obedient.’’—(III 3) 


It was the joyous obedience of perfect trust, that would rather 
leave the loved one free to follow his own impulse, than bind him 


> 
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even by a voluntary promise. ‘‘ Whate’er you be,” she had said, 
little dreaming that he could ever be otherwise than her ‘‘ noble 
“Jord,” but now that he ıs changed she must maintain her part. 
She cannot sully her lips by recrimination, she will not demand an 
explanation before a stranger, nor will she appeai, even to a coun- 
try-man and a cousin, against her husband, but she waits, and 
when, in sarcastic compliance with Ludovico’s request, Othello calls 
her back, she waits again, for some sign of relenting, of sanity, for 
some loophole through which to restore the amenities of good 
breeding. i 

The ‘‘ weil-painted passion ” derided by the maddened Moor 1s 
no abandonment of weeping, but a struggle between an agony of 
humiliation and suffering and the proud determination to control it. 

Surely in this scene we may recognise intense pride rather than 
weak submission, pride, however, ın its purest form, free from any 
touch of hardness or arrogance. 

We can trace the same pride, combined with the most acute irony, 
in her soliloquy after the terrible scene with her husband, ın which 
she, the purest woman ever born of poet’s brain, 1s accused of a sin, 
of which she hardly knows the existence : 


“ 'Tıs meet I should be used so, very meet. ” 


Then, true to her nature, comes the horror of the thought of the 
possibility that she might by her manner have given some ground 
for suspicion. 


‘ How have I been behaved, that he might stick 
The small’st opinion on my least thisuse? ’”’ 


In this interview it 1s of the utmost importance to realise that 
Desdemona remains ignorant of the full meaning of her husband’s 
accusation till the very end of ıt. The words “‘ true,” ‘‘ false,’’ 
“honest,” “‘ loyal,’ and ‘‘ disloyal, convey no meaning to her 
other than a literal or political one. A little careful study of the text 
makes this unmistakably clear, although, strange to say, even 
Lady Martin, who otherwise appreciates the character so sym- 
pathetically, takes for granted that, from the first, Desdemona is 
defending herself against the worst charge. 

Nor can I believe that when Shakespeare makes his heroine throw 
herself at Othello’s feet in a passion of entreaty, he has any inten- 
tion that she should remain ın that attitude, as Lady Martin seems 
to suggest, till the end of the scene. When her prayer for explana- 
tion 1s answered by the sarcastic question, 


‘“Why, what art thou?” 
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she rises, and confronts him in her gentle stateliness as she 
answers, 


“Your wife, my lord, your true and loyal wife.” 
When she asks— 


“ Alas, the heavy day! Why do you weep? 
-Am I the occasion of these tears, my lord? ” 


she is bending over him like a pitying angel. 

It 1s only when Othello speaks of the fountain of his love being 
polluted that she begins to have some clue to his thought, and then 
she asks, with the same proud horror as when the physical blow 
was struck : 


‘‘T hope, my noble lord esteems me honest,” 


This sentiment could not have been uttered had she already even 
begun to understand of what she was accused. 

Even now his wild words and coarse epithets confuse her, and tt 
1s not until Othello plainly uses the word, the significance of which 
she knows from her Bible, that the whole horror of the situation 1s 
revealed to her. 

This is the blow, sudden and overwhelming, that stuns her and 
leaves her ‘‘ half asleep,” which wrings from her one last denial, 
the same in form as before, but tenfold in intensity, and the 
despairing moan, 


“O, Heaven forgive us! ” 


When Othello, having at last made his accusation perfectly clear, 
left Desdemona to the ministrations of her waiting-woman, she 
was stunned in body and mind, but every nerve was quivering 
with the insult. 

Aroused from her stupor by Emilia’s enquiries, she repudiates 
with stony lips the husband who has outraged her, forbids Emiha 
to speak, since she cannot weep and no other answer were possible, 
requests peremptorily that even her bed shall be freed from all 
loathed association, restored, so far as ın her power, to its maiden 
purity, and, finally, commands the presence of Iago. When 
Emilia, with the ejaculation, 


“ Here’s a change indeed! ” 


slips silent and subdued away, the stricken Desdemona gives vent 
at once to her supreme pride and her bitter humiliation in the 
words before quoted, 


“Tis meet I should be used so, very meet.” 


Ped 
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All that 1s implied ın this tremulous, incredulous ‘‘I’’ may be 
best understood by those who most fully grasp Shakespeare’s con- 
ception of this inimitable character. 

The episode is differently interpreted by those who regard Des- 
demona as an artless, childlike creature, dazed and helpless, rather 
than as an intense, sensitive, consciously pure-minded woman, 
petrified by an outrageous accusation. The text 1s as follows: 


EMILIA: 
How do you, madam? how do you, my good lady? 
DESDEMONA . 
*Faith, half asleep. 
EMILIA 
Good madam, what’s the matter with my lord? 
DESDEMONA * 
With whom? 
EMILIA. 
Why, with my lord, madam. 
DESDEMONA : 
Who is thy lord? 
EMILIA : 
He that 1s yours, sweet lady. 
DESDEMONA * 
I have none do not talk to me, Emilia 
I cannot weep: nor answer I have none, 
But what should go by water Pr’ythee, to-night, 
Lay on my bed my wedding-sheets—remember— 
And call thy husband hither. 
EMILIA: 
Here’s a change indeed! 


In the following scenes Desdemona appears to be ın a dream 
outwardly, while within her thoughts race at fever speed; her 
decisions are prompt and final, her words are but crests of the 
thought-waves that course through her mind. Consequently her 
first words to Iago seem irrelevant: 


“ I cannot tell. They that do teach young babes 
Do it w:th gentle means and easy tasks 
He might have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding ” 


Superficially the words seem merely pathetic, but who cannot feel 
the deep irony of the contrast between the first tender chiding of a 
babe and the unspeakable ‘‘ terms ” that Othello, as her initiatory 
lesson ın reproof, had laid upon her? 

Emilia’s suggestion that some villain has devised the slander 
to get some office draws forth three characteristic remarks: Iago’s 
diabolically false, 


“‘ Fie, there ıs no such man it is impossible ; ” 


ee. 
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Desdantonss sublime, 
“ If any such there be, Heaven pardon him!” 
and Emuhia’s all earthly but (to earthly readers) wholly satisfactory, 
“ A halter pardon him, and hell gnaw his bones! ” 


These words of Desdemona have been held to show a weak 
incapacity for resentment, but surely her appeal to Heaven’s mercy 
for an almost unthinkable crime has a deeper and a purer source. 
The conversation between the coarse-minded pair passes over her 
almost unheeded, till suddenly she interrupts them with, 


“ O, good Iago, 
What shall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him.” 


And kneeling, not to Iago, but before Heaven, as her husband and 
her destroyer had done in vowing her destruction, she takes her 
oath of innocence. Even while speaking she realises that her love 
is strong as ever, but also that her physical strength is less, and 
reasoning rather with herself than with Iago, she adds, 


“ Unkindness may do much, 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love ” 


In the last scene of her lıfe, when she wakes to find the dark, 
stern countenance of Othello bending over her, Desdemona, at the 
utmost tension of her strength, mental and physical, instinctively 
speaks to her strangely altered husband as an expert might to a 
monomaniac, reasoning in his own line of thought without contra- 
dicting.* 

She soon sees that he does not mean to ‘‘come to bed,” but. 
his first question, 


“ Have you prayed to-night, Desdemona? ”’ 


is easily answered. A simple ‘‘ Ay, my lord” expresses a fact 
which might have been taken for granted. But his next words. 
startle her, and when he goes on to say, 


“I would not kill thy soul,” 


* That Shakespeare understood this treatment ıs apparent from ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Errors” IV,4 — 
ApriANA Is't good to soothe him in these contraries? 
Pincu [tıs no shame, the fellow finds his vein, 
And, yielding to bim, humors well his frenzy 


A 
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she asks quickly, 
“ Talk you of killing?” 


She has not thought of death. ‘‘ Beggarly divorcement,’’ with 
a life devoted to religion and the hope of re-established innocence, 
she was prepared for; but death meant hopeless infamy. 


“ Then Heaven have mercy on me!” 


she exclaims. His response, 
“ Amen with all my heart!’ 
1s caught at: 
“If you say so, I hope you will not kill me.” 


Twice she sums up her position with all its terribly uncertain 
balance between hope and fear: 


‘* And yet I fear you, for you are fatal then 
When your eyes roll so Why I should fear I know not, 
Since guiltiness I know not , but yet I feel I fear.” 


And again, still speaking more to herself than to him, 


‘* Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame: 
These are portents , but yet I hope, I hope 
They do not point on me ” 


She is interrupted by his peremptory, 


“ Peace, and be still!” 
and answers eagerly, 


“I will so What’s the matter? ” 


These last words sound to our modern ears unsuitable and 
commonplace, but to Desdemona they meant everything: the 
matter, the cause, the meaning of the misunderstanding was what 
she most desired to know, and she was not disappointed . 


“ The handkerchief which I so loved and gave thee, 
Thou gav’st to Cassio ” 


This is a clear statement, and a denial and challenge to be con- 
fronted with the man ıs her answer. But the denial rouses 
Othello; again he speaks of killing, and again she meets him 
with quiet, temporising answers, till another opportunity comes to 
protest her innocence. 
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Then, one by one, she learns the facts. Cassio is in possession 
of the handkerchief. Othello has seen 1t in his hand, so this must 
be true, and she concludes correctly that he has found ıt. Further, 
Cassio has confessed. What? A black lie, which her pure 
instinct tells her this chivalrous gentleman would never, under any 
circumstances, utter. Once more she demands to be confronted 
with him, sure of easy vindication, but ıs told that Cassio ıs slain 
by Othello’s order, carried out by ‘‘ honest Iago.” The one clue 
lacking 1s supplied, and ın hopeless agony she gasps, 


“ O, my fear interprets! ” 


What ıs this fear? Not, surely, the fear of Cassio’s death, 
though Othello thinks so; that fact needed no interpretation. Is 
it not rather the reverse side of her fatal trust in Iago? The full 
development of the repulsion that had made her once exclaim, 


“ Do not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy husband ”’ 


Tremblingly she asks, 
“ What, 1s he dead? ” 


and Othello’s furious answer confirms her worst dread. She sees 
herself entangled ın a hopeless plot: Othello mad with jealousy, 
Cassio gone, Iago—no longer “‘ honest,” but false as hell—her 
bitterest enemy, and she sobs in despair, 


“ Alas! he 1s betrayed, and I undone.” 


Since writing the above, I have noticed that Professor Bradley, 
in Note M of his volume, ‘‘ Shakespearean Tragedies,’’ writes as 
follows, ‘‘ It isa ghastly idea, but I believe that Shakespeare means 
“that, at the mention of Iago’s name, Desdemona suddenly sees 
“ that he 1s the villain, whose existence he has declared to be ım- 
‘* possible.” To me ıt seems the only possible meaning. On page 
206 of the same work, the author, pursuing his comparison between 
Desdemona and Cordelia, writes: ‘‘ No instinctive terror of death 
“would have compelled Cordelia suddenly to relinquish her 
“ demand for justice and to plead for lıfe.” But it was because 
Othello had already raised the pillow, the innocent instrument of 
death, that his victim suddenly changed her tone. To live, ın 
order to explain, was now of tenfold importance. Banishment, one 
night of life, half an hour even, she begs for, and indeed less 
would have sufficed; for, had Iago, when he entered ten minutes 
later, found Desdémona alive and aware of his lie, he would have 
slunk from her presence like a beaten hound. Desdemona did 
resist, as we gather from Othello’s words. She rose in bed, she 
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strove with her maddened husband, but 1s ıt possible to estimate the 
strength and faithfulness implied ın the fact that she did not utter 
one shriek for help? It was only when she saw hope of life was 
vain that she remembered she had not prayed. 

-One more effort she makes when Emilia’s tale of murder rouses 
her failing senses: 


‘“ O falsely, falsely murdered.” . 


This does not refer to herself. She would never have applied 
the epithet ‘‘ false ”? to Othello, nor would she have spoken of her 
own death as murder. It was of her fellow victim she thought, 
but in her weakness could only make a general protest. 

As her farthful maid bends over her she feebly protests her own 
innocence: 

“ A guiltless death I die ” 


and when Emilia asks ın her horror, 


‘“ O, who hath done this deed? ” 


she answers, 
‘ Nobody. I myself.” 


Does she mean merely to defend her husband at the expense of 
truth, or does she express a truth higher and truer than mere fact ? 

It seems almost sacrilege to seek to follow Desdemona’s soul to 
the very gate of death, but of one thing we may be sure, that her 
creator did so. As a good actor becomes for the time the very 
character he personates, so Shakespeare, the dramatist, drank to 
the dregs every cup he offers to the beings of his creation. Only 
thus could he have obtained his results, and only thus can we hope 
to understand him. Desdemona, as we know, and as doubtless the 
author knew, was dying of shock rather than suffocation, other- 
wise her temporary recovery would have been impossible. Othello 
1s no adept at cold-blooded murder, and, had the victim been more 
robust, she might even then have rallied and lived to prove her 
innocence. It was not to be. The second shock was too much for 
her strength, but, even while her life is ebbing away, her mind 1s 
clear—quite clear now, for the nightmare of mystery 1s over. She 
knows how cruelly Othello has been deceived; as in a vision she 
sees the beloved one as he was, and is, guiltless of wilful wrong. 
She cannot accuse Iago, since he had not directly done the deed, 
and so she answers, 


‘“ Nobody ”’ ; 


Then, realising her own slowness to understand, her fatal trust 


om 
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in Iago, perhaps even her want of strength to take up the burden 
of life again, she adds, 


aS 


‘I myself. Farewell. 
Commend me to my kınd lord. O, farewell! ” 


This ıs the first term of endearment she has used to or of her 
husband sınce he struck her, and she chooses the word that cancels 
all bitterness and unites that moment with the deliriously happy 
past, ‘‘ My kind lord.” 

~ After this scene of heavenly forgiveness, Othello’s words fall 
with terrible harshness, but his soul was blind with jealousy, with 
rage that his vengeance had miscarried, with horror at his deed 
(for had he not, after all, ‘‘ killed her soul? ”), and with the dire 
necessity for justifying it, most of all to himself. Referring to 
, Emilia’s question, ‘‘ Who has done this deed ? ” he asks, 


e 


“ Why, how should she be murdered? 
You heard her say herself, ıt was not I.” 


Then, as though driven by the Furies to utter the thought that 
maddens him, he cries— 


“ She’s like a liar gone to burning hell - 
Twas I that killed her ” 


Wildly he goes on to catalogue her sins, ending with the groan, 


‘O, I were damned beneath all depth ın hell 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity ” 


It is true that Desdemona’s highest earthly ambition had been 

' to be faithful and obedient to the husband she had chosen. She 
glories ın it. To be his companion, to share his dangers, to use 
her loving and, as she had fondly believed, unbounded influence 
over him for good to himself and others, 1s enough for her; and 
when he seems to change she cannot revise her creed ; her love, faith 
and obedience shall still be his. But she has a higher ambition 
After her last interview with Emilia (IV. 3), she dismisses the 
latter and her warm-hearted but loose counsels with the words— 


‘Good night, good night , heaven me such uses send, 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend! ” 


This simple rhyming couplet, the last words uttered by Desde- 

. mona before the death scene, ıs apt to be overlooked; but the guid- 
ing principle expressed in it, to turn evil into good, to use adversity 
as a stepping-stone to higher things, throws a clear light on her 
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character which shows that her gentleness, patience and forgiveness 
are not negative, but positive virtues. 

The whole tragedy, while magnificent, ıs harrowing ın the 
extreme. The only pleasure in it 1s the doubtful one of following 
the intensely clever intrigue of a hard, bad man, with its final 
collapse through the {imitations inevitable ın a mind that ıs ım- 
moral, however intellectually gifted ıt may be. And yet we feel 
that Shakespeare’s message to mankind would not have been com- 
plete without this testimony to the truth that virtue can know no 
real defeat, even under the most sordid circumstances. It is not 
only that Desdemona is vindicated and Othello undeceived, but 
that Shakespeare’s treatment of virtue makes it triumphant ın every 
scene where it appears, and gives to ıt an element of immortality 
which, without any direct statement of faith, points to a glorious 
ıssue hereafter, independently of the verdict of the world. 

When at last Othello, from whose soul anguish had swept the 
poison as rage had driven the drunkenness from Cassio’s brain, 
plunges the weapon into his heart, it is almost as though a corner 
of the veil were lifted, giving a glimpse of the harmony beyond; 
while the survivors return sadly to the sordid details of lıfe—the 
torture of Iago, the disposal of Othello’s fortune, and the recapitu- 
lation of the tragic story in Venice. 


HELEN HINTON STEWART. 


LITTLE KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


T HE average schoolboy 1s as ignorant of the sports and pastimes 

of our forefathers as the modern text-books on the history 
of his country are intended to make him. The accusation 1s not 
one of wilful omission, for, after all, the capacity of any text-book 
is limited; tt 1s rather, that much space ıs filled by giving informa- 
tion of a comparatively useless character—space which might much 
better be devoted to short accounts of the ‘‘ home life” of the 
early and medizval English. The pressing social problems of the 
present day can only be solved by an exact knowledge of the his- 
tory and errors of the past. To be told, for instance, that Henry I. 
died from eating a surfeit of lampreys, or that some other old 
worthy was drowned ın a bust of Malmsey wine are no doubt very 
interesting little anecdotes, but they are nothing else. Such ın- 
formation has no proper educational value; notes on contemporary 
iife and customs would be just as interesting and far more edu- 
cative. Few know exactly what a lamprey is, or, even if they do, 
‘vhether such a fish still exists; or what or where Malmsey might 
be—if, indeed, the word be anything more than a mere name. 
And, what 1s more, they care less. No one nowadays wants to 
drown himself, or anyone else, in a butt of wine, or to deliberate 
on the exact physical effect of eating many lampreys. On the other 
hand, social customs are comparative, and occasional references to 
the inner life of our forebears would certainly give the rising genera- 
tion a much better idea of the changes which the centuries are 
working on us, as human beings—tiny elements ın the vast scheme 
of evolution, in which we flatter ourselves that we hold the upper- 
most place. 

But, in narratitig a few of the old customs of the early English, 
many of which were very cruel as judged by twentieth century 
standards, it must not be thought that the writer wishes old sports 
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and pastimes, and customs to take too high a place as educative 
influences. Apart from the reason already given, it certainly 1s 
curious that in an age which, above all others, will be noted for its 
devotion to outdoor sports—particularly those of a national charac- 
ter—so little attention should have been paid to the history of the 
past. Comparative sport, to coin a term, forms an interesting 
field of study, because the national characteristics of various coun- 
tries in all parts of the world are more clearly reflected ın their 
national pastimes than in any other way. It 1s the study of hu- 
manity in bulk. 

One of the most curious old sports—if such term can be used— 
of which any authentic account has come down to us 1s the “‘ bull- 
“running” which used to take place at Stamford, Lincolnshire, and 
at Tutbury ın Staffordshire, a sport quite distinct from bull-baiting 
or bull-fighting. Riders armed at the heel with sharp spurs, used 
also to ride bulls through the streets of Northampton within the 
last century, with very much the same result that Butcher, in his 
“ Survey of Stamford,” tells us took place ın the latter town. 
“ The bull running ıs a sport of no pleasure,” he says ‘‘ except to 
“such as take a pleasure in beastliness and mischief; ıt 1s per- 
“formed just the day six weeks before Christmas. The butchers 
“of the town, at their own charge, provide the wildest bull they 
“can get against the time. The bull overnight ıs had into some 
“barn belonging to the aldermen. The next morning proclama- 
“tion ıs made by the common bellman of the town, round about 
“ the same, that each one shut up their shop doors and gates, and 
“ that none, upon pain of imprisonment, offer to do any violence to 
“strangers; for the preventing whereof, the town being a great 
“ thoroughfare, and this being Term-time, a guard ıs appointed for 
“the passing of travellers through the same without hurt; that 
“ none have any iron upon their bull clubs, or other staff, which 
“they pursue the bull with. Which proclamation made, and the 
“ gates all shut up, the bull ts turned out of the aldermen’s house. 
“ And then hivie-skivy, rag and tag, men, women and children, of 
“all sorts and sizes, with all the dogs in the town promiscuously 
“running after them, with their bull clubs, spattering dirt ın each 
“ other’s faces, that one would think them to be so many furies 
“started out of hell for the punishment of Cerberus. And, which 
“is the greater shame, I have seen persons of rank and family, of 
“ both sexes, following this bulling business. I can say no more of 
“it, except to set forth the antiquity thereof as tradition goes. 
“ William, Earl of Warren, the first lord of this town in the time of 
“ King John, standing upon his castle walls in Stamford, saw two 
“ bulls fighting for a cow in a meadow under the same. A butcher 
‘of the town, owner of one of the bulls, set a great mastiff dog 
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‘upon his own bull, who forced him up into the town; when all the 
“ butchers’ dogs, great and small, followed in pursuit of the bull, 
“ which by this time made stark with the noise of the people and the 
“ fierceness of the dog, ran over man, woman and child which 
“stood in the way. This caused all the butchers ın the town to rise 
““up, as ıt were, in a kind of tumult.” The sport so highly diverted 
the Earl, who, it seems, was a spectator, that “ he gave all those 
“meadows in which the two bulls had been fighting perpetually 
“as a common to the butchers of the town after the first grass is 
“eaten, to keep their cattle in, till time of slaughter, upon the condi- 
“tion that, on the anniversary of that day, they should yearly find 
““ at their own expense, a mad bull for the continuance of the sport.” 
A truly extraordinary pastime, and one fraught with a good deal of 
danger to those who took part ın ıt. 

The Tutbury bull fared even worse. We are told that the 
wretched animal had his horns sawn off, his ears cropped, his tail 
cut short, his body smeared over with soap, and his nose blown 
full of pepper in order ‘‘ to make him as mad as ıt was possible 
“to be.” If caught, the bull was baited and subsequently killed 
and served as the pièce de resistance at a banquet to which all were 
invited. This custom was peculiar to Tutbury, being due to a 
special charter given to the king of the minstrels belonging to the 
Manor of Tutbury by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

Although the Stamford custom may have had tts origin in the 
manner above narrated, posterity are at some loss to determine the 
exact manner in which such a mad pursuit can have originated. 
The feasts of Saturnalia, with their usual accompaniment of danc- 
ing, singing, feasting, and merrymaking, if indeed of nothing 
` worse, can hardly be held responsible for the loosening of a mad 
bull in the public streets of a town, and chasing after ıt. No doubt 
in every case (not in Tutbury only), the bull served as the founda- 
tion of a subsequent feast. We can only presume that ıt was the 
sheer love of a rough and tumble—at a period of history when 
rough was a good deal more to the fore than tumble ın other walks 
of life than sport—which induced our ancestors to take a part in 
such a hurly-burly of men and animals as this ancient bull-running 
must have been. 

Cock throwing and duck hunting were also two barbarous old 
pastimes which now fortunately no longer exist. The former of 
these two sports is very ancient, nor 1s 1t known at what period this 
“sport °? came into existence. It consisted in setting up a cock 
at a fixed distance,,and throwing short thick sticks—something like 
the modern policeman’s truncheon—at the unfortunate bird until 
it was knocked down. If the wretched fowl had its legs broken, or 
was otherwise maimed ın the course of the throwing, ıt was cus- 
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tomary to prop up the body with sticks or forked props, so that the 
sport might be continued. The thrower who struck this living 
Aunt Sally and killed ıt, clarmed the corpse as his prize. Even Sir 
Thomas More, who wrote in the sixteenth century, admits to some 
skill with the ‘‘ cokstele,”’ or stick, as these implements were called 
in the days of his youth; while Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales— 
Nonnes Pneste’s Tale—also makes allusion to the practice. 
Chaucer’s supposed reference, of which, indeed, there 1s not much 
doubt, runs as follows :— 


“ There was a cocke 
For that a Prieste’s sonne gave him a knocke 
Upon his legges, when he was yonge and nice, 
He made him for to lose his benefice.” 


This tale supposes the cock to have overheard the young man 
telling his servant to call him at cockcrowing ; and out of revenge 
and maliciousness, forebore to crow at the usual hour next morning. 
Asa consequence, the ‘‘Prieste’s sonne’’ overslept the hour of ordi- 
nation. This story will, no doubt, recall to mind the popinjay, or 
cock, at which our early archers were sent to practise their skill. 
There ıs some doubt as to whether the popinjay was an actual live 
bird, or an imitation stuffed one; but, knowing the customs of the 
land as regards cock-fighting and cock-throwing, 1t is fairly safe 
to presume that a live bird was the mark, although a stuffed speci- 
men may have been substituted later. Throwing at cocks, one of 
the most cruel sports which disgraced old England, was not finally 
suppressed until as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Strutt tells us that 1t was a common practice*to put a cock into an 
earthen vessel made for the purpose, and to place him in such a 
position that his head and tail might be exposed to view, the 
vessel, with the bird in ıt was then suspended across the street, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the ground, to be thrown at by 
such as chose to make trial of their skill. Twopence was paid for 
four throws, and he who broke the pot took the cock as his reward. 
An amusing incident ıs said to have occurred at North Walsham, 
in Norfolk. Some wags put an owl into one of these vessels, and, 
having procured the head and tail of a dead cock, they placed them 
in the same position as 1f they belonged to a living bird. After 
much throwing, a labouring man of the town succeeded in striking 
ihe pot, but missed his prize. To the thrower’s unbounded 
astonishment, the owl, now free, flew away and left him with 
nothing but the head and tail feathers of a dead cock, together 
with some broken potsherds, for all his trouble and his money. 
The story goes on to say that, owing to the ridicule which this 
absurd adventure heaped upon the luckless husbandman, his life 
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was made such a burden to him that he was compelled to leave the 
town altogether. 

Duck hunting, as its name implies, was the pursuit of these 
waterfowl by dogs. It 1s obvious that tame or pinioned fowl must 
have been used, as otherwise the birds would have quickly escaped 
their tormentors by flight. A large piece of water was usually 
chosen for this ‘‘ pastime,” which appears to have been very popu- 
lar, especially in the neighbourhood of London, about the year 
1750. After this date the amusement seems to have died out, 
more, however, from lack of suitable ponds than from any decrease 
in the innate cruelty of boys and youths, by whom the sport was 
principally conducted. Sometimes the wretched duck was put into 
the water with an owl tied to its back. In this case the sport was 
conducted without the aid of dogs. The modus operand: was, how- 
ever, simple enough. The owl, in its strange position, promptly 
started hooting, which, of course, frightened the duck, who as 
promptly dived, and by so doing soused the owl. On the return 
to the surface the performance was repeated again and yet again, 
until the owl was drowned and the duck very nearly in the same 
condition. 

It 1s difficult to understand where the ‘‘ sport ’’ in these instances 
can be supposed to have existed; but when the shocking cruelty of 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting 1s remembered, we can only suppose 
that 1t was the sheer love of witnessing a fight, no matter of what 
nature, which induced our forefathers to lend their patronage to 
these ‘‘ sports,” and to debase themselves by so doing. But it does 
not do for subsequent generations to decry the customs of their 
forefathers too vehemently. 

Many of these old pastimes had a distinctly amusing aspect, as 
for instance, that of grinning through a horse-collar, or climbing 
the greasy pole—two items which are still to be found ın any modern 
village coronation programme which has any pretence at com- 
pleteness. But, unfortunately, most of these amusements are con- 
fined to the sterner sex—rather a misnomer, by the way, in these 
days of suffragette processions and threats. Ladies, however, were 
not forgotten, even in the olden days, as a curious custom which 
used to take place at Kidlington, ın Oxfordshire, will bear witness. 
At this village, on the Monday after Whitsun week, a fat lamb was 
provided, and the maidens of the town, having their thumbs tied 
behind their backs, were permitted to run after it, and she who with 
her mouth, took hold of the lamb, was declared the Lady of the 
Lamb. The lamb was then killed and cleansed, the carcase, with 
the skin hanging* upon it, was carried before the Lady and her 
companions to the green on a long pole, to the accompaniment of 
music and a morrice-dance of men and another of women. The 
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rest of the day was spent in mirth and glee. The next day the 
lamb, partly baked, partly boiled, and partly roasted, so as to suit 
all tastes presumably, was served up for the Lady’s feast, where 
she sat at the head of the table, attended by her companions of the 
previous day’s chase. Weare left wondering what can have been 
the origin of such a quaint custom as this, and can only suppose 
that 1t must have had originally some allegorical allusion to the 
Passover supper. It 1s known that Saturnalian rites and dances of 
the most impious description invaded the very churches themselves 
during early medizval history, and even distorted the church ser- 
vices into pagan ceremonials for the occasional exercise of these 
heathen customs Dancing round the Maypole, for instance, is 
one of the last remaining fragments of these old Saturnalia—in this 
particular instance, indeed, being of far older origin than mere 
Roman times—without, however, having trace of those sacrilegious 
elements to which there ıs such popular objection. But a lively 
lamb, even though described as being ‘‘ fat,’’? must have taken a 
deal of catching by a bevy of damsels with their thumbs tied behind 
their backs, a notoriously painful process, especially when fine 
string ıs used. In our charity, let us hope that the hobble skirt 
had not even been dreamt of, otherwise it 1s to be feared that roast 
lamb would never have graced the board for the next day’s festival. 

Another old Oxfordshire custom, which used to take place annu- 
ally at Burford, was the practice of carrying a dragon up and down 
the town with mirth and rejoicing on Midsummer eve. The image 
of a giant was also carried about ın the procession. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Platt, a famous old worthy, for telling us that this 
old pageant originated through a victory gained by Cuthred, 
King of the West Saxons, over Ethelbald, King of Mercia, near 

‚this village, about the year 750. The latter king lost his standard, 
which was surmounted by a gold dragon, 1n the action, a circum- 
stance which gave rise to the particular form assumed by the 
rejoicing. The meaning of the image of the giant ts probably to 
be found ın the slaying of some notable warrior on the field of 
battle ;and as, in those days, might was night, a man of giant stature 
was more than likely to have been a personage of great importance. 
Oxfordshire seems to have been very fortunate in the number of old 
customs and pageants which at one time and another were enacted 
within her borders, perhaps because this county was blessed, or 
over-blessed, with a superfluity of monasteries and other religious 
institutions in early history. 

Tilting at the quintain was a manly pursuit, which has now quite 
gone out of fashion owing to the complete change which has taken 
place in the ait of war; although formerly this pastime used to be 
considered the ne plus ultra of any person who made the smallest 
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pretence at being a gentleman. The quintain, at different times 
and in many countries, assumed a variety of aspects, quite out of 
accord with the generally accepted modern notion that a quintain 
was necessarily a revolving wooden figure at which novices to the 
use of arms were wont to tilt or combat for practice. In its very 
earliest form, a quintain took the form of a tall notched pole—called 
a “ post-quintain.’? This staff was about six feet high, a’ d was 
firmly imbedded in the ground. The tyro ın chivalry, armed 
cap-a-pie, with sword, mace, or battle-axe in hand, and with his 
shield held vertically over his head, would then proceed to assault 
the post as though ıt were an actual enemy, treating ıt ın very much 
the same way as a boxer does his punch-ball. This was considered 
an excellent exercise by the young Roman nobility, who were 
ordered to practise at ıt twice a day, morning and noon. Addition- 
ally, ın order to acquire strength and precision at striking, it was 
customary to use weapons of double the ordinary weight while 
practising this mimic single combat. This fashion gave place to 
another of similar nature, ın which a spear, being fixed upright ın 
the ground, the shield was attached to it at the top. The youthful 
knight then proceeded to try and cut down the shield from the 
spear by hewing at the ligatures by which the shield was secured. 
Presumably the object of this practice was the de-shielding of the 
foe, so that the sword might have the better opportunity of finish- 
ing the combat. In process of time, the wooden figure, as often as 
not carved into some fantastical shape—such as an absurd Saracen 
with an impossible breadth of shoulder and length of sword arm— 
took the place of the post and spear. These wooden figures were 
pivoted on a point and, if struck unskilfully with the lance, would 
revolve rapidly round their axis and give the clumsy clown on 
horseback a resounding blow on the back with the sword, held ın 
the other hand. This was looked upon as a disgraceful perform- 
ance, and the unlucky wight who was unfortunate enough to hit 
the quintain upon the shield, instead of upon the forehead, nose, or 
mouth, was debarred from running another tilt that day, in addition 
to receiving all the insult and opprobrium to which such a base 
stroke laid him open. 

The origin of the word quintain 1s not known. It 1s probably 
due to a corruption of the word Quintus, some Roman man-at- 
arms who invented this practice; but who this old soldier was of 
when he lived 1s quite unknown. An old illustration depicts a 
young warrior clad in chain mail of Norman period, armed with a 
broad two-edged sword, and with a triangular shield held, like a 
modern umbrella, right over the top of the head, standing at the 
foot of one of these post-quintains—‘‘ pels ” as they were called, 
which got corrupted into ‘‘ pales ’’ or piles, anda word from which 
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the heraldic ‘‘ party per pale’? may have been derived. The pole 
is a stout sapling, heavily notched all the way down the trunk, with 
the object of catching the blows of the sword or battle-axe as de- 
livered. Another old illustration shows a hobby horse, running 
on wheels, and upon which some child is riding with a lance, three 
times as big as himself, ready couched. The horse is being drawn 
forwaicl by two companions of about the same age as the young 
aspirant to knightly honours, while the quintain consists of a 
square board mounted on a short post. The whole forms an amus- 
ing Caricature of the jousts and tourneys which used to be, ın old- 
tıme England, what test cricket matches are to the present genera- 
tion. The quintatn ın its modern form 1s better known 1n the water 
than on land. Water quintain was not an unknown sport to 
our ancestors, though used as a serious means of obtaining pro- 
ficiency in the weapons of war, instead of the mere modern 
spectacular absurdity to cause laughter. Nowadays two punts are 
used, and the opposing warriors, armed with a square board as a 
shield and a lance with another square plank as a tip, attempt to 
tilt each other into the water. It 1s an amusing pastime—to those 
who look on—and the winner depends for his success as much on 
the skill of his rowers as on his own prowess with the spear and 
shield. The origin of the word “‘ best man” at a wedding would 
seem to be due to this old sport of running at a quintain, which ın 
later days assumed the form of a flat board counterbalanced by a 
bag of sand. The object was to break the board, while, 1f the rider 
dallied in his smiting, the bag of sand would swing round and 
knock him off his mount. Dr. Platt tells us that this sport 1s now 
only in request ‘‘at marriages, and 1s set up in the way for the 
““ young men to ride at as they carry home the bride, he that breaks 
“the board being accounted the best man.” 

“ Cockfighting ” by two men, with their knees trussed up anda 
stick under them, an amusement well-known on board ship, 1s a 
form of quintain. In this case, it 1s the object of either combatant 
to upset his opponent by getting his toes under those of his com- 
panion. Another form assumed by this game ıs for one com- 
petitor to seat himself on the corner of a three-legged stool and to 
hold one of his legs out parallel with the ground, supporting it with 
his two hands. The other competitor, seated ın the bight of a rope, 
swung from overhead, then puts out his foot and swings against 
his seated foe, so that the opposed outstretched feet come into 
violent contact—statics v. dynamics, as ıt were. He who upsets the 
other is accounted the winner. . 

Of the countless thousands who, day by day, pass down Pall-Mall, 
few know that the origin of the word 1s due to a game called ‘‘ Pale- 
“ Maille,” which used to be played ın the neighbourhood. This 
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game was originally something like golf, remembering that balls 
stuffed with feathers were the vogue, instead of the present-day 
marvels of slender rubber thread with an armoured covering of all 
that twentieth century scientific skill can contrive. This game 
seems, however, to have changed its nature, and to have become a 
game like croquet. Cotgreve tells us that ‘‘ Pale-Maille”’ 1s a 
game wherein a round box ball ıs struck with a mallet through 
a high arch of iron, which he that can do at the fewest blows or at 
the number agreed upon, wins. There appear to have been two 
arches, one at either end of the alley. The word Pall-Mall is 
derived from pila, a ball—a word which came to be corrupted 
into Pale and Pall, but which has no connection with paime, a 
word derived from palma, the palm of the hand, and the original 
of the present game of lawn tennis—and Mall, which 1s a corrup- 
tion of maillet, the implement with which the boxwood ball was 
struck. The Stuart kings were very fond of the game of “‘ Pale- 
“ Maille,” and ın their day the street or walk now known by the 
name Pall-Mall was devoted to the practice of this old pastime. 

The very fact that so many early pastimes were all played with 
balls causes great confusion ın attempting to investigate the 
history of these old games. Old historians were very loose in their 
descriptions of the way the different games were played in 
medizval times; and considering that these games were regarded 
as mere childish sports—too childish altogether for the playing by 
grown-up people—it must not be a matter of surprise that the early 
history of games which to-day fill many columns ın the pages of 
the daily press, ıs now very obscure. Our forefathers had other 
things to do than smite a leather ball about a field during the 
stirring periods of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a period 
when every man had to know how to carry and also how to use arms 
in the defence of his country. 

A very quaint old custom, which for nearly two centuries now 
has been abandoned, was the Hock or Hoke day celebrations. 
This day, or as some would have ıt, days, was usually kept on the 
Monday or Tuesday following the second Sunday after Easter 
day. The custom was specially prevalent in Hampshire, and con- 
sisted in the townsfolk forming themselves into parties of men and 
women. On the Monday the women would bind the men with 
ropes and draw them to the pavements, or pathways, at the same 
time demanding a sum of money for pious uses before they would 
release them from their bonds; while on the Tuesday, the reverse 
order of proceedings would be adopted, and the men would bind the 
women. The two days were given up to feasting and merriment, 
in fact, the dwellers in medizval England were singularly fortunate 
in the number of holidays which fell to their lot, reminiscent as they 
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are of the large number of saints’ days in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The origin and meaning of this anctent usage 1s quite 
lost to us; nor 1s ıt known what the word ‘‘ Hock ” or ‘‘ Hoke ” 
actually means, or to what the binding ceremony refers. Strutt 
thinks that the custom ıs ın memory of the death of Hardicanute, 
on Tuesday, 8th June, 1041, by which the English were delivered 
from the Bondage of the Danes, conceiving that the binding cere- 
mony might refer to the abject state of slavery to which the 
wretched Angles were reduced under their Danish taskmasters, 
and that the donations for pious uses were simply acknowledg- 
ments to heaven for their release—gifts of thankfulness, 1n fact. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the custom, it seems a little 
doubtful whether a custom six centuries old would not have sur- 
vived beyond the seventeenth century, 1f it really had originated in 
this manner; and one cannot help thinking that this custom may be 
only another of those Saturnalian feasts, whose remoteness pre- 
vents any possibility of satisfactory investigation. 


O. PAuL MoncxTon. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY’S ANTI-EUROPEANISM. 


OR many years past I have been perseveringly striving in the 
pages of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to convince the British 
public of the political truth which ıs to-day become self-evident— 
that since Europeanısm -was killed at Sedan and buried at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, over forty years ago, international treaties 
have been steadily losing their binding force. Their significance 
has been gradually transformed into that of historic souvenirs, 
symbolising a given political conjecture. To-day they are nothing 
more The unique solid foundation of peace that remains 1s 
readiness on the part of the peace Powers to defend it on the 
battlefield. For the unsatiated, well-armed State would, I pointed 
out, when opportunity offered, attack the most likely of its satiated 
neighbours without scruple and despoil ıt without ruth. We 
should then witness a rehearsal on a grand scale of the fable of 
the Wolf and the Lamb, with the World for an audience. Germany, 
I held, having spent fabulous sums of money and human labour 
in creating an army greater in numbers and more formidable on 
paper than that of any of her rivals, would consider the military 
superiority which this weapon bestows upon her as a title-deed to 
property belonging to her competitors. She would, accordingly, 
demand a return for her outlay, would call for the territory she 
coveted, and expect to receive ıt as a propitiatory sacrifice. War 
would not be her object, but only the fruits of war, extorted by 
threats which are much more than mere words. She would 
virtually say to France, or Spain, or Belgium, or Holland ‘‘ I have 
“ıt ın my power*to take what I want from you, and to ruin you 
“over and above. But I trust I may receive amicably from your 
‘““sagacity what I should be forced to wrest violently from your 
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“ short-sightedness.’’ That ıs, at bottom, a modified form of the 
policy of the bandit barons of medizeval Germany, a robust survival 
into the twentieth century. 


POLITICAL CONFESSIONS MADE IN GERMANY. 


The Agadir episode has furnished quaint 1llu8trations and 
striking proofs for every one of my theses. It may, therefore, 
prove a priceless object-lesson in foreign politics, and stand the 
British nation in good stead. For some of its developments appeal 
with thrilling directness to the ‘‘ man ın the street.” The maxims 
of the Wilhelmstrasse have been proclaimed from the housetops. 
The German patriot, Maximilian Harden, whom I know both 
personally and as a writer, and look upon as one of the furthest- 
seeing and, indeed, reasonable and moderate politicians of his 
country, holds that the Kaiser’s Government should withdraw its 
demand for the territory of the Congo as an unworthy tip, insist 
on ‘‘ protecting ’? Abyssinia, conclude a Treaty with France which 
would attach her to Germany for at least a century, and compel 
England to abstain from meddling in politics; and if France 
should refuse, or Great Britain veto this scheme, then ‘‘ unleash 
“the dogs of war.’ To such ends Herr von Kiderlen’s start 
would be a fitting overture—but Congo never! ‘‘ We cannot 
‘afford to wait, Herr Harden writes, ‘‘ until Liberal Russia, 
‘“which 1s moving away from the Islam of its Tsardom—that 
“ Russia who can never be our friend—recuperates her strength; 
‘ or until the Anglo-Saxons are welded together and their common 
t sway over Suez and Panama has become an accomplished fact.” 

“Tf this honourable peace is not accepted, then let the twin 
‘t portal of the Janus Temple be thrown wide open. England or 
“ France, one of the two Powers—which only when joined are a 
‘“ danger to us, and must then by dint of their heavy mass draw 
“‘parliamentary Russia towards themselves—one of the two it 
‘‘ behoves us to win over as our ally, or else to weaken ın its vital 
“spot for at least a generation After a new defeat France would 
‘no longer hesitate: never again in the course of the present 
“century would she make common cause with an enemy of 
““Germany.”’* . . . ‘‘ The recognition which Prussia formerly 
“ın a period of six years compelled the Danes and the Guelfs, the 
“ Austrians and the French to give, must now be obtained by the 
“German Empire from England’s sagacity, or forced from 
“ England’s blindness The choice of the Way is left to the 
“Britons. The most favourable moment for the fight shall be 
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' selected by ourselves ’’* These are plain words worthy of their 
outspoken author. I cite the passages which contain them, not 
for the purpose of criticising, and still less of condemning, the 
principles which they embody, but merely with a view to showing 
that the true psychology of the German political mind ıs as I 
represented it, not as it was conceived by the Radicals and 
Socialists of Great Britain. That the treaties spontaneously 
brought about and signed by Germany have been brushed aside 
by the German Government without provocation or pretext 1s now 
admitted even by the Germans themselves. The Morocco question 
in all its phases 1s an example that will not soon be forgotten. It 
illustrates at once the ease with which the German Government 
enters into and slips out of agreements of the most binding kind, 
and thus abolishes at a stroke finality in international treaties 
and stability in international relations. 


BLOWING HOT AND COLD. 


Down to the year 1904 not a soul knew or suspected that Germany 
had, or would assert, political rıghts in Morocco: and when Lord 
Lansdowne had concluded his entente with M. Delcassé, the 
Imperial Chancellor, who was informed of it before any other third 
party, stated that Germany, who possessed no political claims in 
Morocco, had no ground for protest or complaint, her commercial 
interests there being adequately safeguarded. In April of the 
same year, Prince Bulow, still of the same mind, alluded with 
cutting irony ın the Reichstag to the demand for a slice of Morocco 
which some politicians in opposition were putting forward 

M. Delcassé felt then quite sure of his ground. What Minister 
in his place would have had misgivings? He had every assurance 
that a diplomatist could ask for. In a circular note which he issued 
in the same month of the same year, the French Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs pointed out the vast significance of the admissions 
made by Great Britain, and showed how vital for France’s African 
empire is untrammelled overlordship ın the Moorish Sultan’s 
Dominions, and he enumerated the principal departments of the 
administration ın which the Republic would henceforward have a 
free hand: ıt would be responsible for the maintenance of public 
order, the administration, the development of the national re- 
sources, the reorganisation of the finances and the military forces. 
Germany read that note and silently concurred. The Kaiser’s 
Vinisters made no objection to it. Everybody in every land 
believed that Mofocco was henceforth a sphere of French interests , 
and it would have been arbitrary to think otherwise. 
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One day a change came suddenly over the situation. The 
Kaiser unexpectedly visited Tangiers ın 1905, and delivered a 
speech there which assigned to Germany a political rôle in Morocco 
This was a startling move. His Majesty was out of sorts. He had 
been endeavouring to meet M. Loubet but was foiled, not by the 
French but by the King of Italy. He then recognised the Sultan 
in that speech of his as a free and independent monarch, and 
promised to negotiate with him direct; whereas,’ at present, 
Germany 1s driving a bargain not with himself at all, but with 
M. Jules Cambon, to whom she 1s endeavouring to barter the 
freedom and independence of the Sultan for a good heavy tip! 
‘Behind the Sultan stands Germany,” was the cry which was 
raised for the purpose of getting rid of M. Delcassé. Again people 
believed and trembled—for the peace of Europe. But once the 
obnoxtous statesman had left the Quai d’Orsay, his Majesty the 
Kaiser was propitiated. ‘‘ France had nothing now to fear from 
“ Germany,” said Wilhelm II. to the official representative of the 
French Republic. In October of the same year, Prince Bulow 
stated that his policy in Morocco was a continuation of 
Bismarck’s; that he asked for no privileges and was minded to 
further the special claims of France there. and he confirmed this 
declaration amply in a communication to the German Ambassador 
in London.* 

All these assurances are upon record. The documents embody- 
ing them could be published to-morrow. Naturally Germany’s 
good faith was assumed almost everywhere It could hardly be 
doubted. Indeed, some who caught glimpses of the inner circle 
called Germany’s attitude positively heroic. She had refused a 
gratuity that she might have had without the asking—actually 
refused ıt! M. Rouvier, as he himself assured me shortly before 
his death, offered to compensate Prince Bulow for this friendly 
attitude Accession of territory, economic privileges, any reason- 
able token of appreciation. But Germany’s representative would 
not hear of such a thing. Why? For one thing, because for 
Germany Morocco was holy. The Kaiser had uttered the fate- 
word that he would treat with the Sultan direct, and regard 
him as free and independent. How, then, could he accept payment 
from France for performing his duty to the Sultan ? 


THE -GERMAN PEOPLE ARE AT ONE WITH THEIR 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Algeciras Act, in which all these episodes culminated, was 
thought to settle the problem for good; and according to the 
*Cf Zukunft, No 50, IQII 
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Standards adopted ın the olden times of Europeanism this inference 
would have been perfectly sound and unassailable. But the times 
have changed. The stipulations of that agreement proved merely 
temporary, the quiet which they inaugurated transient. In 1908 
the French bombarded Casablanca, with the acquiescence of the 
German Chancellor and his Foreign Secretary. They also 
occupied Udjda; Germany not dissenting. Then came the 
negotiations between Germany and France, and this time a special 
arrangement was drafted and signed for the praiseworthy purpose 
of “dissipating misunderstandings ın the future.” It was Herr 
von Kiderlen, the present German Minister, who, together 
with M. Jules Cambon, was responsible for the agreement 
which was to be “most final,” so to say. Yet it was Herr 
von Kiderlen who, on a soft midsummer day a couple of months 
ago, launched a thunderbolt from the blue in the shape of the 
German warship which anchored at Agadir, and brought war 
within sight of Europe. Why? Stet pro ratione voluntas. Who 
after that can put faith ın treaties concluded with Germany? Such 
are some of the feats of the German Government. and how about 
the bulk of the German people who are so like our own? The 
merchants, the traders, the professors, the peace-loving, working 
men? As I have over and over again foretold, they found nothing 
amiss with their Government’s mode of action. On the contrary, 
they highly approved ıt. The Kaiser’s Ministers are being warmly 
supported by every class of the population. They were actually 
spurred on by some. As Professor Delbruck writes, the 
Government has the nation almost to a man behind ıt: “ Even the 
“opposition which the Socialists stl! offer would, at the moment 
“when things grew serious, die away, and Conservatives and 
“ Liberals, aristocrats and democrats, clericals and intellectuals, 
“army and people, are absolutely at one in the resolve to stand up 
“for the national demands. Where, in Germany, 1s there any- 
‘‘ one—abstraction made of the Socialist democracy—who sought 
“ to hold back the Government? On the contrary, the people are 
“egging it onward!” * 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS ARE IMPERIALISTS. 


This statement of the German Professor I fully endorse. It 
tallies with the facts. All Germany is indeed behind the Kaiser’s 
Government. All Germany! Herr Delbruck understated his case 
when he said that the Socialists formed an exception. Stili he 
could not well do otherwise. At the time he was writing, the 
Congress of Jena had not yet assembled. At that Congress the 
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German Socialists showed their hand and astonished the world— 
the world of political dreamers and faddists. Would the Socialists 
proclaim a universal strike, if war were declared? That was the 
* burning question. We, in Great Britain, had been assured that 
they would. That was the greatest trump-card in the hand of 
the German Socialists. In France the same assurance had been 
repeatedly given, and was firmly believed. Well, Herr Bebel, the 
Pope of the German Socialist Party, spoke, and at the sound of 
his voice the illusion faded into thin air. ‘‘ The French Socialists, ” 
he said, ‘‘ favour a general strike. Well, their German comrades 
« do not.” He and his party, he added, are opposed to a general 
strike, and therefore it would not be proclaimed. Now, nothing 
could be clearer than this. But Herr Bebel went still further. He 
told his fellow-countrymen that ‘‘ German Socialists must not lose 
“ sieht of German interests. Hence they wil uphold the demand 
“ made by the Government to the effect that the privileges accorded 
‘to Germany in Morocco shall be equal to the privileges bestowed 
“upon France.” In other words, German Socialism will throw 
its weight into the scale of the German Government. Q.E.D. The 
certainty of that consummation I have foreseen for the past fifteen 
or twenty years, and have striven to impress on the British public 
the necessity for preparing for it, and the danger of building on 
the opposite assumption. It is now manifest to all. The 
Socialists have made a red-letter day in German history. They 
have strengthened the hand of Herr von Kiderlen. They have 
merited and received high praise from the Pan-German Press 
organs, including the,Post. And another dream of French and 
British pacifists has been dissipated. s 


GERMAN DEMAND FOR THE RECALL OF OUR 
AMBASSADOR AT VIENNA. 


Press campaigns ın the Fatherland are well worth studying. 
They are generally well organised. Cleverness, unlimited by 
ethical barriers, is everywhere perceptible. Miracles are wrought. 
Sceptics are made to believe—for a time. It was the Press that 
fanned the Anglophobe agitation into fierce flames. It came 
about quite ‘‘ casually,” of course. An interview was published 
by the Vienna Neue Frere Presse with a “prominent British 
“ diplomat,’’ who ıs reported to have said several things apparently 
not wholly agreeable to German ears. Thereupon some enter- 
prising correspondents in the Austrian capital affirmed that they 
could identify the gentleman in question with the British 
Ambassador to the Austrian Court. And then the Saturnalia 
began. The worth of this ‘‘ identification ”? may be estimated from 
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the fact that the first journalist to affirm ıt referred to the Ambassa- 
dor all through his long telegram as ‘“‘ Cartridge,”’ spelling which 
has been dutifully copied into at least half the German Press. 

Patriotic Germans entertain a profound dislike to Sir Fairfax 
Cartwright, and long to see him superseded by some representa- 
tive of the good old traditional methods of the English diplomacy 
that loved to muddle through. And from their point of view they 
are quite right. Lamia would much have preferred a Sybarite 
to a philosopher: she would then have retained her lovely female 
form. The British ‘‘ Cartridge’ in Vienna ıs anything but blank. 
The notion entertained in Germany that by means of a trumped-up 
charge like that of inspiring anti-German articles, Herr von Kider- 
len could have Sir Fairfax Cartwright reprimanded or recalled is 
positively amusing. 

I have the privilege of being personally acquainted with Sir Fair- 
fax Cartwright, and I appreciate it. He 1s one of the two men 
now ın active service who are versed ın what, for lack of a better 
term, I would name the philosophy of world-politics. Current 
events he interprets aright, and coming events he antici- 
pates correctly. He can trace and demonstrate the correct 
relation between events so remote from each other that 
they seem to have no such nexus. I remember with genuine 
satisfaction that during the Bosnian crisis—although I never 
once spoke to him until ıt was over—the views which I, and 
seemingly I alone among British journalists, advanced were essen- 
tially the views which he had adopted and which underlay his diplo- 
matic action. Since then I have had occasion to study the scheme of 
European policy with which Sir Fairfax, within the strictest limita- 
tions of his office, may reasonably be supposed to identify himself, 
and I cannot refrain from asserting that it 1s characterised by sim- 
plicity, feasibility, statesmanship, and patriotism. Among British 
diplomatists in active service there are two, and only two, whom 
I look upon as statesmen, and one of the two 1s our Ambassador 
in Vienna. For the sake of the British Empire, I sincerely hope 
that ıt will not be left to his future biographer to discover this 
quality in him, or to belated British patriots to regret that the 
nation failed to profit by it. If Sir Fairfax had been at the head 
of the Foreign Office at the time of the Bosnian crisis, the fateful 
error of which the consequences have fettered our Government ever 
since would certainly not have been committed; and our status 
in Turkey would also have been very different from what ıt 1s. 

Well, Sir Fafax Cartwright authoritatively denied the 
statements launched in Vienna, attributing the authorship of cer- 
tain newspaper and review articles to himself. And his denial 
ought to have satisfied all who were concerned; but, none 
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the less, the Press campaign went on. True, it was Hamlet 
with the Prince of Denmark omitted; but that mattered 
little, for the agitation was a necessary means to a desired 
` end, and could not be dispensed with. Writing on the 
‘Cartwright Incident,” the organ of the Centre, the Germania, 
said. ‘‘ German patience is great, but ıt has its limits, and these 
“limits have already been reached. It is to be hgped that the 
“German Government fully realises what the sentiments of the Ger- 
‘“ man people are, and the people is not disposed to put up in silence 
‘* with all the impertinent effrontery and all the provocations coming 
“ from official English circles. It 1s not a question of Moroccoatall, 
“ but of the impudence of a high English diplomatist, and 1t behoves 
“us to insist that full satisfaction should be given to Germany.” 
The Kreuzzettung wrote in the same strain, and, of course, Herr 
von Kiderlen fell in with the ‘‘ views of the Press.” He had the 
matter brought officially to the notice of our Foreign Office, where 
he appears to have ascertained the fact that ıt requires something 
more to set the punitive machinery of our Government in motion 
than the anonymous article of an unnamed foreign journalist in 4 
political organ like the Neue Frere Presse. 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


It 1s appalling to think that a peace-loving nation which has 
striven, and successfully striven, to treat its neighbours most 
amicably should be thus maliciously accused of positive misdeeds 
which would in the eye of the accuser justify a military campaign 
against it and what makes this ever-present danger still more 
terrible is the circumstance that an entire nation, including sts 
most fair-minded thought-leaders, can be convinced that the 
accusation 1s true. Indignation 1s then fanned to such intensity 
that a war against the national ‘‘ criminal” 1s religiously desired 
by almost all. That ıs precisely what recently happened between 
the Fatherland and this country, and ıt 1s the common belief that 
the only reason why war has not been resolved upon ıs embodied 
in our Navy Were the Navy less formidable, there 1s little doubt 
that the German warships would have opened fire upon ours at 
the climax of the anti-British Press campaign. 

Herr Hans Delbruck, the German Professor who, when recently 
attacking my poe opinions in this Review, alluded glibly to 
an anti-German law “ passed by the Duma,’’ which, as I showed, 
had no existence outside his imagination, has also taken up the 
cudgels against England. Being known in Great Britain as the 
warmest friend ın Germany of an understanding with the British 
people, his opinion and his method will give us a measure of what 
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is to be expected from less fervent champions of an Anglo-Saxon 
entente in the Fatherland. This fair-minded German, dealing with 
the present crisis, and the reason why France and Germany cannot 
agree, writes. ‘‘ The real centre of a rational compromise appears, 
“judging by everything one has now observed, to be not so much 
“France as England. If the world’s peace 1s menaced, ıt 1s 
“thanks to.Mr. Lloyd George and to the anonymous English 
‘“‘diplomatist, and in Germany this meddling will not be for- 
“gotten. . . . Every thoughtful person realises what horrible 
“havoc a war would to-day play among cultured nations. But 
“let English diplomacy take this to heart—Germany will not 
“allow herself to be humiliated any further, come what will!’’ * 

Here, then, we see our best friend in all Germany not only 
giving credit to a falsehood, but spreading ıt and using ıt to create 
a body of mistaken opinion and inflammable sentiment which any 
little incident may cause to flare up: and then we are mentally 
confronted with the “‘ horrible havoc’’ to which he so feelingly 
alludes. The truth ıs, in this country we fail utterly to fathom the 
German psyche, just as ın the Fatherland they misunderstand the 
workings of the national British soul. What 1s meanwhile clear 
enough 1s that the peace of Europe is at the mercy of well-armed, 
restless, 1!l-balanced Germany; that no section of that gifted and 
enterprising people differs sufficiently in its mode of thought and 
feeling from any other section to warrant our regarding it as a 
check upon rash impulse, vengeful aggression, or predatory 
designs; that treaties possess no binding or deterrent force, and 
that friendly conduct on the part of Great Britain or France has no 
propitiatory effect. Brute force ıs the only thing that counts: and 
henceforth the peace Powers must store it up at all costs. 

The Agadir crisis will hardly lead to war. I, personally, have 
been convinced all along that war as an outcome of the action 
taken at Agadir never for a moment entered Herr von Kiderlen’s 
head. Had he envisaged hostilities as a likely consequence his 
scheme would not have received the sanction of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor or the Kaiser himself. No doubt the unforeseen may 
happen at any time, and when the air ıs fraught with electricity 
any little incident may play the part of conductor. The crisis 
will, therefore, most likely end ın a settlement. 

But one inevitable result of the policy from which the crisis 
emanates is that ıt must necessarily lead to war in the long run. 
That ts now self-evident. And there 1s no way of hindering ıt except 
by confronting Germany with forces more than adequate to crush 
aggression. This 1s a herculean task. It means enormous ex- 
penditure, still heavier taxation and intensified embitterment of the 
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struggling classes against the well-to-do. But, at bottom, it 1s not 
a class, it ıs a foreign nation—it ıs Germany who decrees that the 
taxing machine shall receive yet another twist, heedless of the 
groans of the misery-stricken. This political misdeed 1s certain 
to be translated into terms of sovial relations before the revelation 
comes, and the day of retribution may dawn sooner than people 
fancy. Since the negotiations began, Herr von Kiderlen has 
shifted his ground more than once in a way that perplexed the 
French Ambassador. And although two months have elapsed 
since they began, public opinion to-day 1s as much at a loss what to 
expect as it was at the outset. 


THE SHIFTING SANDS OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that when the ‘‘ conversa- 
“tions ” first began, Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, who certainly 
did not then contemplate a European war as the culmination of his 
diplomatic venture, suggested that the Franco-German arrange- 
~ ment should take the form of an exchange. Germany would offer 
Togo to France; and receive in return such territory in the French 
Congo as should ultimately be agreed upon. This form of barter 
made the sacrifice demanded of the Republic less irksome, more 
congruous with the dignity of a great nation, and rendered the 
responsibility of the Caillaux Cabinet lighter. After all, an ex- 
change is less humiliating than a forced donation. But the mooted 
cession of Togo has since been withdrawn, and Germany offers no 
territory in this second phase of the negotiations. For the so- 
called “‘ duck’s beak ” that falls to France is of no account what- 
ever. Consequently the French Ministers have a more difficult 
task to grapple with than before. They have had to offer Germany 
a large slice of French African possessions ın return for a sheet of 
German diplomatic paper, the value of which has fallen largely of 
late. But although the French Ministers are mere trustees of the 
nation, answerable to the Chamber for the way in which they 
administer the nation’s property, they none the less addressed 
themselves to the problem in no niggardly spirit. Why did the 
Wulhelmstrasse shift its ground ? 


GERMANY’S CONDITIONS FULFILLED. 


Before the break occurred in the negotiations Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wacechter laid down two conditions which myst accompany any 
cession of territory in order that ıt may be entertained by him. 
One 1s that the ceded province should give access to the sea, and, 
therefore, include part of the coast, and the other is that ıt should 
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lead to the Congo. For there 1s little doubt that the statesmen of 
the Wilhelmstrasse are looking far enough ahead to contemplate 
the ultimate incorporation of contiguous African territory now in 
possession of third-rate Powers. Indeed, I am enabled to affirm 
positively that the purchase of Rio Muni from Spain has already 
been decided upon. Well, in the proposals which M. Jules Cambon 
was instructed to make when the negotiations were resumed, these 
two conditions are loyally fulfilled. Germany receives a portion 
of the seaboard, and also access to the coveted territory. To this 
extent the involuntary donation bestowed by the Republic upon 
the State which deprived 1t of two of its European provinces ought 
to satisfy Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter and the party by which 
he 1s led. 

But there 1s one other point which has to be taken into considera- 
tion, and at which demand and concession by no means dovetail. 
I allude to the extent of the territory which France has agreed 
not, indeed, to barter, but to sacrifice. And here the divergency 
between the negotiators is understood to be considerable I may 
say that what Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter has boldly asked for 
is a slice of territory amounting roughly to one-half of the French 
Congo, and I am permitted to add that there 1s not a single Minister 
in the Cabinet here who would, or could, put his name to an agree- 
ment by which these vast provinces in the Congo were assigned to 
the Power which amputated from the motherland two European 
provinces forty years ago. But, short of this autovivisection, 
France has gone far, very far, towards satisfying the terri- 
torial appetites of her Teutonic neighbour. Moved by a genuine 
desire of peace, the Republic ıs now ready to make a sacrifice which 
will astonish the world and make it clear that the French Nation 
is sincere ın its wish to live in good intelligence with its neighbours. 

The other issue on which the negotiations turn ıs the wording 
of Germany’s renunciation of her political interests and the asser- 
tion of her commercial claims in Morocco. Twice the formula was 
left to the Wilhelmstrasse, and each time ıt meant what it did not 
say. This time Herr von Kiderlen is understood to have deprecated 
any definitions, stating in a lordly way that France would have a 
free hand. But the extent and the limitations, the rights and 
interests of each of the two rival Powers there have none the less 
been carefully defined by French diplomacy. Then the German 
Minister who began by saying ‘‘ You shall have absolute political 
“sway; we need not discuss ıt further,” took exception to the 
formula drafted by M. Regnault, and declined to endorse it. “We 
“have only economic equality to safeguard,” he said, and he 
forthwith went on to show that by equality he meant supenonty, 
and by general interests, German privileges. If I had stated ıt as 
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my conviction four months ago that cultured Germany 1s capable 
of maintaining seriously and publicly that special economic 
privileges for Germany are what is and should be understood 
by the word ‘‘equality for all nations,” the readers of THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW would have declined to credit such an 
assertion. Yet it ıs a calamitous fact. 


THE WAYS OF HERR K. ARE PECULIAR. 


The peculiar methods of negotiating adopted by the Germans 
are the despair of the French, who love clear terms and syllogistic 
reasoning. The people of the Wilhelmstrasse are elusive. What 
they want ıs very palpable, but what they are prepared to give in 
exchange for ıt has hitherto mocked definition. It reminds one of 
the preacher’s description of human life: ‘‘ It 1s a dainty but bitter 
“fruit; hardly have you clutched it when the bubble bursts, 
“‘ leaving ashes ın your hand.” France was to receive carte blanche 
at first, for military, political, financial, and judicial reorganisation 
in Morocco. M. Regnault defined these things, and M. de Selves 
sent the definitions to Berlin. But Herr von Kiderlen could not 
endorse them It was not those things that he wanted to sell—only 
the freedom and independence of the Sultan which the Kaiser had 
promised to respect and uphold, but not Germany’s rights. 

Herr von Kiderlen appears to have made several reservations 
Germany has acquired rights in Morocco, and declines to forego 
them for any territory in the Congo. They include the specially 
favourable terms guaranteed to German capital in the two great 
companies, La Société Marocaine de Travaux Publics and Union 
des Mines Marocaines. There 1s talk of the companies arranging 
these matters among themselves. It 1s only fair to say that on both 
sides, the French as the German, the avidity for rapid and big 
profits ıs a passion, and.has outgrown the narrow bounds of 
patriotism. It 1s cosmopolitan and sordid, and ıt puts forth and 
wields great influence over the politicians On this aspect of the 
matter much might be written. But the less said the better at 
present. 

Consular jurisdiction ıs another peculiarity which it appears 
Germany is desirous of perpetuating and France of abolishmg. 
The system of adopting natives as clients, as protégés of the 
German Government, and thereby insuring them special privileges, 
is another institution which the Wilhelmstrasse would gladly see 
preserved. Then there ıs a demand formulated ın connection with 
future railways in Morocco, the nature of which I have not yet 
discovered. It would seem to be a claim put forward by Germany 
for a certain fixed percentage of all railway contracts and lastly, 
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the Kaiser’s Ministers, in their zeal for equality for all without 
exception, propose that an international tribunal, consular or other, 
should be created for the purpose of trying all complaints against 
the administration on the score of favouritism. 

Whether these or any of these demands will be complied with 
remains to be seen. But in any and every case I decline to believe 
in war as the outcome of the Agadir crisis, while I regard it as an 
inevitable consequence of Herr Kiderlen’s policy of bully. 


M. STOLYPIN. 
RUSSIA’S THIRD PRIME MINISTER. 


Prime Minister of the Russian Empire, over-ruler of one-sixth 
of the terrestrial planet, deputy Providence for 160,000,000 of 
human beings, moulder—or say, rather, rough-hewer—of the 
destinies of historic races and tribes and tongues and creeds, Piotr 
Arkadievitch Stolypin has been cruelly struck down by the hand of 
a dastardly assassin ata moment when he was courageously per- 
forming a dangerous duty towards his Sovereign and his country. 
The fate which has overtaken him pursued him long and relent- 
lessly. More than once he caught a sudden glimpse of the abyss 
which a few days ago swallowed him up at last. And he neither 
recoiled at the sight nor swerved by one hair’s breadth from what 
he deemed the path of duty. 

M. Stolypin for a time bore a charmed life, like Admiral 
Dubassoff, like M. Durnovo, and two or three other personages of 
the Russian Revolutyon. One day, shortly after the historic attempt 
made on his life some five years ago, I asked him ın the course of 
conversation to tell me frankly how he felt when he reflected on 
the Damocles sword that was continuously hanging over his head. 
“In what way does it affect you?” I inquired, for I had studied 
the same psychological phenomenon ın M. Stolypin’s predecessor, 
Count Witte, whom I had accompanied regularly on his motor-car 
during the time that his would-be murderers were handling the 
bombs that were to have blown him and me into eternity. And 
M. Stolypin answered with charming simplicity and directness. 
“ Every morning when I awake and say my prayers I look upon the 
“ day that has dawned as my last, and I make ready to discharge all 
“my duties during that day with my gaze fixed on eternity. At 
“night, when I re-enter my room, I say to myself, I have to thank 
“ God for one other day vouchsafed me. That is the only effect 
“ produced upon me by the consciousness which is ever present of 
“ the nearness of death as a penalty for my convictions. I some- 
“ times feel that one day an assassin may be successful. But there 
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‘are not seven deaths, and I can die but once. To die for my 
“ Sovereign and my country ıs an ideal. But in no way does 
“ this presentiment of assassination influence me.”’ 


COURAGE AND RESOURCE. 


Piotr Arkadievitch Stolypin will be looked upon by future 
. generations as an historic personage, but hardly as a great man. 
Courage in the performance of his duty, resourcefulness ın dealing 
with difficulties, pliancy ın his relations with men, and spotless 
integrity, are among his main characteristics. But of the genuine 
statesmanship, without which no man can hope to mould the 
destinies of a nation during a period of chaos, one finds no trace. 
He has joined no party, and has founded none. He has adopted 
no accepted system of government, nor has he devised any. The 
main principle he favoured ıs that politics 1s the art of the feasible. 
He had many ideas but few convictions, numerous expedients but 
no grand system ; and if one were briefly to characterise his method 
one might be tempted to quote the Turkish proverb that by dint of 
playing one is sure to find the melody. 

It was thus that he advocated the advisability of dissolving the 
first Duma long before anyone else, except my friend Piotr 
Schwanebach, had mooted the idea. It was thus, too, that he at 
the same time prepared the ground for quite a different solution, 
namely, the formation of a Liberal Cabinet under the presidency of 
the Speaker of the Duma. This, however, came to nothing, and 
the Duma was dissolved. He was a man of ingenious expedients, 
not of genial ideas. ° 

Piotr Arkadievitch Stolypin, a member of the Russian gentry, 
awoke one morning to find himself hoist on to the stage of history 
with a principal part to play all to himself at the most critical point 
in the Russian national drama. The influence of the Grand Vizier 
in the Arabian Nights was as naught compared with the power 
and the dignity appertaining to the Tsar’s lieutenant. One may 
truly say that the Prime Minister ın the Russia of to-day wields 
much greater sway than any Parliamentary Premier or any consti- 
tutional King in Europe. The extent of his power for good and 
for evil is much greater than that of the British Parliament. He 
is a sort of demiurge, endowed with sub-creattve attributes. 

“ Who ts P. A. Stolypin?’’ people asked when they first heard 
his name coupled with the office of Premier, for nobody knew much 
about him before he was ensconced ın the high conning tower of 
the Russian Empire, peering out upon a vast stretch of the globe, 
looking for obstacles to surmount, dangers to ward off, enemies to 
vanquish. Some knew that he had been Minister for a couple of 
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months; a few were aware that he had been Governor of Saratoff 
before that; but hardly anyone had heard that, previous to the 
Governorship of Saratoff, M. Stolypin had been Marshal of the 
Provincial Nobility in Kovno. And ın all these posts he had one 
great merit in the eyes of his superiors. He never distinguished 
himself with over much éclat; he never upset the harmony of the 
bureaucratig ensemble. 


RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY. 


Russian bureaucracy has its dark side; like the moon, but in its 
bright aspect there ıs much to be said for ıt. No business ın the 
Empire, be ıt legislative or administrative, 1s ever so well done as 
by the Tshinovniks. Their contributions to legislation are always 
clear, logical, well-turned. Those of the Duma are mere botch- 
work by comparison. One condition of the success of the 
bureaucrats is the perfect ensemble with which they play their parts. 
All the capacities and the talents display themselves at a certain 
high level, and no actor 1s expected to tower much above the heads 
of his fellows. Those who venture into a higher region of achieve- 
ment generally have their heads, figuratively speaking, lopped off. 
P. A. Stolypin never eclipsed his colleagues by undue zeal or 
preternatural insight. He kept well within the prescribed 
boundaries, and did so without effort. Hence he was not much in 
evidence, nor was he ever a candidate for either of the two respon- 
sible posts into which he was suddenly pitchforked. 

Like Joseph in prison, who had to wait for a commendatory word 
from Pharaoh’s chief butler, M. Stolypin’s name was suggested 
to the Tsar by Count Witte. What the conjuncture called for was 
a man who was capable of great negatives, a Minister who would, 
and could, run a littit with the hare and hunt a little with the 
hounds, capable of saying sweetly: ‘‘ Yes, but . . . to those 
who asked for the moon, and ‘‘ No, but . . .” ın reply to those who 
inquired whether ‘‘he was prepared to jeopardise the boons 
“which...” 

Luck is one of the requisites of every efficient statesman, and more 
particularly of the man who 1s called upon to save his country ata 
critical moment of its history. A politician may be far-seeing and 
resolute, and resourceful and statesmanlike, but if he be unlucky 
those qualities profit him nothing. Take any of the world’s 
greatest reformers—army captains, political prlots—and think how 
hopelessly the best of what they had and were would have dwindled 
if the fairy giver of luck had been absent at their christening. Read 
the life of Cavour, for instance, the man who created Modern Italy, 
and note the mysterious—some would call ıt miraculous—way in 
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which, through the crannies and fissures of his activity, golden 
Opportunities, unexpected help, and happy endings to ruinous 
entanglements blossomed up, and say what he would have achieved 
had that essential element of success been lacking. 

Well, M. Stolypin was lucky throughout his career. He 
attained power at a moment when the high tide of the Revolution 
was ebbing. Durnovo, the Home Secretary in M. Witte’s Cabinet, 
had crushed the forces of the depths back into the abyss. They had 
been hurled to still deeper depths than those from which they had 
emerged. The crazy peasants were cowed. They had had to pay 
for their game of jacquerte most dearly. They were taught that 
murder and robbery and arson are not among the privileges of 
peasants, even in a constitutional Empire. The merchants whose 
income had been falling off, the bankers whose turnover was 
shrinking, and whose profits had been turned into losses, were 
eager for normal conditions; and M. Stolypin set himself to 
restore them. For the first time since the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion the population and the Government worked side by side for 
the same end. 

For this problem a courageous, resolute man was needed, well- 
balanced, moderate, clear-headed, and conscientious; and P. A. 
Stolypin possessed these qualities in a high degree. Moreover, 
he was a patriot in the best sense of the word, whom no dangers, 
no terrors, could frighten from accomplishing his duty, whatever 
it might be. History, not merely biography, testifies to the 
existence of these high parts. The touchstone of bitter experience 
tested them and proved them genuine. The ordeal began shortly 
after he had accepted office. For the Premier soon became a 
marked man M. Stolypin, gently sprinkling the budding hopes 
of the Constitutional Revolutionists with a soft spray of blight, 
was entered on the proscriptive list of the Terrorists as the first 
of the condemned. 

Nothing seemed easier than to make away with him just then. 
The death-harvest of the Revolutionists was abundant. Ministers 
were cut down like grass by the scythe of the mower. Almost 
every attempt at assassination was a success. Here and there a 
man with a charmed life, like my friend Admural Dubassoff, ran 
the gauntlet of dangers and emerged unscathed; but the bulk of 


the public men were mere food for the revolver, the dagger, or 
the bomb. 


A MARKED MAN. 
M. Stolypin’s life was attempted, with a degree of thoroughness 


which seemed to leave nothing to chance. Numbers of people who 
came to see him, many men, women, and children who were not 
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partisans of his, and who had little in common with him, were 
also cheerfully sacrificed by the assassins in order to make sure 
of their man It mattered not how many perished, so long as his 
life was snuffed out; and his house ın the country was, accordingly, 
blown up one summer afternoon on the banks of the broad river. 
It was Saturday, when the Premier was engaged in receiving 
officials and others who had appointments with him, and many 
outsiders who had none. In the ante-chamber of the wooden, : 
two-storeyed house hung the hats and overcoats of quite a crowd 
of casual callers. In the adjoining room were the owners, whose 
names and business were taken down by General Zamyatin, by 
whom they were announced to the Premier. In the next apartment 
the privileged visitors foregathered—people who had appointments 
with the Minister, and were therefore certain to see him alone. 
These were now awaiting their turn, and watching fitfully the door 
of M. Stolypin’s study open and shut on those who were admitted 
before themselves. 

The Minister had been talking with the Marshal of the Nobility 
of the Province of Simbirsk, and was now shaking hands with 
him, when a crash as of doom deafened the ears and numbed the 
feeling of all. Another boom followed, and yet another, and then 
all was swathed in the silence of desolation and despair. Those 
who recovered consciousness could see nothing at first for the 
dense cloud of dry brick and lime dust and pungent smoke. Some 
were unable to move or speak or breathe. Others were dead. The 
house lay ın ruins. Then the weird silence was broken by faint 
moans and tremulous whispers, and the darkness gave place to 
the twilight of hell. The noises grew in bulk and number, voicing 
the atrocious agonies of the dying and the wounded. The sights 
were sickening, gruesome, maddening. Mangled remains of men, 
palpitating limbs, quivering bodies, writhing forms, pools of blood. 

“Tt is a dream, isn’t ıt? ?” asked a wan-faced girl of fourteen of 
the soldier who raised her from among the rubbish. 

“ No, miss,’’ replied the uncouth but tender-hearted soldier. 
‘“Tt’s all real A bomb has burst.” The dazed child was removed 
and laid on the bed. Raising her head, she caught a glimpse of 
her gory feet and wept. That was one of the Premier’s daughters. 
That country residence was a veritable charnel-house, a hideous 
morgue ‘‘ Thirty persons dead and fifty wounded ” was the glad 
announcement made at the revolutionary headquarters that 
summer’s eve. 


. SCENES OF HORROR. 


But Stolypin, the one man whose death was necessary to the 
Terrorists, had escaped. His star befriended him; his luck was 
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true. The ruffian who had come in with the explosive, intending 
to hurl it into the Premier’s cabinet, dropped it before he got so 
far, and M. Stolypin’s life was saved. The chapter of accidents 
that was opened in Russia during the revolution 1s fraught with 
surprises akin to this. The Marshal of the Nobility with whom 
M. Stolypin was conversing was hoist in the air and flung on the 
floor, bruised but not severely wounded. He rushed wildly 
through a window out into the garden, crying, in answer to the 
Prime Muinister’s question, ‘‘ What has happened? ” “ Probably 
“a bomb has burst.” 

The Premier rushed out of his study and beheld scenes of horror 
an the other rooms. Under the rubbish, covered with layers of 
mortar and dust and a sprinkling of glass particles, lay his 
daughter, aged fourteen, and his son, a child of three. The latter 
had a leg broken, and received several less serious wounds. The 
girl’s two legs were broken, and her right knee fractured. ‘* Good 
“ God!” exclaimed the Minister, ‘‘ why didn’t they spare at least 
““my children!’? An acquaintance of mine had waited half an 
hour in the room where General Zamyatin was writing, but 
calculating that, as he put ıt, a whole eternity must elapse before 
he would be admitted to the Prime Minister, he left altogether. He 
was hardly gone ten minutes when the explosion took place, and 
the general was killed. 

In the same apartment was Prince Shakkoffskoy, chatting with 
General Zamyatin. Shakkoffskoy rose and went to another part 
of the room half a minute before the bomb burst. When the dust- 
cloud lifted he beheld the mutilated figure of a man in military 
uniform screaming in agony. The Prince went to fetch water for 
him, but on returning found a lifeless corpse. On Shakkoffskoy’s 
changing his place, an officer of British extraction named Creighton 
went over to the General and began to speak to him. The crash 
came while they were talking, and Creighton remained unharmed. 
Three-quarters of General Zamyatin’s head had been taken off. 
One man had part of his skull blown off, his eyes wrenched from 
their sockets, and his body stripped of every article of clothing 

But the most horrible sight was what I saw the same evening. 
I paid a visit to the hospital, together with an acquaintance who 
had gone to ascertain whether a friend of his was among the 
wounded or the dead. The rooms were chambers of horrors. 
Bodies lay dead or quivering in their last agonies. The doctor 
who was acting for my friend went up to a heap over which a sheet 
had been thrown and uncovered it. ‘‘Is this the man you are 
“looking for? ”?” he asked. The visitor saw a tonvulsed human 
figure before him with the mere semblance of a face. ‘‘ No,” he 
answered, and turned in horror from the sight. 
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AN AWFUL FATE. 


But the mangled form was articulate and spoke. ‘I don’t know 
“ who you are,” it said ın weird, staccato tones, “‘ but I entreat you 
“to listen. I am the nobleman, so-and-so. I am wounded, blind, 
“deaf, and crippled. For God’s sake, tell my wife!’’ And he 
fell back on.the bloodstained couch. That man thus cut off for 
ever from the world of the living, from which no sight and no 
sound can ever reach him more, was saved later on by surgery for 
a fate worse than death itself. For abject poverty has been added 
to his other miseries. 

That same night the Prime Minister, thus miraculously rescued 
from the arms of death, and thus cruelly visited in the persons of 
those near and dear to him, had the rare self-mastery and single- 
mindedness to finish an important and urgent State paper on which 
he had been engaged. 

Soon after this tragic event the Russian revolutionary fever 
abated. The population craved for peace and normal life. Besides, 
M. Stolypin’s leanings were decidedly Liberal, so that it had no 
grounds for complaint. The measures he favoured and carried 
through were, on the whole, democratic, and gradually he estab- 
lished a reputation for a degree of moderation which ın the olden 
days would have been termed Radicalism. At the same time he 
resolutely put down the revolutionary movement with a heavy 
hand, and at last, as crimes decreased ın number, he acquired the 
conviction that a normal period of political and social life was 
about to begin for Russia; but few experienced onlookers shared 
this view. . . 

It was during this time that he proposed a measure in the Duma, 
which had for its effect the curtailment of one of the Emperor’s 
prerogatives ; namely, ıt abolished the Emperor’s right of assigning 
the objects to which the money allotted to the Navy should be 
devoted The measure passed both Chambers, and was about to 
be ratified by the Tsar, when Count Witte opposed ıt ın the name 
of the Monarchists. The Prime Minister remained unconvinced 
and obstinate, but the Emperor, perceiving the effect of the measure, 
vetoed ıt. Thereupon Stolypin resigned, but after some parleying 
he was induced to retain his office. 


SECOND RESIGNATION. 
This year he #gain tendered his resignation to the Emperor in 
consequence of a misunderstanding that ensued on the passaze of 


another dubious measure of his He had pledged his word last 
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year to establish Zemstvo institutions in the Western provinces 
of the Empire. The concrete outcome of that promise was embodied 
an a Bill which he laid before the Duma last March. The Zemstvo 
is, roughly speaking, equivalent to a County Council in England. 
It 1s responsible for local taxation, education, the mending of roads, 
&c., but ıt also exercises a certain amount of political influence. _ 

Now, ın the Western provinces of Russia the Polish element 
predominates. Therefore, if Zemstvos were established there the 
Poles would have the upper hand. In order to obviate this 
M. Stolypin proposed to divide the voters into two classes, Russians 
and Poles, and to limit the number of the representatives of the 
Polish party. To this Bill the Conservatives objected as one man. 
But the Prime Minister, undaunted, continued his way, and, 
relying upon the Tsar’s support, he induced a number of members 
who were opposed to the Bill to promise to vote for ıt. One of 
these wrote to the Emperor, and another received an audience of 
his Majesty, who authorised him to tell the Conservatives that 
they might vote according to their consciences. The Bull was 
accordingly rejected. 

Then the Prime Minister resigned, and all Russia thrilled with 
excitement. At last, yielding to the entreaties of the Grand Dukes, 
the Empresses and the Tsar himself, M. Stolypin consented to 
remain on condition that a number of eminent members of the 
Council of the Empire should be eliminated, and that the Bull, 
which that Council had rejected, should be passed by the authority 
of the Emperor himself without the Duma or the Upper Chamber. 
This was a coup d’état. For the purpose of carrying ıt the Duma 
was prorogued for three days, and the Bill passed. The Prime 
Minister remained at his post, but at the sacrifice of his popularity 
with every party in the Empire. Had the assassin failed he 
would have gone far to restore that popularity to an administrator 
who distinguished himself by single-minded devotion to his 
Monarch and country, by remarkable physical and moral courage, 
and by a degree of personal integrity which ts rare even in Western 
countries of Europe. . 


E. J. DILLon. 
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MODERNISM AND LITERATURE. 


HE term “ Modernısm,” ın its current ecclesiastical sense, has 
not obtained the honour of a definition in the great Oxford 
Dictionary now ın process of publication, and perhaps this 1s as 
well, for the term in this sense 1s probably as evanescent as many 
other terms that express the agitation of the hour in the various 
activities of the human spirit. Mr. Henry Bradley gives us two 
definitions of Modernism: first, ıt ıs ‘‘ a usage, mode of expression, 
“or peculiarity of style or workmanship, characteristic of modern 
“times”; secondly, it ıs a ‘‘ modern character or quality of 
‘thought, expression, style of workmanship, &c.; sympathy with 
“ or affinity to what 1s modein.’”? The word “‘ modein ” ts defined 
as something “‘ pertaining to or originating in the current age Ol 
“period.” These definitions are drawn from the use of writers who 
go back some three centuries from our time, and represent a usage 
that 1s not based on any peculiarities which attach to the notion of 
modernness as conceived by those who to-day represent or set forth 
current thought. On the other hand, there is a certain peculiarity 
that attaches to the term ‘‘ Modernism,”’ as currently understood, 
that might perhaps have been deemed worthy of definition in Sir 
James Murray’s great work Every age, of course, has its pecuhar 
features which the thinkers of that age claim as modern, which 
shallow-minded representatives of surface-thought regard, 01 
pretend to regard, as the last word, or possibly as the first and last 
word, of human progress. But some moments of time are, ın fact, 
great generating moments in progress. A completely new outlook, 
a stiange and perhaps terrifying horizon, appears before the 
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spirttual vision of man. We suddenly find ourselves gazing 
through 


7 Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn, 


and we feel as Cortez felt : 


- When with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men’ 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Keats, perhaps more than any other poet of the nineteenth century, 
had this sense of ‘‘ newness ” which lies behind the ‘‘ Modernism ” 
to which we refer; the modernism of a rare age, when all who really 
think look “‘ at each other with a wild surmise,” as the new horizon 
suddenly smites the heart with hope and fear equally intolerable. 
So it was in the age immediately following the Resurrection of 
Our Lord, so it was when the Renaissance, the printing press, the 
Reformation of religion, and the sudden discovery of new seas 
and continents brought the soul of the Middle Ages in sight of new 
horizons}; so ıt was to a select few when the telescope and the new 
mathematics revealed an endless universe, the subject of tnexplic- 
able but unvarying laws; and so it 1s to-day, when we have at last 
realised that not only the physical universe, but life and mind and 
the moral being, are all the subject of laws not less inexplicable ; 
that history ıs but the imperfect record of an inevitable process; 
that matter is but the manifestation of hidden realities as intangible 
as life or mind, and perhaps one with them and subject to the same 
laws. In an age when to be a materialist 1s,to be old-fashioned, 
when to be an agnostic is a confession of weakness, when the whole 
being is in a state, on the one hand of ‘‘ wild surmise,” and on the 
other of readiness for the acceptance of new fundamental facts as 
incontrovertible as the existence of the Pacific was to Elizabethan 
times; ın such an age ‘* Modernism ” has a peculiarity worthy of 
definition, for ıt means something added to the human spirit which 
1s not a mere phase of mind belonging to the early twentieth 
century of the Christian era, but ıs a new possession of all men for 
all time. We can never go back from this particular modernism 
unless an astral catastrophe intervenes. We are armed with new 
instruments of progress. with our time-telescopes we sweep the 
horizons of history, and watch the evolution of life, with our space- 
telescopes, and all their affinities and mathematical progenies, we 
investigate the structure and the evolution of the physical 
universe; with our mind-telescopes we survey the nature of 
personality, the inter-relation of species and races, the whence and 
whither of the Ego; while the telescope of Religion herself 1s for 
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the moment at rest since her daughter sciences are one and all 
engaged in establishing the certitude for which she stands—the 
existence of a conscious Personality manifested in the orderliness 
of all the possible objects of thought, and indeed of thought itself. 
In a world so realised, what ts the part yet to be played by 
Literature? The greatest literature, as opposed to other most 
admurable methods of art for the communication of knowledge and 
thought by physical means, is the expression of the humane 
sense of Wonder. It is impossible to turn to any of the great litera- 
tures of the world without seeing that this is true. The entire 
mysticism of the Middle Ages found its quintessence in the cry of 
Wonder that pervades as with a pang the de Imitatione Christi, the 
wonderfulness of Christ; the entire intellectualism of the Middle 
Ages finds expression ın the epic of the wonderfulness of the con- 
joint powers of Love and Order—the Comedy of Dante Alighieri; 
Elizabethan literature 1s one lyric outburst of wonder at the newly 
realised beauty and terribleness of Nature and human nature. 


Miranda: Oh, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! Oh, brave new world, 
That has such people in’t ! 


Prospero ’Tis new to thee. 


In that passage Shakespeare not only summed up the note of his 
age and its literature, not only crowned his own conceptions, but 
gave us the essential nature of literature. ‘‘’Tis new to thee,” 
cries the Age-Spirit, ‘‘ and your literature shall express the wonder- 
“ fulness of the world.” But the Wonder that such literature 
expresses ıs not the curiosity of the immature mind, the surprise 
occasioned by things unexpected and incomprehensible; it ıs the 
wonder aroused by the sense of completion, by the feeling of 
realisation, by the acquisition of something that hitherto had been 
dimly felt after and only partly realised, and which on acquisition 
proves to be beyond price, beyond even the now vanished dreams 
of a soaring spirit. One can imagine a slow progress in early 
races through the stages of the worship of created things to the 
worship of many deities, and on and on to the worship of one God 
not made with hands. When this conception has at last been 
grasped by the people at large, one would expect a national exclama- 
tion of wonder. Are not the early books of the Old Testament the 
superb literary embodiment of that nattonal realisation of a fact 
which had been beyond even the hopes of hundreds of generations? 
Again, does not Homer strike the note of wonder that a complete 
and heroic civilisation, coming as the crown of ages of struggling 
barbarism, drew from the races of the Eastern Mediterranean ? The 
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age-long process of growth in Crete and elsewhere that lies behind 
the Homeric epoch is slowly becoming visible to us, and as ıt grows 
more Clear the significance of the Homeric epics as the wondering 
record of a superb historical period grows greater. And the same 
thing 1s true of Virgil. Hus works struck the sense of wonder— 
the wonder with which the great Roman world of his day inspired 
the greatest Romans—into the hearts of all readers. Rome 
amazed the world as a fact that had to be realised. 

It 1s not necessary here to go into the detail that would show how 
the greatest literature 1s the expression of the human sense of wonder. 
Anyone can test the definition. The author sets out not to reason, 
or to demonstrate, or to convert; he sets out to visualise for all men 
what ıs wonderful ın his eyes—not with the intention of drawing a 
moral (though the moral is always there), or writing a history 
(though the history 1s always there), but with the will and 
determination to announce something for which generations have 
toiled and waited, something that 1s true, eternal, and wonderful. 
The Greek dramatists announced the terrible beauty of the idea of 
tragedy, and saw the inevitable clash of good with good in a swoon 
“of wonder; if Shakespeare saw a higher unity that reconciled the 
apparent conflict involved in tragedy, he saw it with no less wonder; 
while Milton, rising in spiritual conception above all earlier poets, 
announced as the new thing fo: which all men in all ages had 
waited—the wonderful law of inner or spiritual liberty that made 
man independent of fate or fear. 

When we look at the long struggle with Nature in the two and 
a half centuries since Milton’s time, we see how stage by stage the 
minds of men like Newton, Descartes, and their hosts of mighty 
followers have altered the entire human outlook, until in our own 
time we are face to face with a new world teeming with wonders 
unknown to, and even for the most part unsurmised by, any other 
generation. Certainly the signs of the times seem to indicate the 
advent before very many years are passed of a great literary epoch: 
for the time 1s at hand when our age, and not merely the specialists 
of our age, will realise the newness of it all. As soon as that 
happens: when the sense of comprehension and realisation is 
combined with the feeling that this is all new, that we have suddenly 
emerged after centuries of conflict and upward movement into a 
new world, then some of the greatest intellects will be seized with 
that sudden and overwhelming sense of wonder which is the sole 
begetter of all great literature, and, leaving all else—leaving the 
pursuit of science and of all the hundred things, that to-day call 
each for its specialist—leaving all, they will turn to the medium of 
their chotce, and record in immortal colours, tones and words, the 
story of the European Renaissance, not as a matter of history or 
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of morals or of fate, but as a thing of wonder and beauty, a supreme 
achievement after some seven centuries of ceaseless travail. 


J. E. G. ve M. 


— eae 


: REVIEWS. 


THE DATE OF THE ACTS AND OF THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Mr. Wilkinson has done good work ın giving us this clear trans- 
lation of Professor Harnack’s investigation of the dates of the Acts 
of the Apostles and of the Synoptic Gospels. The views of this 
trenchant but patient critic are of the greatest importance at the 
present time when the long controversy, conducted in Germany 
with so much acrimony and often with quite extraordinary neglect 
of obvious conclusions, as to the date of the documents on which 
the faith of Christians is largely based, is exhausting itself. Pro- 
fessor Harnack holds views as to the Resurrection narratives that 
make little appeal to those who feel that ıt must be possible to 
arrive on critical grounds, from the material that survives, at some 
satisfactory conclusion as to the appearances of our Lord after his 
death. To treat the records on the subject, difficult as they un- 
doubtedly are, as mere legends, is to strike at the very root of 
Christianity as a religion of hope. If Christ did not rise from the 
dead we are of all men the most miserable, and frankly, Professor 
Harnack’s struggle in this book to reconcile his assumption of 
the legendary character of, at any rate, the bulk of the Resurrection 
narratives with the early date of the documents, is neither con- 
vincing nor powerful. The very difficulty of reconciling the 
various narratives is to our mind rather evidence of a profound 
mystery that has dazzled the minds of the eye-witnesses, than evi- 
dence that the stories are mere legend. Indeed, we would go further 
and assert that even if certain passages, such as Matthew xxvii, 
9, 10, are traditional, they, like practically all traditions, contain. 
facts of the highest importance. We are not without hope that 
Professor Harnack, as, years go by, will revise his views as to the 
Resurrection narratives. He is certainly more conservative to-day 
than ın earlier years, and his conservatism is of the best kind, 


* The date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels, by Adolf Harnack, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Berlin, translated by the Rev I R Wilkinson, MA, 
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for it ıs based on the closest investigation of documents and 
traditions. 

Certainly his latest conclusions as to the date of the Acts and of 
the Synoptic Gospels are of the highest importance. He asserts, 
apparently without a shadow of doubt, from a minute critical 
investigation of the available material, that the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, as well as the Acts of the Apostles, were composed 

„While St. Paul was still alive, and the Gospel of St. Matthew 
but a few years later. Thus St. Mark’s Gospel was written, at the 
latest, between 50 and 60 A.D., St. Luke’s Gospel (both the ‘' We ”’ 
section and the rest) soon after 60 A.D, and certainly before 
the death of St. Paul and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the Acts a little later than the Gospel of St. Luke, but 
still before the death of St. Paul and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and probably about 62 A.D. It 1s of the profoundest 
importance to realise that the earliest Gospel was written within 
five-and-twenty years of our Lord’s Resurrection. At that date 
it is highly probable that the Virgin Mary was still alive. Indeed, 
Dr. Gwatkin considers that the traditional date of her death 
(64 A.D.) “ may not be far wrong,” and if this is so, St. Luke’s 
narratives were written in her lifetime. The Gospels of St Mark 
and St. Luke and the Acts were available at a date when most of 
those who had taken a leading part in the events of our Lord’s life 
were still alive, and from this fact, ıf from no other, we are unable 
to take the view as to the Resurrection narratives taken by 
Professor Harnack ‘If those narratives were written 1n the lifetime 
of St. Paul, who attached a new and fundamental 1mportance to 
the whole record of the Resurrection, 1s ıt concervable that St. Paul 
would have left uncontradicted obviously ifvented narratives of 
the Resurrection unless, of course, we credit him with those dis- 
honest and plausible characteristics to the rebuttal of which 
Professor Harnack devotes a large portion of this book? 

- The early dates now definitely assigned to these various narratives 
clear up the whole problem more surely for the ordinary mind. 
What could happen in the way of corruption of evidence ın a period 
of five-and-twenty years, with an abundance of critical eye-witnesses 
to read with hostile eyes any inaccurate narrative, 1s a matter upon 
which the intelligent public are perhaps more able to judge 
accurately than a specialised critic who 1s too close to the details of 
his material. The written material known as Q, the source common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke, is, says Professor Harnack, ‘‘ earlier 
“than St. Mark, and nothing prevents ıt being assigned to the 
“year 50 A.D., or still earlier.” Professor Burkitt considers that 
Q contained the story of the Resurrection, and if that 1s so (it is 
denied by Professor Harnack, though it 1s the most natural thing 
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that ıt should occur in Q), the story of the Resurrection 1s found 
in writing within ten or fifteen years of the Resurrection itself. To 
call this legendary material 1s absurd. The evidence may be—we 
think must be (in view of the extraordinary nature of the 
phenomena)—conflicting, but to call 1t legendary ıs just the type of 
argument that Professor Harnack covers with mndicule if brought 
forward by other German critics. Professor Harnack, in fact, 
despite his’ great powers, 1s not always consistent. He very pro- 
perly argues that the Acts were written in St. Paul’s lifetime: 
during the trial, on the main ground that the Acts do not give the 
result of the trial; but with respect to Q, he, in common with Sir 
William Ramsay, quietly assumes that ıt did not contain an account 
of the Crucifixion, and then adds ‘‘ Ramsay’s hypothesis, accord- 
“ng to which Q was already written before the Crucifixion, 
“because ıt breaks off before that event, will naturally find a 
‘poor reception, seeing that no other argument can be adduced 
“in its favour.” Surely the argument as to the date of the Acts 
would not fall to the ground while its main evidence, the inherent 
absurdity of a narrative omitting the main thing with which ıt was 
concerned, still subsists. On the other hand, if Q was written 
after the Resurrection, Professor Harnack’s own argument as to 
the Acts applies, and we cannot reasonably conceive of the 
omission of an account of the Crucifixion and Resurrection. At 
this early date the evidence of St. Luke shows that there were 
many accounts current dealing with ‘‘ those things that are most 
““ surely believed amongst us,” and our actual knowledge of what 
was believed shows that the Resurrection was the prime fact of all 

On these grounds we think that Professor Harnack should revise 
his views as to the Resurrection “‘ legends.” 

In the first chapter of this book Professor Harnack conclusively 
demonstrates ‘‘ the identity of the author of the ‘ We’ sections of 
“the Acts of the Apostles with the author of the whole work.” 
In the second chapter he deals with the arguments against the 
Lukan authorship of the Acts, and deals at great length with the 
fact that the author does not give a true portrait of St. Paul. He 
concludes, and the conclusion is of the first importance, that ‘‘ the 
“author of the Acts, in his description of St Paul’s relations with 
“ Judaism, is in essential agreement with St. Paul’s own epistles,” 
and he adds :— 

“I, for my part, acknowledge that I cannot discover the perfect 
and complete Paul in the Acts, but í find Julicher’s opinion con- 
cerning the Paul of St Luke as hitle to the point and as unsatis- 
factory as he finds St. Luke’s conception of St Paul The Paul 
of the Acts 1s certainly not colourless and rhetorical The portratt 


is indeed wanting ın depth and power and in much besides 
But St. Luke was mterested in facts, in the acts wrought by the 
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Spirit of God through St, Paul (vas elections) He did not in his 
book occupy himself with the character of St Paul, and he would 
scarcely have proved himself a good painter of character even if 
he had wished to attempt the task It 1s not every Achilles that 
finds a Homer, and St. Paul would have required a greater than 
Augustine for his biographer! St Luke gives a simple and 
straightforward account of the things which seemed to him, impor- 
tant. Hus touch does no injury—his representation of the Apostle 
1s disfigured by no unwo thy trait but we should, it ss true, know 
~ little of St. Paul—the man and the hero, apart from his own 
letters.’’ 

In the third chapter we have the elaborate and convincing dis- 
cussion of the date of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The only point not dealt with is the supposition that a 
concluding portion of the Acts of the Apostles-1s lost. But this 
is inherently improbable, since there would have been indications 
of the end ın the earlier narrative. But we cannot agree that the 
revolution involved in his conclusions ‘‘ 1s one only of chronology.” 
“The study of the history of the formation of tradition’ is not 
“somewhat modified,” but absolutély revolutionised. “The 
“traditions ” as to the Resurrection that cannot be excluded on 
textual grounds from the earliest texts of St. Mark and St. Luke 
are not traditions or legends at all. They are direct, if conflicting, 
evidence, and must be judged and analysed on that basis. It is 
for this reason that we resent the fourth and last chapter of the book 
entitked “The Primitive Legends of Christendom,” which is 
slight, unconvincing, and based on untenable assumptions. These 
“legends ”?” are only consistent with the very early date of the 
documents that contain them, if they are treated as direct evidence 
of events that actually happened, the details of which are still 


obscure. 
¢ e + 


KANTS CRITIQUE OF ÆSTHETIC JUDGMENT.* 


Mr. Meredith’s volume deals with so much of Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment as treats of the problem of Æsthetıcs. He tells us that 


“ The Critiques of Pure Reason and Practical Reason had only 
dealt with the faculties of cognition and desire But there is yet 
another faculty of the mind, that, namely, of the feeling of pleasure 
and displeasure To the latter belongs all that gives warmth and 
colour to the world Is this nothing for us as rational beings? 
Once we pass out of the cold regions of science and morality, do 
we find ourselves merely on the level of the lower animals? 
This depends on the possibility of discovering some intellectual 
presupposition capable of giving the rule to the feeling of pleasure 
It 1s in the light of this idea, and as an investigation of this 

* Kant’s Cortique of Æsthetic Judgment, translated with seven introductory essays, 


notes, and analytical index, by James Creed Meredith, M.A (N UJ), Sen Mod (T CD.) 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press (price 18s 6d net), 
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problem, that Kant approached the study of esthetics . 

the supreme merit of Kant’s esthetics hes in the fruitfulness of 
his point of view, the comprehensive survey which it enabled him 
to take of the subject, and the systematic connection of his account 
as a whole . . . Huis investigation of the faculty of taste, he 
says, 1s not ‘ undertaken with a view to the formation or culture of 
‘taste (which will pursue its course in the future as in the past 
‘independently of such inquiries),’ but 1s ‘ merely directed to its 
‘ transcendental aspects ’ ”’ 

Mr. Meredith points out that Kant does not seek to furnish 2 
theory of art, “ın which philosophers and artists can meet on 
“common ground and to their mutual advantage,’’ nor even 
inquires as to the possibility of such a theory; but “ıt may be 
“remarked, however, that the greatest monuments of German 
‘literature arose amid the flames of critical controversy, and, 
‘‘ further, that much of what Kant say ın the course of his Critique 
“is such as, 1f true, must be of interest to art.” 

The sense of Finality, both in the Object and the Subject, 
underlies the whole idea of Judgment of Taste, which therefore 
refers not only to the Beautiful, but also the Sublime. ‘‘ The 
‘‘ principle of Judgment, in respect of the form of the things 
“ of nature under empirical laws generally, 1s the finality of nature 
“in its multiplicity’? This concept of finality is attended with 
a feeling of pleasure. Now if the form of an object, constituting 
an esthetic representation of its finality, were associated with this 
feeling of pleasure, we have zsthetic judgment operating in the 
field of Nature, and ıt is possible to have representation of the 
AAY, of nature as the subject of good judgment. ‘‘ The concep- 

‘tion of finalıty, therefore, lays the foundation of a distinctive 

‘“‘ pleasure that has* meaning for us, not alone as animal beings, 
“ but as rational also—a pleasure that springs tnto existence upon 
“our paying attention to the mere form of the representation of 
“ objects.’ The judgment of taste ıs esthetic and subjective; ıt 
is necessarily independent of all personal interest in the thing or 
representation brought to judgment, and must be valid for all men. 
the beautiful 1s an object of universal delight. The pure judgment 
of taste must be independent of charm and emotion; until ıt 1s 
independent ıt ‘‘ has not yet emerged from barbarism,’’ and cannot 
be universal. The following passage illustrates this paradox — 


“N 

“ In painting, sculpture, and ın fact in all the formative arts, 
in architecture and horticulture, so far as fine arts, the design is 
what is essential. Here it is not what gratifies in sensation but 
merely what pleases by its form, that 1s the fundamental pre- 
requisite foretaste The colours which give brilliancy to the sketch 
are part of the charm. They may no doubt, in their own way, 
enliven the object for sensation, but make it really worth looking 
at and beautiful they cannot Indeed, more often than not the 
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requirements of the beautiful form restrict them to a very narrow 
compass, and even where charm 1s admitted, ıt 1s only this form 
that gives them a place of honour ”’ 

Of course, the truth that lies behind this 1s plain enough, yet the 
whole passage connotes an untruth, for after all in the eye of no 
one would the Venus de Medici be more beautiful than the same 
figure endowed with life and the colours of life. It ış difficult to 
asee why “form ” should not include colour, and Kant admits this, 
but excludes them from a combination that might make up the 
Beautiful. 

‘The purity of a simple mode of sensation means that its 
uniformity 1s not disturbed or broken by any foreign sensation. 
It belongs simply to the form, for abstraction may there be made 
from the quality of the mode of such sensation (what colour or tone, 
1f any, ıt represents). For this reason all simple colours are 
regarded as beautiful so far as pure Composite colours have not 
this advantage, because, not being simple, there is no standard for 
estimating whether they should be called simple or pure ” 

It 1s, of course, dangerous to join issue with Kant, but surely 
this whole standard of judgment is unfounded, so far as colour 
is concerned. The consideration of a cloudscape, the beauty of 
which 1s entirely dependent on the colours which, in fact, determine 
the form, would seem to be a conclusive answer to the allegation 
that colour ıs merely a part of non-essential ‘‘charm.’? Colour 
is often, 1s perhaps always, essential to the design. However, 
Kant ıs perfectly dogmatic on the question. ‘‘ A pure judgment 
“of taste has, then, for its determining ground neither charm nor 
onoi, ın a word, no sensation as matter of the æsthetıc 

“judgment.” 

This third “moment ” of the four famous “ moments ” into 
which Kant divides his ‘‘ Analytic of the Beautiful ”’ 1s not only a 
paradox: the paradox 1s easy enough to accept; namely, the 
independence of the pure judgment, its independence of taste, of 
charm, and emotion. The exemplification that endeavours to 
separate design and colour (in the teeth of Euler’s definition of 
colour) 1s pure error The third ‘‘ moment’’ goes on to declare 
that the judgment of taste is entirely independent of the concept 
of perfection, ın other words, is entirely independent of the 
representation of the good. The ‘‘finality’’ which enables a 
judgment to be delivered ıs formal and has no reference to a 
definite end. This 1s the paradox of Art for Art’s sake; a con- 
ception more tolerable ın philosophy than in Art, for unfortunately 
artists are not philosophers. 

It is, indeed, difficult not to feel that in this tHird ‘‘ moment,” 
Kant transgresses even his own laws. Thus his doctrine of “ free 
““ beauty ’’—the beauty which 1s quite independent of ıts life or end, 
1s held to apply to a flower, or a beautiful bird, or a design, yet 


. 
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does not apply to human beauty, though surely there is “‘ free 
“ beauty” in the human form—the original of the Venus de 
Medici, for instance—as much as ın the primrose on the river’s 
brim. To say otherwise ıs to deprive the paradoxical definition of 
beauty contained in the third ‘‘ moment” of tts chief value: “Beauty 
“is the form of finality ın an object, so far as perceived in ıt apart 
“ from the.representation of an end.” The fourth “ moment,” 
passing away from the ancient doctrine de Gustzbus, declares that, 
‘* the beautiful ıs that which, apart from a concept, 1s cognised as 
““ object of a necessary delight.” 

It ıs difficult to understand the limitations that Kant places on 
the idea of Beauty. In fact, one feels that Kant deliberately over~ 
suppressed his own profound sense of the relation of sympathy and 
beauty for fear ıt might undermine his theory of the Beautiful 
and the Sublime. There may surely be ‘‘ momentary ” beauty 
in 1deas as well as in objective things, without entering the realm 
of the Sublime. A particular move at chess, or in a real battle, 
or in the solving of a problem, may be so brilliant and unexpected 
as to be at once estimated zsthetically by means of the feeling of 
pleasure. Now, supposing that this is the last move of all, it is a 
form of finality which both represents the end of the whole process, 
and yet 1s “ momentary ” in the sense that it 1s at once estimated 
by taste rather than by understanding and reason. If this 1s so, 
and any chess player, mathematician, or soldier will say st 1s so, 
is not any work, even the Universe itself, at the instant of causal 
finality a thing of beauty in the Kantian sense? If so, in every 
process we may have successive stages of beauty, each only 
apprehended by taste, the totality of which gives us objective 
reality estimated logically according to concepts. 

As we have ventured to suggest above, the line between the 
Beautiful and the Sublime is a very narrow one. We contend, 
indeed, for the existence of Beauty in Ideas that have nothing to 
do with Sublimity, and Kant’s own distinction appears not to 
contradict this. ‘‘ The beautiful seems to be regarded as a presenta- 
“ tion of an indeterminate concept of understanding, the sublime 
“as a presentation of an indeterminate concept of reason. Hence 
“ the delight ts ın the former case coupled with the representation 
“of Quality, but in this case with that of Quantity.’ In the cases 
mentioned above, it ıs the quality of the ideas that constitutes the 
beauty. However, we must not deal further with this book, which, 
introduced as it is by Mr. Meredith’s able essays, will appeal to 
many who are anxious to analyse the ultimate nature of art. We 
may note that he considers the ‘‘ Analytic of the Beautiful °” was 
probably a supplement to a first draft of the Critique, at any rate up 
to Section 59. There is certainly evidence for this view. 
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POST-RENAISSANCE ITALIAN LITERATURE.* 


Mr. Collison-Morley has given us a really useful book on 
Italan literature in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
with an Introduction to these periods and a really critical estimate 
of recent writers. A book of this type 1s valuable for comparative 
purposes, and the author ts at pains to bring out the literary 

influence of England upon Italy. That influence has not always 
been good; indeed, in many ways, ıt has been the reverse, 

Mr. Collison-Morley regrets the absence of interest that English 
students take in the Italian literature of the post-Renaissance period 
in its fascinating relation to the growth of Italian nationalism, 
It 1s, however, impossible to say that one follows the post- 
Renaissance period with the same interest or the same joy as the 
pre-Renaissance period, as depicted by the late Professor Butler 
in his brilliant book on The Forerunners of Dante. The Italian 
spring glows round us as we read of the Provençal singers come 
to Italy, of Raimbaut de Vaqueiras the Provencal Singing in the 
lew Italian tongue, of Giacomo the Sicilian and his influence on 
Dante, of Cino da Pistoia, the friend both of Dante and Petrarch; 
but when we turn to the post-Renatssance, we have the dreary 
Italian late autumn that knows nothing of the clear waters of 
Springtime, or of “ that passion and tenderness, and even melody ” 
(to use Professor Butler’s phrase) which distinguish ıt and its 
Singers. The late autumn which Mr. Collison-Morley describes 
is a turgid period which ives one scarcely a hint of the spring- 
tıme that it had forgotten. The Seicentismo with which the rapid 
decline began might well have forerun—as 1t, did in England—a 
brilliant return to naturalism, but its apostle Marino (1569-1625) 
was, in fact, the end of all things. The sham simplicity of the 
Arcadian Academy, projected by Christina of Sweden, and 
actually founded tn 1690, reduced poetry to the patter of nearly a 
thousand poetasters, most notable of whom, Metastasio ( 1698-1782), 
invented for the world that dramatic monstrosity, the opera. There 
are many pages tn this book devoted to Metastasio, an author who 
in his way and fashion was a great man, and invented a new form 
of social amusement, and made ıt as perfect as such a form could 
be. His little lyrics “are as near music as words can be, and 
“haunt the ear with the plaintive echo of a song.” One good 
thing he did; he checked the debasement of the tongue, he had a 
very small vocabulary, and he used it to admirable effect. 
“* Metastasio was the perfect embodiment of his age. Throughout 
“ his work there ıs not the faintest trace of the coming upheaval, 


* Modern Italan Literature, by Lacy Collison-Morley Sır Isaac Pitman & 
Sons Ltd (Price 6s net ) 
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* not an echo of the wars that were distressing his native land. He 
“Jived in an ideal world, like a true Arcadian. He exactly 
“ represents the first half of the eighteenth century. ’ 

The chapter on ‘‘Science, Philosophy, and History in the 
“ Seventeenth Century ° 1s of interest, especially the tribute to 
Vico (1668-1744), the great jurist, though we think that it is an 
overstatement to say that he was “‘the first to apply the true 
“ historical method to jurisprudence ’’ Vico was really in the lines 
of the Renaissance jurisconsults, and was a legitimate successor 
of the Italian André Alciat (1492-1550) and the Frenchman 
Jacques Cujas (1522-1590), of whose vast labours Joseph Scaliger 
said: ‘Ce qu’Alciat a commencé Cujas l’a accompli è Alciat 
gave new life and literary form to the study of jurisprudence, while 
Cujas penetrated into the very heart of Roman law. The line 
was carried on by Liebniz, Vico, Putter Hugo, to the days of 
Savigny. However, there 1s no doubt as to the value and 
magnitude of Vico’s work. Moreover, he marks the awakening 
of Italy to new life. Political, social, and philosophical thought 
gathered strength as the Encyclopzdists made their voice heard 
in the peninsula, and men like Beccaria (1738-1794) were endeavour- 
ing to give new vigour to society. The age was, moreover, an 
age of learning adorned by men such as the great Muratori (1672- 
1750). ‘‘No man of learning since the Renaissance has left so 
“indelible a mark on his successors as Muratori. At one stroke he 
“ not only founded, but almost perfected the study of the Middle 
“ Ages, and modern scientific investigation dates from his day.” 
This ıs an exaggeration, but Muratori was a very great man. 

When we return tọ literature we have scarcely so cheering a 
picture. Goldoni (1707-1793) invented Italian comedy with work 
that possessed the real merit of going straight to nature—to the 
irves of the middle and lower classes. In the same period the type 
of plays made familiar to us by Mr. Barrie—the sentimental fairy- 
land play—was invented by Carlo Gozzi, and the success of these 
trifles rather obscured the significance of Goldon1’s appreciation of 
the people. But his comedies died with him. Another sign of the 
times was the awakening of keen literary criticism. Dante at the 
hands of Gasparo Gozzi (1713-1786) came into his own, and even the 
forerunners of Dante were the subject of criticism, though they had 
to wait till the days of Francesco Trucchi (who 1s not mentioned ın 
these pages) for real appreciation. But pure literature languished, 
and poets merely twanged the Metastasian guitar. English and 
French influence were, however, preparing the way for something 
more effective, though on the whole the influence was artificial. 

Mr. Collison-Morley makes it clear that Parini (1729-1799) was 
“ the first great poet of modern Italy,” and that his work combines 
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sincerity, restrained strength, and lofty moral ideals. This new 
note had come to stay, but then ıt had—and even now ıt has—a 
hard fight to make itself heard. The very austerity of Parint 
cleared the ground of the guitar players. Alfier1 (1749-1803) did 
for tragedy what Goldon: had done for comedy. He was the first 
of the long line of literary patriots. Italy was all in all to him. 
His style suggests the sternness attributed to Parinn ‘‘ The ex- 

=: traordinary brevity, terseness, and even harshness of his style 1s 
“ throughout in keeping with his conception of tragedy.” Here 
we have an adequate discussion of his work, and that alone would 
give a real importance to this volume. Like Goldon:, ‘‘ he left no 
‘school and no successor,” but these two men are far more 
significant in the history of Italian literature than Monti (1754- 
1828), the classicist who licked the boots of every power in Italy 
in his time, and the brilliant though foolish classico-romanticist, 
Foscolo, who allowed his genius to wither under English influence, 
and who died an exile in England. 

The nineteenth century opens, however, with a really great 
name, Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), a poet and prose writer 
of the first rank, who turned ın all things to reality and whose clear, 
restrained, reasonable mind gave new moral weight to the move- 
ment for the liberation of Italy. A Romantic anda Liberal, he yet 
wrote the greatest of all the odes on the death of Napoleon (Cinque 
Maggio). The poem officially suppressed by the Austrians, 
circulated everywhere in manuscript. In the same period he wrote 
his famous novel, I Promesst Spost, which recreated with profound 
historical force the entire life of Milan in the seventeenth century, 
and gave Italy a masterpiece of prose that wil, perhaps, rank with 
Don Quote. The next great name 1s Count Giacomo Leopardi 
(1798-1837), whose 1mmense learning, marvellous literary gifts, 
coupled with a life of supreme melancholy and sadness, make a 
strange picture. Indeed, a claim is here made for him as a 
world-poet. 

From the great Leopard: we are carried on to the poets, dra- 
matists, and novelists, of the national movement for the liberation 
of Italy and important was the part they played ın the most 
romantic political movement of European history. One of these 
poets was the father of a poet destined to make some name in 
English art and literature, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. When the actual 
revolution came in 1848 this literary movement was exhausted, 
and Italian literature was on the verge of its most modern mani- 
festations. Of the moderns, we are brought intp close touch with 
Carducci (1835-1907) ‘ the greatest poet of modern Italy,” an 
austere Critic, a pure classicist and a fine prose stylist ; D’ Annunzio, 
a living writer whom it is difficult to consider seriously, and 
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Fogazzaro (1842-1911), who carried on the great tradition of 
restraint, balance, and healthy idealism, which alone can give 
continuity of life to Italian literature. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS.* . 


The papers on racial problems written for the First Universal 
Races Congress recently held in London have been published in 
a substantial volume. No brief review can convey any 1dea of the 
vast mass of information gathered within the covers of this book, 
nor of the wealth of human interest which ıt offers. There were 
already useful monographs on many peoples, and a few striking 
works of a reflective character, such as Sir Sydney Olivier’s W hite 
Capital and Black Labour, and Professor Dubois’ The Souls of 
Black Folk; but here, for the first time, we find a survey of every 
aspect of the problem of race; anthropological, sociological, 
political, economic, ethical, religious. During the last generation 
the earth has been explored and exploited to its furthest limits, the 
contact of civilisations has become closer, the opportunities of 
reciprocal influence for good and evil more numerous. The racial 
question, which has always been important, 1s to-day more 
important than ever; and no one who follows the movement of the 
world can afford to neglect this encyclopedic survey. 

In approaching a work to which some sixty writers of all races 
have contributed, we should hardly expect similarity of treatment 
or harmony of result; yet it possesses a real unity. In the words 
of the Preface: ‘‘ Singular to state, the writers, coming literally 
“ from all parts of the globe, manifest a remarkable agreement on 
“ almost every vital problem, and support as a whole a view which 
“ must be very encouraging to those in every land who see a brother 
‘and an equal, at least potentially, in every human being, what- 
“ ever the colour of his skin.’? The trend of almost every paper 
may be summed up in the noble words of Ratzel, ‘‘ Backward does 
“ not necessarily mean inferior.’’ Professor Fouillée reminds us 
that modern civilisation 1s marked by a continually growing 
ascendency of scientific, social, and therefore intellectual or moral, 
factors over such as are racial, geographical, and climatic; and 
Mr Spiller rightly bids us remember that it is only a few ın- 
significant races, such as the Veddahs and the Hottentots, who 
seem incapable of progress. The vast mass of coloured men— 
yellow, brown, and black—have already made great advances, and 
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no one can set a limit to their future development This note of 
hope 1s struck again and again throughout the volume, not only 
by representatives af the coloured races, but by distinguished white 
administrators and publicists. If some anticipations seem at times 
a little over-sanguine, we must remember that confidence and 
resolution may help to secure their fulfilment. 
Whether or not we are able to share the convictiog of so many 
. of the contributors that the great mass of humanity 1s capable of 
immense further development, all alike will be grateful for the 
abundant data which this book supplies for the study of racial 
problems The Western reader will discover what Oriental 
scholars think of the contact of races. A series of chapters contain 
studies of countries such as China and Japan, Turkey, Persia, and 
Egypt, India and Hayti, by their own children, of religions such 
as Shintoism or the Bahai movement by their adherents. Special 
questions such as immigration, missions, indentured labour, the 
investment of capital, the traffic in intoxicants, the position of 
women, receive discussion, while the volume ends with a sertes ot 
articles containing suggestions for promoting inter-racial friendli- 
ness Not the least valuable part of the book is the full and care- 
fully classified bibliography. 


+ * * 


THE TIMES OF HENRI II.* 


The forty years covered by Mr. Noel Williams’ books were event- 
ful ones ın French history. The sad life of Claude la bonne reine, 
whose devotion to her gay and frivolous husband never gained his 
affection, ended when the future Henn II. was six years old. The' 
defection of Bourbon, mainly through the machinations of Louise 
de Savoie, and the death of Bayard led to the capitulation of the 
garrisons of Lombardy, the evacuation of Italy by Francis. A 
fresh invasion of Milan and siege of Pavia resulted in disaster, and 
Francis, with the flower of the French nobility, was taken prisoner 
by the Imperialist troops. Francis’ letter to his mother, Louise 
de Savoie, contained the famous phrase, ‘‘ Tout est perdu fors 
“‘Phonneur.’? Removed to Madrid, confined in a small room ` 
only fit for a criminal, Francis’ health failed, and his life was in 
danger. The crafty Emperor, now thoroughly alarmed, sent for 
the Duchesse d’Alencon, Francis’ devoted sister, whose presence 
roused him from lethargy, and who by her diplomacy obtained his 
1elease ; his two sons, the Dauphin and Henry, remaining hostages 
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in his place. The repudiation of the Treaty of Madrid by Francis 
was condoned by his contemporaries, and a Franco-Italian alliance 
proposed to free Italy from the Imperial yoke. Francis, enfeebled 
in body and mind by his captivity, was now enslaved by Anne de 
Pisselin, Duchesse d’Etampes, and by his inertia lost this oppor- 
tunity. The sack of Rome by the army of Charles V., the flight 
of the Pope tp S’Angelo, and later to Orvieto, was followed by the 
French evacuation of Naples, and the desertion of the League by. + 
the Pope, who made “‘ eternal peace ° with Charles. 

The peace of Cambrai was more satisfactory. By this treaty, 
la paix des dames, Louise de Savoie and Margaret of Austria 
obtained the release of the little princes on payment of 
2,000,000 crowns. The treatment of the poor young princes 
during the delays in raising this sum was rigorous in the 
extreme, confined in a room without furniture, the only window 
closely barred, and their only attendants Spanish soldiers. No 
wonder their characters were irremediably affected, and that 
when released and returned to France with Queen Eleanor 
the elder was more Spanish than French, and the younger 
‘awkward, morose, and unsociable,’’ crushed by the sufferings of 
four years’ close imprisonment, and consequently displeasing to 
his father, who held ‘‘a Frenchman should be always gay.” 
Catherine de Medicis, niece of Pope Clement, the future wife of 
Henr II., had also a sad and stormy childhood. Brought up by 
the stern though conscientious Clarice Strozzi, she early employed 
cajolery and dissimulation to escape punishment, qualities which 
the kindly nuns to whose charge she was removed, could not 
eradicate. From them she learnt the courtesy and charm which so 
often disarmed her foes. The project to marry her to the Duke of 
Richmond, natural son of Henry VIII., fell through, and she was 
finally betrothed to Prince Henri. The marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence, but was not popular, as the Pope was 
thought to have overreached the King. Catherine’s suppleness 
and great ability made her a favourite with the King and Mme. 
with d’Etampes, and also with the Queen of Navarre. 

In 1536, when Henri de Valois became Dauphin, he passed under 
the influence of Diane de Poitiers, whose remarkable powers of 
mind and will maintained her ascendancy throughout his life The 
antagonism between her and Mme. d’Etampes divided the court, 
while Catherine, with Medicean subtilty, remained on terms with 
both. The first child of Catherine de Medicis, thefuture Francois II., 
was born ten years after her marriage. The account of Henri’s 
love for his children, and his care in their education, with that of 
the little Queen of Scots, their sports and games, and the marriage 
of the latter with the Dauphin, are all vividly and pleasantly 
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written. The recovery of Calais, the capture of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, defined the natural limits of France, and are the salient 
features of his reign. The persecutions of the Protestants, and the 
introduction of the Inquisition, only spread the Reformed Faith, 
many of the nobility, Colignys, Condés, and King and Queen of 
Navarre being converts. The festivities on the marriage of his 
sister were interrupted by the accident through which Henr lost 
his life, and for which, years after, Montgomery was barbarously 

“tortured, beheaded, and quartered by order of Catherine, who wit- 
nessed the execution. 


bd * x 


THE AMAZING EMPEROR ELAGABALUS.* 


In making Elagabalus the subject of a serious biography Mr 
Stuart Hay has broken new ground and rendered the history of 
the Roman Empire a considerable service. In a brief but striking 
introduction Professor Bury summarises the claims of the boy- 
Emperor to notice. All the world knows him as a moral de- 
generate; few know him as the would-be founder of a universal re- 
ligion for the Empire, the man who attempted to anticipate the 
work of Constantine by a century. ‘‘In those days,” writes the 
Professor, “‘ it was not in the least certain that Christianity would 
“ be chosen and its rivals left; ıt was not, as its apologists would 
“have us believe, the only light in a dark world. To a dis- 
“interested mind it would appear that Mithra or Isis might have 
““become the divinity of Western civilisatiort. They were certainly 
“well in the running. For inquirers, like Mr. Hay and myself, 
“ who hold no brief and do not accept the easy axiom that what 
“ happens is best, it is unproven that Christianity was decidedly 
“the best alternative. Perhaps it was. Yet we may suspect that 
““ 1f the religion founded by Paul of Tarsus had disappeared, giving 
“place to one of those oriental faiths which are now dead, we 
“should be to-day very much where we are.” Starting from this 
unusual standpoint, the Professor announces that Elagabalus made 
a sincere attempt to benefit mankind. 

Mr. Hay’s interesting biography boldly endeavours to reverse, 
or at any rate to modify, the traditional judgment of history. 
He has an easy task in showing that our chief source, Lampridius’ 
life in the Augustan Histories, ıs one of the worst of that untrust- 
worthy seres, that ıt was written a century after the death of its 
subject, and that it 1s filled with unsubstantiated and partly ın- 
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credible gossip. In the pages of Lampridius the young Syrian 
appears as a monster of vice, squandering his own strength and 
the resources of the Empire in a breathless round of extravagant 
and obscene frivolities. In Mr. Hay’s book he 1s depicted as a 
lad of great personal charm, kind, generous, and affectionate, 
earnestly bent on the establishment of a great monotheistic church 
for the Roman Empire. He points out, moreover, that not even 
his most hoŝtıle biographers accuse him of cruelty or allege that 
the interests of the State suffered during his short reign from 218 
to 222. Hus military and fiscal policy shows no signs of weakness, 
and there 1s abundant evidence of his popularity with the masses. 
His moral perversities were the result, not of sheer wickedness, but 
of his abnormal constitution. ki 

Such 1s the picture drawn by Mr. Hay. We may readily admit 
that he has shown how untrustworthy are the sources of our know- 
ledge and has focussed attention on the more serious interests of the 
boy-Emperor’s life. Yet it is difficult to share the author’s sym- 
pathy for the lad. He accepts the evidence of a boundless and 
capricious extravagance which rivalled the orgies of Vitellius, and 
though he rejects many of the scandals of Lampridius, he leaves us 
in no doubt that the youthful ruler was a victim of acute erotic 
mania. ‘‘ In reading the account of this epoch,” Mr. Hay himself 
confesses, ‘‘ one feels as though one were assisting at the spectacle 
“of a gigantic asylum where the inmates are omnipotent.” In 
this mad world ‘‘ the amazing Emperor ” was the maddest figure, 
and this powerful though curiously cynical treatment of an un- 
savoury subject is not likely essentially to alter the position which 
he occupies in the blood-stained traditions of the Roman Empire. 


——_—_——_——>— + —-@____ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


“ The Kacharis,’’ by the late Rev. Sidney Endle, with an introduction 
by J. D Anderson, I S C (Messrs Macmillan. price 8s 6d. net, pub- 
lished under the orders of the Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam), is the last work of the well-known missionary who was from 
1864 engaged in missionary work in Assam In 1869 Mr. Endle ‘‘ was 
“ made chaplain of the important tea-planting district of Darrang, with 
“ the charge of the Kachar1 Mission in that district, having his head- 
** quarters at Tezpur’? He had to look after Europeans scattered over 
a ‘‘ parish’? ‘“‘ roo miles in length and 30 or 40 in breadth ” He 
was an ideal man for the work ‘‘ His sermons—and he could preach 
“ with equal ease ‘and eloquence in English, Assamese, and Kachari— 
“ were ever those of a man who, to shrewd observation of the various 
“hfe about him, native and European, added an unwavering devotion 
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‘to the responsibilities of his calling ° His heart was chiefly in his 
missionary work, among his beloved Kachéris, and he was popular 
indeed among that simple aboriginal race His labours were shared by 
his wife—she was before their marriage (1n 1875) Miss Sarah Ewbank 
Chambers—who died in 1895. In 1884 Mr. Endle compiled a manual 
of the Kachari language, and he published much linguistic work, that 
gained for him recognition In 1906 he was offered by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, and refused, a canonry He died practically from overwork 
at Debangarh, on the Brahmaputra, in July, 1907, at thé age of about 
sixty-seven His efforts for Christianity and England in India are worthy 
of comparison with the work of any of the long line of Indian workers. 
The book 1s ‘‘ primarily a monograph treating of that branch of the 
‘* Kachar race which lives in scattered hamlets along the foothills of 
‘the Himalayas in Northern Bengal and Assam, intermixed now with 
‘* Hindu people, who have intruded into what was once their undisputed 
“home” Mr. J D Anderson’s introduction, and the editorial notes 
by Colonel P R T. Gurdon, have added somewhat to the scientific 
side of Mr. Endle’s pleasing pages dealing with the origin, the 
characteristics, the life, the customs, religion, and folk-lore of this 
interesting but backward race. The work closes with an outline 
grammar of the language. There 1s also an appendix describing certain 
tribes closely allied to the Kachárıs, and Mr. Anderson has added, ‘‘ as 
‘‘ an Appendix to my old friend’s book, a literal interlinear translation 
‘‘ of three stories from my little collection of Kachéri Folk-tales. In 
“adding those I have followed the example set by Sir Charles Lyall 
‘“ in his monograph on the Mikirs.’? The whole book is one of unusual 


interest, and is a fitting memorial to the memory of a really great 
mussionary 


k ka * 


With Archdeacon Moule’s recent book should be read the volume by 
the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil and Lady Florence Cecil, entitled 
“ Changing China ” (James Nisbet and Co » Logdon, price 3s. 6d. net), 
which has already reached a fourth impression. Stirred by the story 
of the work of Mr. Arthur Polhill, the China Missionary, Lord William 
Cecil joined the China Emergency Committee, and attended the 
Shanghai Centenary Conference, in 1907 This visit, and the tour in 
China that followed, was the forerunner of a second tour in 1909, under- 
taken to ascertain from the Chinese Government, and from the mission- 
aries in the field, if it would be possible to found a Western University. 
““ We were deeply impressed with two great facts—the greatness of the 
‘need of Western education from a Christian standpoint, and the vital 
‘' importance of immediate action.” The report was thrown into book 
form, and here ıt ıs. It discusses first, “ China in transition’? Lord 
William declares his belief that ‘ the battle of Mukden will prove one of 
‘‘ the turning points in the history of the world.” China was intensely 
humiliated by a battle round her sacred city, but she recognised that 
Japan has taken the right line in learning Western methods for the pur- 
pose of defeating Western aggressors. But it 1s not alone hatred of 
the West that ıs awakening China. It has “a higher side, and one 
“which we can attribute directly and indirectly to Christianity ?’—an 

influence that, in some form or another, since the seventh century has 
modified the religious thought of China as exemplified by Lamaism and 
Buddhism, while since the days of Xavier, ın the thirteenth century, 
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there has been a slowly growing but definite Christian sect The 
authors of the book pass on from China in transition to the relation of 
China and the Christian missionary, and finally to the vital question of 
the relationship in China of the New and the Old Learning The 
Renaissance and the Reformation began in Europe with a conflict between 
the New and the Old Learning, and so it seems willit bein China But 
it is necessary to realise that so far as Christianity is concerned, 1m- 
mediate action is of vital importance. We noticed this book on tts first 
appearance, bit are glad once again to recommend ıt 


te % u 


‘‘ The Province of the State’? (P S King and Son), by Sir Roland 
K Wulson, Bart., should attract attention, as the author 1s a clear 
thinker on juridical questions, and, moreover, writes with a pungent pen, 
He ıs a disciple of Bentham and Spencer, he discards the old-new 
view that society oscillates between step-grandmotherly Feudalism 
and laissez fae , he attacks the National Insurance Bull with knightly 
vigour , and he 1s quite as dogmatic as any other economist and jurist 
of the age. Historically, Sir Roland is a little weak’ “ıt is an 
anachronism to speak of the medizeval king as the embodiment of the 
State, for there was no State in the modern sense of the term before 
the Elizabethan period, if even then.” No historian of the Middle Ages 
will agree with this statement The State was differently organised, 
and its functions less effectively differentiated, but the State under 
Edward I was a State, indeed. We have not space here to do more 
than indicate generally the contents of the book The first part 
contains ‘‘ the juristic theory of State function expounded and applied,”’ 
while the second part examimes theories of State function that 
“compete? with Sir Roland’s theory. According to that theory the 
State, “a justice-enforcing association,” 1s entitled to obedience if it 
gives a fair equivalent in protection. The absence of a vote must 
not detract from obedience ; there must be no passive resisters. The 
necessary operations of this justice-enforcing association are very much 
the operations that the State at present performs ; Sir Roland would 
limit state monopolies to necessary monopolies, and not to monopolies 
created by previous enterprise We have an extremely valuable dis- 
cussion of the relations of the State to national education, and are told 
that there is ‘no reason why we should be unduly nervous at the 
prospect of standing alone for a time in a new policy of dissociating 
education from State coercion, whenever logic and sentiment come to 
point in that direction.” There ıs an equally important discussion on 
“ Public Health as a State Concern ” We fully agree that an all- 
absorbing public medical service would be a disaster to the history of 
science. Sir Roland Wilson is a keen thinker, entirely unhampered by 
current political and economic nostrums He thinks for himself, and, 
if not always convincing, is always suggestive and very stimulating. 


<2 * e 


“ A Cyclopædia of Education,”’ edited by Dr Paul Monroe (Macmillan 
& Co, volume I., 21s. net) must necessarily depend for the majority of 
its clentéle upon professional readers; but this work may be welcomed, 
on behalf of all who are in any way interested in educational matters, or, 
in other words, by every citizen having at heart the welfare of his 
country. It 1s mainly an American production, though the departmental 
editors under Professor Monroe’s direction include Mr. A. F. Leach, 
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Mr J E G. de Montmorency, and Professor Foster Watson. In addi- 
tion, among the contributors may be noted Professor Darrock, the Rev. 
C. J. B. Gaskoin, Mr. J. B. Mullinger, and Professor Sadler, besides the 
distinguished company of American Piofessors and administrators. The 
list of the writers in this first volume does not seem to be quite exhaus- 
tive, since the initials of the writer of the admirable articles on Child 
Labour and Childhood Legislation do not appear ın ıt In dealing with 
the subject, completeness of treatment has not been designed, but com- 

~Pleteness of scope has been attempted. It is necessary to make the 
common complaint about encyclopedic productions, that the result is 
somewhat uneven It ıs difficult to appreciate the claim to inclusion 
of many of the individuals and institutions, and the scope might well 
have been limited by then excision. The sources of further information 
are denoted in admirable lists of authorities at-the end of the more 
important articles, and there 1s also an article giving particulars of 
bibliographies of education, from which, by the way, Fortescue’s Index 
to Printed Books in the British Museum is omitted. 

A brief reference to some of the articles may assist to give an idea 
of the scope of the Cyclopaedia, of which the first volume extends to the 
middle of the letter “ C” Miss Amy Tanner, Dr Stanley Hall, and 
Professor Burnham are jointly responsible for an article on Adolescence 
and Truth, in which the period is discussed in regard to physiology, 
psychology, the intellect, and hygiene One interesting point 1s the 
attitude of the rising generation towards religion It is a common ım- 
pression that the youth is wholly indifferent, if not actively antagonistic 
The writers, however, declare that the “irreligious adolescent 1s ab- 
normal,” and their remarks on the subject well deserve the attention of all 
specially concerned with the religious development of. youths and maidens 
“Apprenticeship and Education’? is an excellent and suggestive 
article, showing what has been done, not only in England and the United 
States, but also in France, Germany and Switzerland Another useful 
contribution is on the subject of School Architecture, which has recently 
attracted a good deal of attention ın this country, but apparently it was 
written before the publication of the Board of Education Report. 

A feature of the Cyclopzedia ıs the descriptive treatment of other 
systems of education Canada thus receives consideration, but con- 
tributors might be instructed to include Canadian experience in some 
of the articles. The omission is the more noticeable since the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has given such generous 
attention to the educational institutions in the neighbouring Dominion. 
Antiquarian articles furnish some quaint and interesting reading. 
Few people to-day remember the custom of “ barring out ’’ the teacher 
from the schoolroom, apparently to enforce a customary right as to 
holidays In some way connected with it, perhaps, was a custom within 
the writer’s experience of ‘‘ welshing ’’ an assistant master on a day 
before the summer holidays 

The varied contents range through the departments of philosophy and 
science, history and biogiaphy, administration and method, curriculum 
and psychology of education, and include the consideration in detail of 
every subject taught in the school as to history, content, educational 
value and special methods The general result is capable of some im- 
provement by closer editorial supervision in regard to comparative length 
of articles, cross references, and other details, but these criticisms are 
only made because the Cyclopedia contains much that is really excel- 
lent, and is capable of becoming a publication of solid value for perma- 
nent reference. 
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This ‘‘ Short History of Europe from the Fall of the Roman Empue 
“to the Fall of the Eastern Empire ” (Messrs George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd, price 3s 6d net), by Professor Charles Sanford Terry, is 
ore that should be widely used ın schools It 1s clear, well-proportioned, 
scholarly, and its only fault is that the type in which ıt 1s printed is a 
little too small, though quite clear. Of course, one may join 1ssue here 
and there with Professor Terry We doubt if ıt ıs really true to say 
(p 162), though it is the usual view, that the East in the Middle Ages ` 
was really vastly superior to Europe in scientific knowledge Roger 
Bacon’s works are evidence to the contrary. No doubt the learning of 
the Saracens was great, but the knowledge of our Schoolmen was 
immense, and though some of that knowledge came from Greece through 
a Saracenic source, yet it was freely developed The knowledge even of 
the Anglo-Saxon in herbal medicine 1s remarkable, and that knowledge 
had no relation to the East It is more interesting to note that the 
whole idea of chivalry came from the Saracens and was not Christian 
in its origin, though, of course, it was developed under Christian in- 
fluences. We are not sure 1f Piofessor Terry takes this point We 
have not seen it in the book, and the index (principally of names) is 
no help. The history of Education and Culture might have been dealt 
with ın special sections, as this subject grows of more importance year by 
year to the historian and ıs still obscure The material for the English 
Conquest of Britain 1s more extensive than Professor Terry thinks, and 
is now being worked out Nennius contains earlier material, and the 
Welsh manuscript evidence and much Gallic material are slowly be- 
coming available However, ıt is absurd to criticise a book of such 
balance in close detail It is of the highest educational value, and the 
eighteen genealogical tables are a special feature of real usefulness 

* * # 

At a time when the sympathies of Europe have gone out to Fiance 
in a notable fashion, we may be forgiven for drawing attention to a 
book of last year, of extreme interest, that is not hkely soon to be out of 
date; we mean the ‘ Spirit of America’? (The Macmillan Co, price 
6s 6d. net), by Henry van Dyke, the Piofessor of English at Princeton 
University. It consists of a series of lectures delivered in the University 
of Paris on the Hyde Foundation Mr James Hazen Hyde recently 
founded two chairs, one at Paris, the other at Harvard, to secure the 
interchange of professors and ideas between France and America, and 
to set up a true rapport between the two great Republics These seven 
lectures develop the noble theme that ‘‘ Man 1s led by an inner light, 
“and that the ideals, moral convictions, and vital principles of a people 
“are the most important factors in their history,’ and are intended 
‘‘ to help some of the people of France to understand more truly the 
“real people of America—a people of idealists engaged in a great 
‘‘ practical task.” They are likely to do the same for English people, 
for the understanding of the respective points of view of the two great 
branches of the English-speaking races is not yet complete Books like 
the present are hkely to do much ın achieving this result. Professor 
van Dyke—a descendant of one of the early Dutch settlers—speaks out 
of a profound knowledge of America, its men, and the physical environ- 
ment that makes them what they are, and so, when he speaks of the 
Republic in its relation to self-reliance, to fair play, to ‘ will power, 
“work, and wealth,” ‘‘ common order and social co-operation,” we 
know that he is exhibiting the ‘‘ soul of a people ” in its various aspects. 
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The race, he says, ‘‘ has a 1eal and deep instinct of common ordei,” 
and ‘‘the peculiarly American quality in this instinct 1s 1ts individualism. v 
We believe this to be true. We wish we could add to ıt (but time must 
do that), a greater sense of the force that lies in ‘‘ quietness.’’ The 
Americans diaw too readily on their reserves, and their national system 
of education lacks thoroughness and scholaiship 
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NOTES. ; 


We must record the issue in book form, under the title ‘‘ India and 
“ the Durbar,” of the Indian articles in the ‘‘ Empue Day ”’ edition of 
the Times of May 24th last (Messrs Macmillan & Co, 5s. net) The 
series ‘‘ does not profess to give a complete conspectus of Indian pro- 
‘“blems, but explains, ın a manner not too technical, certain present 
“ aspects of Indian politics and conditions °? Certainly, the reprint 
19 justified and will appeal, as is intended, to a wider public than the 
visitors at the second Coronation Durbar. There are ın all thirty-six 
chapters dealing with such problems as ‘‘ India and Imperial Defence,” 
Indian administration, education, finance, religions, forests, and many 
of the growing inter-1elations of East and West. It 1s curious to note 
that Christainity with its three millions of adherents occupies the third 
place of importance ın the religions of India, while the Parsis only 
number 100,000 The book which is not bound down by the editorial 
policy of the Times, will be found of real value in bringing England 
into close: touch with her greatest dependency 

e * * 


The Cole MSS., extending to nearly one hundred volumes in the 
British Museum, were bequeathed by the Rev. William Cole, an able, 
though somewhat erratic antiquary, upon his death in 1782 ““ They 
“ are,” he wrote to his friend Horace Walpole, ‘‘ my only delight—they 
‘are my wife and children—they have been, in short, my whole employ 
“and amusement for these thirty yeais, and, ‘though I 1eally and sın- 
“ cerely think the greatest part of them stuff and trash, and deserve no 
“other treatment than the fire, yet the collections which I have made 
“ towards an ‘ History of Cambridgeshire,’ the chief points of view in 
‘them, with an oblique or transient view of an ‘ Athenee Canta- 
‘“** brigienses,’ will be of singular use to anyone who will have more 
‘‘ patience and perseverance than I am master of to put the materials 
“ together ’? Much of the material was copied from printed books, 
while his own observations were frequently of a personal character. 
Nevertheless, the collection contains a mass of information and a pro- 
posal put forward by Messrs J E Foster and E T Gray, members of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, to publish a printed index, should 
obtain support to secure 1ts accomplishment. 

+ * * 


Readers of the ‘‘ Church Times ’’—the number of its readers is much 
larger and more widespread than many people think—always enjoyed the 
familar column ‘‘ Varia,” over the signature ‘‘ Peter Lombard ”’ It was 
written by the pen of a ready winter, and one who was always just as 
ready to receive information as he was to give it. Whether those 
columns deserve to have a permanent place as litetature remains to be 
seen, but the volume which his daughter, Mrs. Baxter, has prepared, 
will in any case receive a warm welcome from many, who never knew 
Canon Benham ın any othe: way but through the personal relationship 
established with his readers. - 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


x 2 


a 


-DHE realities of the Anglo-German problem demand immediate 

and earnest consideration. The so-called ‘‘ peril,’ ıt 1s to 
be hoped, will now be examined by the public. The facts are 
leaking out. In the month of September both sides were prepared 
to act. Horses were bought. English officers were recalled 
from leave. In Germany even the reservist got his equipment 
ready, and noted his instructions, the instructions with which 
every reservist officer 1s kept supplied and which he may not 
divulge even to his wife. In England the secret was well kept; 
in Germany the 1umours were sufficient to produce a panic on 
the Berlin Bourse. 

Let us briefly recall the antecedents of these facts. The feature 
of the last few years (beyond the annual disputes over naval 
estimates, electioneereng appeals, and the cries of Mr. Maxse), has 
been international calm. Last year it was even possible for the 
Government to omit all discussion of the Foreign Office estimates. 
In the present year there has, indeed, been a Foreign Office 
debate (subsequent to the ‘‘ Panther’’ incident), and part of a 
day devoted to the Bagdad Railway question, and in the naval 
debate a friendly tone was used by the Foreign Secretary ın regard 
to German relations. A cordial response immediately came 
from Berlin. Progress was reported in regard to the negotiations 
with Turkey, upon the matter of the Persian Gulf section of the 
Bagdad Railway; and the world was given to understand that in 
respect of naval programmes Downing Street and the Wilhelm- 
otrasse had agreed mutually to furnish information. Something 
definite appeared to have been gained. There followed the visit 
of the Kaiser for the opening of the Queen Victoria Memorial, and 
a pleasant impression on the part of the King, the Kaiser, and 
the public of both countries was accepted as a fact. 
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Then suddenly the sky was darkened by the incident of Agadir. 
Considering its dramatic nature, the English public 1emained cool, 
in expectation that no serious issue was involved. ‘The papers 
certainly reflected less excitement than would have flared out in 
Berlin under similar circumstances. 

There followed the announcement that an important statement 
would be made; the ominous postponement from Monday to Thurs- 
day; the crowded House, the solemn appeal of the-Premier for 
abstention from general debate; the easy relapse from intense 
anxiety, on the part of members anxious to interpret the statement 
hopefully. No voice was raised either ın the House or out of ıt, upon 
the ominous fact that the British Government had made the 
Moroccan question, at some point not explained, a casus bell. 
The Labour leader alone dared to speak a word ın deprecation of 
war. A few private members gathered furtively to consider 
whether all was well, and having recalled the peaceful character 
of Ministers, decided that danger was over. In foreign matters that 
absence of information which 1s a necessary feature of the situation 
naturally confirms the inclination ‘‘ not to rush in where angels fear 
“to tread.” 

It was with a new sense of surprise that, after a short interval, 
the report was heard of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. In view of 
the unmannerly character of the Agadir method, the harshness of 
the speech passed almost uncriticised. Its tone, manifestly un- 
sutted to friendly discussion, was not thought inappropriate. The 
how! of indignation which arose ın Germany seemed the natural 
result of disappointment at the discovery of English determination. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had merely shown the plain fact 
that there was a point at which Great Britaure would readily stand 
at bay, and that, too, with a perfectly united front. 

No more was heard of the danger. The Session ended; the 
country devoted itself to the greatest holiday rush on record, and 
during the time of greatest actual danger secured that for which 
we may certainly be grateful to Ministers, a holiday unmarred by 
anxiety. 

Now that the fire of war bursts out in another part of the 
European house, the bigger danger appears thereby averted. 
Even lovers of the National Review assume that the German scare 
is for the time played out, and fall to cursing (in place of the 
Kaiser) the Conservative leader. 

Foreign Office officials have so far avoided the light. They 
may congratulate themselves that a crisis of the first class has 
passed without public inquiry. British policy hag been applauded, 
and bureaucratic authority has been kept intact. There is, indeed, 
a danger of the world forgetting what has passed, through the 
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Kaiser’s decision against hostilities. But one notable fact will 
prevent oblivion, and insure explanation. Sır Frank Lascelles, 
late Ambassador at Berlin, has called attention to the cause of the 
trouble. This well-known diplomat tells us that ın the outstand- 
ing questions between England and Germany there is no necessary 
hostility, while the grievance that Germany feels. is that she is 
denied by England a share in great international negotiations. 
Is this the cause for which diplomacy has brought us within sight 
of war? a 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


The situation ın Germany is worth considering. The feeling 
against England has not previously been so bitter. Letters from 
German ofhcers to English Ministers need not be seriously con- 
sidered; fighting men on both stdes must always be disappointed 
when a chance of practising their trade has seemed close at hand 
and has just been missed. But the attitude of those Germans who 
have hitherto been Anglophil 1s well worth noting. The Anglo- 
German Committee and the Anglo-German Churches Committee 
in England have been silenced and distressed by the incident of 
Agadir, but they have not been despairing. The corresponding 
Committee with whom they are allied, however, at Berlin, report 
a sweeping, and in their opinion a disastrous, change of opinion. 
Not that the most rabid English utterances are more quoted than 
‘before; indeed, it 1s a feature of the times that the National Review 
is ignored, and that the Westminster Gazette 1s treated as the 
most inspired of the British Government’s mouthpreces. But 
this ıs the only improvement which can be recorded. The meeting 
which had been projected for this autumn 1s now not only regarded 
as dangerously unpopular, but it 1s not even desired by the main 
body of leading Anglophils. Their feeling towards England 1s 
one of despair, at what seems to them the evidence of deliberate 
unfriendliness. 

Even Social Democrats, hitherto denounced for their adhesion to 
peace, can now furnish avowed Anglophobes. They condemn, of 
course, the methods of their Foreign Secretary, as do members of 
other parties, but the manner employed by the British Government 
has given an impression that England wants to snub Germany. 
The Socialists may have little weight, but however much they may 
be detested by the comfortable classes and resented by the Govern- 
ment, the loss of their influence upon the side of peace is not a 
negligible factor. 

It 1s the method employed, the manner and not the matter, which 
is criticised, and indeed not only by Germans, but by English 

esidents in Germany of varied political parties and views. 
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Three allegations are made as to the course of events, which may 
be true or false, as official documents have not been published. They 
are important as indicating the view of German Anglophils, 
whether accurate or not. They are as follows :— 

(1) That remonstrances were addressed by Germany to France 
in regard to the expedition to Fez; (2) that when the “ Panther ” 
proceeding was proposed, verbal inquiry was made through 
diplomatic channels, believed to be official, as to the attitude which 
England would adopt; (3) that Germany was assured that England 
would give to France no more than “‘ moral diplomatic ’? support. 

The resulting action of the British Government is, therefore, 
attributed to one of two alternatives, either the German mistake 
in supposing that the diplomatic authority was officially representa- 
tive, or that the British Government after this supposed diplomatic 
reply changed its mind. 

Anglophils feel exasperated and inclined to throw up the sponge. 
“We have always maintained,” they say, “that the English 
“ were reasonable. We entertained English journalists and Church 
“ representatives; we spent our money on the cause, we returned 
“your visits, we put up with public chaff. We maintained that 
“ English policy was only defensive, that 1t was just to Germany’s 
“ideas of greatness, which after all we only borrowed from 
“England. Our population question 1s vital. New markets are 
“essential to us, and new supplies of raw material. We arrived 
‘politically too late in the field for Colonial enterprise. Few 
‘‘ markets remained open. Morocco was one of them. When you 
“ made your French entente, you ignored our right to a voice in 
“ the matter. The French colonies close the door to trade. There- 
““ fore, we excused even the boyish method of the Kaiser at Tangtei, 
“ because our position was sound. Again, last year, the French 
““ commenced proceedings which contravened the Algeciras Treaty 
“ Remonstrances were unavailing, and action was necessary. We 
“criticise the method chosen by Kiderlen-Waechter, but the 
“episode of Agadir was ın principle just. We cautiously sound 
““ your Government, and are assured of your acquiescence. Instead 
““ of asking our intentions, you instruct a Minister who is not your 
“Foreign Secretary to tell us that whether we mean to stop in 
““ Morocco or not, you will fight us 1f we do.” 


DEDUCTIONS TO BE DRAWN. 


(a) Of the deductions naturally drawn by Englishmen, a good 
illustration may be found in the long letter, dated August 7th, to 
which the “ Times ” devoted a whole column of its foreign telegram 
page. The writer says, inter alia: “From the spoliation of 
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‘“ Denmark ın 1864, up to the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzego- 
“vina in 1909, there happened many an ulogical and unjustifiable 


“action . . . However alarming Germany’s pretensions are, 
“the readiness with which they are admitted ıs greatly more 
““alarming. . . . The toleration of the establishment of an 


“exclusive German influence over Austria, Hungary, and Turkey 
“ greatly subverted the balance of power in Europe.” The argu- 
ment ıs cleat, and, though the style 1s peculiar, ıt 1s a style often 
noticed in patriotic British writers, whose names also frequently 
wear a Teutonic aspect. 

This writer (who signs himself ‘‘ Cassandra ’’) concluded: ‘‘ Is 
“at not high time that the triple entente should adopt a unified 
““ systematic policy, and act upon ıt? ” 

The above represents a common opinion. ‘‘ We have saved 
“ France, and given pause to German prestige. If it had not been 
‘for Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, Germany would have misunder- 
“ stood our determination, and have proceeded to acts which would 
‘“ have necessitated war. We should have drifted into fighting, as 
“we did in the Crimea. Germany is determined to quarrel, and 
“therefore we had no other course. It was better to be brusque—to 
“answer the Emperor in his own language. We have two objects 
“in view, safety and prestige, and the method secured both. If 
“ we were intensely irritating, that ıs as much an advantage as an 
“evil, because we shall remain the stronger power, and we have 
“ confirmed our position in the eyes of third parties ” 

(b) Another school of politicians deduces, on the other hand, that 
needless antagonism was aroused, that (as Sir Frank Lascelles says) 
no insoluble difficulty exists ; that war would therefore have involved 
cutting off our nose to spite our face; and though an entente may 
be under the circ imstances inappropriate, a rapprochement should 
be attempted. C n this side it ıs argued by Conservatives that such 
was the policy f Lord Salisbury. The situation, all will admit, 
would be worse now if Lord Salisbury had not ceded Heligoland 
to the Northers Empire. Again, ıt ıs less than ten years since Mr. 
Balfour propos i that we should join in friendly co-operation with 
Germany to bu d the Bagdad Railway. It is a question frequently 
debated wheth’ the years that followed would not have been more 
comfortable,. d less expensive, if Mr. Balfour had persisted ın 
his plan. 

The argu it for rapprochement is convenience. Political 
memories ¢ so short, that agreement with Germany seems 
impossible ause we have differences with her. But the French 
ententewa denot because we had no disagreements but because 
we had many. Egypt was a perpetual source of trouble; Morocco 
was a danger; and we nearly fought upon the question of Siam. 
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The Russian entente had its motive in the frontier questions of 
India, China, and Persia. With Germany the case 1s simpler; 
there are no outstanding questions on which an agreement 1s 
awaited with Germany, except those of Morocco, Persia, and the 
formidable problem of Turkey. We remember that Germany allied 
herself with Austria, her recent foe, and Austria with Italy. 

Existing alliances are also no bar to other friendships. They 
Rermit the penetration of rival groups. Thus England allies herself 
with Japan and also with Japan’s enemy, Russia; Italy is the ally 
of Germany and the historic friend of England. 

In addition to the arguments from Conservative tradition and 
from convenience, there is the argument from economy. It is 
doubtless best that Germany should know our terms. Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 1s justly praised for defining 
them. But the method of definition, whether avoidable or not, 1s 
hailed with pleasure by the German Navy League as an argument 
for an expanded naval act, and England 1s defiantly told even by 
such Liberal organs as the Borsen Courier that she will, at all 
events, pay heavily for the Chancellor’s speech in new Dread- 
noughts. 

On the question of safety, the overwhelming superiority of the 
Anglo-French forces over those of Germany is undoubted. But 
future exhibitions of the German pin-prick policy, whether on the 
Mediterranean or the North Sea, are made more probable by bad 
relations; and it is to be presumed that the safety that we desire 
is not merely the safety of triumphant arms, but safety from a 
ruinously expensive war. 


. al 


OBSTACLES TO RAPPROCHEMENT. 


If we assume that rapprochement ıs desirable, ıt 1s worth while to 
examine, so far as the information granted us permits, the apparent 
obstacles to it. ; 

These arise in various fields, including those of trade competi- 
tion, of colonies, of national temperament, of the balance of power 
in Europe, and so on. They fall into two classes, material and 
non-material; matters of concrete difference, and of sentiment; 
those which would influence, for instance, an efficient people like 
the Japanese or the Bulgarians, and those which would move an 
excitable democracy such as Greece. 

Let us take the first class, material differences, as naturally 
affording the greatest difficulty. 


e 
(A) MATERIAL DIFFERENCES. 
These include commerce, colonies, the balance of power. 
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(1) COMMERCIAL RIVALRY. 


It ıs not so long since publicists were to be found on both sides 
of the North Sea, who urged an attack upon the enemy ın order 
to diminish his commercial competition. The writers I allude to 
had many admirers when they urged that the destruction of a 
commercial rival in the international sphere would be perfectly 
justified, not for the sake of national existence, but merely to 
increase national wealth. But to-day the idea of brigandage fas 
been dropped, not because of any doubt that victory can be 
obtained, but because all are agreed that the economics of the theory 
would break down. Those who still consider commercial competi- 
tion by violence feasible, now veil their arguments under an appeal 
for hostilities on some other pretext. 

Two points are becoming increasingly clear. 

(a) That German competition would not be stopped by defeat. 
The analogy from British expansion after the destruction of the 
Spanish and Dutch fleets 1s out of date. German progress after 
1870 1s more frequently adduced, but several points are to be noted 
against this argument. The German uprising was not due to any 
diminution of French production, but to the sudden energy of the 
German peoples, inspired by national unity. This has taken 
concrete shape in the organisation of transport, scientific methods, 
education, and business efficiency of every kind. A victory secured 
by England over Germany would have no such effect in England, 
but possibly the opposite, for 1t would incline us to rest upon our 
oars. Let Bismarck’s saying be also recalled: ‘‘ Even the French 
“milliards have been of no use to us.’ Japanese prosperity 
since the war might be quoted, but not by those who realise 
that the new Japanese industry has meant something similar 
to the horrors of the old industrial system in England. The 
revival of industry in Spain since their disastrous American 
war shows that German prosperity might easily survive defeat. 

(b) Victory would be ruinous to ourselves. 

If we hit German industry by the destruction of property or 
credit, or by indemnity, we should injure ourselves ın the process, 
because Germany is one of our greatest customers. I do not attempt 
to elaborate the arguments of Norman Angell. ‘‘ The Great 
“Illusion ° is not disputed as an economic theory; it is only 
belittled as an argument, which does not as yet convince the world, 
and at present therefore does not secure peace. German pro- 
gress is, of course, a matter of energy and of brains. We 
could not bređk the German spirit or diminish German 
efficiency. Anti-German feeling where it exists is due to our 
knowledge of this efficiency. It 1s like the jealousy of the privi- 
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leged and well-born towards the self-made man. If Germany takes 
trade from us, ıt 1s beeause we are less efficient. There ıs nothing 
to do but to grin and bear it, or to become more efficient. 

The argument for war on account of commercial competition ‘n 
neutral markets may be left to the fatuous persons who deny the 
validity of economic science. 


`~ (2) COLONIES. 


Apart from natural envy of the new arrival ın the colonial field, 
this is a matter either of strategy or of trade. 

(a) Strategic Colomes. The Agadir problem was partly one of 
strategy. To that extent it was not a problem for the Foreign 
Office to decide, but the Admiralty; and it ıs notorious that ın the 
main the Admuralty view was rather in favour of a German base at 
Agadir than against 1t. It is well that the public should realise the 
conflict between the Foreign Office and the Admiralty view; and 
it 1s to be hoped that the formation of a sound judgment upon 
similar strategic points will not be deferred until the next crisis 
arises. The concession of Alexandretta to the German Bagdad 
Ratlway Company might easily have afforded a similar panic to 
that which arose with Agadir. Great Britain may justly regard 
herself as responsible for the balance of power at sea, and her 
sensitiveness to any German move which would affect her strategic 
position 1s not resented in Germany by the very politicians who 
resent Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. 

The question of German influence ın Holland, which 1s of course 
vital to the whole subject, belongs properly* to this section of ıt. 
Economically speaking, Holland ıs part of Germany. It lives 
largely on the German transport trade. Great manufacturers of 
the Rhineland cannot be indifferent to the ports, which are their 
only access to the sea. Manufacturers at Baltic ports, such as 
Lubeck, with goods for markets on the Rhine, send them by sea 
round Denmark, and through Dutch ports. Strategically, the 
alarm expressed in England last year at the Dutch proposal for 
fortifying the mouths of the Scheldt, indicates that we have to face 
not only the commercial but the strategic aspect of German-Dutch 
co-operation. 

(b) Commercial Colomes 

What interest has England (apart from strategy) in opposing 
the creation of German colonies ın Morocco, Turkey, or other 
conceivable quarters not occupied by Great Pewers? She has 
no intention to form such colonies herself. Her object 1s com- 
mercial, and dictates no more than the demand for the open door. 
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That granted, the development of any country which provides 
a market and a source of raw material 1s to her advantage. The 
idea of hampering the formation of German colonies, where they 
do not threaten us strategically, ıs commercially unsound On 
the question of the open door ıt may properly be asked, what 
have been the services of France ın that direction? 

German colonial views are worth noting. It 1s hardly realised 
in London that German colonial ambition ıs stoutly opposed yn 
Germany The Cotomial party ıs out of fashion. The great 
newspapers denounce the maintenance of colonies quite in the 
style of Disraeli. The cost has been too great. Probably not 
even the British antt-colonial feeling at its height equalled in 
strength that of Germany to-day, because no similar disgust was 
ever produced in this country, such as resulted from the fruitless 
expense, the scandals, the revelations of incompetence and ın- 
humanity, the incubus of a three years war, producing the some- 
what unprofitable satisfaction of having destroyed a picked army 
of Germans and 40,000 Hereros. The Colonial question 1s 
keenly discussed, and public favour tends rather to the 
formation of settlements such as those in Southern Brazil, where 
German feeling 1s maintained and German goods are preferred. 
Many English, even of anti-German tendencies, living in 
Germany, think that the German demand for colonies has expired. 
But it 1s wiser to assume that the demand may revive, and face 
the fact of Germany’s imperative need, either for settlement 
colonies or for sources of raw material which may provide new 
trade for her vast population, which now increases by nearly one 
million per annum. England has no settlement colonies which 
could conceivably become German, or obey any authority but 
their own. She has no other colonies that she will part with, nor 
has France. It 1s therefore a problem for the world to satisfy the 
just demands of the great new Power. Happily this need not 
be done by taking land from others now ın possession, as when 
small holdings have to be provided. The unoccupied quarters of 
the world afford, happily, an opportunity, among which it 1s to 
be regretted that Morocco has not been included It 1s absurd for 
Englishmen to condemn colonial ambition 1tself—that very spirit 
the glory of which has been discovered by the countrymen of Mr. 
Kipling. To hem Germany ın, if she wants colomes, 1s worthy 
netther of British fair play nor of practical expediency. 
With regard to.Morocco, the danger clearly arises from the 
fact that our minds were not made up. The Colonial question, 
both strategic and economic, must be faced. 
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(3) THe BALANCE OF POWER THROUGH THE FRENCH “‘ ENTENTE.” 


This is a point on which Foreign Office opinion differs from that 
of the Admiralty. The provisions of the agreement with France, 
engineered by King Edward, remain secret, but that ıt includes 
the obligation of mutual defence ın some form as yet unknown 1s 
not doubted. The agreement was not devised solely to avoid the 
hyckerings which arose from Egypt and from Siam, but was 
based on another assumption, namely, the danger from German 
ambition. Alarmists wished to provide against the probability 
that Germany might endeavour to crush France, and then to find 
herself able to deal with England alone, or to force France into 
combination against her. 

The attitude of France is primarily a matter of treaty obligation. 
But this is not pleaded as a motive for our action ın Morocco. 
Leading papers, as, for instance, the Manchester Guardian of 
October 10th, demand to know what 1s the motive for going 
beyond our obligations. Does the supposed necessity of the 
moment require that we shall so confirm the friendship of our 
‘neighbour? We are brought close to the ancient political maxim 
“ Divide and rule.” It 1s quite true that Germany fears France. 
She knows that the lost provinces must continue to rankle; she 
knows also the danger of French reinforcement by an army 
recruited ın Africa. The force novre ıs not a bogey ; it was actually 
represented at Sedan. The occupation of Morocco would make ıt 
easier to realise. The temptation to weaken France 1s real, the 
more so that the stupendous armies of France’s ally stand ready 
at the back door of Germany, British friendship must, indeed, be 
profitable to France. For good or evil, the entente exists, and 
England 1s loyal to it. But influences also exist which may lead 
England to pay too high a price. Why should the bargain yield 
more either to France or to England than the profit which 1s reason- 
able? The clever creation of King Edward has been changed by 
interested persons or by party exigencies from a defensive friend- 
ship to a bargain which appears to have a “point” against 
Germany. Why should the influence of the entente be an 
obstacle to a rapprochement with other Powers? Germany’s irri- 
tation is not due to the defensive aspect of the support we give to 
France, but to the impression given that we wish to isolate her. 
All policies, however good, may be utilised for corrupt ends. 
Mr. Morel’s recent letters in the Datly News indicate an aspect of 
French politics which we may fairly scrutinise. Our condonation 
of the seamy side of French operations in Mordcco ıs a natural 
cause of German suspicion. The entente is a union for purposes 
strictly limited. There are aspects of French activity with which 
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we are markedly unsympathetic—the sphere, for instance, of 
Colonial finance, of revenge for 1870, and of monopolisation of 
Colonial trade. 

German enmity to France is a real fact. It is a far greater dis- 
turber of peace than any other international animosity. If the 
disputed provinces were held by a weak Power ıt might yet stultify 
Sir E. Grey’s hope that Europe ıs not necessarily divided into two 
camps. It 1s because Alsace-Lorraine ts German, and because ove 
desire the status quo in Europe, that the French entente 1s possible. 
If ıt would be unpractical to advocate a relation which 
could be called entente, what 1s the obstacle to a rapprochement? 
If our duty to France compels us to support activities over which 
we have no control, and which may lead us to the brink of hostili- 
ties, it becomes a question whether the statesmen of fifteen years 
ago were not wise in decrying all connection with European 
alliances, and ın taking all the risks which isolation involved. 


(B) NON-MATERIAL DIFFERENCES. 


If concrete differences are not the cause of necessary unfriendli- 
ness, what are the non-material obstacles to a rapprochement? 


t 


(1) PRESTIGE. 


There 1s, first, the question of prestige. Germany 1s ambitious. 
Driven from material causes, as an argument against rapproche- 
ment, the anti-German takes refuge in the claim advanced by 
certain Germans to success in the struggle for world power. This 
must be distinguished from the question of the balance of power, 
in which our aim 1s to maintain peace. The assumption 1s that we 
wish to limit the importance of Germany in the eyes of the world. 
No doubt the Bosnian incident in 1908 yielded a fine profit to 
Germany, and in this sphere we may fairly wish that we could 
recover lost ground. England submitted herself ın that case to a 
snub so unavoidable that one might suppose that her object was 
to show that ın European matters prestige was not an object in view. 
It is time that the public should accustom its mind to the two 
spheres of influence—i.e., of the Continent and of the outer world. 
On the first, since we have ceased to keep English armies on the 
Continent, we must reconcile ourselves to the obvious fact that 
the strongest army has the power to dictate. Where sea power 
operates, on the other hand, prestige is our natural perquisite. We 
can 1f we like dictate the dispositions of Weltpolttsk so long 
as we do not irritate other powers into combination against us. 
It 1s an axiom that our peculiar domination 1s tolerated because 
it has been considerately exercised, upon the side of liberty, 
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national rights, and Free Trade. The German Government, 
as distinct from German orators, has never claimed to rival us ın 
Weltmacht. She claims two distinct things , first, preponderant influ- 
ence in Europe, and secondly, a share in great world questions. 
The French agreement of 1903, disposing ot Egypt and Morocco, 
and subsequent events, look as if we said to Germany ‘‘ You 
“have nothing to do with great world questions.” Sur Frank 
Lascelles confirms in a recent speech the fact thaf this is the 
grievance which Germany feels. We appear to say ‘‘ Not only 
“ do we deny you any claim to special consideration ın unoccupied 
“ countries, but we will help our friends to oust you also.” 


(2) TEMPERAMENT. 


If the German temperament necessarily expresses itself ın 
methods like the dispatch of the ‘‘ Panther,” we may certainly 
despair of progress. The Kruger telegram and the Tangter speech 
should perhaps have prepared us, but the desperation of the 
Foreign Office ıs natural. If the methods of Kiderlen-Waechter 
are to be applied to Turkey, Persia, or any of the problems which 
remain for solution, Germany cannot complain if English retorts 
are unpleasant. Many Germans frankly agree with this view, 
urging only in reply that provocation has been very great, and 
that more gentlemanly methods have failed to obtain friendly 
treatment from England. Some maintain that the tempera- 
ments of the two peoples are fundamentally discordant. 
The fact is rather that they are too nearly akin. Both 
are proud; both, ıf not properly characterised as “ bully- 
“ing, are fond of domination. If we think Germany ıs 
trying to bully us, we would sooner perish in fighting than not 
fight. There 1s another quality of the English which perhaps costs 
us more dearly. It ıs that of the expert critic, who 1s so accurately 
alive to the mote in his neighbour’s eye that he cannot attend to 
the beam in his own. This spirit takes the’ form of perpetual 
nagging. The papers of each country may claim to have reached 
a high-water mark in mischief-making. But after all, the press 15 
inspired by the regrettable fact that the public more readily reads 
abuse and bitterness than friendly words. 

However difficult 1t may seem to redress the evil produced hy 
temperament and the memory of past events, it 1s vital to remember 
one simple fact—that nothing can exceed the much more historic 
and deep-seated enmity against France and against Russia ın past 
times It 1s a plain fact that in these matters thè public has not a 
will of its own. The announcement of an agreement, a couple of 
royal visits, a few hints to the press, and a speech by a popular 
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minister—these would turn the public mind, without shadow of 
doubt, from enmity to a cordial attachment in three months. 
Anglo-German manners are not, therefore, the obstacles to a 
rapprochement. Their only origin ıs want of such a rapprochement. 


The time thas come when members of both Houses, and all who 
work in the political field, should form an opinion and expressit. 
The way to a rapprochement it 1s for diplomacy to devise. 
A grave responsibility lies upon the Government to remove the 
misunderstanding which exists in Germany, and distorts the 
impression intended to be given by Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. 

Sir Edward Grey a few months ago announced that friendship 
with Germany would be welcome, provided that the formation of 
new friendships did not involve the dropping of old ones. The 
French entente was clearly in his mind, but the idea has got abroad 
that a new friendship 1s not consistent with it. That idea it 1s 
for the Government at an early opportunity to remove The 
friendly party in Germany are distressfully conscious that without 
some action of marked friendliness on our part, they must abandon 
the efforts they have made to strengthen the peaceful forces in their 
country Distinct progress was made this year towards the conclu- 
sion of an agreement on outstanding questions in dispute. Both 
sides have now received a warning of the danger of drift. The 
conclusion of the Moroccan controversy offers an opportunity for 
afresh start. The special action for which a reason was previously 
lacking ıs therefore appropriate to-day. Diplomatic missions are 
traditional weapons 6f international life, and a proposal to send a 
special Commission to discuss outstanding questions—and for that 
purpose the Government includes at least one man of marked fitness 
—would be one means of supplying that proof of the friendly 
feeling that the situation demands. 

If Europe ıs not necessarily divided into hostile camps, the 
French entente is consistent with a rapprochement with Germany. 
We make no complaint of the avowed lines of British policy, a 
French entente, and friendship with others. It is a ‘‘ good idea 
“imperfectly carried out ’? We must see to it that irritation and 
jealousy do not deflect even slightly the practical policy dictated 
bv common sense. 


° BUXTON. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS— 
AND AFTERWARDS. 


MONG the year’s surprises in the life of the overseas 
Dominions, quite the most surprising 1s the defeat of the 
Liberal Government in Canada on September 21. Led by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, a statesman easily first among the leaders over- 
seas, and in the front rank of British statesmen anywhere, the 
Government went to the country with an almost unblemished 
record, and with no significant scandal even charged against them. 
They came back with more than half of the Cabinet Ministers 
beaten, and with their majority of forty-three in the House of 
Commons changed to a larger majority against them. That fact 
itself 1s meaningful, as well as surprising. 

The surprise 1s heightened by the other fact, that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the Liberal party were defeated*on a trade proposal 
calculated 1n every way to be a great advantage to Canada and to 
the Empire. The Reciprocity Agreement arranged between the 
Canadian Government and the Government of the United States 
had ın ıt immense possibilities for the trade of Canada. It was just 
such an arrangement as every maxim of political economy would 
justify. Indeed, it was the very thing long sought for by succes- 
sive Canadian Administrators. It commended itself to British 
statesmen as good for Canada, good for Britain, and, in the long 
run, good for the larger Imperial interests. And yet on that agree- 
ment, as the issue in a general election, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, after 
fifteen years of leadership quite the most distinguished ın Canada’s 
history, went to defeat as decisive as it was unexpected. 
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tariff law of the United States. That law came into force ın 1909. 
It introduced the minimum and maximum features, and provided 
that the maximum tariff of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem would 
apply against imports from any country that gave to any other 
country better tarift rates than to the United States. It was found 
that Canada was on that list. Under the ‘‘ favoured nation” 
clause, privileges were given by Canada to thirteen countries which 
were not given to the United States. The fact of the ‘* favoured 
‘ nation ” clause as involving Canada was not before the framers 
of the United States tariff, but when the law came to be admin- 
istered by President Taft the situation was disclosed. The Presi- 
dent opened negotiations with the Government at Ottawa for a 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulty. He finally suggested that 
the Canadian authorities grant insignificant tariff reductions on a 
dozen items in the schedules sufficient to give him an excuse for 
proclaiming Canada to be entitled to the minimum tanff. In 
return he offered to raise the whole question of trade between the 
two countries, and to initiate negotiations through Congress for a 
Reciprocity Agreement as extensive as the Canadian Government 
might desire. 

The difficulty over the maximum tariff was settled. President 
Taft sent a message to Congress, asking that negotiations be 
opened for reciprocity with Canada. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by both Governments. An agreement was arranged for 
reciprocity ın natural products, for a considerable reduction ın 
tariffs on manufactured food products, but for no important reduc- 
tions on other manufactured goods. That agreement was in no 
sense a treaty, and was subject to alteration by either country 
without offence to the*other. It was passed by Congress after a 
long and very hard fight. It was presented to the Parliament of 
Canada in February last, and was still under discussion when 
Parliament adjourned to allow the Prime Minister to attend the 
Imperial Conference in London in May, and to allow the Parlia- 
mentary delegates to be present at the Coronation ceremonies in 
June. When Parliament reassembled ın July the obstructive 
tactics of the Opposition were resumed, and, as there 1s no power 
of closure in the Canadian House of Commons, the question had 
to be referred to the country ın a General Election. 

The election campaign was short and uncommonly vigorous. 
Not in a generation did the people of Canada show such interest or 
crowd campaign meetings so eagerly. Any unprejudiced onlooker 
would have said that the Government could not but be returned, 
and probably with an increased majority. The economic argu- 
ment was all on the Liberal side. Larger markets for the enormous 
products of Canadian farms, fisheries, forests, and mines, and 
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reduced duties on food and food products for the consumers in 
towns and cities, would seem to be the very thing a country like 
Canada most urgently needed. A half continent, with unlimited 
natural wealth and with only eight millions of people, barred by a 
high tariff from the other half of the continent, with its ninety 
muillions—what would benefit Canada more than an open door for 
natural products into the United States? Canada 1s now, and 1s 
increasingly, a great food-producing country. Natural products 
art its chief exports. The United States has reached almost the 
limit of its agricultural productiveness. It must import. This 
reciprocity agreement would have secured to Canada alone that 
great consuming market. All other nations would remain barred 
by its present high tariff of a shilling a bushel on wheat, one shilling 
and threepence on barley, and similarly prohibitive duties on 
almost the whole range of farm and fishery products, of which 
Canada has a superabundance. 

And yet, in the face of it all, the Government that went to the 
country with this trade proposal was given a severe defeat. That 
defeat ıs the more significant because the leader of the Government 
is easily the most distinguished, the most noble, and in many 
respects the most highly-honoured citizen in Canada to-day. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the fact that for fifteen years the Laurier 
Administration was in power at Ottawa, this campaign heard 
almost nothing about incompetence or malfeasance or scandal. 
No Government ever before received from an Opposition so un- 
reserved an endorsement as was involved ın the campaign cry of the 
Conservatives ın this election . ‘‘ Let well enough alone.” 

The truth 1s, the most potent factor in the election was not the 
economic argument, or the commercial advantage which reciprocity 
in natural products would have brought, but the vague prejudice 
against the United States, the distrust of the sincerity of American 
politicians, and the uneasy fear that freer trade relations might in 
some way lead to closer political connection. It was sentiment and 
not reason, fear and not argument, that tipped the scale against 
reciprocity. For many years there has been in the sub-conscious- 
ness of Canada a resentment at the open disregard of Canadian 
interests manifested by the United States ın every amendment of 
the American tariff. Prohibttive tariffs on the natural products of 
Canada destroyed Canadian trade and greatly hampered Canadian 
development. The McKinley tariff of 1890 was thoroughly bad. 
The Dingley tariff of 1897 was still worse. The Payne-Aldrich 
tariff of 1909, which affected to be moderate, proved as disappoint- 
ing to Canadians as to the Insurgents ın the United States. 

Back of all this was the unforgotten grievance of Canada against 
the United States, ın which Britain also was involved, because of 
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the settlement of international boundary disputes. The last of 
these was the Alaska boundary question, with which the name ot 
Lord Alverstone 1s associated, ın the unsatisfied recollections of the 
Canadian people. That old sense of having been given the worst 
of every bargain was revived and made acute when a new bargain 
was proposed. 

Then, too,,it must not be left out of account that Canada 1s 
numerically still a small nation, a young nation, next door to,a 
very large nation that ıs not yet quite old enough to have ceased 
from the posturings and pretensions of youth and inexperience. 
The typical American politician 1s not particularly diplomatic in 
his speech, or considerate of the feelings of other nations. There 
is still left enough of the old-time spread-eagle qualities to make ıt 
imprudent for international relations to be discussed openly in 
Congress or on the hustings. The typical American tourist also, 
with his lavish expenditure of money and his boastful talk, 1s not 
greatly beloved even by the hotel managers who profit by his un- 
concealed extravagance. At hundreds of popular summer resorts 
in Canada, where Americans congregate ın large numbers, the 
flaunting of the Stars and Stripes, in disregard of the etiquette of 
flags, has made much more widespread the dislike of American 
ways. 

All these things conspired to create a general prejudice against 
the United States, and to this preyudice the opponents of the 
Laurier Government made direct and persistent appeal. One had 
hoped that the Canadian leaders of political opinion had come to 
appreciate the larger national interests as being more important 
than any mere party advantage, and to discover the wider inter- 
national and Imperial 1ssues involved in the betterment of relations 
between Canada and the United States. One had also hoped that 
the feeling of nationhood in Canada had sufficiently outgrown 
the first raw and sensitive stage; that, on a matter of trade, reason 
and intelligence, rather than prejudice and fear, would be the deter- 
minant factors. But it was not so. The economic argument was 
almost wholly abandoned by the Opposition campaigners. Appeal 
was made—sometimes made in dangerous terms—to the smoulder- 
ing anti-American prejudices. The Union Jack was waved as 
against the fear of the Stars and Stripes. To argue against such 
an appeal, or to try to reason with the emotion it aroused, was as 
vain and futile as to rebuke a London fog. Especially true was 
this of thousands of recent arrivals from Britain, who were regis- 
tered as manhood franchise voters, and were stampeded into 
“ voting for the old flag.” 

Beyond all question, the appeal was irrelevant, and the fear uf 
annexation as a possible result of reciprocity in trade was utterly 
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and ridiculously absurd. Canada now does more business with 
the United States than with all the rest of the world combined. 
That trade will go on growing, must go on growing, despite the 
sentiment of Imperialism and the operation of Imperial preferential 
tariffs. Nature and the laws of trade and the growing sense of 
mutual interests and mutual responsibilities, which bind Canada 
as the American representative of the British Empire, to the United 
States as the dominant Republic of the English-spéaking world, 
are forces stronger and more compelling than the dying prejudices 
of a generation or the petty appeals of passing politicians. That 
trade would have been promoted and simplified and made mutually 
more profitable had the reciprocity agreement been accepted by 
Canada. It may now be helped by each country dealing with tts 
own tariff schedules. The United States may, probably will, lower 
its duties on grain, fish, and lumber, so that these products from 
Canada may find freer access ın competition with sumilar products 
from other countries. Indeed, the United States must lower these 
duties. Canada also must either lower the duties on food products 
or attack vigorously and resolutely the problem of the high and 
utterly indefensible cost of living. That foodstuffs produced in 
Canada should be cheaper anywhere ın Britain than in the chief 
cities and towns of Canada itself ıs a hideous comment on the 
Canadian boast of agricultural wealth and on the “‘ let well enough 
*“ alone ” policy of high Protectionists in Canada. 

One of the things disclosed during the campaign was that the 
history of the United States is being repeated 1n Canada. There 
the various protected interests formed combines or trusts, or co- 
operated among themselves in some way sugh as reduced competi- 
tion and increased prices to the public. When the cost of living 
became too heavy public outcry was made, and Protection itself was 
assailed as the chief cause of the increase in the cost of the neces- 
sities of life. Then the different protected interests joined hands. 
They secured control ın both political parties. The Republican 
party was frankly high Protectionist from the beginning, but 
within the ranks of the Democratic party men appeared who, on 
one ground or another, shielded the tariff from wanton hands. It 
was against this bi-partisan league of the privileged interests that 
the Insurgents in both parties made protest. Their struggle is 
stillon. Reciprocity with Canada in natural products was pushed 
through the American Congress, partly as a concession to the 
general outcry against the exactions of the leagued interests made 
strong by a high protection tariff. 

In Canada the same forces are at work. The beneficiaries of 
high tariffs sometimes forget that their protection is a favour. 
They regard it as a right. Even Liberals who enjoy the special 
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privileges of a favourable tariff are sometimes warped from the 
doctrines of equality and freedom and justice which constitute the 
faith of Liberalism. In this campaign the heads of not a few large 
manufacturing concerns used influence with their employees, an- 
nouncing that they were opposed to the reciprocity agreement, and 
declaring that the industry would suffer and the employees be 
thrown out of work were the pact to become operative. These 
manufacturers would have been in no way injured by reciprocity, 
for, except in the case of a few farm implements, their goods were 
not included in the reciprocity schedules. Indeed, the reduction 
on coal would have been ın their favour. And yet many manufac- 
turers campaigned against the Liberals, not only with vigour, but 
sometimes with bitterness. 

The fear of these protected manufacturers was that free trade in 
natural products and lower duties on foodstuffs would lead to 
demands for freer trade ın all commodities. They were specially 
fearful that a demand would be made by the farmers for an increase 
in the preference to Britain from thirty-three per cent. to fifty per 
cent. They may also have deemed it prudent to make common 
cause with the manufacturers of food products—the middlemen 
packers of meats, fruits, and other commodities—whose protection 
would be reduced under reciprocity, so that by now defeating 
this effort at reforming the tariff they might be able to postpone the 
day when even larger reductions would be demanded. Whatever 
their motive, certain ıt is that ın almost every city, town, or village 
where manufacturing industries enjoyed tariff protection the weight 
of influence was thrown against reciprocity. In the agricultural 
districts, despite the “loyalty ’ appeals and the warning against 
“annexation,” the Liberals seem to have held their own. Had it 
not been for the general confidence that the agreement would be 
endorsed, many more Conservative farmers would have broken 
with their party and voted for larger markets for their products. 
With wheat selling at United States points for prices much higher 
than ın Canada, those wheat-growers who missed their chance will 
now have cause for reflection. 

Those who justify the defeat of reciprocity on the ground that 
Britain, not the United States, is the best market for the natural 
products of Canada, shut their eyes to the most essential fact. They 
disregard the obvious economic fact that two countries with many 
interests ın common, but with a great variety of products, having a 
common boundary line of nearly four thousand miles, must find the 
easiest exchange of commodities to the greatest advantage of both. 
Geography and clifnate are in favour of such reciprocity in trade. 
Then, too, the surplus products of Canada, for which a market 
must be found, will very soon far exceed the demands of Britain. 
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In less than five years Canada will have more wheat for export than 
the entire British market will require. Sir William Whyte, the 
well-informed and thoroughly reliable vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 1s authority for the statement 
that ın less than ten years the province of Saskatchewan alone— 
only one of the three wheat-growing provinces of Western Canada 
—will produce more wheat than the entire United States. That 
province had under cultivation last year less acreage than its road 
allowances, and six million acres were added to the homesteaded 
area in one year. The meaning of this is that in less than ten 
years that one province alone will yield sufficient wheat to supply all 
Canada with flour and seed, and to meet Britain’s entire demand 
three times over, even tf no wheat were brought to Britain from 
Russia or Argentine, or any other foreign country. In the light of 
such a situation, how utterly inadequate are all these elaborate 
schemes of walled-in Imperial trade. Other markets than Canada 
and Britain must be found for the output of Canada’s wheat lands. 
Reciprocity or no reciprocity, the best other market is, and of 
necessity will be, the United States. 

Canadians who have this confidence are aware of the fact that 
Britain can never afford to confine her purchase of foodstuffs to 
Canada, or to all of her overseas Dominions. With the necessity 
upon her manufacturers and merchants to find markets for the 
output of her shops and factories, Britain must go out to all the 
world with her wares. And, in return, from all the world she must 
bring the things she specially needs—raw materials and foodstuffs. 
For Canada to say to the Mother Country: ‘‘ Buy wheat from me 
“only if you desire to retain my allegiance,’ would be to suggest 
that allegiance can be made a matter of trade, and, what 1s worse, 
would be to fix conditions of Imperial unity which would make for 
the decay of Britain’s commercial supremacy. How long will the 
products of British industries find markets ın foreign countries if 
no return cargo of the products of these countries can profitably be 
brought back to Britain? 

There are, indeed, Canadians who argue that Britain should tax 
foodstuffs from foreign countries ın order to give a preference in 
foodstuffs from Canada. They think it would make for the 
solidarity and power of the Empire were the British markets open 
wide to the overseas Dominions, but tariff-barred to the rest of the 
world. The Canadian farmers, whose skill and toil produce the 
excess of products for which markets are sought, do not hold that 
view. They ask for no preference. All they desire is improved 
transportation facilities and equal markets with àil the world. But 
some advocates and beneficiaries of protective tariffs are already 
proposing that the new Government of Canada should join hands 
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with the Chamberlain propagandists ın Britain, and make Imperial 
tariffs and preferences a real 1ssue ın British politics. 

It does not require much discernment to forecast the answer to 
such a proposal. No trade Imperialist has yet made clear how 
Britain can carry on an export trade without an import cargo, or 
how Britain can shift her import trade from foreign countries to 
Canada without also shifting her export trade; or how Britain can 
profit by obstructing her trade with foreign countries and keeping 
open markets for Canada’s exports unless Canada ın turn keéps 
open markets for Britain’s exports; or how Britain can justify free 
imports of Canadian farm products—the things Canada wants to 
export—to the injury of the interests of the landowners and farmers 
of Britain, unless Canada opens her doors to the free imports of 
Britain’s factory products—the things Britain wants to export—in 
open competition with the now protected manufacturers of Canada; 
or how there can be a binding of the Empire by tariffs and pre- 
ferences without selfish bargainings among the interests involved 
unless there 1s as a basis complete freedom of trade within the Em- 
pire. Indeed, the larger question of Imperial Free Trade must 
inevitably be faced were Canada to make demand for a preference 
in Britain which would mean a tax on the food of the British people. 

But Reciprocity in natural products with the United States was 
not the only large question at issue in the Canadian elections. In 
some respects, even more important, certainly more fraught with 
menace to the integrity of Canada’s national life and Imperial rela- 
tions, was the vexing question of French Canadian Nationalism. 
This question suggests the extreme difficulty and the constant 
danger ın the way of tepresentative government in Canada. The 
presence of two great races in unequal proportions, but not always 
unequal in prestige and power, while it adds to the interest and 
variety of Canadian life, does not make for the cohesion and 
solidarity of the Canadian nation. To be sure, there are many 
thousands of people ın Canada, people from Europe and from Asia, 
to whom English 1s a foreign tongue, but their presence creates a 
problem only for a generation or two. The children and the 
children’s children of these foreign settlers will speak English, and 
will adopt the habits and fit into the life of English-speaking 
Canada. But with a section of the French-Canadians in the 
Province of Quebec ıt 1s different. 

What ts called the Nationalist movement, while definite enough 
in its expressions of antagonism to Imperialism and to Canada 
being obliged to share in the wars of Britain, is not definite as to its 
own positive intentions and purposes as a distinct political force in 
Canada. Its present leader, Mr. Henri Bourassa, is a clever, 
ambitious, and rather daring young man, with the blood of Louis 
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Papineau, the agitator of 1837, in his veins. He 1s of Radical 
descent, but his education has been under the reactionary wing of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He 1s said to have at his back the 
Ultramontane section of the higher ecclesiastics. Certain 1t is that 
his habit of inflammatory anti-British speech to his compatriots 
in Quebec and his change of habit when he addresses English- 
speaking audiences in ultra-loyal Toronto, indicate a quality of 
mind consistent with the double character ascribed to him by the 
Liberal school of French-Canadians. 

Mr. Bourassa’s associates and followers are for the most part 
young men whose ardent temperament responds to his intensity as 
dry wood to fire. They are less guarded ın their speech, and 
during the campaign they unfolded the tricolour of France as their 
emblem. Their words were bitterest and most hateful against Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberals, while they hailed Conservative 
candidates as their “‘allies.”” Indeed, there was quite plainly an 
understanding between the Conservative party leaders and the 
Nationalists. No Conservative candidate was put up ın any con- 
stituency where a Nationalist was ın the field. The Liberal candi- 
date was opposed in each of the sixty-five constituencies of the 
province, but not more than a dozen of these Opposition candidates 
were old-line Conservatives. The rest were either straight 
Nationalists or Nationalist-Conservatives. 

The Liberals carried a distinct majority of the Quebec seats; but 
in Ontario also several Conservatives elected in constituencies 
where French-Canadians are numerous signed the Nationalist anti- 
Navy pledge. What the effect of this alliance of the Conservative 
party with the Nationalists will have ın Pagliament remains to be 
seen. The expressed purpose of the leader of the Nationalists 1s 
the formation of a group, or third party, in Parliament, unpledged 
to either side and ready to take advantage of emergencies to pro- 
mote the interests of French-Canadian Nationalism. Some time 
ago one of the leaders declared for “ an autonomous French State,” 
and beyond doubt that ıs the vision which arises before the excited 
imagination of not a few of these youthful adventurers on the dis- 
turbed sea of Canadian politics. How wild and chimerical their 
notion is can be appreciated by any student or observer of affairs 
in Canada and throughout the American continent to-day. 

The real danger in this Nationalist movement ıs not that ıt may 
succeed, but rather that ıt perpetuates the racial and religious 
' differences and animosities which were beginning to die out, or to 
be transformed into the higher aspirations of Canadian nationhood. 
No other man in all the history of Canada did s8 much to reconcile 
and unify the divergent elements ın the population as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has done. Both by precept and by example, he taught 
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his fellow citizens of French and Catholic Quebec to rejoice in their 
free privileges under British rule. Throughout his whole public 
career he had to withstand, sometimes publicly, always privately, 
the Ultramontane hierarchy. At the same time, his bitterest 
opponents outside the Province of Quebec were Protestants of the 
Orange Tory school. Fifteen years ago, and again this year, the 
Tory of Ontario and the Bleu of Quebec joined hands, the 
Orangist with the Nationalist, to defeat the statesman who, while 
averse to both, sought to build up Canada on large and generous 
lines, within which all races and classes and creeds would have 
freedom of speech and freedom of worship consistent with the re- 
sponsible liberty wherewith all British subjects are made free. 

A testing time will come when the new Government faces the 
Navy question. This question must be faced soon. It dates back 
to 1909, when Parliament, both parties consenting, approved of the 
policy of a Canadian fleet under Canadian control. The Laurier 
Admunistration and the Liberal party remained true to that policy, 
and had the endorsement of the British Admuralty and of the leading 
advisers in naval affairs. The Conservative leaders, however, de- 
parted from their first proposals, and advocated contributions of 
battleships and of money to the Admiralty. More recently Mr. 
Borden, the new Prime Minister, seems to have yielded to the 
demand of the Nationalists, and to have favoured the reference of 
the whole question of naval defence to the people on a plebiscite. 
The new Government must make tts choice at a very early date, as 
the tenders are now ready for the initial construction works, accord- 
ing to the plans already ordered by Parliamentary statute in 1910 
and approved by the Admiralty. 

The bearing of Canada’s refusal of Reciprocity with the United 
States on the larger Imperial and international relations 1s 1m- 
portant, but fortunately not so serious as some people imagine. 
It will not of necessity lead, as the jingoes rejoice to think it must 
lead, to Imperial Federation, based on Imperial tariffs and pre- 
ferences The economic judgment of the people of Britain on the 
matter of a food tax will first have to be reversed. Neither will ıt 
lead to a rupture with the United States, or to any permanent 
misunderstanding among the English-speaking peoples. 

It ıs quite true Canada had a unique opportunity to increase the 
community of interest between the British Empire and the 
American Republic. Already that community of interest is far 
more potent as a factor in world politics and a bond of world peace 
than the average elector who voted on Reciprocity even dreamed. 
As a free nation fepresenting the institutions and ideals of British 
sovereignty on the American continent, ıt was given to Canada 
still further to promote the Anglo-American fraternity. To have 
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done that would have been to be true to the new note struck by 
President Taft, and responded to so unreservedly by Sir Edward 
Grey—the note of unlimited arbitration. For the moment all these 
higher interests were submerged by the agitated feeling of resent- 
ment which clamoured for satisfaction, after the manner of the 
crowd 

Fortunately, such behaviour on the part of Canada—or rather 
of a minority of Canadian electors sufficient to overbalance other 
considerations—is readily understood by intelligent Americans. 
Their own country passed through the same stage of national 
development and emerged so recently that they not only under- 
stand the experiences of Canadians, but readily accept for their 
own fellow-countrymen a fair measure of responsibility. The 
leading journals of the United States do not hesitate to blame the 
unguarded and objectionable utterances of their public men, and 
the disregard of international amenities with reference to Canada 
on the part of their private citizens for inciting and inflaming the 
anti-American prejudices among the Canadian people. This not 
only marks the new stage of development reached by the United 
States, but also betokens a speedy and good-natured acceptance 
of Canada’s refusal of the Reciprocity Agreement as no cause 
either for tariff reprisals or for even temporary alienation of inter- 
national friendships. 

Canada has nothing to lose and has everything to gain by every 
strengthening of the ties that bind Britain and the United States 
as friends and allies, in the world-responsibilities of Englısh- 
speaking civilisation. The logic of events seems to lead to the 
inference that some day the guardianship of the Pacific, so far as 
the English-speaking world 1s concerned, shall be a responsibility 
of the English-speaking nations fronting on its shores—the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. But even to-day 
the deeper and more enduring sentiments of both Americans 
and Canadians are at one on all the great international problems. 
It was Secretary of State Knox who said, in the presence of Presi- 
dent Taft: 

‘“ Instead of desiring the political union of Canada and the 
United States, ıt ıs of the highest importance to the American 
Republic that Canada should not only continue separate, but 
should remain within the British Empire The strength of 
America to-day is the strength of the United States and the strength 
of Canada plus Britain. Were Canada to be withdrawn from the 


Empire, either for independence or for annexation, there would 
be no plus ” 


President Taft himself made this significant comment 


‘““ The Pacific 1s a very much simpler and very much safer situa- 
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tion than it otherwise would be, because two flags, and not one, 
representing English-speaking civilisation, float on its shores.” 


Not less significant 1s another statement by the President of the 
United States: 


“ It is our sincere desire, as ıt is to our highest interest, that 
Canada should continue to prosper and to grow as a strong and 
powerful nation, flying the British flag on the northern half of 
this Continent, and sharing with the United States responsibility for 
North American civilisation and for the obligation which America 
owes to the world.” 


„And this is the vision which has come to the leaders of public 
opinion in the United States, and 1s coming to the rank and file 
of the American people—the vision of the greater Anglo- 
Saxondom. That vision is too inspiring, too commanding, to be 
dimmed by any temporary defeat of a trade proposal. Canada as 
a free nation within the circle of an Empire of free nations, in 
spite of the failure of this well-devised effort after better trade 
relations, will not lose prestige on the American continent. There 
1s too much ın common and too much in prospect for these two 
nations representing English-speaking ideals to feel a twinge of 
estrangement. Whatever the future may have in store, the peoples 
who speak the speech of Shakespeare and hold the morals of 
Milton will stand together, and the pillars of their house shall 
not fall. 


J. A. MACDONALD 
(Editor of the Toronto Globe). 


WITH THE EIGHTY CLUB IN IRELAND. 


z And oh! it were a gallant deed 
To show before mankind, 
How every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined— 
Might be combined, yet not forget 
The fountains whence they rose, 
As, filled by many a rivulet, 
The stately Shannon flows 


Tuomas Davis 


y 


[On September 15th a party of fifty members of the Erghty Club, 
a political society founded originally to celebrate Gladstone’s 
victory ın 1880, started to travel round Ireland with a view of 
studying the problems that will arise ın the course of the coming 
Home, Rule discussions. The party visited every part of Ireland, 
except the North-West corner, and received deputations and 
representatives from all sections of opimon. This article 1s written 
by a member of this delegation.] 


ACKED halls, thronged streets, crowded wayside stations— 
bands, songs, bagpipes, even fog-signals—all the pomp and 
pageantry, all the poetry and pathos of a great Irish welcome. 
Such was the outward history of our visit from end to end of 
Ireland—from Dublin to Belfast, from Belfast to Galway, from 
Galway to Killarney, from Killarney to Cork, from Cork to 
Rosslare. It was the welcome of a people, free, spontaneous, 
generous, “‘ good measure, pressed down. . . and running over.” 
There was a national note in this welcome which affected even 
the Unionists. One of the most delightful of our entertainments 
was the lunch extended to us by the leading Uniohusts of Dublin— 
a courtesy which we should be far from rewarding by any attempt 
to pretend that those Unionists agreed with our principles. It 
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simply showed that there are Unionists in Ireland who, unlike 
some of their absentee allies in England, still observe the great 
maxim of their splendid fellow-countryman, Edmund Burke, “so 
“to be politicians as still to remember that they are gentlemen.” 


y 
; “ Trust Us!” 


“Trust us and we will be loyal to you.” It was left to the 
islanders of Arran, the long, bare limestone breakwater which 
nature has thrown across the mouth of Galway Bay, to crystallise 
in this single phrase the meaning of Ireland’s acclaam—the message 
of a nation toa nation. The scene will live long ın memory—the 
Itttle, still, blue haven, very peaceful after thirty miles of stormy 
sea; the tiny breakwater black with cheering crowds, the green 
streamers behind fluttering ın the Atlantic breezes, the white letters 
spelling out that manly offer of friendship. It is a friendship on 
terms—Loyalty in return for trust. 

“ Trust us, and we will be loyal to you.” 

Plucky little Arran! ‘‘ Out of the mouths of babes and 
“‘sucklings!’’ Is there no wisdom 1n this signal flown before the 
battle by the smallest of these grey islands ın the Northern sea? 
Carried to England across the Atlantic with the cry of the sea-gull 
and the roar of the lashing sea, does ıt not contain more of the 
true secret of Empire than all the vain words and “‘ frantic boasts ”’ 
of the men who, at the centre, call themselves ‘‘ Impertalists ” ? 


WorsE—AND BETTER! 


e 

So much for the message. What of the land that offers 1t? 
Now that the shouting is over, what prevailing impression remains 
with the “ English traveller returned ” as he sits in the quiet of 
his study ? 

By a happy chance I went over the same ground, on a similar 
journey of inquiry, ın 1891. It isa fair question: ‘‘ Stands Ireland 
“where she did?’ Is there any change ın her attitude towards 
Home Rule? Is there anything in her development since 1891 to 
justify such a change? 

My answer 1s. Ireland’s condition after these twenty years 1s 
both worse and better. Worse, because there has been little or no 
check in the flow of her people across the Atlantic; because she 1s 
still further weakened, by another half-million human beings, of a 
nation’s only true and certain riches—men and women. Worse, 
because there hab been drawn from her, ın rent and taxes, another 
twenty years’ toll ; because the disease of poverty, unless it is cured, 
never stands still. Worse, because ın health and industry she had 
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sunk so low in 1891 that only a miracle could ın so short a time 
have redressed the balance. And no miracle has happened. 

And yet better, too. Better, because though poorer 1n substance, 
she 1s richer in hope. Better, because the forces of the future, the 
forces of growth, are on the side of healing. Better, because at last 
the tide has turned, and the ebb of the ’nineties has, in 1911, turned 
to a slowly moving flood. 

Worse ın fact, better ın tendency! Is there a patadox here? 
Well, if the English people will understand Ireland to-day, they 
must grasp that paradox. They must do what England has so 
rarely done—look to the future, as well as the past and present, 
of Ireland. They must realise that the present prosperity of 
Ireland ıs not yet established ; that ıt may easily, 1f a wrong policy 
is adopted, turn again into gloom. 


Tuar Micuty Hore— 


For the present phase of Irish well-being has all the uncertainty 
of the sea itself. Behind it, as behind the waves of the sea, there 
ıs the wind of a great emotion. If that wind fail! Ireland 1s now 
inspired by a mighty hope If that hope desert her? 

Why, then, the present prosperity may vanish as quickly as ıt 
came. This very thing has happened before. The Grattan 
Parliament brought, ın 1782-1795, a prosperity very similar to the 
present. But then came the great disappointment of 1795, followed 
by the Irish Rebellion and the Act of Union. What followed? 
The calm and stagnation of death—the slow decay of all commerce 
and agriculture. So to-day, if Home Rule be refused, this new 
prosperity of Ireland will 


“ Like this unsubstantial pageant ’’ fade, 
‘“ Leave not a rack behind.” 


For Ireland, let us remember, lives on the food of the heart. 
In all our journeyings, in all our vision of the pageantry of this 
new birth, we found everywhere industry touched with poetry, work 
with song. Ireland 1s rebuilding her shattered temple, as the 
ancient Jews rebuilt theirs, after their return from captivity, to 
the sound of music. Simultaneously, and side by side with her 
reorganisation of agriculture, she is reviving her ancient language 
and her ancient literature. her ancient dramas and her ancient 
games, even her ancient dress and her ancient architecture. It is 
a lyric movement, a movement of the heart as much as of the brain. 
But the danger of such a movement ıs that it may die of heart- 
break and he would be a bold man who would prophesy that 
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Ireland could survive another great set-back in her overmastering 
desire. 
As STRONG AS Ever. 


For on that point, at any rate, there could be no shadow of 
doubt. Home Rule is still the ruling passion of Ireland. If any 
of us had imagined that the new prosperity—that Land Purchase 
for instance, and all ıt means—had weakened this passion, we were 
soon undeceived. Here, in 1911 as in 1891, there ıs no whfsper 
of change. 

The heart of Ireland spoke to us ın many ways; in speech and 
song, ın prose and music, but it always returned to its one theme— 
the yearning for its lost Parliament. That was the one cry of all 
the crowds that greeted us throughout our pilgrimage, from Dublin 
on the St. George’s Channel to Galway on the Atlantic. That was 
the refrain of the throngs that lined the shores of Killaloe, as of 
the shouting crowds that lined the streets in Cork. That was the 
one burden of all our private talks, whether with priests or poli- 
ticians, peasants or tradesmen, Redmondites or O’Brien:tes. ‘‘ You 
‘‘won’t forget to give us Home Rule? ” was the cry of the Irish 
workmen to us in the streets of Dublin. ‘‘ When is Home Rule 
“coming? ” was the half-plaintive question of the half-starved 
cottars on the shores of Connemara. ‘‘ It will be all mght when 
“ Home Rule comes ” 1s still the simple doctrine of the poor and 
distressed throughout the land. It is the creed, not of a party, o! 
of a religion, but of a people. 


e‘ More Irisu THAN—”’ 


The intensity of this national spirit may, indeed, be measured hy 
one fact, certainly new since 1891. It is that the Unronists of 
Southern Ireland, while refusing to be Nationalists, now strive on 
every possible occasion to be National. They loudly claim to be 
Irish. When ıt is desired to kill a movement, it is denounced as 
“Englısh.” So much so, that the last weapon of the Irish 
Unionist against Home Rule may still be to denounce ıt as 
‘‘English.”? ‘ This English strike’? was the phrase which killed 
the recent railway revolt, and it was chiefly used by the Unionist 
Press, both in Dublin and Belfast. All Ireland ıs becoming Irish. 
The same tendency is visible in the county districts. Landlords 
who have sold their properties, but are still living in their old 
houses, are becoming intensely patriotic. They are making friend- 
ships with the nfen who used to shoot at them. They are joining 
the Nationalists ın raids on the British Treasury. They are help- 
ing to form co-operative societies. They are reviving Irish in- 
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dustries. They are speaking politely of Ireland. And the Irish, 
always half in love with feudalism, open the door wide to the re- 
turning prodigal. 

We met many landlords of this new type. One bright memory 
of our tour will always be the delightful day which some of us spent 
on the estate of Sir Nugent Everard, that public-spirited landlord 
who is reviving ın Ireland her old industry of tobacco-growing. 
You see the West Indies ın the heart of Ireland—the waving fields 
of tHe tobacco plant, the great drying sheds, fragrant to the smell, 
the busy workmen, a picture of vigorous industry only too rare in 
Southern Ireland. A similar scene in Tipperary comes back to 
memory—a little room full of Irish farmers, their old landlord in 
the chair, starting a new co-operative society. 

Here ıs excellent work for the old landlord class—better than a 
fruitless exile or a sulky detachment—work that finds quick re- 
sponse, leadership that soon breeds ready followers, guidance 
which may bring a fresh treaty of peace between the classes. 


PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS. 


Why, indeed, should Irsh landlords hold aloof from Ireland? 
To serve an English party cry? To please the fanatics of the 
North? But the Unionists of the South are too civilised to be 
fanatics. Being actually a Protestant minority in Catholic 
provinces, they know that there 1s no substance in the fear of 
Catholic persecution. They Ive side by side with the Catholics of 
Southern Ireland—the most amiable and tolerant Catholics in 
Europe. They trade with them and dine with them. They sit 
with them on public bodies. They know them too well to listen 
with patience to the wild and whirling words of the Orange Party. 

One afternoon I paid a visit to the Protestant Cathedral 
of Killaloe, that beautiful spot on the Shannon where the English 
tourist can find finer scenery, better fishing, and greater comfort 
than in many a Scotch or English hostelry. This church 
1s, of course, the old Catholic Cathedral transferred to the 
Protestants at the Reformation, flanked by an Irish church 
dating from a period when Ireland knew a Christianity 
neither Roman nor Anglican. By the side of these old 
cathedrals, throughout Ireland, the ‘‘ Romans ” are now build- 
ing a brand-new set of Catholic churches, mainly out of Irish- 
American money ; and it ıs difficult to blame a Church robbed of tts 
earlier temples. Here, then, round this questiorf of the churches 
the passion might be expected to rage. But at Killaloe, by a 
peaceful arrangement between the creeds, Protestant and Catholic 
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are laid in the same churchyard, consecrated by a common 
Christianity, forgetting their divisions ın the equality of death. 

That 1s but one specimen of a sort of good-humoured concordat, 
very human and typically Irish, which seems to prevail throughout 
the South. Even in Southern Ulster, almost within sound of the 
Orange drum, Catholics and Protestants combine in the most 
friendly way over the division of seats on the local Boards. There 
is a story in Tipperary that once when a Protestant clergyman 
found himself short of a congregation on the eve of a visit from 
his Bishop, the Catholic priest ordered his flock to fill the vacant 
pews in the Protestant Church. That may bea legend. But it is 
far more typical of the relations that exist from day to day between 
Protestants and Catholics 1n the South of Ireland than are the 
frenzied inaccuracies of the Belfast Orangemen. 

We were visited at Cork by a deputation of Irish Protestant 
farmers, a remarkable and most worthy set of men, who might 
have sat to Seymour Lucas as models for a group of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides. They brought before us a case of severe boy- 
cotting—the case, now notorious, of a Mr. Kingston—and 
attempted to prove that the treatment was inspired by a religious 
motive. A morning’s full and patient investigation revealed the 
fact that this was a particularly acute case of the social trouble of 
the evicted tenant. We could find no connection between this case 
and religion. On the contrary, ıt happened that a similar incident, 
equally deplorable, and laid before us with equal wealth of detail 
in Southern Ulster, was the case of a Roman Catholic. 


e Dyinc HATREDS. 


“ But we have no chance ın public lıfe.” I heard that complaint 
from Protestant landlords living ın Dublin, but very rarely, if at 
all, from Protestant landlords living on their estates. Of course, 
the Protestants of the South are ın a minority, and ıt ıs not reason- 
able for them to expect the local influence and power of a majority. 
But that seems to be the expectation of many Irish Protestants. 
Thanks to the self-denying ordinance of the Nationalists, the Irish 
Protestants still have the prior claim to most of the Crown appoint- 
ments, whether in Dublin Castle or under the County Councils. 
No wonder it cuts them to the quick to see a local appointment go 
to a Nationalist Catholic. But is it really to be expected that Irish- 
men should vote for men who publicly abuse their race, or Catholics 
for men who denounce their creed? If that be tolerance, is not 
every English Conservative who votes against a Liberal and every 
English Liberal who votes against a Conservative still less tolerant ? 
Then every man of political principle 1s a man of intolerance. 
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Throughout the South of Ireland we found that where a 
Protestant comes forward as an Irish public man, leaving his 
religion out of politics, and anxious only for the good of Ireland, 
he has just as good a chance of success in local affairs as a Catholic. 
Even if he be known to be a Unionist ın general politics and a land- 
lord in his past record, he still sometimes succeeds—if he can keep 
a civil tongue in his head. So great, indeed, is the Irish respect 
for the ‘‘ Quality,” so deep-seated 1s their natural conservatism 
when ıt 1s freed from the challenge of race and creed, that it seems 
not at all unlikely that an Irish Parliament would contain a very 
fair proportion of the old Irish landed aristocracy. 

Monsters die hard, and there may be a last kick in the old dragon 
of religious hatred, especially if ıt be artificially galvanised back 
into life by the astute activities of the English political organiser. 
But it was our impression that Ireland—the best of Ireland—was 
now longing for peace. ‘‘ Appeasement”’ is the word of many 
movements, appeasement expressed sometimes in strangely war- 
like terms. Butt has its genuine side. That ıs to be seen in the 
co-operation of many old foes for public ends; ın a general reluct- 
ance to respond to the old war-cries. 

Not the least notable event of our tour was the speech in which 
Colonel Hutcheson Poe, the leader of the Devolutionists, an- 
nounced the readiness of his Party, which includes some of the 
ablest and best men in the country, to enter into a conference on 
the details of Home Rule. So perhaps even now the olive branch 
may bud. Perhaps even at the eleventh hour in the winter of our 
discontent this old problem of Irish Government, besmeared with 
tears and blood, may blossom, like the Christmas bloom of the 
Glastonbury thorn, into a white flower of peace. 


Is ir WELL? 


“ Why not leave well alone? Land Purchase ıs in full swing; 
“the congested districts are being broken up; the labourers’ 
“ cottages are being built; old age pensions are falling on the West 
“lıke manna. Why not leave well alone? ”’ 

That seems to be the last specious, desperate plea of those who 
find themselves Deaten on every other count of the Home Rule case. 

Why not leave well alone? Because all ıs not well. Because, 
in so far as Ireland 1s improving, every step ın her progress is 
hampered by the lack of a central self-governing authority. 

Because, unul Ireland has such an authority,” most of the Im- 
perial money, now being freely lent to her, ıs being imperilled by 
the poverty, helplessness, and irresponsibility of the country. 
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Because, until Ireland has a trustworthy central authority, all 
the present private efforts, admirable as steps to that end, are in 
danger of being wasted. For the traveller finds that, with all the 
improvements, the main grim facts of Ireland still remain—the bad 
roads, the expensive railways, the starved schools, the neglected 
waterways, the huge, expensive, embarrassing machinery of 
government. Dublin Castle, with all that it carries with it—an 
overstocked*bench, a huge, superfluous police force, an incompetent 
and sympathetic magistracy, a network of uncontrolled and gon- 
flicting Boards—all the discredited and extravagant machinery, 
now defended by none except the office-holders themselves, still 
bleeds Ireland white. 

You get the impression of a country out of gear—out at elbows— 
crying for the reformer’s thread and needle from every open rent 
of her tattered social mantle. Like grains poured into a leaky sack, 
the present remedies will flow away into waste unless the work 15 
completed. 


IRISH SCENES. 


There recur constantly to the mind those pictures of France 
before the Revolution, penned ın the seventeen hundred and eighties 
by that observant English farmer, the incomparable Arthur Young. 
There 1s the vignette of the worn woman, young ın years but old ın 
toil, climbing the hill with the burden on her back. You see that 
woman often still in Western Ireland. There is his picture of the 
empty roads and vacant rivers—the paralysis of movement, as of a 
country stricken with disease. The roads of Ireland, too, are 
empty, and her rivers vacant. We steamed down the Shannon for 
a whole day, and scarcely saw a single boat. Then there are 
Young’s pictures of the dilapidated towns and the harbours going 
to decay. So it 1s with Ireland to-day. The grass 1s growing on 
the quay of Galway, and the dockyard of Queenstown 1s half empty. 

The cities, indeed, show little sign of revival. The little towns 
still shiver 1n the robes of a past prosperity, their population halved, 
their houses empty and decayed, their factories windowless and 
ruined. Behind the fair fronts of the Dublin squares lie vast 
slums, homes of hunger, disease, and death. Cork—invincible 
Cork—still smiles at you; but ıt is the smile of Cinderella. Even 
Belfast, with all her air of energy and prosperity, rests on a swamp 
of misery, of women and children more terribly sweated than any 
other population ın these islands. Belfast cannot really stand apart 
in selfish isolation. She, too, is being dragged down by the 
poverty of Ireland. 

Ireland, 1n fact, is like a stricken patient who has for the moment 
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rallied. But she is not out of danger. She may have a relapse. 
She may yet perish unless the proper cure is administered. 


LAND PURCHASE. 


But if that cure be applied, then 1s her prospect most bright. For 
the cloud ıs lifting. The work of salvage has begun. Great heal- 
ing processes are going on. Given the crown to thig work, then 
Ireland may well look forward to a prosperous century. 

Take first Land Purchase, now extended to half the farms of 
Ireland. 

Walking in Tipperary one afternoon, we entered the house of 
one of the new purchasing tenants, and asked for tea. It was a 
comfortable, substantial dwelling, such as might do credit to a well- 
to-do English farmer, and we were entertained with the best of fare 
—home-made bread and cakes, Indian tea, excellent jam. Our 
courteous hostesses, mother and daughter, refused to accept a 
farthing for this hospitality. They talked to us with a freedom and 
independence that would have done credit to a French proprietor. 

There, in that little picture, multiplied by several hundred 
thousand, you have the best evidence of the work of Land Purchase 
for a people. Looking back, I compare it to the cringing tenants 
of the past, or to the silent, suspicious, precarious occupier of many 
an English homestead. What has produced the change in the 
Irish purchaser? Why, a terror has passed from their lıves—the 
terror of the land-agent and the bailiff, of the landlord himself if 
he were ever visible. Landlordism has gone from these districts, 
and its departure is like the removal of a great social and moral 
blight. A cloud has passed away, and the people breathe again. 
It 1s the best preparation for a free nation. 

All through these districts there 1s a new exhilaration in life, a 
new stimulus to action, a new confidence in the future. These 
farmers now speak their opinions more freely. There 1s nothing 
that they need fear. The general report is that, with the passing 
of the landlord terror, the Irish farming class as a whole are 
beginning to dress better, save more, and live more temperately. 

As to the future of Land Purchase, it 1s clear that Ireland will, 
and must, accomplish the work. There 1s at present a pause ın the 
rush—the eager rush, as ıt was—to the Commissioners. That 
pause may not be altogether a bad thing. The finance of the whole 
transaction may require overhauling before plunging farther. 
Some of these farmers have purchased at very high rates. Besides, 
remember the third great process of judicial reviston of rents under 
the Act of 1881 1s just beginning. The tenants who have purchased 
cannot go into the Courts. But the tenants who have not pur- 
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well pleasing to the vulgar, but ıt would have served no high or 
useful end. It ıs better, as Mr. Holland has done, to tell a plain 
story of public service, and to imitate, even when telling it, some- 
thing of that tremendous reticence which ın lıfe distinguished the 
hero of the story. 

William, Earl of Burlington, and eventually seventh Duke of 
Devonshire, who was Second Wrangler ın 1829, married in 
the same year Lady Blanche Howard, daughter of Lord 
Carlisle, and had three sons and one daughter * The eldest 
son was the subject of the present memoir Lord Burlington 
had been unhappy at school, and resolved to educate his 
sons at home. In the case of the eldest, this was a signal 
misfortune. For the heir-apparent to a great title and corre- 
sponding wealth to be educated among his fathers dependents 
1s the most spoiling of experiences. The son of a Southern 
planter, reared among the slaves who will soon be his own property, 
could scarcely be more unfortunately placed than an English boy, 
of vigorous body and imperious will, brought up among grooms 
and gamekeepers, and fed from his cradle on the thick flattery 
which 1s the appointed diet of an Eldest Son. If the youthful 
Cavendish had been sent to Eton, and surrounded from his twelfth 
year to his eighteenth by boys of equal :mportance, and for some 
portion of that time subjected to the rule of a vigorous fag-master, 
he would not have grown up in the calm assumption that all the 
world was made to give way to him, and that, while his own con- 
venience mattered a great deal, the convenience of other people 
was a negligible quantity. Mr. Holland puts the case very 
delicately when he says that “ Lord Hartington established early 
“in life the principle that little was to be expected of him ın the way 
“of etiquette.’ Some people thought him ‘‘ rude ” and “ spoilt ”’; 
and this was not wonderful, for his way of staring blankly when he 
was addressed, and presently uttering a half-formed ‘‘What®”’, was 


not a little disconcerting. ‘‘ He might arrive very late for dinner, 
“or possibly not at all. . . Life 1s certainly rather spoiling in 
“these minor respects to a young man of great position.” And 


the “ spoiling ” effect produced on the young man is not obliter- 
ated, but rather deepened, by years. When the Cabinet decided to 
drop an Education Bill at which Sir John Gorst, as Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council, had been toiling, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, then Gorst’s official chief, strolled into his room, and, after 
standing some time ın silence, with his back to the fire, said: 
“ Well, Gorst, your damned Bull’s dead.” These are the less 
desirable fruits ofa domestic education. 


* With reference to this union, Sydney Smith wrote, “ Euchd leads Blanche to the 
altar—~a strange choice for him, as she has not an angle about her ” 
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In October, 1851, Lord Cavendish went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and I have heard, from quarters wholly untainted by 
academic snobbery, that his mathematical faculty was unmustak- 
able, and that, ıf only he had chosen to read, he might have attained 
to something like his father’s distinction. However, as Lord 
Burlington noted in his diary, ‘‘ Cavendish is certainly fond of 
“ amusement ” ; and he took his fill of tt, as in afterlife, so also 
at Cambridge. In 1854 he graduated in the Second Class of the 
Mathematical Tripos, and now his future was a little uncertain. 
That he must some day be Duke of Devonshire was plain enough ; 
but what he was going to do with his life in the meantime was not 
so clear. He was fond of sport ın all its forms, of racing, and of 
gambling. He made the social round ın town and country, “and 
occasionally went abroad. But Lord Burlington was not satisfied 
with this rather desultory programme, and he took counsel with 
some old and intimate friends—one of them a Russell—as to the 
fitting career for a young man of great possessions. It was decided 
that in this case the young man’s character required the force of a 
strong excitement to divert ıt from unworthy pursuits, and 
stimulate ıt to activity. The friends in council agreed with Lord 
Roehampton in “ Endymion ” that there was “‘ no gambling like 
“ politics,” and ıt was decided that Lord Cavendish should stand 
at the next election for North Lancashire, which returned two 
members. The dissolution came in March, 1857, and Cavendish 
was returned unopposed as a Liberal, with a Conservative 
colleague. Next year he changed his name; for Lord Burlington 
succeeded his cousin as Duke of Devonshire, and Cavendish 
became Lord Hartington. . 

Now begins half a century of political life, which Mr. Holland 
has narrated with scrupulous fidelity. I propose to point out how 
perfectly, in all its parts and aspects, ıt illustrates the Ideal of 
Whiggery. 

The most important point should be taken first. A leading 
characteristic of the Whig mind was its irreligiousness. Charles 
Buller’s plea for the Established Chuich, ‘‘ Why, it’s the only 
“ thing that stands between us and religion,” sufficiently indicates 
the Whig view. But even Whigs sometimes—very rarely— 
deviated from their type; and Lord Burlington, himself one of the 
best of men, wrote on his son’s seventeenth birthday : “I trust_he 
“has strong religious feelings.” The rest is silence. Of those 
“ feelings ” and their effect on his life, not a word is said. We are 
told that when Hartington became Duke of Devonshire “‘ he did 
“ not appoint extreme men to livings’’; and “ there ıs nothing to 
“ show that at any time he took the slightest interest ın any purely 
“ecclesiastical questions.” Once when such questions were 
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invading the political area, he said to his Private Secretary : ‘‘ Can 
“you explain to me what ‘ Transubstantiation ’’ means, that they 
“are talking about? ” His biographer says that, as to the relation 
of Church and State, and the ideal of a Church, “ his views were 
‘not very different from those of Sir William Harcourt.” I 
cannot improve on that compendious and conclusive judgment. 

The finest characteristic of Whiggery was its devotion to civil 
freedom. Whether tyranny was attempted by the Crown or by the 
mob, by a corrupt Parliament or by a high-handed executive, the 
Whigs were its implacable foes. They believed that, in a free 
country, Government can only rest on the consent of the governed; 
and they supported, though not all of them with equal zeal, 
successive extensions of the suffrage. In this respect, Hartington 
was worthy of his Whig traditions. He supported, and was indeed 
partly responsible for, the Reform Bill brought ın by Russell and 
Gladstone in 1866. He supported the larger measure introduced 
by Derby and Disraeli in the following year. He was stirred to 
unusual activity by the Franchise Bull of 1884, and even mastered 
his prepossessions sufficiently to concur ın its extension to Ireland. 
It appears that, ın early manhood, he had sympathised with the 
Southern States of America ın their conflict with the North; but 
Mr. Holland seems to hint that his sentiments on this head 
changed as he grew older. On the Eastern Question, his con- 
stitutional hatred of enthusiasm, emotion, and rhetoric made him 
seem more indifferent to the sufferings of the Sultan’s victims than 
in truth he was; and in the question of Home Rule he based his 
action. in great part, on his conviction that under a Nationalist 
Parliament individual liberty would not be safe. No statesman’s 
career 1s absolutely consistent; but of Lord Hartington one might 
truly say what 1s inscribed on the place where his kinsman and 
mine was beheaded. ‘‘ He was a sincere lover of a temperate 
“ freedom ’’* 

Liberty, Fraternity, Equalıty—Lıberalısm loves all three equally ; 
not so Whiggery. The Whigs believed in Liberty, and served 
her with blood and brains and money; but they were the most 
confirmed inequalitarians, The bitter Lyndhurst, who hated them 
with his whole heart, said: “ Whiggery ıs a real and selfish 
“aristocracy ;” and the close ties of kinship which bound the Whigs 
together intensified the conviction that they were, socially as well 
as politically, the chosen people. Hartington held this creed not the 
less tenaciously because he never uttered ıt; but everyone who can 
remember his demeanour ın Parliament must have seen it in his 
manner and heard it in his voice. It was said, with much 
semblance of truth, that when some would-be fine people 


* William Lord Russell, beheaded-in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—1683 
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were lamenting the presence of a ‘“‘mob’’ in Hyde Park 
at some political demonstration, Hartington remarked, with his 
characteristic growl or grunt ‘‘ But there always ıs a mob 
“ın the Park, only some of the mobs are better dressed than 
“others.” Because he dressed anyhow, * travelled by the ’bus or the 
Underground, or whatever came handiest, and devoured with good 
appetite the hunches of bread and cheese and the maitton-chops 
which constitute an office-luncheon, people nurtured in the faith 
of Ourda fondly ımagıned that he did not realise his position. If 
they could have heard him doing the honours of Chatsworth or 
Hardwicke—a rare experience—they would have judged differently. 
“ As he had an evident deep pride of race, so he had ın equal 
‘“ measure a legitimate pride of possession, mitigated by his strong 
“ sense of responsibility.” When Lord Salisbury offered him the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Derbyshire, ın succession to his father, he 
replied that he ‘‘ could not even go through the form of demurring. 
‘‘ My father told me that he believed the office had been held by one 
‘of our family for over 200 years, and I know that he hoped that 
“I might succeed him.” 

“A deep pride of race; a legitimate pride of possession.’ In 
that conjunction you have the essential notes of an aristocracy, 
exhibited by no section of men more conspicuously than by the 
Whigs. Whiggery has always been on the side of property; and 
ıt was only natural that when Mr. Chamberlain launched his 
“ Unauthorised Programme,” Hartington should have begun to 
smell mischief. ‘‘ He defended Feudalism against Socialism, that 
“is, the administration of land by landowners, against the pro- 
“‘posed gradual transfer of administration to local authorities.”’ 
To Whig eyes, if Liberty was divine, so also was Property; and 
Equality must not hft its hand against the rights of ownership. 
The circumstances which took Hartington into Parliament have 
already been indicated ; and, indeed, the life of an idle M.P., turn- 
ing up now and then for a critical division, but spending the greater 
part of his time ın sport, or racing, or society, might have fitted in 
well enough with his temperament and habits. That Palmerston, 
the craftiest of Parliamentarians, should have wished to annex so 
great a name to the support of his Administration was only natural. 
It 1s not so easy to understand why Hartington consented to join. 
It certainly could not be that the eldest son of the Duke of Devon- 
shire hoped to gain social consideration, or needful emolument, by 
becoming Under Secretary for War. A Radical M.P. once said 
to the present writer, in a tone of snuffling admiration, ‘‘ Harting- 
“‘ton can’t be bought,” and grace restrained me from the too- 
obvious retort, ‘“ Can you?” All the minor incidents of office 
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It ıs impossible to suppose that all these reforms were congenial 
to Hartington. Indeed, his biographer tells us that he was ‘‘a 
“reluctant convert ” to the ballot. He himself says that he found 
the Irish Land Act ‘‘a hard morsel to swallow;’’ and his corre- 
spondence, all through those five years, shows frequent signs of 
unrest, coming to a head, now and then, ın a hint of resigna- 
tion. Nor was he on very happy terms with his chief. 
“Ths plait-minded Whig nobleman, educated at Cambridge 
“University, honestly endeavoured to follow this great man 
‘through the bewildering phases of his strange career, but there 
“was not much sympathy between the two men.” In one respect, 
and that an important one, they were, fortunately, in complete 
harmony. Hartington, as became a Whig, was a tenacious 
supporter of the rights of property; and there was no 
stauncher opponent of ‘‘ collective ownership ° than the son 
of the corn-merchant of Leith and Liverpool. Gladstone was 
always inclined to pay an even exaggerated homage to the claims 
of rank; he held that a young aristocrat who forsook (even partially) 
the amusements proper to his age and class, 1n order to devote him- 
self to the public service, was entitled to the warmest admiration ; 
and he had, from first to last, a sincere respect for Hartington’s 
capacity and character. But the two men could never get on 
together. Again and again, as this record shows, Hartington 
misunderstood his chief’s language, misconstrued his motives, 
misapprehended his designs. The two men had little enough in 
common, even in the sphere of opinion, but nothing ın the sphere 
of policy and method. Hartington had the plainest, simplest, most 
direct mind in the wogld; governed his life by common-sense, and 
was wholly impervious to sentiment, emotion, and rhetoric. 
Gladstone’s intellect, rapid and piercing, was dominated by 
passion ; all his opinions were articles of faith; he always believed 
that words, if sufficiently multiplied, could undo facts; and he had 
an unbounded power of self-deception. Mr. Holland applies to 
him the saying of St. Augustine. Quod vult, non quod est, credit 
qu cupit errare 

That with temperaments so contrariant, and opinions, in many 
respects, so dissimilar, the two men worked together, without open 
rupture, for ten years, proves in Gladstone a certain magnanimity 
with which he was not always credited ; and ıt shows ın Hartington 
the truly Whiggish habit of sticking. at any cost, to the Party. 
By slow degrees, the Whigs had come to admit that the Party 
included some Radicals, but they considered themselves by very 
much the most important part of it, and it was sacred ın their eyes. 
To “ keep the party together,” to avoid ruptures, to compose dis- 
sensions, and to present an unbroken front to the Tores, had 
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always been the Whig policy; and Hartington, a Whig to the 
backbone, stuck to his party and to the Government, through 
endless vicissitudes; not indeed without secret qualms and timely 
threats, but without a word or deed which would give the Tories 
occasion to exult. To a man of his nature and habits, 
retirement into private life would, at any moment, have been an 
unspeakable relief ; but he took office, and held ıt almost to his life’s 
close, because he “‘ felt the true feudal doctrine that gteat property 
“and social position are only rightly held on tenure by public 
“service.” 
The Liberal Government had for some time been visibly 
declining in public favour, when in January, 1874, Gladstone 
announced a dissolution. The result was a Conservative majority. 
Gladstone and his colleagues resigned, and Lord Beaconsfield 
became Prime Minister. All this had been to some extent expected, 
though not by Gladstone; but what had not been expected— 
what now upset everyone’s calculations—was that Gladstone 
announced that he would not continue to lead the Liberal Party. 
He would appear occasionally during the approaching session, 
but beyond that he would not pledge himself. His own account 
of the arrangement was: “‘ For 1874 there was a sort of compromise, 
‘without prejudice. As having a title to some rest, I was not a 
“very regular attendant, but did not formally abdicate.’’ The 
formal abdication came in January, 1875, and then the Liberal 
Party, amid much heart-burning and confusion, approached the 
election of a leader in the House of Commons. The last words are 
important, for Gladstone always insisted that he resigned his trust 
to Lord Granville, and that therefore Granyille was the leader of 
the Liberal Party asa whole. But the leadership in the Commons 
was a much more vital matter. Practically, the choice lay between 
- Hartington and Forster; and, roughly, the Whigs supported 
Hartington; the Radicals, Forster But the real difficulty was to 
_ induce Hartington, tf the choice should fall on him, to accept the 
post. He ‘‘ did not think he could endure the toleration he would 
“ have to put up with from the Radicals,’’ and “‘ nothing would ın- 
“duce him to have his name put up in opposition to Forster.” 
Eventually, Forster declined to be nominated, and at a meeting of 
Liberal Members of Parliament Hartington was chosen without 
a division. So his fate had found him, and there was no escape. 
The new Leader was now forty-two years old. He had sat in the 
House for eighteen years; and no man of a corresponding age and 
Parliamentary position had made so few speeches. He regarded 
his future with something less than his habitual equanimity. He 
wrote to his father: ‘‘ How I shall get on, Heaven only knows; ” 
but a strong word of encouragement came from the quarter best 
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qualified to give ıt. ‘‘ Those,’? wrote Gladstone, ‘‘ who are now 
“* choosing you will be perhaps surprised—certainly pleased—when 
“they come to know by experience the quantity of available 
“ material, pith, and manhood that ıs in you.” 

To lead the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, with 
Gladstone sitting as an independent member at one’s side, and 
prepared to chip into the debate at any moment, was indeed an 
alarming task; but Hartington was sustained by the consciousness 
that every Whig, in or out of Parliament, wished him well? and 
relied on him to overrule the extreme men, such as Fawcett and 
Dilke, and their frequent allies, the Irish Home Rulers. During 
the sessions of 1875 and 1876, he found his task rather 
easier than he had expected. He conducted the regular business 
of oppositton with moderation and good sense; the Radicals, 
though they murmured, did not rebel; and Gladstone kept silence 
even from good words, though we cannot doubt that ıt was pain 
and grief to him. But this halcyon calm did not last more than 
two years, and then it was interrupted by a tempest which com- 
pletely broke up the weather. 

In the autumn of 1875, an insurrection of the Christian subyects 
of the Porte had broken out in Bulgaria. The Turkish Government 
had suppressed the insurrection, and had then indulged in a 
hideous orgy of massacre and outrage. When the rumour of these 
horrors reached England public indignation woke spontaneously ; 
but Hartington was not the man for the emergency. Huis 
mind worked very slowly, and he had a morbid dread 
of enthusiasm and exaggeration. His sympathies were on 
the right side, but he seemed unwilling to avow them. 
The feeling of the Liberal Party demanded prompter 
action and more emphatic speech; and what ıt demanded 
Gladstone supplied. He flung himself into the crusade 
against Turkey with a vigour which, even ın his prime, he had 
never displayed. In Parliament, on the platform, in the public 
Press, ın private correspondence—wherever he could make his 
voice heard—he thundered against the Turk, the Tory, and the 
Times. ‘‘ He believed that he was leading the sound-hearted 
“ people of this country to fight in the cause of freedom against 
‘‘alllied powers of darkness—the spirit of Judaism incarnate in 
“ Disraeli, the spirit of ancient Rome acting through the Vatican, 
“ the spirit of Islam embodied in the Sultan, and the spirit of Im- 
‘‘perialism latent ın the English aristocracy. He believed him- 
‘* self to be God’s instrument.” So says Mr. Holland, and shows 
us that Hartingten and the Whigs generally did not share that 
belief. With excellent self-command, Hartington jogged along; 
but as 1877 and 1878 went by, he felt increasingly that he was 
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being brushed aside from his titular leadership. A few Whigs 
doggedly supported him, but three-fourths of the Liberal Party, and 
all its fighting and adventurous element, were sworn to Gladstone’s 
standard. Hfartington’s discomfiture reached its height tn the 
winter of 1879, when Gladstone made that celebrated progress 
through Midlothian which marked the climax of his career. Glad- 
stone had now, whether he intended it or not, resumed the actual 
leadership of the Liberal Party; and Hartington,” who never 
encduraged himself in illusions, thought that the tıme had come 
to resign an office which had ceased to be a reality. Had he 
been left to his own devices he would certainly have taken this step, 
but his Whig allies and his Party-whips implored him to hold his 
hand. It was felt that the Liberal Party would have a better chance 
of victory at the General Election, which was impending, tf it 
were united under one flag, than if it approached the polls with the 
rival cries of ‘‘ Gladstone ” and ‘‘ Hartington.”” The Chief Whip 
sagaciously observed that ‘‘ those who follow Mr. Gladstone will 
“all join him in following Hartington, whereas there are many 
“who call themselves Moderate Liberals, but who would not move 
“a finger to support Mr. Gladstone.” These counsels prevailed, 
and Hartington, true as usual to the Party, consented to remain at 
his post of thankless duty. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 24th of March, 1880, and at 
Easter the Liberals returned with a majority of 100 over Tories and 
Home Rulers combined. Lord Beaconsfield resigned without 
meeting the new Parliament, and on the 22nd of Apri! Hartington, 
in obedience to Queen Victoria’s command, went down to Windsor. 
As controversy has sometimes arisen about what actually ensued, 
it ıs best to give Hartington’s own account of 1t-— 

“ The advice which Lord Hartington gave to the Queen from 
“first to last was that H.M. should send for Mr. Gladstone, and 
“ consult him as to the formation of a Government, and that, if he 
“ should be willing to undertake the task, she should call upon him 
‘to form an Administration. Lord H. had, up to that time, had 
“no communication with Mr. G. on the subject, and did not know 
‘what his views as to returning to office might be. With the 
“ Queen’s permission, Lord H., on his return from Windsor, in- 
““formed Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, but no other person, 
“of what had passed between H.M. and himself, and neither Lord 
“ H. nor any other person is at liberty now to make those com- 
““munications public. From the time when Lord H. was first sent 
“for to Windsor to the time when Mr. G. was sent for by the 
‘“ Queen, Lord H. neither saw nor communicated with any of his 
“‘friends or former colleagues, except Lord Granville and Mr. 
““Gladstone.’’ Those words were written ın 1892; and since that 
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time a full account of what passed between the Queen and Harting- 
ton has been given, on Hartington’s relation, ın Gladstone’s Life. 
We now know the Queen desired him to ascertain whether he was 
right ın his belief that Gladstone would not act ın a Ministry except 
as Prime Minister. The answer was exactly what Hartington fore- 
saw, and next day he returned to Windsor, this time accompanied 
by Granville. They reported Gladstone’s reply to the Queen’s 
enquiry, and jointly advised that she should send for Gladstone, 
and ask him to form a Government. Her Majesty consented; the 
statesmen returned to London; and before dinner that evening 
Gladstone had kissed hands and was for the second time Prime 
Minister of England. In describing these events to the present 
writer, twelve years after they occurred, the Duke of Devonshire 
said: “ I declined what I felt was an impossible task, with Glad- 
“ stone occupying an irresponsible position outside the Govern- 
“ment. But, 1f I had consented, I should have had no difficulty in 
‘forming a Cabinet. Harcourt was very anxious to join.” Mr. 
Holland says: ‘‘ Hartington, who had a real distaste for leadership, 
‘(was forced to undertake it in 1875, because Gladstone then had 
“« persuaded himself that he no longer desired to lead. He was 
“ deprived of the rewarding honour, to which no man can be 
“ absolutely indifferent, of being Prime Minister, because Glad- 
t stone had recovered from his illusion.” 

In the Administration now formed, Granville took the Foreign 
Office and Hartington the India Office, though he would have pre- 
ferred the Governor-Generalship of India. On the 2nd of May, 
1880, Archbishop Tait, describing the annual dinner of the Royal 
Academy, says: ‘‘ Gladstone was sitting between his two tame 
“ elephants, Granville and Hartington.” One of the two was 
tame indeed; but the other had reserves of resistance ın his nature, 
which before long were roused into activity. 

“ Lord Hartington,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘ began his new term 
“ of administration ın a mood neither joyous nor sanguine ” ; and 
yet for the next three years things went tolerably well. The 
Afghan War was brought to an end, and Hartington defended the 
evacuation of Kandahar in one of the most powerful speeches which 
he ever made. ‘‘ We go away now because we do not want 
“ Kandahar, and because we have no right to be there.’ That was 
the Whig all over. No sympathy with glittering policies, no false 
shame about imaginary loss of “‘ prestige ” ; but simply reason and 
justice. We do not want Kandahar; therefore it is foolish to stay. 
We have no right to be there; therefore we ought to go. On the 
6th of May, 1882, the long tragedy of Irish discontent culminated 
in the murders in the Phoenix Park. Hartington had stoutly sup- 
ported Forster, the Chief Secretary, in his demand for coercive 
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powers; and, since the Act of 1881, which gave those powers, was 
soon to expire, he was anxious for a new and stronger Crimes Act. 
But he felt that it was time to release the political suspects, includ- 
ing Parnell, whom Forster had summarily imprisoned under the 
expiring Act. He took very much the same line as he had taken 
about Kandahar. ‘‘ When the moment arrived when we could no 
‘longer say that their continued detention was required for the 
“safety of the country, at that moment we were not only 
“justified, but absolutely compelled, to agree to their 
“release.” Forster resigned; and two days after this speech 
was delivered, Lord Frederick Cavendish, who had been 
appointed to succeed Forster as Chief Secretary, was foully 
murdered when attempting to save the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Burke, from a gang of assassins armed with surgical 
knives. All England sickened and shuddered at the crime; but 
the stoicism of Hartington’s nature stood him in good stead. His 
brother had been murdered, his father’s old age rendered desolate, 
and a united family shattered; but these things made no difference 
to public policy. After his brother’s murder, he was no more hostile 
to Ireland than before. He had always believed that the abolition 
of known grievances and the firm administration of law were our 
main duties ın Ireland; and the tragedy of the 6th of May was 
powerless to dislodge him from that position. 

At the end of 1882 there was a rearrangement of Ministerial 
places, and Hartington went back to his old seat at the War Office. 
So began the least successful, and, one would think, the least 
agreeable period of his lıfe. Alexandria had been occupied by our 
forces in the previous July; and now Hartington became respon- 
stble for that long series of perversities, blunders, and self-contra- 
dictions which was called our military policy in Egypt. For the 
crowning and most tragical folly of all—the despatch of Generat 
Gordon—Hartington, as Secretary of State for War, had, of 
course, a special responsibility. But it was a venture so extra- 
ordinarily unlike the prosaic and businesslike methods in which 
his soul delighted, that his part ın it is inexplicable When ıt was 
done, and repentance was all too late, one of the Ministers who 
had concurred in it said. ‘‘We were proud of our- 
selves yesterday—are you sure that we did not commit a 
“gigantic foily? Gordon left England for Khartoum on the 
18th of January, 1884 He was killed on the 26th of January, 188s. 
The whole of the intervening year was spent by Hartington in 
fruitless and belated endeavours to mend the error; to accomplish 
the purpose for which Gordon had been sent, and to save the hero’s 
life. But his mental slowness, his extreme deliberation ın making 
decisions, and the fact that he was working in a divided Cabinet, 
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hampered him at every step. It 1s a miserable history as regards 
all concerned; but Hartington emerges from ıt with neither less 
nor greater credit than can be claimed for Gladstone or the rest of 
his colleagues. 

Gladstone’s second administration was terminated by a defeat 
on an amendment to the Budget, June 8, 1885. ‘‘ Probably no 
“man in the Liberal Government was more relieved by its ter- 

‘mination than was Lord Hartington, and he must have enjoyed 

‘ more than usually, this same week of June, the Ascot races. 

“ Ascot Week 1s a good moment for release.” True, and Horse: 
racing 1s a truly Whiggish recreation. He had now left behind 
him for ever the embarrassments which attend on the effort to 
“ mde two horses at once,” 2.e , to serve in a Whig-Radical com- 
bination. From this point on, events may be hastily summarised 
Parliament was dissolved ın November, and the General Election 
resulted ın a tie between Liberals (of all shades) and Tories plus 
Parnellites. In December, Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home 
Rule was announced. When Parliament met in January, 1886, 
Gladstone promptly defeated the Tory Government by the aid of 
the Irish vote, and on the 1st of February he became Prime 
Minister for the third time, and addressed himself to the task of 
framing a plan of Home Rule. Of course, he asked Hartington 
to join him, and, equally of course, Hartington declined. It was 
useless to press him with abstract considerations about the greater 
or lesser amounts of local self-government which can be allowed to 
exist under central control. All these pribbles and prabbles, 
though they delight theorists and constitution-mongers, and 
sedentary persons who look at politics through study-windows, 
failed signally to touch this practical crisis. ‘‘ We do not mean 
“the same thing,” said Hartington to a busybody, who pleaded 
the merits of ‘‘ autonomy” ; and he decided to remain outside. ‘‘No 
‘Risks’? had ever been the motto of the Whigs; and Hartington 
had no mind to face the enormous risk which fascinated Gladstone. 
There can be no need to recapitulate the events of the summer of 
1886. Their concrete result 1s known to all men. Gladstone 
appealed to the country for its judgment on Home Rule, and 
received an answer which he did not expect. He said to the present 
writer. ‘I was assured by the experts that we should sweep the 
“country.” But, ın spite of the experts, the result of the election 
gave a majority of 110 against Home Rule. Gladstone retired; 
and Lord Salisbury, gracefully recognising the enormous part 
which Hartington had played ın the defeat of Gladstone’s policy, 
recommended thåt he should become Prime Minister at the head 
of a Coalition Government. But here, again, the Whig stepped tn. 
Hartington saw that, 1f he became head of a Government which 
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must rely for its main support on Tory votes, those Unionists 
who remained Liberals would probably fall away from him. 
The Liberal resistance to Home Rule would devolve on Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends, whose position would shortly become 
“untenable, and the Liberal Party as a whole would soon become 
identified with Home Rule. Thus, for the second time, Hartington « 
declined the crown of a statesman’s reasonable ampition. Yet 
one more such chance remained. At the end- of 1886 Lord 
Randolph Churchill's sudden resignation threw the Unionist Party 
into most perplexing confusion. Lord Salisbury offered to resign 
the Premiership, and wished Hartington to take it. The Queen 
wrote strongly in the same sense; but the consideration which 
governed his refusal in the previous summer governed it again. 
After it was settled, he doubted if he had “done right.” His 
biographer has no doubt that he did wrong, and closes the episode 
with this question ‘‘ Has any other Englishman refused three 
“ times to be First Minister of the Crown, or ıs this a ‘record’? ” 
The next few years were uneventful. Hartington continued to 
offer an opposition of rock-like solidity to the policy of Home Rule, 
which monopolised Gladstone’s later years; but the controversy 
became, year by year, less exciting. In 1891 he succeeded his father 
in the Dukedom of Devonshire, and in the following year he 
married “his most intimate frend of nearly thirty years,” the 
Dowager Duchess of Manchester. In 1893 he made a powerful 
speech in moving the rejection of Gladstone’s second Home Rule 
Bill. The Bill was thrown out by 419 votes to 41, and, as Mr. 
Holland, quoting Cromwell, justly observes, ‘‘ not a dog barked ”’ 
Gladstone, who had become Prime Minister for the fourth time 
in 1892, retired finally ın 1894, and was succeeded by Lord 
Rosebery, whose Administration lasted for fifteen months. In June, 
1895, he was beaten on a snap-division in the House of Com- 
mons, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. ‘‘ Now from even 
“the most sanguine breast had vanished the hope of a reunion of 
“the Liberal Party on the basis which had existed before Home 
“ Rule came up,” and Hartington accepted the post of Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council in the new administration. That administration 
lasted through all the miseries of the South African War and the 
Khaki Election of 1900, and was still in full vigour when, 1n 1903, 
Mr. Chamberlain startled England by proclaiming the revival of a 
Protectionist policy. The controversy 1s still with us, and tts lead- 
ing incidents are fresh ın remembrance. For our present purpose, 
“it 1s only necessary to say that Hartington, Whig in all things, was 
pre-eminently Whig in his loyalty to Free Trade. He was no 
dogmatist. He rather distrusted abstract speculation in political 
economy, as in every other department of thought, and, at the 
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insistent bidding of his eae Mr. Chamberlain had joined 
the Tory Government at the same time as himself—he honestly re- 
examined the old arguments for and against the new policy, and 
came.to the definite conclusion that ıt was bad. His judgment was 
shared by some of his colleagues. For defending Free Trade, Mr. 
Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord George Hamilton 
were made to resign, and the Duke ought to have followed them. 
But here again his fatal slowness intervened. ‘‘ Both merits and 
“ defects of the original character tell more decidedly towards the 
“end of a man’s career, lıke the bias in a bowl, as the dynamic force 
“‘ decreases.” The Duke’s innate slowness became a “‘ lethargic 
“ habit,’’ and made it increasingly difficult for him to keep pace with 
the movements of other minds. He was also, on his own showing, 
rather deaf; and ıt is not unnatural to surmise that, during Cabinet 
discussions, his thoughts sometimes travelled from the arid regions 
of finance and commerce to the more cheerful scenes of sport and 
society. Perhaps, when his body was in Downing-street, his mind 
was at Newmarket. But, whatever was the cause of his delay, the 
Duke did not resign when those who held with him resigned or were 
driven out. The situation was further complicated by the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain also resigned, in order that he might have full 
liberty to prosecute the policy of ‘‘ Fiscal Reform,” and the Duke 
judged ıt best to remain; but his decision “‘ left him in a torment- 
“ing state of mind.’ ‘‘ He felt that the Ministers who had re- 
‘signed must think that he had not stood by them, for his ex- 
‘‘ planations did not satisfy his own keen sense of honour and 
“loyalty.” On the ist of October Mr. Balfour made a public 
speech, which so defined his attitude towards Tarıf Reform that 
the Duke perceived at last the parting of the ways. He resigned 
on the 2nd of October; and his resignation probably did as much 
to secure the victory of Free Trade as any single action throughout 
the whole campaign. 

Thus ended the Duke’s career, and surely tt was an ending 
which well became ‘‘ The Last of the Whigs.” He lived to see the 
trrumph of Free Trade at the General Election of 1906, but ıt was 
accompanied by other incidents less pleasing to him. ‘‘ Campbell- 
“ Bannerman,” he wrote, “‘ seems prepared to go any lengths, and 
“Asquith, Haldane, and Co. will do nothing effectual to stop 
“hım.” Tempus abire. The end came suddenly, though not 
without some previous signs of failing health, on the 24th of March, 
1908. His last words were. ‘“‘ Well, the game ıs over, and I am 
“not sorry.” 

““Throughout® his political career his attitude was that 
‘of a man refusing to be hurried.” Such ıs Mr. Holland’s 
epitome of tHe Duke’s record, and it strikes the distinctive note 
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HE fifth resolution of the Lambeth Conference Report, 1908, 
declares that ‘‘the Church to-day has no greater need than that 
“the clergy should be better trained, and that opportunities of 
“* good training should be made more numerous.”’ Also, in the 
recently issued report of the Archbishop’s Committee on Church 
Finance (a strong committee representative of the deliberate judg- 
ment, both clerical and lay, in the Church of England), the train- 
ing of candidates for the ministry occupies the first and most 
prominent place. ‘This training lies at the root—it is, indeed, the 
only hope—of all statesmanlike proposals for effective Church 
finance. ‘‘ Give us a good and rightly-trained ministry,’’ said a 
thoughtful layman at one of our recent Diocesan Conferences, 
“and we will undertake that such a ministry 1s well provided for.” 
An effective ministry 1s sure to be well maintained. It is the 
defects of the ministry which largely account for the inadequacy 
of its maintenance. 

Not only this. But the maintenance of the Christian faith 
among the people, not less, but more, than the maintenance of the 
ministry, 1s deeply involved ın the character and quality of minis- 
terial training. Man 1s always and everywhere interested in 
religion. His disbeliefs, like his beliefs, are a witness to this 
interest. He must first violate his nature, and become abnormal, 
before he can grow indifferent to religion. Naturally and 
normally he is religious; otherwise he could not be in the image 
and after the sımılıtude of God. There 1s some particle of divinity 
in every man; else he would be other, and less, than human. To 
borrow a term from physical science, there ıs a divine protoplasm 
in man a spiritual germ. He may stifle this protoplasm, starve 
this germ, perhaps finally kill ıt. But originally ın all men it was 
there. And the great office of religion 1s to develop this proto- 
plasm, to quicken and nourish this germ, to cultivate and cherish 
it, until at length ıt becomes like a great and beautiful tree, bring- 
ing forth precious fruit both for the individual’s own strengthen- 
ing and for the blessing of his race. In this great office the 
munisters of religion are called upon to take a prominent and 
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powerful part. It ıs theirs to proclaim and bring home to the 
consciousness of their fellows that all irreligion 1s inhumanity, and 
that to be truly human man must endeavour to be God-like This 
is the grand and lofty function of the ministry. A glosious 
function, indeed, yet not less difficult than glorious. 

It seems sometimes taken for granted that ministers, like poets, 
are born, not made. In rare instances, andina limited sense, this 
supposition may be true. There are men of genius ın religion, as 
in imagination. But gentus, as a rule, is the child of many toils 
and much training. An untrained genius 1s often erratic, more 
often still impotent. The best poets have had not only inspira- 
tion, but application. They have replenished their minds with 
great stores of knowledge. They have laboured incessantly at 
form, rhythm, expression. They have been diligent students, 
well-trained workers. You cannot create a Dante, or a Shake- 
speare, or a Browning out of a vacuum. True genius abhors a 
vacuum The Inferno, the Purgatorio, the Paradiso are not only 
vast flights of genius, they are the fruits of a still vaster toil. The 
writings of Shakespeare and Browning, and all the great poets, 
are works, the fruit of work, incessant, well-trained work. Hence, 
also, in turn they work on the minds of other men. Truly, no 
man’s works can work unless he himself has been a worker—a 
trained and skilled artificer in his work. 

It is so also with the ministers of religion. Even the religious 
genius cannot make the most of his genius without careful training 
and continuous labour. Genius without work may lend him wings 
for his chariot; but ıt ıs only genius with work that can safely 
guide his chariot, and give him strength to carry his fellow-men 
along with him As for the bulk of religious ministers who 
cannot claim a place in the ranks of genius—for them training in 
their work ıs literally indispensable, if their work is to tell with 
steady power on the fears and hopes, the needs and ideals, the 
faith and conduct of those to whom they minister. It 1s their lack 
of training which accounts for much of their ineffectiveness. 
They have good desires, but, through ignorance of method, they 
do not know how to bring these desires to good effect Not them- 
selves, but the inadequacy of thetr training, ts frequently the cause 
of the inadeqiiacy of their ministrations. 

What, then, are among the sufficient elements ın the sufficient 
training of a sufficient ministry? In a short paper there 1s not 
room to delineate, far less to discuss, the whole of these elements 
in detail. I can only touch on those which, to me at least, seem 
fundamental and necessary, beginning from tie lowest and at 
each stage mounting higher. 

(1) First comes the physical training. Man’s body 1s not man; 
but it 1s a very important part of the present constitution of his 
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manhood. It is not only the temporary residence of his soul; ıt 
is also his proper instrument for the expression and communica~- 
tion of the thoughts of his mind and the motions of his heart to the 
souls of his fellow-men. All normal spiritual commerce between 
mortal men has to be carried on through the material agency of the 
body. No other regular means of communication ts yet available. 
What other means of communication we may reach unto after 
death we do not know, what we do know ıs that the body 1s the 
appointed means of this intercommunication now. The channel 
of language, whether by mouth or pen, is a bodily channel. The 
sources of utterance rise in the mind, but its streams flow through 
the body. Good utterance depends on physical conditions. A 
cramped mouth, stammering lips, a stiff tongue, feeble vocal 
chords, a narrow chest, make clear and strong utterance impossible 
Seeing, then, that utterance plays so large a part in the work of the 
ministry, physical capacity for the work, and notably vocal 
capacity, should be regarded as a primal qualification. No blind 
man can be a painter, no deaf man a musician, no cripple a soldier, 
no shortsighted man a sailor. We test the eyes of candidates for 
the navy, the physique of men for the army; why not, therefore, 
the chests and throats and mouths of candidates for the ministry ? 
It is not enough that a man has brains and devoted desires for the 
army or the navy, unless he has eyes with which his brains can 
see or legs on which his devotion can move. Similarly with the 
munistry of religion. Inasmuch as an effectual ministry so largely 
depends on effectual utterance, 1f men possess not the physical 
capacities for effectual utterance, they are naturally and necessarily 
disqualified for the ministry. An examination in chest measure- 
ment, in vocal power and clarity, should be the first of all ex- 
aminations for the ministerial calling. God has so ordered the 
constitution of things that ends depend on means, functions on 
organs. It is, therefore, ın harmony with the divine ordering that 
a man should be required to prove that his organs of utterance are 
complete and sound before he 1s admitted to a vocation whose effec- 
tiveness 18 so intimately conditioned by utterance. In the ministry 
that 1s not first in order, albeit in value, which 1s spiritual, but 
that which 1s physical; afterwards that which is spiritual. To 
ordain to the ministry men physically unfit for ıt ıs to ordair. them 
to a ministry stillborn. 

But the training of powers ıs only second ın importance to their 
possession. An untrained faculty 1s commonly worthless. Men 
may have the strength of vocal giants, yet be as helpless as 1n- 
articulate babes to make their voices understood. They may sen | 
forth vast volumes of sound without any distinction or utility in 
the sounds. The din crashes on their audience, but the meaning 
of the din is imperceptible. It ıs the office of vocal training to 
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eliminate from the practice of reading and speaking both shout- 
ing and mumbling, with every affectedness and artificiality of every 
kind. The best of all voices ıs the natural voice, and the best of 
all voice-cultures 1s the culture of naturalness. What 1s called 
voice-production is often only voice-perversion. Artful tricks are 
destructive of all genuine art, including that of elocution. The 
first condition of good reading and good speaking 1s truth—truth 
of tone, truth of expression, deep sympathy with the truth of what 
is spoken or said, evoking a sympathetic attention ın those who 
listen to ıt. For the fulfilment of this primary condition, both 
natural gifts and much training in naturalness are needed. All 
voice-training which does not conceal the training is imperfect. 
Nothing 1s easier in reading than to be histrionic and artificial ; 
nothing harder than to be simple and natural. More than this. 
Neither artificial reading nor artificial speaking carries conviction 
with it. It 1s necessary to speak naturally ın order to persuade, 
therefore the ministers of religion, whose great work 1s to persuade, 
should be assiduously trained in the study of naturalness, and give 
all diligence to that study. Through lack of this training, multi- 
tudes of ministers, often earnest men, lose their hold over those to 
whom they minister. 

(2) Next to good physical training comes good intellectual train- 
ing. Unless the Christian religion ıs presented reasonably, ıt 
will never command the allegiance of reasoning men. Reason is 
a mighty power, and covers an immense field. Yet, for the right 
use of reason, both discipline and knowledge are necessary. The 
ratiocinative faculty ıs a dangerous weapon ın the hands of ignor- 
ance. The better a man argues from wrong premises, the worse 
and more mischievous his conclusions are, and the strongest 
security against wrong premises is a liberal education in wide 
learning The wider a man’s education 1s the less likely 1s he to be 
a narrow man; and narrowness ıs one of the deadliest foes to a 
religion whose motive powers are comprehensive reason and in- 
finite love. A good general education, therefore, should be an 
essential part of clerical training. Before any specialisation begins 
the foundations of knowledge should be laid strong and broad. A 
specialist who 1s and never has been aught but a specialist, 1s 
commonly a poor and ineffective specialist. Even for good and 
powerful specialisation a liberal education ıs a healthy pre- 
requisite. In all specialisation there ıs an inherent tendency to 
harden and contract the mind, to put the special subject ın a false 
focus, to lose its true proportion to other subjects, and place an 
unduly professional value on it. The danger of this tendency is 
greatly increased unless the mind ıs enlarged and rendered flexible 
by the study of other subjects, and the habit of ascribing their just 
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value to these subjects ıs well fixed, before the cramping influence 
of specialisation sets ın. 

This enlargement and emancipation of the mind by an en- 
lightened and liberal education 1s peculiarly needful for those 
whose office 1s to teach special subjects. Otherwise their teach- 
ings will run in a groove, their horizon will be limited, their store 
of illustrations be soon emptied, and their listeners will quickly 
cease to be‘interested and will grow inattentive. Particularly will 
this be the case when a specialist 1s teaching an audience of non- 
specialists. The first requirement of a teacher 1s to get into touch 
with the taught. Unless there be intellectual sympathy between 
the master and his disciples, the disciples will criticise, but not 
follow their master. 

From these general dangers, attaching to all specialisation, 
specialisation ın theology ıs not exempt. On the contrary, ıt ts 
pre-eminently prone to them. For theology, which has been 
denominated ‘‘ the queen of sciences,” involves in its pursuit more 
than any other science, feelings, emotions, and sentiments. In 
studying physics, or even metaphysics, ıt 1s possible largely to 
control the personal factor, and to work in the clear, dry light of a 
calm detachment. In studying theology, this detached and 
tranquil condition of mind 1s almost unattainable. The conciu- 
sions of theological study are so nearly related to the personal 
destiny of the student, his ideals and aspirations, the pre-supposi- 
tions of his early life and education, his fears and hopes, some- 
times even his dreams and ambitions, that his heart and affections 
are more deeply engaged during the course of this than of any other 
study. Hence the singular importance of severe mental culture, 
of strenuous discipline in methods of pure reasoning, of a liberalis- 
ing acquaintance with other branches of knowledge, beforé enter- 
ing on the special study of theology itself. It 1s difficult to 
point to many men, far less many teachers of men, whose lifelong 
and exclusive study has been theology, who have not been narrow 
men, often bigots, and not infrequently arrogant judges and per- 
secutors of those whose opinions differed from or were oppugnant 
to their own. When a clergyman falls into this lean and rigid class, 
his influence over his enlightened fellow-men 1s gone. Hence the 
supreme need of an expansive general education for the clergy 
before they start on their theological education. In some Christian 
communities a degree ın arts, or letters, or science 1s required from 
candidates for the ministry as the first preliminary for their minis- 
terial vocation. Well would it be for the cause of religion if this 
requirement were exacted in every Christian community. Doubt- 
less, men may be good pioneer evangelists without such pre- 
liminary culture, although they would be better evangelists with 
it, but for settled clergymen, whose function is not merely to- 
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exhort but to instruct, to edify not less than to arouse, this culture 
in an age of general reading and critical inquiry seems indispens- 
able. 

(3) Thirdly, the training of the clergy should be a conspicuously 
moral training. By morals, in this connection, I do not mean 
such matters as temperance, soberness, chastity, honesty, industry, 
gentleness, meekness, hatred of malice, envyings and bitterness; 
love of simplicity, fairness, charity. Such morals in a clergyman 
I take for granted. otherwise his ordination is hypocrisy super- 
added to immorality. What I mean by the moral training of the 
clergy is their training in the discernment of truth, and a fearless 
courage in their devotion to this discernment. The bulk of men 
are idolaters of truthless imaginations: they mistake the shows and 
semblances of things for the things themselves. They worship 
appearances. They cannot understand facts. Realities are un- 
intelligible to them. They imagine that because they think a 
thing 1s, therefore it ıs. They do not perceive that their opinions 
about a thing, whatever effect 1t may have upon themselves, have 
no effect whatever upon the thing itself. They have not even 
learned the elementary maxim of the great philosopher, Bishop 
Butler, that ‘‘ things are what they are, and the consequences of 
‘them will be what they will be, whatever men may think to the 
“contrary.” 

Now the grandest of all the duties of a clergyman, albeit the most 
difficult, is to break down this all-pervading idolatrousness; this 
servitude to semulacra, this cult of semblances and appearances; 
and to bring men face to face with facts, to convince them that 
they themselves are facts in a great world of facts; that the con- 
sequences of shirking facts and bowing down before shows are 
unavoidable and inexorable, both here and hereafter; that truth, 
and truth alone, can make men free 1n this world and fit for the 
world to come. To this end the clergy should be trained to examine 
all things; to put all their beliefs and teachings to the test of truth; 
to confront all consequences in their quest of truth; to accept no 
provable truth upon hearsay, or because they have read ıt ın books; 
always to keep in remembrance that traditions, however ancient 
and august, and by whatever human authority supported, may 
turn out not to be true, and if not true, must by all true men be 
rejected, that even great councils, especially councils formed of 
men of one class and profession, may err; and that no error, not 
even an cecumenical error, still less an error accompanied by an 
anathema—for anathemas are the first device of error and the last 
resort of truth—can be a true part of a true creed. To search for 
truth patiently ; to practise its recognition diligently ; to resolve to 
follow it fearlessly at all costs and all hazards; to banish errors 
tenderly, yet faithfully; to make truth the beginning and end, the 
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object and aim of all their teachings; to love truth enthusiastically, 
and worship it adoringly—it ıs towards the attainment of this goal 
and crown that the moral training of the clergy should be most 
seriously and persistently directed. They should be taught to fix 
their eyes on it, and run for it with all their might; ın comparison 
with it to count all else but dross and sheer futility. In their 
allegiance to truth they will be sternly required to cast aside many 
pretty fanctes; to give up some cherished traditions; to forfeit the 
praise of all unthinking men : but they will win their own souls ; the 
smile of God will strengthen them; thoughtful, truth-seeking men 
will draw to them, and one disciple who loves the truth 1s better 
than a thousand who care not for it. 

But what is truth? This was pagan Pilate’s blind and frivolous 
question ; so frivolous that he did not wait for the answer, so blind 
that he failed to see it standing—uincarnate, lowly, silent, and 
glorious, in his very presence. In a Christian land, penetrated with 
the scientific temper, practical religious truth 1s quite within the 
common reach. It 1s not hidden at the bottom of an unfathomable 
well. On the highest authority we are told it ıs “‘ not far from us, 
“but within our hearts.” Either life and religion are one, or 
neither ıs anything. In all true men truth answers to truth, as deep 
answers to deep. This power to recognise truth, and respond to 1t, 
is part of the splendour of truth-practising men. By doing the 
truth they come to know ıt. Whatever in the religion of lfe will 
not stand the test of experiment and experience 1s not for us, 
personally and practically, true; at least we cannot know ıt to be 
true. As ın physical science the test of truth 1s experiment; so in 
spiritual science, experience is the test. The incontrovertible 
evidence for Christianity ıs Christians; 2.2., persons who have tried 
Christian living and not found it wanting. Christianity has many 
other kinds of evidence; the evidence of revelation, of reason, of 
history, of the Christ, of the Church and its sacraments. In the 
knowledge of all these branches of evidence all ministers must 
be carefully and honestly trained :—honestly, I say; t.e., as far as 
is possible to the meradicability of inherent temperamental pre- 
possessions, without bias and without partiality. Truth is whole, 
and therefore impartial. The bias of prejudice and addiction 10 
partialities are amongst the worst dangers, and sources of weakness, 
for religious teachers. Their mental attitude 1s apt to become that 
of an advocate holding a brief rather than that of a scientist search- 
ing for truth. Their very earnestness sometimes has a tendency to 
cramp and warp the larger movements of the mind. Their exhorta- 
tions too often eleave the impression of special pleading: an 
impression generally false, yet none the less inimical to convincing- 
ness. Hence, I repeat, the incalculable importance of such a 
training as shall not only quicken in the clergy a profound yearning 
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after truth, but also a yearning so conspicuously genuine as to 
impress their hearers with the conviction that they are not the 
retained advocates of a Church, or the prejudiced pleaders for a 
creed, but real seekers after truth, and teachers only of such truth 
as they have found. ° 

There 1s, I believe, a great hunger among men for true religion, 
a parching thirst for the life ın God; but what 1s commonly taught 
as religion does not satisfy that hunger or slake that*thirst. and 
so they turn away from it with indifference, sometimes with nausea, 
as men would if offered dust for bread or brine for water. Real 
religion 1s not routine, though routine may be a valuable aid to it. 
It 1s not ceremonialism, although ceremonial, 1f reverently symbolic 
of living truth and not merely the gay clothing of dead supersti- 
tions, may be its virtuous handmaid. Religion is love. God’s 
love of man, and man's love of man for the love of God’s sake, are 
the very essence of it. Religion has no fellowship with unreason, 
no communion with superstitions, or affectations, or insincerities, 
or unrealities of any sort. It has no agreement with make-beliefs, 
no concord with ignorance. It is the most reasonable of all reason- 
able things. Its appeal is to the highest and most enlightened 
reason. It dwells in the Light of lights, and is the greatest of all 
light-bringers to the darkened souls of men. It accepts the revela- 
tion of God’s will and love to man, and of man’s resemblance and 
worth to God, because these are the summits of the highest reason— 
summits which reason of itself, without the guidance of revelation, 
could never have found; but which, having found, are its deepest 
satisfaction and the fulness of tts joy. 

To set forth the reasonableness of the Christian revelations of 
God’s fatherhood of men and men’s sonship to God; to proclaim 
the Divine Idea in nature, in history, ın governments, 1n all honour- 
able employments of every kind, as well as in “all right human 
relationships, whether soctal, industrial, civic, political, national, 
or spiritual ; and to do this truthfully, fearing the frown of no enemy 
and fawning on the smile of no friend, 1s the great work of the 
ministry. But this no minister can do without thorough continuous 
moral training ın the pursuit of truth and a disciplined devotion to 
its supremacy. 

(4) The spiritual training of the clergy 1s the crown and con- 
summation of all their other training—that to which all other 
training leads, and without which the ministrations of religion are 
not merely incomplete, but wholly incompetent. An unspiritual 
clergyman ıs really not a clergyman. He may be a good man 
intellectually, a good man morally, but spirttually.he 1s an incapable 
man. Spiritual things can only be spiritually discerned, and if a 
man be not spiritual he can neither discern spiritual truths himself, 
nor put others in the way of discerning them. A simpleton might 
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as reasonably set up for an intellectual teacher, or a profligate for 
a moral teacher, as an unspiritual man for a spiritual teacher. In 
religion a man must be—or at least be struggling to be—what he 
teaches, else his teachings will be ın vain. He cannot be a lantern 
unless he also 1s a light. 

Spirituality, like conscience, 1s a gift from God; God’s highest 
gift to man. But like every other divine gift, it needs nourishment 
and training before ıt can gain its proper strength and full develop- 
ment Reason ıs a gift, but undisciplined reason ıs a danger. 
Conscience 1s a gift, but an unenlightened conscience 1s worse than 
mischievous; tt 1s deadly. Similarly with spiritual gifts. Un- 
harnessed from reason, undisciplined by training, they become 
wild, fanciful, perilous. They boil up into all kinds of vapid 
emotionalisms, ceremonialisms, and superstitions. They be- 
come the froth of religion; no fit food for rationally religious men. 
No gifts need more severe training than spiritual gifts before they 
can find their strength in quietness. The strongest spiritual athlete 
1s the man best trained spiritually. 

This training in spirituality 1s a very difficult business , the most 
difficult of all, because the highest and the deepest of all. It mounts 
to the top of things, and goes down to their bottom. Its true 
purpose 1s the cultivation of the inward vision; the eye of the soul. 
By patient exercise it slowly learns to distinguish between form 
and essence, show and substance, embodiment and ıdea, the spirit 
of truth and its letter, revelation and its records. It 1s a hard task 
this, of digging down beneath the surface to the very core of truths, 
to the rock whose foundation 1s facts. It 1s a spiritual task which 
can only be accomplished by well-trained spiritual men, who them- 
selves in turn can alone teach others how to accomplish ıt also: 
and it ıs a task as large as it ıs hard, for ıt is an all-inclusive task. 
It comprehends cverything, for everything has a spirit, ıf only we 
can find it. Nature has a spirit, man has a spirit, the world has a 
spirit; every relationship and occupation has a spirit , the Bible has 
a spirit, the Church has a spirit, Christianity has a spirit; all 
religions of all kinds have a spirit. God is Spirit: and to get at 
the spirit of things is either to get at God or at one of God’s 
spiritual foes. 

True training in spirituality 1s, therefore, a much vaster and 
profounder matter than is commonly supposed; as much vaster as 
religion 1s than 1ts ordinances; as much more profound as is the 
mystery of life than its maintenance. Training in spirituality 
implies much more than practice in prayer and meditation and 
praise, in worship and Sacraments, in Bible study and imitation 
of the lives of holy men. All these are helps—great and necessary 
helps. Wiaıthout their aid and refreshment, man’s power of 
spiritual discernment will inevitably wither and ultimately perish. 
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But so long as spiritual training and industry end ın these things, 
they can never beautify and fertilise the world. In these employ- 
ments and ordinances we learn, indeed, to practise the presence of 
God. But what for? Surely in order that we may realise His 
presence at all times, ın all things, and everywhere; in order that 
we may carry that Presence with us wherever we go, and never be 
able to get away from ıt in whatsoever we do. Until we have 
learned that we can never leave God behind or out of ouf reckoning, 
in work and wages, in study and sport, in pleasures and profits, on 
our bed and about our path, we are unspiritual men, or at best 
untrained spiritually. It is the false notions of spirituality, and the 
false training ın it, which have left the world to-day so spiritually 
dead. The false notion was that by forsaking the world man could 
draw nearer to God. The false training was that the exercise ın 
spiritual things should be kept apart from daily affairs and temporal 
things. All saintliness built on these falsities 1s built on sand. 
Measured ın the balances of such saintliness we may say, with 
reverence because with truth, that the Christ was not the most 
saintly of men. He did not forsake the world. On the contrary, 
He left His glory to come into the world; to mix with men, to go 
about doing good, to sanctify all things, and all times, and all 
places; to reveal God everywhere, and to make all human things 
divine. He especially prayed that His followers should not be 
taken out of the world. Why? Because He meant their mission 
to be for the enlightenment, the elevation, the hallowing of the 
world. For this cause He founded His Church, commissioned His 
Apostles, and poured forth His Spirit from on high. Weighed in 
monastic balances, the Christ was largely secular; but weighed 
in spiritual balances, He was the most perfect of all the saints. 
And ıt 1s the duty of the Catholic Church, in i ee of its Lord, 
to eschew the saintliness which eschews the world, and to cultivate 
the saintliness which cleanses and uplifts the world by ennobling 
all its ways and all 1ts works. 

For long centuries the Church has kept far away from the world, 
has dwelt in a world, sometimes a very worldly world, of 1ts own; 
and now, in turn, the world keeps far away from the Church. Can 
they ever be brought into touch? Wall the world ever look for 
inspiration and guidance to the Church? Will the Church ever 
become a trusted teacher to the world? The answers to these 
questions largely depend on the character and power of the 
Church’s ministers. For myself I am full of hope. Past failures 
may be the seed of future success, 1f only the causes of these failures 
be frankly confessed and the means of success be faithfully used. 
Among these means stands paramount the good, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual training of the clergy 

J. W. CARLIOL. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE, 


WHY HAS IT DISAPPEARED THROUGHOUT THE 


CIVILISED WORLD? 


[° this heading a question-begging title? If we turn the question 
into a statement, we must admit, and gladly do admit, that 
there are exceptions, but these are only exceptions, and do not 
invalidate the substantial truth of the charge that beauty has 
practically ceased to form a natural part of the daily lıfe among 
civilised nations. 

By beauty 1s here meant all that makes life gracious, pure and 
sweet, spiritually, socially and materially, and ıt ıs the absence of 
this ın the world as man makes ıt that ıs here deplored. If we leave 
God’s world of infinite beauty, the world of hills and vales, of 
woods and rivers, of fields and flowers tf we leave these and enter 
man’s own domain as ıt 1s now, 1s 1t fair and beautiful, or 1s ıt not 
dingy and depressing ? 

The first things that meet the eye are rows of dreary, monotonous 
houses, all exactly alike, and therefore equally bald and ugly. 
We may go to quarters higher or lower ın the social scale, and find, 
on the one hand, little more beauty and little less monotony, but at 
least some suggestions of comfort, and, on the other hand, pitiful 

, squalor, inhuman ın its total lack of everything that can make life 
tolerable, tnhuman ın ifs surfeit of filth and degradation, and of 
everything that makes life vile and terrible. 

We must consider this unhappy prevailing condition more ın 
detail presently, but I would call attention first to the lamentable 
fact that, for the most part, we do not miss the vanished beauty 
which in former times blossomed on all sides. The millions of 
dwellers in those streets which exhibit the lowest depths of dismal 
monotony are callous to it, they have no experience of anything 
else, and look for nothing better; and even those of the educated 
classes who have cultivated their own taste, and have imparted 
something of grace and charm to their own homes, take the prevail- 
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ing ugliness as a matter of course, criticise the Philistinism of the 
masses, but seem wholly unaware that the social life which exhibits 
these results must be a dismal failure—that the root must be 
diseased and corrupt which can only produce such miserable 
blossoms. j 

The fact that beauty 1s not to be found ın our ordinary life, and 
that its absence 1s tacitly accepted, has been indirectly, but forcibly, 
brought out by recent occurrences in a way which compels us to 
think. 

We have had two Coronation processions, with a too brief ın- 
terval. These supplied opportunities for symbolising all that is 
best and worthtest ın the life of the nation, on a national scale and 
with national splendour. Vast sums were expended, and vast pre- 
parations were made; the noble Abbey of Westminster was dis- 
figured inside and out, and miles of streets were blocked with huge 
erections in order that hundreds of thousands might witness a 
pageant worthy of a great people. And what was the spectacle 
presented to them? With the exception of a few officials, the pro- 
cessions consisted almost exclusively of soldiers—of men whose 
training 1s solely directed to skill in taking life, whose aim is to 
become deadly shots and experts ın the use of sword and bayonet, 
that they may be able to blow out brains and to stab and hack their 
fellow creatures with the greatest certainty, that they may make 
widows and orphans by the thousand, that they may devastate 
whole provinces and produce the utmost torture and misery that 
human beings can inflict upon each other. 

This profession was the only one glorified in our Coronation 
processions. Two peace-loving Kings were surrounded at the 
inauguration of their reigns by none but those who are trained to 
destroy human life. 

Let me here say, as distinctly as words can put it, that this charge 
is not levelled at the soldiers. So long as Governments and 
diplomats decide that, whenever some point of difference arises 
between themselves concerning national interests, the right way to 
settle the difference ıs to send some thousands of innocent men, 
who have nothing whatever to do with the dispute, to see which side 
can slaughter or mutilate the largest number of its opponents; and 
that the difference is to be settled in favour of the one that has been 
able to inflict the most wholesale and cruel injury on the other, 
without any regard whatever to the justice of the case—so long as 
Governments and diplomats act on this barbarous and savage 
principle, it would be unreasonable to make the soldiers who have 
no voice in the matter responsible for the horrid work committed to 
them. | 

We all understand that their ostensible object is defence, and 
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that this claim may be just as regards the men of our armies and 
navies. It1s the Governments, when they refuse to submit a differ- 
ence to arbitration and prefer to decide it by excelling ın savagery 
all that has ever been done by savages, and by employing engines 
of destruction more hideous than anything known to so-called 
barbarians, ıt ıs these Governments who are the responsible 
criminals, or, if there be any who must share the odium, it ıs the 
vile hooligan journalists (unhappily to be found ın all countries) 
who are perpetually exciting hatred and ill-will between nations. 

The grave question here arises, What ıs the cause of the extra- 
ordinary decision to exclude the representations of all beneficent 
work from Royal processions, to treat our Sovereigns as if their 
sole aim and interest were fighting, and as 1f nothing which 1s done 
in the country for the sustenance, elevation, and adornment of our 
national life deserved the smallest consideration? Can we believe 
that there 1s a single sane citizen who really holds this view? And, 
1f not, how can we explain a practice which explicitly embodies ıt ? 

I fear the explanation 1s too simple, and that the practice is 
profoundly and painfully significant. We all agree that the 
national pageant should be beautiful, and that it must at least be 
brilliant ; and how 1s this possible if ıt 1s to represent our industrial, 
our intellectual, or our artistic lives? What do we find in any of 
these but dingy gloom? Beauty has been thrust out, nay kicked 
out, of all of them. In former times a pageant required little 
special preparation; the people had merely to assemble and walk 
in procession, and beauty and picturesqueness in the highest degree 
were inevitable. The dresses of the citizens were full of delightful 
form and colour, and so were the streets through which they walked. 
Beauty pervaded their existence as the natural expression of their 
inclinations, and this resulted from the influences of their environ- 
ment and of the conditions of their lives. 

The same thing 1s still true of those parts of the Far East which 
have so far escaped the influences of that industria? system which 
prevails under European civilisation. Streets 1n Oriental towns 
are normally beautiful, and pageants are magnificent, while in 
Europe we have reduced our attire to such a pittful condition of 
dreary ugliness that we cannot for shame let ıt appear publicly in 
any situation where beauty would be looked for, and we emphasise 
the humiliating confession of our poverty-stricken taste by decking 
out with colour and gold and silver trimmings the one calling which 
might well be gloomy if its externals bore any relation to the awful 
deeds to which its members are doomed, except when they are 
idle at home or elsewhere. There is little enough real beauty 1n 
military dress, but much of ıt ıs showy, and apparently satisfies the 
requirements of a generation which, as a rule, gets no beauty at all. 
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A second, and even graver, question now confronts us. If the 
universally prevatling conditions and environments of the past led 
to a universal love of beauty and to the habitual and spontaneous 
production of beautiful work, what 1s there in the conditrons of 
to-day which throughout the Western world has destroyed this love 
and this capacity? The prevalence of both till after the middle 
of the eighteenth century shows that ıt was natural,to man, and 
that 1ts decay must have been due to a morbid state of society. 

We are able to survey man’s work over a period of well over 
6,000 years, and find beauty, higher or lower, according to race 
and environment, in his work throughout the whole of these sixty 
centuries, except the last. That ıs to say, beginning at a date before 
the Pyramids, we find man exhibiting a keen sense of beauty, vary- 
ing with time and place, for some fifty-nine centuries. At all times 
there have been some adverse influences, but so vigorous has been 
this faculty that ıt has overcome all such influences, proving that, 
if only the condition of society be fairly healthy, we can rely on 
man’s providing himself with a beautiful world of his own handi- 
work. 

This healthy condition declined towards the end of this time, and 
beauty, which was moribund by the beginning of the sixtieth 
century (2.e., the nineteenth of our era), seemed to be dead by the 
middie. It is clear that society had been poisoned by the virus of 
some deadly diseasé, which had paralysed some of its highest 
faculties, including that of producing beautiful work. We cannot 
fail to see that this historic fact, lamentable as ıt 1s to those who 
have suffered, and are now suffering, from it, offers the firmest 
ground for hope as to the future. If we can detect the evil influence 
which has laid low some of our best powers (and we must be 
blind indeed ıf we cannot arrive at this by a comparison of the last 
century with those that preceded it), we may learn how best to 
recover our lost faculty, remembering that we have the testimony 
of fifty-nine centuries against a century and a-half in our favour ; 
that the ages which produced those works which we travel hundreds 
of miles to see and enjoy are the rule which was long and unbroken, 
while the age of tasteless gloom 1s the exception—less than one- 
hundredth of the whole pertod. 

The cause of this strange and rapid decay can only be found 
in some factor that either did not exist at all throughout the earlier 
periods, or only in so slight a degree that ıt was unable to quench 
the natural love of doing good work which prevailed during all 
those centuries. 

I only know of one factor which fits this description, and that 
one, doubtless, appeared first in a perfectly innocent form from 
which none could have predicted its later poisonous effects; and 
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even when tF . did begin to develop themselves they were little 
understood,: d the evil was small until ıt was suddenly accelerated 
in its actie py a world-shaking discovery in the latter part of 
the eighter .h century, since when the fever has raged with great 
and ever- creasing virulence. 

This * ctor 1s the system of buying cheap and selling dear, 
and In 1g on the difference. In its origin the practice must 
have ! zen*adopted merely as a matter of convenience When 
barte was found to be too clumsy a mode of distributing 
mep § productions, and a medium of exchange was adopted, 
we can imagine that the earliest distributors were paid for 
carrying the goods, as the postman 1s now paid to bring us 
cur letters. But when the range of distribution became wider, 
‘this would become impracticable; the journey might be long, 
a matter perhaps of days or weeks, and 1n the interests even 
of the maker it would be necessary that he should be paid 
by the distributor for the goods that he was carrying abroad, 
who, on reaching his remote destination, would be obliged to levy 
a charge which would include the costs of his journey and the risks. 

So far the process was reasonable and innocuous. The craftsman 
sold his own productions, and was under no temptation to do 
other than his best But in time the distributor became necessary 
over small areas, and then the poison would begin to work. The 
middle man would soon find that he could buy from many pro- 
ducers, and sell to many customers, and that his profit would 
depend upon how little he gave the maker and how much he 
charged to the customer. The maker would depend upon his 
custom, and must yield to his pressure, or lose his custom ın favour 
of another maker. Here was the first step in the depression of the 
craftsman and elevation of the non-producing middleman, who in 
time became master of the situation. Buying cheap and selling 
dear became a vast industry; it was called commerce, and the 
merchants who practised it became the wealthy leaders of great 
States, as in Genoa, Venice, and the Netherlands. 

But further complications were in store. Makers became middle- 
men to a large extent; they had to buy their materials, and the 
maker of furniture could increase his profits by beating down the 
hewer of wood and dresser of leather. Nay, more, he could 
increase his output by employing labour, and could gain by buying 
his labour cheap and selling ıt dear. And yet stilt the love of 
beauty could hold its own, so deeply is ıt ımplanted in the human 
breast. The employer was still ın close relation with his workman, 
and knew the vafue of good work and of his own reputation. More- 
over, the journeyman had a fair chance of starting on his own 
account; and again, employer and assistant were in close relation 
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with customers who appreciated good work and gave the credit 
to the men who produced ıt. Yet another important point is that 
the competition was muld, and for the most part limited to the 
neighbourhood of each producer. As a rule fathers would train 
their sons to their own craft, or failing these, the business would 
descend to the best assistant. Still, there 1s evidence that even in 
early times the love of profit was exercising an evil influence, and 
it reads strangely in times when art seems by comparison with to- 
day to have been at its purest and best, to find contemporary writers 
deploring the corrupting effects of money. Boccaccio in his Lafe of 
Danie ıs severe on the Florentines, because of their treatment of 
their great townsman, and among many things with which he 
charges them he says that their art, which had once been honoured 
by their men of genius, was now corrupted by avarice. Even then 
it was felt that buying cheap and selling dear had a corrupting 
influence; but this was certainly infinitesimal as compared with 
what followed in later times, when a new form of commerce 
developed itself, at first gradually, and then with terrible rapidity. 
This was commerce in money, which had formerly been called 
usury, and was universally denounced. Capital is always neces- 
sary, but the custom had been for a man to put his own capital 
into his business, and to make ıt fruitful by his own personal work, 
or by his own management and direction. Now it was discovered 
that 1f we called lending at usury by a new name, “ investment 
“at interest,” ıt became quite reputable It was already 
acclimatised at the time of the ‘‘ South-Sea Bubble,’’ and was 
. developed until ıt reached the point that any man who had capital 
enough, instead of being enabled thereby to do useful work, was 
in a position to live idly on the work of others, and to bequeath to 
his heirs for all time the power to do the same. This, however, was 
nothing to what followed on the discovery of steam-power, which 
multiplied so enormously man’s means of production that it was 
said the comforts of life would be brought within the reach of all; 
and so they would, had our industrial life been based on humane 
and Christian principles. But it was based on the principle of 
buying cheap and selling dear, on giving as little and grasping 
as much as possible in every transaction—+.e., on unqualified greed; 
and here was a new opportunity for putting that principle into 
practice on a scale hitherto undreamt of. The question, ‘‘ Can 
“we promote the well-being of our fellow-creatures?’’ never 
arose. The only question for the capitalists who started the new 
steam-power factories, was, ‘‘Can we buy our labour cheap? ”’ 
And they could and did. By substituting steam for human hands 
they could dispense with ‘‘ hands’; hence these became a drug in 
the market, and they could get them so cheap that the hands could 
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not support their families, and women and children had to work 
under conditions which made their livesa long misery. After many 
years this cruelty was mitigated, chiefly by the noble efforts of 
the great Lord Shaftesbury; but the evils are still going on, and 
every day reveals stories of terrible suffering and a universal unrest. 

How could beauty exist in an'atmosphere so foul as this? Work 
had becoņe a drudgery ın which none could take the smallest 
interest. The employer, reckless of his employees’ lives, ground 
them down to the lowest wages they could live on, and the’ work- 
people in time learnt to combine to give the least work_possible; and 
as the same spirit permeated all industries, and the one aim was 
to give little and grasp much, the nineteenth century became noted 
as the age of worthless work, the age of adulteration, jerry- 
building, shoddy, short weight and measure, and all the miserable 
tricks and chicanery which defiled the whole trading world, and 
which Herbert Spencer exposed so mercilessly in his scathing 
article on trade. And what had become of those crafts which 
throughout the previous history of the world had been the delight- 
ful handiwork of craftsmen who had put their hearts into ıt? The 
change may be expressed ın three words. 

All crafts had been turned into trades; mostly dishonest trades. 
Beauty had been stifled, and vulgar finery and tawdry gimcracks 
were the only substitutes left. This appalling state of things 
aroused a vehement protest on the part of a few lovers of beauty, 
and produced the movement associated with the name of that 
great genius, William Morris; a movement which Happily spread 
considerably, and was responded to by a large number of educated 
persons, including many of the wealthy. This new demand met ın 
its turn with a creditable response from many of the better trades- 
men. There was also a genuine endeavour to revive many of the 
crafts; but, welcome as these facts are, since they show that the 
love of beauty ıs not extinct, they only touch the surface. The 
vast bulk of our industrial life 1s unaltered by it. 

Let us sum up the net results of this self-seeking system of giving 
little and grasping much. It will hardly be denied that ın an ideal 
community all would contribute something to the common welfare, 
and all would have their fair share of the product. But how do 
matters really stand? Society ought to contain two classes—first, 
those who produce all that ıs necessary for human life, which is the 
more honourable duty; and, second, the humbler but essential 
class of distributors. Unfortunately, now we have a third class, 
who neither make nor distribute, and who, according to the ele- 
mentary rules of justice, have no claim to any of that product to 
which they have contributed nothing. Let us see how the distribu- 
tion ıs carried out. Furst: the idlers, who do nothing but consume, 
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are loaded with a superfluity of all the best that ıs produced. 
Second the distributors vary from opulence to poverty. Third: 
those who produce everything vary from moderate competence to 
extreme poverty, large numbers verging on destitution, resulting 
in the creation of a vast miserable multitude, deprived of every joy 
of life, seeking refuge in drink, and sinking into vice, crime, and 
prostitution. For the great majority, beauty is absolutely un- 
attainable; they can have no part or lot ın ıt. i 

Merely to enumerate the many ways ın which this game of 
“grab ”’ tramples on Beauty would double the length of this 
article. I must mention one far-reaching and wholly pernicious 
influence, that of the ‘‘ vested interests.” The fact that we live by 
what we can get out of our neighbours, instead of by brotherly co- 
operation, vitiates our best work, and makes our worst diabolic. 
Doctors have to live on our sickness, not our health. Lawyers 
have to live on our quarrels and dishonesty, not on our brotherly 
relations and our probity these things are their vested interests. 
But ın other directions the effects are terrible. Hard drinking ıs 
the vested interest of brewers and publicans; hence the unlimited 
multiplication of pothouses. War ıs the vested interest of all who 
make cannon and cannon balls, rifles, explosives, swords and 
bayonets, Dreadnoughts, torpedoes, all munitions of war and 
accoutrements, all war supplies of every kind. They live upon 
war- it 1s their first interest to incite to war, or to excite the dread 
of war. It1s necessary to them. Destitution and unemployment 
are the vested interests of manufacturers and employers of labour. 
It is the source which furnishes their cheap labour at almost starva- 
tion wages. If the men they turn out at slump time got other work, 
they would not be able to take them on again at boom time. They 
depend on a large reserve of starving unemployed to insure them- 
selves against loss from the fluctuations of trade. 

Thus we have dedicated our whole industrial system to the 
service of Mammon, and Beauty, spiritual, material, and social, 1s 
trampled under his feet 

One of the least important results of our methods 1s the one 
already mentioned, that under present conditions a national pro- 
cession must either be ugly and dingy or exclusively military, in 
order that it may be decked with the showy glitter which is em- 
ployed to dazzle the eye and disguise the horrors of war; but it is 
so strikingly significant that I venture to recur to it. 

In offering a suggestion for mitigating this lamentable condition 
of our royal processions, ıt may not unreasonably be urged that we 
are tinkering at the outside instead of curing at fhe root, dealing 
with the symptoms instead of getting rid of the disease; and if we 
were to content ourselves with this palliation of one superficial evil 
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the charge would, ın a measure, be true. But no radical reformer, 
however earnest, desires to retain every evil practice until a com- 
plete regeneration can be effected, and ıt ıs usually those who are 
mest active in promoting a root and branch cure that are also 
keen about ameliorating present conditions. 

William Morris effected a great work in exposing the vulgarity 
which disfigured all our house decorations in the middle of last 
century, and in showing a better way. Ebenezer Howard has 
rendered a priceless service ın letting us see, by his Gardén City, 
what a town may be when built for the good of the community, 
instead of to fill the pockets of speculating builders. Every such 
gain 1s a lesson, and gives a glimpse of what the world might he 
1f we worked for the common good. 

But dress has remained unchanged (I refer to men’s dress, for 
women’s dress 1s always changing). Since the death of Beauty, it 
has consisted of shapeless bundles of black or grey tubes, without a 
glimmering of taste. Reform has been far more difficult to initiate 
in this respect than in others, because of our natural aversion to 
being singular, but processions offer a suggestion for a step in a 
better direction which will avoid this difficulty. 

A certain number of dresses, possessing some character and 
picturesqueness, are now worn by municipal, legal, academic, and 
other officials. Could not these be extended to other bodies—pro- 
fessions, crafts, trades, &c.—to be worn on all official occasions ? 
These might be simple, dignified, and tasteful, and would be avail- 
able for processions, which might then be made representative ın 
the most comprehensive sense ? 

It ıs often said that ın this country, at any rate, we greatly dislike 
anything in the way of dressing up, but I have not observed any 
reluctance on the part of the above-mentioned officials to wear their 
appointed dresses; and if, as I would suggest, the extension of the 
practice to every calling were to be adopted generally by the mem- 
bers of each calling, there would be complete absence of singularity 
or of anything which could hinder the frequent use of the dresses. 

The main features would naturally be some form of cap and 
gown, to which, for processions or other important occasions, 
should be added a standard, bearing a symbol of the calling. 
Each body should have its own special form and colour, with suit- 
able insignia for the higher offices, if any. 

It has been noticed that during the progress of the many recent 
pageants ıt was the regular thing to see the persons taking part ın 
them walking about the towns ın their costumes, obviously un- 
embarrassed, and adding much to the picturesqueness of the 
streets; and there ıs good ground for believing that most people 
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would prefer wearing picturesque dresses to ugly ones, when there 
1s any recognised occasion for them. 

As a first step towards initiating this movement, a committee 
would have to be formed of artists, men of business, &c., to consrder 
the best means of going to work, which would doubtless have to 
include the designing of some typical caps and gowns as samples 
of the kind of thing that might be adopted. This committee would 
then have to prepare a circular, to be issued to members of all the 
different callings, inviting them ın their turn to form committees of 
those who were in sympathy with the movement. 

The women’s procession on the Saturday before Coronation week 
was so admirably designed and splendidly organised that I invited 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst and her artist sister, Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, to meet Mr. Walter Crane and myself for the purpose of an 
informal discussion of this subject. We all agreed that, though a 
big undertaking, ıt was well worth a serious effort, and that we 
would meet again in the autumn and consider our plan of cam- 
paign. 

This 1s not the place for entering into details about methods of 
procedure, and in any case ıt would be premature to do so now; 
but I hope enough has been said to show that the recent royal pro- 
cessions testify unmistakably to the deplorable condition of our 
social industrial life. 

Many of the well-to-do classes are blind to the evils which have 
been here indicated, and many of the toiling, poverty-stricken 
workers only look for reforms to better their own condition, for 
which ıt is not easy to blame them; but happily there are now 
large numbers ın every class, though chiefly in the educated middle- 
class, who are earnestly seeking the promotion of a system of work 
which will not appeal to greed, which will be based upon a genuine 
spirit of goodwill and brotherhood, and whose motto may be, 
“* 'Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, think on these things.” 


Henry Horipay. 


MRS. GASKELL. 


a the pleasant bustle of the Thackeray centennial 1t seems a pity 

that Mrs. Gaskell, the ‘‘ authoress’’’ always so winsome with 
the old public, was not more widely and lovingly remembered 
on her hundredth birthday. She had, to be sure, her new edition, 
and has now, forty-six years after her death, the tardy biography. 
But the bookish world has made only a careless return to the 
shrine of her considerable graces. 

Yet the fame of Mrs. Gaskell has never been bewitched to 
oblivion. Seldom ıs a writer, more beloved for one book, or per- 
haps for two. But if we will trouble ourselves to rummage among 
her plentiful writings, we come with odd regret, as at a pleasure 
almost missed, upon a multitude of stories dear to her contem- 
poraries, known to us only in name or perhaps not at all. We 
find them pale from long sojourn ın the dark places of neglect— 
but still alive with a curious modernity of power set ın a quaintness 
of style and taste. Here is a world unquestionably of the past, 
more evasive than the strong, hurtling clamour of Scott, the full- 
peopled bustle of Dickens, the prim outrageousness of the Brontés, 
or the bright, sane days behind Jane Austen’s window. But ıt 
1s a world in itself which seems to touch, by a strange contradiction, 
the borders of the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

At our first stroll beyond the close-hedged paths of Cranford, 
the voices of the past sound far clearer than the complex medley 
of to-day. We are in an authentic world of human folk, but not 
a part of it, present at actual doings and yet invisible, as some 
of us feel with our glasses on. But we need the glasses; it 1s 
hard even then to realise that Mrs. Gaskell belongs to the heyday 
of the modern novel. And our sense of anachronism comes 
naturally from, her limitation. Her great contemporaries kept 
for the most part somewhat in advance of their age, since the 
native way of genius is to pioneer, to push ahead of public demand. 
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How else would come the necessary friction to light its path? 
But Mrs. Gaskell 1s apt to show a singular pliancy, bending with 
intuitive suavity to the predilections of her readers, to those secret 
indulgences of which they are perhaps unconscious, modestly 
regardless, at least in early years, that her own instinct would be 
a better guide. Dickens might carry the public by storm; 
Thackeray sting ıt to a healthy resentment; but ın so far as ıt was 
well-disposed, Mrs. Gaskell, delicately sensitive to circumstance 
and environing influence, would conform to it with a gracious and 
yielding complaisance. Hence appears ın her work that contra- 
diction of retrocession and progress, of vagueness and distinction 
of aim, which baffles an attempt at strict analysis, except ın so 
far as it 1s found always feminine, refined by a high-bred and 
effective womanhood. 

The quaintness 1s only superficially a matter of style, though 
the mild euphemisms of our grandmothers mix easily with the 
flow of her strong facility. The sun still ‘drives his chariot up 
‘© into the azure heavens,” and ‘‘ his fiery-footed steeds gallop apace 
“ toward the close of a happy day.” The trees “f don ” their leaves 
as if for the first time, and ‘‘a perfect bridal of the earth and 
“ sky ” ıs a frequent occurrence. Death 1s a “ sure balm,” or again 
a ‘beautiful messenger to bring the weary home.” But all this 
is merely Mrs. Gaskell’s pretty deference to the phraseology of 
her elderly readers. 

We may understand her better after one quiet morning with 
the crumbling old reviews, which, more exactly than novels, reveal 
the changing mode of literary opinion. Perhaps we smile a little 
at the comments upon Ruth and Mary Barton, the only novels of 
our author which seem to have made a “‘stir’? among the 
magazines, but the smile ıs not ın scorn but in refreshment. 

They wrote good articles ın the old fifties—that was a matter 
of common acceptance. Sir Oracle was still undisturbed ın his 
high calling; he took himself quite seriously; he did not for a 
moment doubt that he would be believed. He was withal full 
master of his language. Yet his authoritative assertions startle 
our present habits of thought like the slight thrill of a dim return- 
ing memory, so youthful sounds this unabashed self-confidence of 
sixty years ago. There breathes in the faded pages a responsive 
energy of expression, an abounding ardour of mussionary 
utterance which seems juvenile to our more wary modernism. 
Airily, or with portentous state, justice 1s meted, but it 1s an artless 
justice, delighting in the command of critical prattle, but for all 
its bravery of carriage, sometimes disregardful for the sanctities of 
technical form, the essence of which current criticism supposes itself 
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They took the story as a personal matter—hence our immediate 
sense of the naive. For we used to think a little after that fashion 
ourselves in vivid childhood days. Did we lıke a book? That was 
the question. Did the characters suit our fancy? Was the hero 
supremely generous and martyr-like? Was the heroine most 
divinely fair? Should we prefer to be married to Sir Kenneth 
of Scotland or to Mr. Darcy of Pemberley? The stories were 
our stories "by a quick adoption, their people our most familiar 
friends. Shame befall the author who should disappoint our zeal 
for first-class humanity! All very foolish, no doubt. The com- 
parison would grossly insult Mrs. Gaskell’s sprightly critics, for 
though their point of view may be often puerile, their comprehen- 
sion 1s uniformly mature. But their fiction world too was delight- 
fully real, and they too preferred it as far as possible unblemished. 

In the creation of women, at least, they found Mrs. Gaskell 
perhaps over ready to oblige them. Her maidens move in a 
surpassing loveliness, till one admirer owns that praise may have 
a limit. We are more awake to the flaw to-day, now that it has 
grown unseemly for a novelist to laud his own creations, just as 
it 1s no longer mannerly to boast of one’s own children. It 1s 
permissible to dress them well, to invite company to see them, to 
let them talk as much as they please—but praise must work by 
suggestion, never must ıt be boldly said that they surpass in 
attractions and accomplishments all other young ladies ın town. 
Not so with Mrs. Gaskell. If her literary daughters have faults 
of form, those faults will ne’er be kndwn. There is the fallen 
Ruth, type of almost uncanny refinement; her face ‘‘ positively 
‘* Greek,” with ‘‘ proud and superb turn of head, a spiritual look 
“in her eyes that made you wonder at their depths—a clear tvory 
‘‘ skin as smooth as satin, her hair grown darker and deeper in 
“ the shadow that lingered in its masses.’ There 1s the statuesque 
Margaret Hale of ‘‘ North and South,” accustomed to stand in 
the presence of her manly lover, “her throat curved outwardly 
“like a swan’s, her eyelids drooped half over her eyes, her teeth 
“ shut, not compressed, her lips just parted over them, allowing the 
“« white lines to be seen between their curves, her slow, deep breath- 
“ing dilating her beautiful nostrils, her head thrown backward ın 
‘the old proud attitude, her hair jet black, her clear, smooth skin ”’ 
—and if there be any other good features, she has them. We are 
almost repelled at such amateur union of the mawkish and the 
sensuous, but a better mind returns with the memory of wayward 
Sylvia, nice Molly Gibson, and the field freshness of the country 
Phillis, wholesome as a misty apple. And, remembering them, 
we will forgive the others the excellence of their beauty. At any 
rate we will not wish ourselves quite back in to-day, when heroines 
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are so likely to come over thirty, and be fat, or wrinkled, A 
married. ‘ 

In 1853 the public was still content with charming girls, content 
with whatever Mrs. Gaskell gave them, if indeed the reviewers 
set the standard as absolutely as they judged Perhaps it*wes 
lucky for her that she lrved, even though hampered by old models, 
in an age of artistic discovery. A writer is surer of considerate 
welcome when great things are found a matter of course and a 
full-fledged genius is expected any day. The excitement was still 
keen at new anomalies, Vanity Far without a hero, Jane Eyre 
with uncomely heroine, at the ‘‘humane and prodigious 
“triumph ın the actuality of modern fiction,” ‘‘ 1ts emancipation 
“from the stage setting of novels.” The critic could afford to be 
complacent, to run a riot of wantonly rejoicing similes in tke 
abundance of such superior pickings. In April, 1853, George 
Henry Lewes begins as follows: ‘‘ The whole force of English 
“romance writing has been deployed during the last six months. 
“ Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, the chiefs of that department of 
“ literature, have been in full play ; and Miss Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, 
“ Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Gore, Miss Julia Kavanagh, and lesser ladies, - 
“ have advanced platoon-wise and almost simultaneously dischar- 
‘“ ged each new volume.’’ Such promiscuous classification seers 
well devised to punish the vanity of the exclustve, but to others it 
offered safety. In such high company Mrs. Gaskell was assured 
of respect, certainly with so many “‘ lesser ladies ’’ in contrasi. 

The praise of her, all pitched to that comfortable degree, tke 
superlative, has the deference of an old-fashioned courtliness, 
quite innocent of desire to put the ‘‘ lady novelist ”? in her place. 
Shakespeare himself, ıt seems agreed, was ‘‘ not more dramatically 
‘‘ inspired in the presentation of character.” Her people are ‘‘ di- 
“ ficult to portray as ever novelist attempted,” ‘‘ her success great 
“ as ever novelist achieved.” Around the death-bed of Ruth “‘ flics 
“the shadow of Ophelia.” ‘‘ Consummate’’ and ‘‘ exquisite” 
perfection is easily accorded to Ruth’s creator. 

Her purity of moral appeal her admirers valued most dearly. 
For though the purpose novel was already a storm centre, fictian 
for the common need must be by common consent a resource ‘“‘ fer 
“doing God’s work on earth.” -When Mrs. Gaskell trenched œn 
social grounds and tried with feminine tact to cut the barrier 
between capital and labour, there was a twitter of alarm. What 
if she should spread too far afield the conviction that the labourer 
worthy of his hire is not always plump and contented? But with 
morality and holiness she is allowed to be wholly within her 
sphere. The garment of righteousness is always becoming. Tke 
lady novelist must “ write ın the fear of God,” must ‘‘ take her 
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“calling as an author in Christian earnest,” that she may be "a 
“rock” to wayfarers ‘‘ wearied with the greatness of their way.” 
Old-fashioned criticism, indeed! 

Canonical or not, such appreciation was unlikely to improve 
the work of Mrs. Gaskell, already exemplary enough. It was 
only too easy for her to continue the Edgeworth tiadition of the 
‘““ moral tale’? since her nimble dexterity, a thrifty virtue which 
may lean toward failing’s side, achieved with slight effort a deft 
distinctness of finish, and developed perhaps too far a preference 
for the unmistakable ın characterisation. Such a style ıs dan- 
gerously apt for reformatory purposes. Virtuous intent could 
perhaps be allowed. There are some of us even now who can win 
through, unspotted, to the end of a moral tale. The real complaint 
1s not that the tale 1s moral, but that ıt ıs too obvious, that ıt 
sets gratuitously forth the essential secrets of fiction. Who cares 
for a puzzle all worked out, or a riddle tagged with its answer? 
This neglect of the shadow and insistence on the high light mars 
some valuable work of Mrs. Gaskell, long after she has learned 
to wear her Christian calling less anxiously. 

She does dearly love to reclaim the erring. Who could delay 
to repent and sign the pledge after reading the story of pious 
little Tom Fletcher, who converted and transformed an entire 
demoralised family by the persuasion of infant rectitude? And ` 
there ıs staunch little Maggie of The Moorland Cottage, good 
among a hundred torments, slighted by a partial mother, hectored 
by a horrid brother, who jumps out of the swing and hits his 
sister and doesn’t mind. No wonder that, growing hardened in 
sin, he almost wrecks poor Maggie’s life. He drowns, observe, 
at the crucial moment. These are telling warnings. We must 
hasten to ‘‘ do after the good and leave the evil.” But let us 
submit ourselves and mend our ways if we are beginning to laugh. 
Mrs. Gaskell has often the charm of a child-like guilelessness, but 
more seldom than most people ıs she absurd. And there ıs still 
something to be said for fiction which strives consciously ‘‘ to do 
‘* God’s work on earth.” We are not yet prepared flatly to contra- 
dict Mrs. Gaskell’s critics. 

Unlike us, however, they are sure to find the saving grace most 
free in passages of fulsome pathos, to return a spontaneous com- 
mendation for stories ‘‘ tearfully interesting,”’ whose pity ‘‘ searches 
“ out the tears that hide away from men’s eyes ın their hearts and 
‘*moistens the sympathy that generally dries up in the whirl of 
“events, and, pulveritsed in the dust of sentimentality, blows 
“ blindingly away.” The metaphor 1s intricate; the writer must be 
much moved. The editorial eye, one would guess, could in those 
days always be blinded by a tear. 
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Along just this track we seem to have travelled farthest since 
early Victorian days. We have grown excessively shy of open 
sentiment. English literature used of old to glory ın its sensı- 
bility since first Griselda was brought from Italy to be cried aver. 
But now we no longer like to cry in company. If a piteous tale 
is really too much for us, we must pretend that something ails 
oui eyes. We have come a long way since the flower of English 
society rejoiced to lift up its voice in concert at the unspeakable 
mistortunes of Clarissas and Angelinas, long even since ıt felt 
the better for a quiet weep at the homelier troubles of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Ruths and Sylvias, Maggies and Jemimas. 

Here, with her earnestness for “the human with its droppings 
“of warm tears,’’ Mrs. Gaskell is the truest daughter of her time. 
If we have tears, we must look to our eyes, for lamentable things 
are to be witnessed. We watch helplessly at the deaths of 
happy children, noisy an hour ago; at the despair of the fierce 
grown tame by suffering; at poverty glooming in silent rage by 
the slow starvation of its dear ones; at innocence betrayed to a 
terrible patience of unremitting punishment; at blighted youth 
waiting cheerfully the approach of blindness, solitude, infirmity, 
disgrace; at the inarticulate broodings of bewildered age, at what- 
ever sorrow 1s most unbearable to see, because meekly borne by 
the sufferer. Nor can we take our usual comfort when we wake 
from the dream, that ıt never happened. It happened, for Mrs. 
Gaske!l, even in her most dolorous vein, is a maker of real people, 
a considerable genius in the great age which triumphed in ‘‘ the 
“actuality of modern fiction.” 

Her unsparing tenderness, always poignant and appealing, never 
contemptible, does sometimes exceed the modesty of nature. It 
may be that the world has not grown hard-hearted—has learned 
only a reticence necessary to art. The fervent spinning of a long 
agony intrudes on the privacy of pain. We seem like spectators 
pausing from curiosity at an accident. We feel a little vulgar; 
if we can do nothing about ıt, we ought to pass on. Certainly, 
Mrs. Gaskell is not here at her best. She knew well how to develop 
the logic of experience, to make a moral result sufficient punishment 
for a cause of weakness; yet was too often willing to drag a chain 
of fortuitious calamity, ‘‘ plague, pestilence, and famine, battle 
“murder, and sudden death.” Thick crowding griefs, we must 
admit besides, either precipitate a not too healthy excitement, or 
else lose their significance. Outraged feeling must rebel and 
slacken under a strain too tense. Such a reaction cools our 
sympathy before the final fever which rounds the tale of Ruth’s 
martyrdom; at the death-bed of John Barton, where murderer and 
avenger unite in a rapture of self-abnegation; even for Sylvia’s 
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husband, who, returns defaced, reviled, stripped of all but heart- 
hunger, to lurk unseen about the cheer of his forbidden home. 
Pity strides the air too rampantly. 

But Mrs. Gaskell doubtless knew what she was about, believing 
rightly that only by development of her understood powers could 
she wake into use the dormant qualities of her genius. Pathos 
is the low-built foundation of her art; without it the world would 
never have’come to love her for a gentle lady with a merry heart. 
Seeking acquaintance with diversity of grief, but listening and 
alert for better news of herself, she followed with energy a lively 
series of experiments, sometimes failing, sometimes succeeding, but 
working, although by no means steadily, towards a more complete 
freedom of faculty. An unusual amplitude of scope ıs evident 
from the first. In her early popular novels, Mary Barton and 
North and South, she can claim a sympathetic and unprejudiced 
intelligence of the struggles between the labourer and the employer. 
Sometimes she skirts the edge of a darker field, though lacking 
as a rule command of the stern silences. So ın A Dark Night’s 
Work the secret of hidden crime waits its revelation with punish- 
ment terribly out of proportion to the original guilt. In The Doom 
of the Griffiths there passes through the gloomy quarrel of father 
and son a faint foreshadow of Stevenson. And at least in Sylvia’s 
father, Daniel Robson, surly, dogged Yorkshireman, rude creature 
of his bleak home, stubborn unto death, she reaches near the inner 
circle of that miserable tragedy of stupidity, to be more strongly 
‘continued by a greater than herself. 

Once by an amusing accident, in The Gray Woman, she 
produces a tale not of pity but of terror, well worth reading as a 
contribution to the list of tremors which English fiction has offered 
‘for cure of the man who knew not how to shiver. If that dullard 
remained impassive before The Castle of Otranto and the Romance 
of the Forest, let him try this. He will feel a sensation, I promise 
him, though he have blindly refused to shudder at giant helmets 
fallen from heaven, at Titan limbs protruding from unused halls, 
at fate hid in augur-holes, or groans behind thick masonry. For 
‘here 1s a pale and terrible husband who out-Bluebeards Bluebeard, 
a grim land of castle and mill, where hunted ladies, crawling under 
tables, hit against corpses which should not be there, or gaze from 
lofts upon pursuers ramping below. And the scroll. ‘‘ Ainsi les 
“ chasseurs se vengent!’’ How ıs that? Let the purveyors of 
horror look to their fame! And Mrs. Gaskell has known better 
than most how to base her wildness on the commonplace, for she 
starts on her witch flight through haunted air from a real inn 
kitchen, oppressively bright and hot, and crowded with folks 
hurrying in from the rain. 
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But a blood-boltered narrative at best could be for Mrs. Gaskell 
only an adventure. She was prompt to learn that her feet were 
straying if they passed along ungentle ways. And so, ın quest of 
her peculiar need, she half divined from the first art’s ancient 
platitude, soon quickened by experience, that tears, pure and clean, 
dry best in laughter’s light. Accepting her mission to be the 
voice of pity’s entreaty, she found pity’s answer in the reaction 
of loving mirth, which ıs pity’s release and escape. * For clean 
laughter has held the comfort to sanctify sorrow since first Demeter 
laughed in the pain of bereft motherhood at the simplicity of a 
familiar thing. In her best hours, therefore, Mrs. Gaskell read 
clearly the crystal of her genius, knew that she was born under 
the dancing star, able to heal pain’s bitterness by her dainty cheer 
of heartsease. She had come to her individual world where ‘‘ even 
“ the wise ’’ do well to be merry of heart. 

The grace to detect the little springs of laughter’s source was 
the sure result of her fundamental excellence, through which she 
is, ın a measure, always great and always modern,—her instinct” 
for the significant detail. Even in the most searching of her 
pathetic appeals the sincerest ‘‘ tears of things”? are tears of the 
little things. Not at her scenes of excessive pain do we shrink, 
which, ruthless in their extremity of grief, yet fail of tragedy’s 
reserve. Itis harder to notice Jem’s pockets, bulging with oranges 
for the stricken children, or Alice Wilson’s loving fingers as she 
handles the box packed for her by her mother so many years ago 
Under a reverent tenderness the least of small trifles takes a cling- 
ing value, like a broken relic used long ago by hands now quiet. 
It touches the heart like a tale of past youth told by firelight in 
the gloaming But the touch ıs kindliest when the tale 1s of Mrs 
Gaskell’s best, a merry one for all 1ts memories, sweet and wise 
in the lore of love. 

Her cheer ıs but the eternal relish for the discovery of common 
traits of nature drawn again with the fine clearness of porcelain. 
A life may be infinitely pitiful and infinitely absurd, so fragile, so 
unreasonable, so genuine. To recognise the human truth of an 
oddity ın character or situation 1s to have a good jest for ever 
Hence the wholly winsome laughter which saves and corrects the 
sentimentality of the early Cranford—at a familiar foible, a meek 
stubbornness, a serene prejudice, a shrinking delicacy, faint as an 
aged scent. So in exceeding feebleness of yearning grief dear 
Miss Mattie burns her treasure of old letters, but saves candles the 
while with exemplary economy. So, rebellious to the order of 
immediate frugality, proud Martha marches into he dining-room, 
triumphant with her lion pudding. So, when the poor ladies 
resolve on the hard sacrifice of money for Miss Martha’s support, 
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Miss Pole spares our quivers by the admirable formality of her 
set speech. From school-days we have been brought up on 
Cranford, thin bread and butter, brooches, and all. We have 
loved each simple faith and fancy, unbreakable but fine with the 
daintiness ot gossamer, its subtleties of undoubted etiquette, the- 
quaint guises of its ignorance, its meagre comforts, its shy secrets 
over recipes or long-withered loves, its placid blindness to poverty’s 
makeshifts, ıts unspeakable kindness. But how should we love 
Cranford 1f we did not smile? And again, ın that more farcical 
Cranford, the Duncombe of Dr. Harrison’s Confessions, the 
laugh rings clear, like a sweet field wind. But it rings always 
low with the self-effacement of high breeding, for Mrs. Gaskell 
never shows more mirth than she ıs mistress of. Only she 1s 
learning the mellow wisdom of England’s first lover of pathos, 
that ‘‘litel hevinesse ” 1s quite enough for most folks. 

Instinct, again, rather than deliberate effort, guided Mrs 
Gaskell’s fine choice of pictorial setting. Tuireless ever in her zest 
for detail, exquisitely responsive to sense impression, she could 
create a convincing rightness of surrounding, imagined with the 
force of a lesser Hardy Her creatures, too, move close to the 
ground in a wholesome kinship with the powers of the air and 
the beasts of the field. But her earth, though checkered by bleak 
moors and gale-swept solitudes, 1s not the mother of human 
sorrow, waiting to call back to obscure burial the little lıves she 
has put forth. It1s an earth of perpetually-moving light, of shade 
in the flight of sunshine, of scudding gust and changing gleam, 
of cloud-shadows creeping sideways on a warm hill, of purple dark- 
ness chased by amber glow. Hers, too, 1s the strong pulse of 
physical perception, an alertness to sight and sound, and 
especially to touch, as if each sense were for the moment alone, 
dependent on itself. There 1s the feel of the wind on the face, 
gentle with rain or brisk with sea challenge, a strong pull of rope 
on the arm, the prickle of gorse on the ankle. Herein lies her 
escape from triviality ın the rare firmness of her pastoral, the almost 
elemental simplicity of her country scenes, like the favourite Cousin 
Phillis, where love and prayer, apple-gathering and harvesting, 
go on against the grey of the beeches and the blue of the sky 
With all her inclination for the elegant refinements she has usually 
the wit to prefer the homely, to bid us notice the green track left 
by the cat in the grey of the dewy grass, ‘‘ the small, bright 
“insects which run hither and thither on the elastic flower-stems,”’ 
the milk-pans sweetening in the sun, the pad of the crisp young 
peas as they falf, the radiation of warmth to meet an indoor chill 

Peculiarly precious to Mrs. Gaskell seems the suggestion of 
an interior. At times she shows an almost Dutch appreciation for 
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the effect of light and colour beyond a foreground of shade, a vista 
through cool rooms and opening casements of a bright old- 
fashioned garden, of sunshine on the slope of an orchard wall, 
overhung by awkward limbs of jargonelle pear, with a lithe Saphie 
below tilting for the fruit. All the better does she love to linger 
within, if the room be worn and set in permanent character by 
generations of use, quiet with the stillness of aged houses,—has 
perhaps a stretch of flag-stone floor, broad window seats, and 
diamond panes, and low-roofed passages at irregular levels. 
But such age 1s never defaced with ruin, rather 1s ıt alive with hope, 
searched through by the thrill of children’s voices, trodden by 
small feet which step lightly upon memory’s trace. 

‘For the human detail, the separate flavour and importance of 
each private experience, became with Mrs. Gaskell’s growth of 
supreme importance to her. She would be hurt to know herself 
classed to-day somewhat as an antiquarian novelist, a lover of 
the old and the odd for the sake of age and oddity. Age was 
venerable to a mind like hers, 1f only as a shade of past life, 
sanctified by a gathering cluster of intimate associations, but age 
was readily absorbing to her artist self, just because the habit of 
time sharpens and simplifies a personality to a clarity of distinct- 
ness. For the same cause she delighted ın an eccentricity, not as 
an accident, but as an accentuation of humanity. We have noticed 
already her precision of character delineation, exaggerated some- 
times to a fault. But we should sorely miss the lively company of 
souls dear and queer who bustle cheerfully about their business 
in her brisk little world. By no means all of them live in Cranford. 
There are the peering Miss Brownings of Hollingford, the 
whimsically benign Lady Ludlow, the Sidebothams, blindly 
devoted to their one devotion, the unalterable Morton sisters, Miss 
Annabella, Miss Sophronia, Miss Cordelia,—excuse me, I should 
have mentioned Miss Sophronia first. Better are the highly- 
marriageable ladies of Duncombe, Mrs. Rose, the Bullocks, the 
Thomkinsons. And there 1s no trace at all of the fantastic in the 
lusty flock of minor characters who form a teeming background to 
the woes of our unfortunate heroines; the dogged servants, Martha, 
Sally, old Kester, the sallow shop-tenders, the simple country folk 
so diverse and so real. Full-blooded are they all, not even one to 
be mistaken for a property figure. 

So to Mrs. Gaskell there was opening a broader, firmer art, 
where ‘‘ warm tears’’ should at last have no occasion to drop, an 
art comfortable, leisurely, sane with a genial and cleanly tolerance. 
Such is the fuller humanity of the unfinished Wives and 
Daughters, well stocked with a normal and pleasant society of 
worthy folks, not too clearly marshalled after their kind but uncom- 
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monly interesting toknow. They seldom expose themselves to our 
pity or laughter, for they have learned to put a good face forward, 
and usually to smile at their own folly. If any turn out to be 
old friends, met before in Mrs. Gaskell’s society, we are all the 
better pleased, more especially as they are plainly improved by the 
experience. There is the refined and ailing lady, frequently 
married by Mrs. Gaskell to a stolid yeoman, strong, loving, 
stubborn.‘ The ubiquitous gossips are probably incapable of 
change. But at last appears an excellent country doctor, witty, 
self-respecting, sensible gentleman, and some very likable young 
men who have outgrown the school-girl glibness of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
early volubility. And the amiable county family ıs quite new, 
new too, bright, volatile Cynthia, admirable foil for our steady 
Molly, new and all but perfect the specious refinements of the senti- 
mental step-mother. The portraiture of experience is unfailingly 
sympathetic. We all remember an agony of childish self-conscious- 
ness like Molly’s first visit to the Hall: ‘‘ She had to sit very 
‘“ forward to avoid crushing the Miss Brownings’ new dresses, and 
“ yet not too forward for fear of incommoding fat Mrs. Goodenough 
“and her niece; and, to add to her discomfort, Molly felt herself 
“ very conspicuously placed in the middle of the carriage.” More 
than once, too, have we seen just the offended dignity of poor Mr. 
Cox’s calf-love — 

Mr. Gibson: ‘‘ To convey a letter clandestinely to my daugh- 

“ ter, a mere child!” 
Mr. Cox: ‘‘ Miss Gibson, sir, is nearly seventeen. I heard 
“ you say so yourself only the other day!” 

We know how they feel, dear human friends, through all the 
seven ages And we have to leave them not quite settled, there 
is a real sore, for we ‘‘ like them ” very much. “‘ Such a disap- 
“ pointment,” said a loving essay published at Mrs. Gaskell’s 
death, ‘‘ 1s one of the highest testimonies to a writer’s genius.” 

We shal! not find anything more simple or more true to say. 
If we would know the inwardness of Mrs. Gaskell’s charm, we 
must go back to the critical naiveté of her tıme, for more kingdoms 
than the kingdom of Heaven are open only to hearts of children. 
Nor is ıt hard for us to feel the necessary guilelessness, for our 
curiosity is altogether unaffected. I shouid like to hear quite told 
the story of Cambuscan, and know for certain who had Canace 
to wife. There are other secrets which shall ever lie hidden— 
what dread discovery awaited Edwin Drood above the winding 
stair, by what stoutness of heart Denis Duval achieved the winning 
of his Agnes, with what wildness of human despair Weir of 
Hermiston fulfilled his doom by the Weaver’s Stone. But if I 
could choose my story, I would rather be present some sunny 
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morning at the wedding of Roger and Molly. I would stay to 
the breakfast—to marvel at mamma’s roseate blandishments, to 
hear Lord Cumnor ask questions, and learn by what sage effort 
of humorous common sense the doctor resigned himself to the loss 
of his Molly. We can foresee their future as clearly as we used 
to know for the hundredth time the coming fate of “ Little Red 
“‘Riding-hood.’”’ But just the same, ‘‘ please tell us how ıt ended.” 


ANNIE KIMBALL TUELL. 


FEMINISM AND POLITICS. 


OLITICS does not concern itself with the 1dea or the ideal, 
but with the practical application. Aspiration after change, 
the real revolution, comes before political action and paves the way 
for it. The apostle of the idea, inspired by a great and glowing 
dream, must not only prepare the way for action, but must submit 
to see his dream transformed 1n the political process into the petty 
product of the politician; and he must school himself to be well 
content if the partial legislative registration he wins really squares 
with his ultrmate aim. The idea ıs the life; ıt creates. Politics 1s 
the machine, it concerns itself with the things that are immediately 
practicable and possible, the products of compromise, of buying 
and selling, of weighing and measuring, the safe things, the 
accepted things, the things that are orthodox. 

In our own days we have not only to submit to the limitations 
of the Parliamentary machine, but to the further limits and dangers 
that come with the control of the machine by the party system. 
The separation of Members of Parliament into arbitrary groups, 
obedient to the party whips and financed by the party funds, 
reduces the human element ın Government—personal indepen- 
dence, individual judgment and conviction—and increases the 
mechanical. It substitutes the advantage of the party for the good 
of the State. It causes every proposition or measure to be judged 
from the point of view of its effect upon the party or the system, 
instead of according to 1ts inherent value. It tends to stifle honesty 
and individuality. It substitutes numerical strength for sound 
reasoning, power for justice, organised machinery for the labour 
of conversion; the machine takes the place of the mind. 

Further limitations result from the superficial control of Parlia- 
ment by the electorate, the mass. Under present conditions, 
control by the multitude must mean control by ignorance, 
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mediocrity, and commonplace. It must mean for all vital things— 
things which cannot be carried over the heads of the public—a very 
slow rate of progress. The rate of advance under democracy 1s 
measured by the average intellect and activity; and with ug the 
average ıs still low. A theory must become a truism before ıt 
becomes a law. This is one of the prices we pay for democracy. 

From such considerations it follows that a movement which 
expresses 1tself ın politics only must be a restricted onè. It must 
have parrow and clearly defined boundaries. It must cast many 
things aside. It must keep clear of all doubtful and unorthodox 
issues. It must prove itself desirable and innocuous. It must 
concern itself entirely with the mechanical work of getting certain 
partial expressions of opinion registered ın the form of law. 

This ıs the condition of the feminist movement in Great 
Britain. It took its first rise in rebellion against the general 
degradation of women, but in practice ıt has confined itself almost 
entirely to politics, and ın politics to the winning of the Parlia- 
mentary vote. It has shut off, evaded or neglected everything 
else. So completely in this case has the part obscured the whole 
that ıt has come to be taken for the whole, has passed for ıt in the 
public eye, and has blocked the way to it among adherents. So 
that at this present time there ts no feminist movement in the 
country, but only a suffrage movement—and chaos. 

It follows naturally that there ıs no feminist organisation and no 
feminist programme. And though the first 1s not essential, the 
secondis It 1s possible for a movement to exist without machinery, 
but not without a policy or a purpose—and these latter are lacking. 
To serve the present need, a definition of feminism may be put 
forward in general terms, based upon those classics of the movement 
which, like Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Women and John 
Stuart Muill’s Subjection of Women, were produced before the 
broad feminist demands came to be sacrificed to politics. With 
such guidance feminism may be defined as a movement seeking 
the reorganisation of the world upon a basis of sex-equality in all 
human relations, a movement which would reject every differentia- 
tion between individuals upon the ground of sex, would abolish all 
sex privileges and sex burdens, and would strive to set up the 
recognition of the common humanity of woman and man as the 
foundation of law and custom. 

It 1s clear at once that a movement so defined demands a revolu- 
tion in every department of human life, and that the channel of 
politics 1s all too narrow and shallow for it. A feminist confession 
of faith commits those who make it to the effort te transform life. 
They do not set out to revoke laws merely, nor to draw up paper- 
and-ink documents imposing restraints upon unwilling persons 
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and apportioning penalties for the rebellious among them, nor to 
register the opinions of the mass; but to make human beings them- 
selves other than they now are, giving them new thoughts, new 
aspyations, new hopes, new horizons. Feminism would re-make 
society, would set up new standards, would destroy old customs, 
would establish a new morality. It frankly sets out to do great 
deeds of destruction and reconstruction. It asks a new world. 

Politics"may serve rightly as one of the tools which such a 
movement brings into action. It may serve as the record of work 
done, fixing 1n the form of law the changes of opinion and morality 
which active feminism will produce. In material matters ıt may 
provide a weapon for defence and a tool for the removal of barriers. 
But ıt can never be an adequate channel of expression for feminist 
desires, and its effectiveness must always depend upon the wider 
feminist propaganda. The real work of feminism lies outside 
politics, the real harvest of feminism will be garnered outside 
politics, though both may be recorded ın its books. 

Against the small things there ts rarely any strong opposition, 
unless ın those cases ın which ignorance and superstition first 
exaggerate and then rally in the antagonism of fear. But against 
the thing of great purpose the opposition 1s of great extent, the 
greater the potentialities ıt possesses, the greater the forces that 
will gather to hinder them. Such a movement as feminism, 
momentous and vital, will ever have to meet the onslaught of per- 
sistent and unnumbered forces The army of vested interests will 
be massed in opposition, and with them the established authorities, 
the conventions of social life, and the prejudices and misconceptions 
of the ignorant. A movement seeking to remodel social life, to 
create another industrial revolution, to purge sex-relations of the 
elements of barter and property, to set up a new type of home and 
family-relation, must necessarily shake all established things, 
creating conscious disturbance and distress where now habit blinds 
us to the existence of danger and evil. It must be prepared to meet 
opposition from every quarter, fierce outcry, bitter antagonism, the 
ridicule and slander of fanaticism, and the dead-weight of inertia. 

The early professors of sex-equality met the full forces of 
opposition. They paid the price exacted from all pioneers. A 
very slight acquaintance with the early records of the struggle for 
the emancipation of women 1s sufficient to assure us that ın ridicule, 
contempt and contumely, in poverty and personal indignity, the 
price was exacted in full. But the later rebel woman has tried to 
escape the thorny way, has tried to evade direct conflict with the 
enemy. She has not sought to rouse the storm that she might 
then go forth to do battle with it, but to leave the great forces of 
opposition sleeping while she passed quietly by on the other side. 
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She has sought the line of least resistance for her advance, and 
has reduced her creed to a minimum to take advantage of it. 

Of all aspects of sex-equality the political is the least vital; cut 
off from all other demands and considered apart, as an end in stself, 
the claim for voting rights 1s calculated to awaken less opposition 
than any other detached element of the full sex-equality programme. 
For this reason ıt was given precedence and prominence over all 
other aspects; for this reason feminism was cut down to suffragism, 
sex-equality to votes for women on any terms. This was the line 
of least resistance: to win some measure of power in politics for 
women, and then, armed with this, to seek the further goal of sex- 
equality. Many convinced feminists deliberately accepted this 
policy, threw in their lot with the mere suffragists, restricted them- 
selves to advocacy of the Parliamentary vote, and concealed 
cautiously those further aims which they sought to approach by 
these means This policy may be described as one of cowardice, 
caution, or statesmanship; on this point there 1s a difference of 
opinion. But it ıs generally admitted that ın its results the policy 
has reduced the feminist movement to a vague chaos of confused 
opinion, and has confined the efforts of the rebel women of the last 
half-century almost entirely to the political world. 

With most women who recognise that the general movement has 
been narrowed down to politics, the recognition 1s accompanied by 
approval These women claim that the limitation was statesman- 
lıke and desirable, and that ıt was calculated to reduce opposition 
to a minimum and to effect a useful concentration of the attention 
and efforts of women They point out that much time and work 
1s wasted through diffusion and multiplication of interests, that ıt 1s 
best to follow the elementary rule of doing one thing at a time, and 
that this political demand falls naturally to be asserted first. It 1s 
argued further that in every successful campaign numbers are 
necessary, and that in this case numbers could only be obtained 
by the limitation of the demand. The great body of women neither 
understood nor desired feminism, but could be won and united in 
support of the Parliamentary vote. The final justification of the 
limitation 1s embodied in the statement that the other vital :ssues 
are merely postponed until women as voters are armed with power 
to secure settlements more quickly and effectively than they can 
hope to do now. It 1s even suggested that the winning of the 
greater rights may not be postponed at all, but rather hastened by 
their temporary banishment from the programme of women’s 
claims. 

Tt is necessary to examine these arguments th order. In the 
first place, it may be admitted at once that the limitation of the 
public demand has reduced the opposition This must follow 
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naturally where there 1s less to oppose. It 1s obvious that a pro- 
gramme which includes such demands as radical marriage reform, 
the economic emancipation of women, and the complete control by 
woman of her own destiny, must be more provocative of opposition 
than a simple demand for enfranchisement. Similarly, the reduc- 
tion of opposition would become the more marked the more the 
political demand was detached from great realities, the more the 
vote was presented as an end ın itself, and not a means to an end. 
But a reduction in opposition ıs not the only thing to be squght. 
Opposition may cease altogether—to the great disadvantage of a 
movement. A loss of inspiration may accompany the limitation, 
and ıt may reduce the forces ın favour as much as the opposition 
ıs reduced. This 1s the particular fate which overtook the feminists 
who limited themselves to suffrage. Previous to the militant 
period, which supplied an artificial and emotional stimulus, the 
most marked characteristic of the suffrage movement was its deadly, 
apathetic dulness. The supporters of sex-equality had reduced 
their public demands so far as to cut themselves off completely from 
vital things, from the lives women lived, from the injuries they 
suffered. As a result, women’s suffrage aroused no more enthu- 
siasm among women than the merest philosophical abstraction 
It did not touch the mass; the few whom ıt did touch tt left cold 

There 1s much to be said for the substitution of an orderly co- 
operative effort in the place of the spasmodic and unorganised 
exertions of scattered enthusiasts; and the lımıtatıon of the sex- 
equality demand to the right of voting might have been of service 
in this direction if the single demand had been attractive enough 
But ıt lacked attraction; ıt had not the qualities of bigness or 
nearness. To most women it seemed a long way off and very 
small. Until the militant revival brought excitement and exalta- 
tron, there was no more unattractive movement ın the world than 
the British Women’s Suffrage movement. It was dead with 
dignity and stiff with limitsand doubts. It accepted sex-disabilities 
by 1ts very decorum. It had no imagination Active women 
desiring to serve their country or their sex drew apart from 1t, and 
sought a more useful sphere of work in industrial organisation, ın 
the existing political parties, or in social service The majority of 
the believers 1n women’s suffrage never troubled to join the ranks; 
those who were members were merely acquiescent. The move- 
ment asked so little that everybody could support it, so little that 
nobody thought ıt worth while to work for it or pay for it The 
country was full of academic support. And the suffragists 
gradually learned that numbers are of no avail to a cause unless 
they are earnest enough to get into motion, that what is wanted 
1s an active, not a static, force. 
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The most weighty argument brought forward in favour of the 
{imitation 1s that which claims that there has been no real post- 
ponement of feminism, since women armed with the power of the 
vote will make such rapid progress as will more than wipe out any 
apparent delay. But this position ıs based upon two very doubtful 
assumptions. In the first place, ıt ıs assumed that the women who 
will wield the new power will be desirous of using it to achieve the 
further emancipation of their sex. There is no special support 
forthcoming for this assumption, it 1s not justified by the common 
facts. The great mass of women suffragists are suffragists, and 
nothing more; and they are nothing more because those who saw 
further than they do have concealed their beliefs and kept silence 
when they should have preached a full doctrine. These women 
to whom the vote is an end, who see nothing beyond it but darkness 
or a millennial dream, have not been taught to use the new weapon, 
and will come to its use raw and unskilled. The vote will be of 
little value to them, or to the world through them. It 1s but a 
vehicle. The wish behind the vote is the power. If this wish 
has not been created, 1f problems have not been studied and solved, 
we can expect no quick harvest from the mere possession of the 
voting tool. A long period of propaganda—the very propaganda 
that has been so cautiously avorded—must intervene between the 
passing of a Women’s Suffrage measure and an effective demand 
for feminist reconstruction. We shall be lucky if in the interval 
the Statute Book escapes being cumbered with measures which 
are opposed to the root-principles of sex-equality, and that upon 
the demand of newly enfranchised women. Seeking temporary or 
superficial advantage, they will succeed only in creating fresh 
bonds to trammel their sex in the future. 

To avoid such a dangerous aftermath, the vote must be regarded 
and presented as a means to an end; and that end must be con- 
sidered, discussed, and defined. This clearly necessitates the 
drafting of a programme, which ın turn calls for a removal of the 
suffiagist censorship of thought and word Only those who 
accept the vote as an end ın itself can be satisfied without a pro- 
gramme, and the fact that suftragists have been so long un- 
conscious of this need shows that upon these women we can test 
no hopes of speedy change. 

The second false assumption involved in the argument ıs that 
full sex-equality can be achieved by the aid of political power. 
This ıs not true. The assumption shows both exaggeration and 
misconception of the function of the political weapon; ıt assumes 
power where there 1s only an opportunity for the exercise of power. 
Sex-inequality persists to-day because people have become used to 
it and believe in it, or think that they do. It depends much more 
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upon custom than upon law. A change of the customary habits 
and usages of the nation ıs what is required, and this must he 
precedéd by a change of opimion, a change of outlook. Such’ 
changes cannot be wrought automatically by the waving of the 
political wizard’s wand. It 1s much more difficult to change 
custom than law. A law may be passed in defiance of, or in 
advance of, public opinion; a habit cannot be changed except by 
a radical révolution ın the mind. But the revolution in outlook 
and habit once made 1s permanent in value. It secures the end; 
it 1s 1n itself the accomplishment. On the other hand, the passing 
of laws may give us only dead measures which the unconverted 
individual will evade, which will serve to irritate without accom- 
plishing, which may end in aggravating the evils they were 
intended to remove. Those alterations in sex and social matters 
which feminism demands depend much more upon persistent and 
rational teaching than upon any change of law or Governmental 
machinery. Even in industrial affairs this is true. Where 
changes can be wrought by law, the law must be preceded by 
propaganda. 

Additional evils which have escaped the consideration to which 
they are entitled are involved in the policy of the limitation of 
feminist efforts to politics. It has been forgotten that struggle 
between antagonistic principles cannot be evaded—except at a 
price; an artificial truce can be obtained only by the suppression 
or sacrifice of one of them. When one of these principles is 
established 1n common use, an avoidance of struggle can only be 
purchased by the sacrifice of the unestablished or unorthodox 
principle. This 1s what has been done by feminists who have 
confined their advocacy and effort to the Parliamentary vote. Their 
goal and their doctrine has had to be buried in silence. They 
have had to acquiesce ın the things that were, giving ostensible 
support to evils against which they dare not disclaim. In seeking 
to purchase an early political victory they have sold themselves 
into a false position. It must be a bitter reflection to those who 
have paid this price to reflect that after nearly half a century this 
early victory ıs still to be won. 

In any circumstances the policy adopted would have been a 
doubtful policy, and ıt was made more doubtful and dangerous for 
feminists by the very nature of the sphere in which they sought 
to work Compromise 1s as the very breath of politics. The gold 
and silver of the mind ıt coins at best nto copper, at worst into 
dross. There 1s a tragic difference between the child of the re- 
former’s imagination and the product of the political machine. In 
this atmosphere suffragist caution tended to become cunning, 
compromise to become bartering, and selection hypocrisy. There 
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was no original intention of betrayal, but only of postponement, 
yet the pressure of the political machine, the effect of the political 
atmosphere, has been to produce a position of complete falsity. 
The choice of silence upon all other issues was made deliberately. 
But ıt was not found sufficient to be silent. The tricks of evasion 
have had to be employed, and these have been followed by untruth. 
When the advantage of the suffrage campaign exacted that price, 
it was paid An innocent selection of a primary issue to which 
other ,issues were to be temporarily sacrificed by feminists— 
though the selection may have been dictated by motives that were 
narrow and mistaken—was not in itself dishonest. But as played 
out in the political arena, the game has become dishonest; the 
conditions have produced falseness. From one unfair and unwise 
start feminists have become involved ın a very quagmire. 

One practical consideration remains. It ıs argued that in 
achieving sex-equality political emancipation falls to be accom- 
plished first. This may be true; a weighty case can be stated in 
favour of the claim But ıt does not follow from such an admission 
that all other aspects of sex-equality must be suppressed ın favour 
of the vote, that there should be nọ programme of after work; that 
the vote, and nothing but the vote, should be advocated until 1t 15 
won. Every political party in the State, each of them with a 
programme containing many items, places one measure at once in 
the forefront, and gives it temporary predominance. But this 1s 
all, ıt does not sacrifice every other project; ıt does not evade 
and deny its further arms. It makes a standard of them, it turns 
them into recruiting agents. Women could have put the vote first 
in the list of feminist demands upon the legislature without putting 
every: other sex-reform out of existence; they could have put ıt in 
the front of the stage without clearing the stage of everything else. 
It 1s possible that the enunciation of a full programme might have 
hastened the first gain To ask much in order to get a Iittle ıs an 
accepted rule in Parliamentary affairs, and one which 1s commonly 
and successfully applied. Waith feminists, as with others, a full 
statement of desires and intentions means both gains and losses, 
for every item in the programme will gain supporters as well as 
lose them If the cause be good and the case sound, the argument 
and discussion consequent upon publication would be every day 
increasing the number of supporters and reducing the number of 
the enemy, so that an increasing balance of advantage would accrue. 

It 1s clear that the full weight of the support of statesmanship 
cannot be claimed in favour of the limitation policy. It may be 
that the balance of advantage and argument 1s op the side of free 
speech and frank acknowledgment. At all events, ıt cannot be 
denied that much more would have been accomplished along the 
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way 1f feminism had been clearly proclaimed. Instead of a series 
of barren years, we should have had a sertes of victories to mark 
the passing of the years. Feminists would not have stood aside 
from women’s movements which clamoured for their help, and 
weré in principle entitled to it. They would have been capable of 
taking advantage of every emergency either social, political, or 
industial, as it came along, and after enfranchisement had been 
won they would have been prepared for the speediest progress. An 
accumulated series of advantages which cannot be calculated— 
advantages of strength and numbers, and understanding and 
time—may have been thrown aside by the concentration upon the 
single political issue and the suppression of all else. 

Directly resulting from the policy here examined has come the 
magnification of the functions of politics. While all definite 
instruction and examination of other sex-inequalities has been 
denied or discouraged, the zeal.of youth and the enthusiasm of 
sympathy have been led to cast a glamour over the vote, making 
it a wand of wizardry. It has come to be accepted among young 
suffragists, and taught by older ones, that the vote 1s the key to 
every locked door, the ladder into every heaven, the foundation of 
the new world, its security andits symbol. The exaggeration may 
not have been wholly conscious or deliberate, but it has followed 
naturally from the narrowing policy of concentration. It has had 
this strategic advantage, that while it set forward no programme and 
left nothing definite for the enemy to strike against, ıt supplied the 
inspiration of a great dream for those who were unsatisfied with 
mere suffrage. The suffragist demanding a vote really desired a 
vote and nothing else; the enthusiastic champion of womanhood 
demanding a vote desired and expected a passage into paradise. 

Such magnification of political functions may serve a temporary 
purpose, but it ıs harmful in many ways; it 1s harmful in 
what ıt excludes as well as in what it involves. It shuts out 
study, thought, independence, the quickening force of personal 
conviction; it opens the door to obsession and to ignorant 
intolerance. In place of mental activity we have blank minds; 
instead of knowledge, shibboleths; instead of thought, dogma; 
instead of argument, a catechism learned by rote. The women 
kept in this state are less in themselves than they might be, 
and they are less capable of serving their cause; and thus 
womanhood 1s robbed twice—in their persons and in their efforts. 
This 1s the first bad result. 

But we must add to it a further undesirable tendency. The 
magnification of.the functions of politics leads to a belief in what 
may be called emancipation by machinery. The vote, and the 
voter, are endowed with the divinity of kings, and they become 
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the highest authorities, the final arbiters of every 1ssue. The right 
of interference 1s set up as a prerogative of the voter, and the 
day of the possession of the vote by women ts looked forward 
to as the day on which they will be able to use this power. Women 
who are spending their days condemning the subjection of women 
to men, appear to be seeking a subjection of both women and men 
to their ideas. They rely no longer upon the word of the preacher, 
but seem to be heading straight for a period of sex-reform by 
compulsion—the last ditch of the modern reformer. This is not 
by añy means a weakness confined to women suffragists, though 
they are contributing in very large measure to this dangerous 
and tyrannical tendency in our present political life. 
So far has the political aspect of reform obsessed the modern 
. woman’s imagination that ıt 1s necessary to emphasise the work 
that waits for the workers tn other spheres. Habit has blinded her 
to the evils which lie entirely outside politics or ın the solution of 
which politics can play only a secondary part. But many of such 
evils are vital. Take first those ın economics The problems of 
the wages of women workers, of equal pay for equal work, of the 
right to economic independence of married women, of the right of 
the woman to apprenticeship and training—all these are of primary 
importance, and they are all in great measure dependent upon 
forces outside politics for their solution. Legislative intervention 
in these matters can only come after much trade organisation, much 
preaching of the new doctrine, much reform in our domestic 
industries, and a fundamental change in the outlook of working- 
men upon the issues affecting the work of women. Take second, 
thé questions of criminal law amendment, of sex-1mmorality, of 
illegitimacy, of drvorce—it ts patent to any careful observer that 
law alone, unfounded upon public opinion or sentiment, 1s totally 
incapable of producing permanent change. You cannot make a 
man moral or a woman strong by Act of Parliament. You must 
work a change in man and woman; you must set a new standard; 
you must remove the cause of evil, if you can lay ıt bare. Living 
law can only follow slowly after the change of public sentiment; 
with dead law ıt ıs foolish and vain to cumber the Statute Book. 
This argument should carry its appeal to those who have concen- 
trated upon politics, and paid the price of winning political power 
—uniless other weapons than the political are employed, the political 
weapon itself ıs robbed of tts effectiveness This ıs true not only 
in the cases briefly considered, but ın the greater number of 
problems which call for the attention of women reformers. 
These numerous considerations incline one to plead strongly 
for a reconsideration of the feminist position. Now that we are 
close on the eve of seeing the first suffrage extension to women, 
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it ıs impossible to remodel the suffrage movement or societies. 
But the feminists within these societies should work out this prob- 
lem for themselves; should make for themselves and for their 
fellows an opportunity for some serious preparation for the future; 
should put an end to their own personal responsibility for any type 
of dishonesty. There 1s not only political work to be done; there 
are years of accumulations of social and industrial work waiting. 
There are areas of civic and national activity in which the feminist 
principles have never been quoted, where the feminist splution 
has never been put forward. The most important departments 
of public life have need of feminist illumination. There are num- 
berless individuals to whom feminism ıs not even a name, but who 
ate suffering from the lack of the salvation ıt would bring them. 
In the interests of these neglected areas, of the women and men 
who are ın need of them, of the bodies of earnest women who 
are penalised unfairly and unwisely in the struggle for the vote, 
the feminists should come out into the open. They should make 
their programme and proclaim it. They should face strife and 
controversy. They should seek their strength and peace not in 
silence and evasion, with all their train of evils, but in the security 
of conviction and the soundness of principle upheld before the 
world. 


TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


a Bi the Western mind the solution of the crisis 1n China naturally 
appears to depend on the result of the conflict between the 
Revolutionaries who have risen in arms and the Imperial forces 
hurriedly sent down from the north to oppose them. Herein the 
Occidental mind errs, as ıt ıs apt to do when considering problems 
arising in the Far East. Should victory favour the Imperial arms, 
and be followed by the drastic repressive measures usual in China, 
the Revolution would be scotched, not killed. It would break out 
anew at the first favourable opportunity, and, 1f again suppressed, 
ıt would be repeated until ıt achteved success. In the triumph of 
the Radical Reformers lies the only hope of a thorough cleansing of 
the system that blights the life of the Chinese nation. As 
long as that system endures there will be no real peace within the 
Emprre, for a torch has now been lighted that no repression, how- 
ever drastic, can put out; no grudgingly conceded half-measures. 
of officially-guided reform can cause ıt to flicker. The Imperial 
government ıs face to face, this time, with no mere rising of 
famished peasants, no mere mutiny of discontented soldiers, 
clamouring for arrears of pay. It is threatened by the greatest 
danger ıt has known since the memorable Tai-ping rebellion, the 
rising that would, in all probability, have hastened by many years. 
the advent of New China, had we not, with lamentable short-sighted— 
ness, ‘‘ backed the wrong horse.’ A Revolution of the first 
magnitude is in progress, probably one of the greatest in history. 
The war-cry of the Revolutionanes 15 “Down with the 
“ Manchu!” but it would be an error to suppose that racial hatred 
alone inspires them; although it burns fiercely in the hearts of 
many of the rank and file, ıt has no place in the minds of the leaders, 
who are ready to admit the Manchu to his full share of citizenship 
in the New China they are striving to create. It 1s his privileged 
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position they are determined to abolish; the annual dole of rice to 
which he is entitled, as a descendant of the conquerors, may be but 
a paltry item in the national budget, the fact that he performs no 
realeservice to the State in return for ıt rankles in the hearts of the 
Chinese people, amongst whom the Manchus have been so long 
quartered as an alien garrison, but a garrison that has lost its 
efficiency, retaining only the outward forms of medieval military 
conditions. What the Revolutionaries aim at ıs the abolition of 
the Manchu domination, by putting an end to the alien dynasty 
that has ruled over the Empire, in some reigns with great wisdom, 
but in others with hopeless incompetence and folly, for more than 
two centuries and a half. It 1s no blind hatred of the Imperial 
family that animates the majority of the leaders, although many 
of them remember the ruthless vengeance wreaked on their rela- 
tives and their friends by order of the late Empress-Dowager. 
Against the present Emperor—a mere child—none can feel ani- 
mosity, nor 1s the Prince-Regent—a mild-mannered, benevolent 
man—personally unpopular. It is the system to which the Manchu 
dynasty has, in course of tıme, become inseparably wedded that 
must go if China ıs ever to breathe freely. Of this the Revolu- 
tionaries are convinced; moreover, they firmly believe that the 
system cannot go unless the Manchu dynasty goes with ıt. It 1s 
useless to talk to them of a truly reformed Manchu court, of a really 
progressive Imperial Clan, marvels of an Utopian future pictured 
by well-meaning persons interested ın maintaining China ın statu 
quo, or dreading all sudden changes. The Revolutionaries scout 
these visions as preposterous. They maintain that the whole fabric 
of Manchu domination must disappear for ever, that ıt must be 
ended because it cannot be mended. They allege that every reform 
has had to be wrung from the Court Party, that the Court has found 
means to nullify many of the most useful measures introduced by 
the Reformers, and that corruption will continue to exist as long as 
there will be an Imperial Clan to wax fat on bribes and to set a 
villainous example to the high officials. Anyone with a knowledge 
of affairs in Peking can testify to the truth of these allegations. A 
Chinese high official said to the writer, three years ago, ‘‘ How can 
‘* you expect any real progress ın my country when I cannot obtain an 
“ audience at Court unless I send.a number of ‘ shoes’ of silver ” 
(silver ingots) “to an Imperial Prince, whose perquisite ıt is to 
“levy toll on all who would approach the sacred precincts? ” 

The power of the anti-dynastic movement may seem almost 
incredible to Occidentals accustomed to regard the Chinese 
as a people whô venerate their Emperor, the ‘‘ Son of Heaven, 
“Brother of the Sun and Moon.” In reality, the masses do 
not trouble their heads about His Imperial Majesty. Of personal 
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loyalty, of attachment to the sovereign out of admıratıon for hım 
as a man, ın one word of the monarch’s ‘“‘ popularity,’’ as we 
understand ıt, there 1s no trace ın China; in Japan it ‘is of recent 
growth. In China it ıs replaced, on the part of those who have 
any feeling on the subject, by an intense respect for the Father of 
his People, a respect that would, ın all probability, be readily trans- 
ferred to the Head of the State were he a mere elected President, 
in no way related to the astral bodies. Far otherwise would ıt be 
in Japan, where patriotism, the most intense ın the world, is 
synonymous with loyalty to the Emperor, the sovereign descended 
from the Sun-Goddess, the one hundred and twenty-first monarch 
‘in unbroken line’’ from the time of Jimmu Tenno, first Emperor 
of Japan. In sharp contrast to the Japanese dynasty, the only one 
the Island Empire has ever known, stands the Manchu Imperial 
House, alien ın race, ruling over a conquered people immeasurably 
superior ın civilisation to the Manchus, imposing on their Chinese 
subjects their own Tartar fashion of wearing the hair plaited into 
a queue, and never ceasing to be looked upon as usurpers by many 
who sighed for the restoration of the native Ming dynasty. In 
China dynasties have never been regarded as destined to endure 
for ever; on the contrary, the Annals of the Empire, carefully com- 
piled by the Imperial Recorders, are annually deposited in an 
iron chest, from which they are not to be taken out, for publication, 
“unul the dynasty shall have passed away.’’ Such loyalty as the 
Chinese may have possessed has been replaced, within the last few 
years, by an entirely new spirit that now burns fiercely within 
them: for the first time they are filled with a consciousness of their 
solidarity as a nation; they are developing, with marvellous 
rapidity, a strong spirit of patriotism. They have been hustled, 
much against their will, into contact with other, more powerful, 
aggressive nations; they have realised their weakness and they 
have decided, with a great resolve, to be weak no longer. Their 
clear eyes have seen that only united can they stand, and, for the 
first time in their history, the men of one province have begun 
to look upon those of another as brothers. The Sons of Han have, 
at last, felt the necessity of closing up their ranks towards the 
restless, aggressive ‘‘ Outer Barbarians,” and ıt ıs shoulder to 
shoulder they now march to the cry of ‘‘ China for the Chinese !”’ 
The causes that have led, indirectly, to this quickening of the 
huge, inert mass that was Old China are manifold, foremost 
amongst them was, and continues to be, the rise of the power of 
Japan. Her complete and rapid victory over China, by land and 
sea, had some effect in opening the eyes of such*Chinese as wit- 
nessed the conflict, a very small number amongst the teeming 
mullions, but it was the admirably just and humane conduct towards 
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civilians of the Japanese troops who took part in the International 
Expedition which suppressed the so-called ‘‘ Boxer” rising 
that convinced the Chinese there was much to be learnt from their 
whilom foes. So they sent the pick of their young men by 
hundreds to Japan to learn, with their native avidity, industry 

and mental alertness, the wondrous knowledge and miraculous 
arts and crafts of the West, that they could acquire so much more 
easily and more cheaply from their Japanese instructors than from 

expensive imported Occidentals. The eager students noted with 

wonder the patriotism of the Japanese and the great power it gave 

them, they were soon to have a grand obyect-lesson of what ıt 

could lead to. Japan’s victory over China’s huge and threatening 
neighbour, Russia, made a tremendous impression on all the 

peoples of Asia. The effect on China was far-reaching. It opened 

up a prospect of successful resistance to the encroachments of 

foreign powers, grown absolutely shameless at the game of grab, 

carving out ‘‘spheres of influence,” and treating China as a_ 
negligible quantity for years past. China pondered awhile, made 

up her mind with reluctance, engaged a large staff of Japanese 

instructors, from colonels on the staff to drill-sergeants, and 

formed an Imperial] Army, thoroughly organised, armed, equipped, 

and trained on the most approved, up-to-date lines. What is more 

remarkable, young men of good families were induced to become 
officers ın the navy and in the army, professions hitherto despised. 

China, peace-loving, placid, philosophical China, the Quaker 
amongst nations, 1s rapidly becoming military. A distinguished 

Chinese statesman has apologised for this lapse from virtue. 
‘* You Westerners cannot complain,” he said to the writer, ‘ you 

‘* forced us into this course. It was from yourselves we learnt that 

“ might prevails over right, and that none but the strong are safe 
“and respected. Look at Japan; you commenced to treat her as 

“an equal only after she had killed a lot of us. Now she has killed 

“ many Russians, you are her enthusiastic admirers!” 

At the same time that Chinese students were sent to Japan, large 
numbers of clever young men were despatched to Europe and to the 
United States to qualify in almost every branch of science, of arts 
and crafts. Only the other day, one of them obtained a certificate as 
an aviator at a flying school in England. It is these students, 
returning from Japan, Europe, or America, saturated with 1deas 
of liberty and of progress, who are the most active moving spirits 
in the Revolution now running its course in the region of the 
Yang-tse and spreading, gradually and surely, over the Empire 

By what government do the Revolutionaries propose to replace 
the Manchu Emperor whom they seek to dethrone? Do they 
intend to seat on the Dragon Throne the lineal descendant of the 
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old Chinese Ming dynasty, who kept, a few years ago—perchance 
still keeps—a small shop for the sale of “‘ bean-curds ” (a sort of 
cheese made of beans) in Peking? His humble social pdsition 
would be no bar to his acceptance by the Chinese, who are truly 
democratic, without the least taint of snobbery. There are, with- 
out doubt, some amongst the Revolutionaries who would favour a 
Ming Restoration, but they are ın a minority. The greater 
number have entirely different intentions, which they Have mani- 
fested at the very outset of the present campaign. Whilst China 
was ringing with the news of their threefold initial success, the 
capture of Wu-chang, of Han-kau, and, most important of all, of 
the great steel-works and arsenal at Han-yang, the Western world 
was astonished by the issue of their proclamation, announcing the 
establishment of a Republic. A Chinese Republic! To the Occi- 
dental the very idea seems grotesque. Yet it ıs the firm resolve of 
the Revolutionaries to establish the United States of China, a 
conception of the fertile brain of the Mazzini of China, Sun Yat 
Sen.* In many conversations, this remarkable man, true patriot 
and arch-conspirator for twenty years of his strenuous life, has 
explained to the writer, who enjoys his firm friendship, the 
reasons that have prompted him to select the republican form of 
government, and especially a Confederation of almost autonomous 
States, as most suitable for China. The great differences in 
natural conditions, ın local interests, in economic needs, in the 
language, ın some cases in the religion, ın others ın the race, of the 
inhabitants, that exist between one province and another, the very 
large measure of autonomy already enjoyed by each of the Eighteen 
Provinces, the proven impossibility of a satisfactory centralisation 
in the governance of such a huge empire, and, above all, the notable 
capacity of the Chinese for managing their own affairs, commercial 
or philanthropic, by associated efforts, guided and controlled by 
deliberative assemblies and executive boards, all these points indi- 
cate that China would flourish as a Confederation. The revolu- 
tionaries, influenced, no doubt, by the numbers amongst them who 
have studied in America, have taken the Constitution of the United 
States as their model, with this important exception, that their 
sound common-sense has made them determined to avoid the glar- 
ing defects in that antiquated, inelastic charter. They intend to 
lay before the Constituent Assembly, into which the first National 
Assembly, China’s Parliament (to be opened whilst these lines are 
being written) may easily transform itself, a draft of a Federal 
Constitution, providing for the management by a National Con- 
gress and a Federal Administration of all interests*common to the 
whole nation. Foreign relations, national defence, national finance 


* In the languages of the Far East the tamily name 1s placed first 
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and fiscal policy, international and inter-state communications, 
inter-state commerce, matters affecting the national health, the con- 
stitution of à Supreme Court, all these matters would be considered 
subjects for Federal legislation and administration. In every other 
respect, each State would, by 1ts own Legislature, elected according 
to its own Constitution, enact its own laws and carry them out by 
1ts own elected Executive. 

What are the chances of such a scheme of government, so 
startlingly novel, being accepted by the people of China? The 
reply must be that the nation, weary of the effete and corrupt mis- 
tule that has so long drained its life’s blood, stunted its growth and 
frittered away territory and resources, 1s ready to accept any form 
of government recommended to ıt by its deliverers from the yoke. 
The masses do not count, politically, in China; the teeming mil- 
lions have too hard a struggle to keep body and soul together to 
admit of their troubling their heads with political questions. Far 
otherwise is ıt in Japan, where artisans and peasant-farmers, all 
great readers of newspapers, take a keen interest ın national, and 
even in international, affairs. In China it is the opinion of the 
gentry, and especially of the scholars, that is of importance, for 
there, as throughout the Far East, the popular impulse comes from 
above, from those who are looked up to by reason of their superior 
knowledge or their proved capacity. The gentry of China, more 
particularly the scholars, most respected of all Chinese, have, until 
recently, been the ultra-conservative element that was the 
stumbling-block to all real progress. Now a great change has 
come over the situation; thousands of the literary class and of the 
landed gentry have become converts to the new modes of thought. 
The people, too, are beginning to pay as much respect to the man 
with an Occidental education as to the ripe scholar of the purely 
native type, the grave personage, with huge horn-rimmed specta- 
cles, the man full of ancient classical learning, much of it useless, 
but acquired during a life-time of incredibly laborious study and 
severe examinations. 

As to the mercantile community, so highly, and deservedly, 
respected by Occidentals ın contact with them, they are practically 
unanimous in their desire for radical reform. Their hope ts for a 
decent, honest administration that will not harry them, for officials 
that will not exact “‘ squeezes ” from every transaction that comes 
under their cognisance. Not only the enlightened Chinese mer- 
chants residing abroad, the rich men who play such a prominent 
part ın the commerce of the Straits Settlements, of the Dutch Indies, 
and who are to be found also in America and in Australia, have 
given bountifully of their wealth, some of them to the extent of 
more than half of their fortune, to the Revolutionary cause. It is, 
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indeed, from them that Sun Yat Sen’s untiring efforts have ob- 
tained the largest donations to the war-chest, but Chinesq mer- 
chants and bankers at home have also contributed generously to the 
fund, to which many a poor labourer in China has added a string 
or two of ‘“‘cash”’ from his hard-earned savings, whilst Chinese 
working abroad send regular monthly remittances. 

Enough has been set forth to show that the movement 1s a 
national one, with adherents ın every class. Two significant facts 
must sfill be mentioned. The Revolution has partisans even 
within the precincts of the Forbidden City, and amongst the 
officials of the Manchu dynasty a large number are active, though 
secret, sympathisers. Hugh officials communicate almost daily 
with the Republican leaders, often over the Government wires. 
The other fact still to be noted is of the greatest importance, not 
only for the success of the Revolution, but as an indication of the 
extraordinary changes taking place in the Chinese soctal fabric. 
Many women ın China are aiding and abetting the Deliverers, some 
of them, ladies ın high social positions, risking their lives for the 
cause. Herein lies a powerful element of success. In Old China 
the power of woman has always been felt, ın spite of, perhaps 
because of, her apparently subjected state; in the New China her 
influence 1s greater than ever. 

All that has been written above tends to demonstrate the causes 
of the Revolution, its great chances of success, and the aims 
of its leaders. The question naturally arises, whether the character 
of these leaders 1s sufficiently high, then influence over their follow- 
ers sufficiently great, to warrant the assumption that China will 
benefit by their eventual victory. Those are not wanting who are 
of opinion that corruption ıs ingrained ın Chinese official life, that 
even the much increased salaries advocated by the Reformers will 
not keep the majority of Chinese officials honest. The only one of 
the Revolutionary leaders for whom the writer can vouch personally 
is Sun Yat Sen (commonly known as “‘ Dr ”’ Sun, because of his 
having graduated at the Medical College at Hong-Kong, and being 
afterwards ın practice at Macao, where a stop was put to his activity 
by the authorities owing to his not holding a Portuguese diploma) 
Having known him for a number of years, and watched his 
romantically eventful career, the writer has no hesitation in express- 
ing his admiration for Sun Yat Sen’s high character. A true 
patriot, he 1s entirely unmindful of self. Hus honesty ts rigid ; with 
very large sums continually passing through his hands, he leads a 
most frugal life. His intellect ıs of the highest order, his mind 
attuned to high thoughts. His courage ıs great, with an enormous 
price on his head, he moves about unconcerned. The hideous 
danger in which he was placed by the infamous incident of sixteen 
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years ago, when he was kidnapped, in broad daylight, in Portland- 
place and imprisoned ın the Imperial Chinese Legation, pre- 
paratory to being sent as an ‘‘ unfortunate lunatic passenger ” to 
China, there to be carved alive into a thousand slices, has left no 
trace on his mild, genial nature, save an undying feeling of grati- 
tude to Dr James Canthe, his instructor in surgery and medicine at 
Hong-Kong, who saved him from his awful impending fate. Sun 1s 
a Christian, born at Fat-shan, near Canton, about forty-four years 
ago, the son of a native Evangelist, and ıt betokens the tdlerant 
spirit of the New China that his Christian belief has been no obstacle 
to his acquiring the immense influence he possesses over his 
myriads of followers. Small of stature, very good-looking, irre- 
proachably clad in European dress, he gives the impression of a 
modest, affable scholar. No one would suspect the dauntless heart 
that glows under his well-cut frock-coat. The three most promis- 
ing features of the Revolution are the respect shown by its partisans 
to the persons and property of foreigners, the attempts to curb the 
passions of the Revolutionary troops by prohibiting (with what 
success 1s still doubtful) the slaughter of Manchu non-combatants, 
and, lastly, the undertaking to assume responsibility, ın the event of 
success, for all Old China’s international engagements, diplomatic 
and financial. The writer can assert that all three are directly trace- 
able to the influence of Sun Yat Sen. The first and last ttems 
were the subject of earnest conversations between Sun and himself 
two years ago. 

If the Revolutionaries have other leaders of the type of Sun, 
their cause 1s safe. The eyents of the 1mmediate future will show. 
They may lead to the regeneration of China, whose population, 
one-fourth of the human race, may, at last, have opportunity for 
the free development of their own great qualities and of the rich 
tesources of their country. They may be—the writer believes they 
are—on the march towards a splendid future. They deserve ıt, 
for they are good people. 


ARTHUR Diésy. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW TIMES, NEW CARES. 


TE world is obviously growing too small for humanity, owing 
to the suppression of time and space, and new problems are con- 
sequently being forced upon the attention of mankind which may 
prove Sphinx questions for the nations that fail to answer them 
aright. This suppression of time and space is the result of the 
“development of means of communication and travel. The opposite 
ends of the earth have been brought close together. Speech and 
thought move with the swiftness of lightning, men and things with 
the speed of birds. The effect of this progress on the relations of 
peoples to each other 1s complex, and not always beneficial. 
Politically ıt has sharpened the struggle for national life. Geo- 
graphical distance was, in bygone times, one of the formidable 
obstacles to colonisation. Colonies were few in number and small 
in extent, while unoccupied territories were many, vast, and fruit- 
ful. In those days it took generations for a Great Power to annex 
and organise a distant possession. To-day a whole continent could 
be absorbed ın a few years, but there 1s hardly any available space 
left. Far Eastern Asia has been closed to colonial enterprise since 
the Russo-Japanese war. Africa has been swallowed up by 
Europeans in the brief span of about thirty years. The fragments 
that still remain of it, Morocco and Tripoli, are at present being 
eaten up by France and Spain and Italy. The globe has hardly 
any land left for the coloniser and the latter-day adventurer—a class 
still numerous and vigorous, which supplies us with empire- 
builders and hooligans. Indeed, the demand for éolontes 1s grow- 
ing fast, while the supply 1s dried up. 
It is on the cards that before the present generation has dıs- 
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appeared the Great Powers, for lack of unclaimed territories, will 
fight among themselves for the flourishing colonies which some of 
them possess. For the globe is become too small, if not for the 
needs, then at least for the appetites of the thriving States. The 
present distribution of land 1s producing the poisonous fruits of 
envy and greed. It has contributed to split up the nations into 
antagonistic groups. Germany’s unfriendly attitude towards 
Great Britain and France, for instance, 1s, to a noteworthy extent, 
the result of the present order of things colonial and econamical. 
Several Powers which a few years ago were extending their sway 1n 
other continents, like England and France ın Asia and Africa, have 
ceased to grow, and are now on the defensive. It 1s as much as 
they can do to keep what they possess, and not all of them can 
accomplish this. Great Britain ıs on the defensive in India; France 
1s on the defensive in Indo-China. Among the malcontents, Ger- 
many 1s first and most restless, seeking what she can devour. 
Japan, with Formosa not yet digested, is planning a future 
annexation of Southern Manchuria. Italy, snatching at her last 
chance of incorporating Tripoli, has confronted Europe with the 
spectre of war. Even Spain ıs hastily snatching up fresh territory 
in Morocco at the risk of a revolution at home, while Germany, 
turning a new leaf, is taking a large slice of territory, not in a 
land which belongs to nobody, but in a colony of the French 
Republic. 


THE NEW WAY OF ACQUIRING COLONIES. 


Germany’s method with France gives one a fair notion of the 
mode of procedure which will obtain ın the new era. ‘‘ Stand and 
“deliver ”?” will be the magic phrase. ‘‘ You are extending your 
“territory in Morocco? Then give me a portion of your colony 
“in the Congo, else I will—object.’’ And the portion on which 
Germany insists 1s so deftly carved that she will be enabled later 
on to seize the Spanish Congo, on the one hand, and the wealthy 
Belgian Congo on the other. This further extension 1s a foregone 
conclusion—a mere question of time. It is probable that within 
five years Spain’s possessions there will have been annexed to 
German Africa. At one time Kaiser Wilhelm imagined that the 
Far East was, so to say, an untilled field, and might be utilised for 
purposes of German colonisation and industrial enterprise. The 
first fruit of this idea was the ‘‘ leasing ” of Kiaochau. Very soon, 
however, his Mayjesty’s dream vanished into air, and the schemes 
based upon it fell to the ground. For after the Russo-Japanese 
; war, the Far East, as a possible domain of enterprise and colonisa- 
tion for European Powers, was closed, and closed for good. To- 
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day one looks back with surprise upon the nature of the hopes 
cherished down to that time. It 1s only twelve years since 
spheres of influence were being marked out by European States in 
China, and ten years have hardly elapsed since the Press organs 
of Gérmany and England disputed each other’s claims to the entire 
Yangtse valley as a ‘‘ sphere of interest.’’ To-day all this ıs well- 
nigh forgotten. Probably in another few years the Chinese will 
have ousted out the bulk of Europeans, will have set about build- 
ing their own railways, will have trained their own mining en- 
gineers, will have found sufficient capital to exploit their mines, 
and will suffice to themselves. Tempora mutantur. 

Thus, without being gifted with particularly keen foresight, one 
can discern, among the contingencies of the near future, the out- 
break of bitter contests among the Great Powers for a redistribu- 
tion of Colonies. In other words, war will be more than ever one 
of the recognised means of carrying on the struggle for life among 
nations. Consequently the one prime necessity for all Great 
Powers at the present day 1s to prepare for these trials of strength, 
and arm. When formidable armies and navies are become prime 
necessities of national life, ıt ıs suicidal folly to be stingy. 


THE COST OF LIVING, AND HOW TO REDUCE IT. 


The circumstance that the world 1s become too small for 
humanity will, within a few years, have rendered acute a number 
of arduous problems, the very existence of which ıs at present 
hardly dreamed of. Already the alarming increase ın the cost of 
living 1s a cause of discontent, a stimulus to revolution. Dealing 
with this problem on several occasions in the pages of the Con- 
temporary Review during and after the great Russian labour 
strikes, I endeavoured to show that the cost of living has been 
enhanced, not by one, but by a whole set of causes unconnected 
among themselves, and stili operative. Among these, I enum- 
erated the rise in the rate of wages effected by strikes; the 1n- 
creased output and present abundance of gold, which has had the 
effect of lessening the purchasing power of money; and the in- 
creasingly large amount of the world’s wealth which, ın con- 
sequence of the policy of a few predatory States, 1s being wasted 
upon armies, navies, and kindred unprofitable investments. 

From the middle classes of all cultured countries comes the same 
doleful cry ‘‘ The cost of living ıs beyond our means.” In 
Austria, Russia, France, Belgium, Italy, the Governments have 
been confronted with the same problem. In Austria-Hungary the 
Finance Minister has hit upon quite a simple expedient. He has 


brought in a Bill to increase the taxes of the middle classes, which } 
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are to be employed for the benefit of cıvıl servants, whose plight 
was piteous. It is a driving out of devils by Beelzebub. 

I have often asked myself whether any effectual remedy 1s to be 
found for this grotesque state of things, which laughs to scorn the 
fundamental maxims of religion, of culture, of self-interest, and, 
if so, in what direction one should look for ıt. ‘‘ Socialism offers 
“an infallible remedy,” I can hear some men say; ‘‘for its 
‘‘ primary, aim is the annihilation of those social organisations 
“which were created for the purpose of waging war, and are now 
“lke monstrous vampires, drinking the life-blood of hard- 
“‘ working people.” But, on looking further ahead and scanning 
things more carefully, I am conscious of a misgiving that Socialism 
would but transmute, not solve, the problem, and that if it once 
became a ruling force campaigns of nation against nation would 
cease only to give place to sanguinary wars of class against class. 

Would it be fair to put the terms of the problem differently, and 
to ask whether, as the latter-day world 1s become too small for 
humanity, humanity could not be adjusted to the limited accom- 
modation offered by the world ? 


GERMANY’S HEAVY HAND. 


Herr von Kiderlen Waechter has a heavy hand. He resembles 
the bear in the Russian fable, who, by way of rendering a service 
to his friend the man, and freeing him from an mmportunate fly on 
his forehead that was troubling his sleep, hurled a rock at the 
insect. Animated by patriotic intentions, his eyes fixed upon the 
goal, and heedless of the road thither, the German statesman has 
stumbled into ugly pitfalls, dragged his country into unpleasant 
places, and has more than once cut an undignified figure. And he 
now finds that by touching a button at Agadir he has brought 
the Italians to Tripoli, and his country into the unpleasant position 
of having to say yes to the ally Italy without saying no to the fast 
friend Turkey. 

Politically the condtion-of Tripoli has for years been closely 
bound up with that of Morocco.\ Indeed, ıt was obvious that the 
status quo in the Mediterranean coùld not be upset by one Power 
without letting loose a flood of pent-up desires and ambitions on 
the part of others and severing the frail bond which attached 
Tripoli to Turkey. Now, the maintenance of friendship with 
Turkey is“one of the permanent objects of Germany’s foreign 
policy, and it was natural to expect, therefore, that the German 
Foreign Minister, Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, would sedulously 
avoid any action‘calculated to weaken Young Turkey by depriving 
her of the most Mahommedan vilayet in the Empire, and the 
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Ottoman race of 1ts last foothold in Africa. But a short spell of 
power has sufficed to disclose a degree of shortsightedness 1n the 
policy, of clumsiness ın the methods, and of wanton brusqueness 
in the dealings of this giddy Minister that has blighted him with 
discredit in Europe. He has set Germany’s two best friends by 
the ears. The state of war between Italy and the Ottoman Empire, 
on the one hand, and the ensuing violent crisis in Turkey, on the 
other, which 1s ruining the governing party, and may yet over- 
throw the régime and play havoc with the entire political organism, 
mark Herr von Kiderlen as the instigator of a blunder which far 
outweighs the heaviest gains he hoped to net from the singular 
freak at Agadir. Italy ıs Germany’s ally, and her co-operation én 
the Mediterranean 1s a necessary postulate of Germany’s policy in 
that part of Europe. Turkey, too, stands in close relationship 
with Germany, whose interest it 1s to continue to be the puissant 
friend and protector of the pithless Ottoman Empire. Yet the two 
States have been driven to make war on each other, Europe 1s 
menaced with grave dangers, the very existence of Turkey and the 
status of the Balkans ate all jeopardised by Herr von Kiderlen’s 
extravagant prank. These things remind me of the statement I 
made ın this Review some time last year, that Herr von Kiderlen 
Waechter would soon make things hum in Europe. It has not 
taken him long to do it. 


THE ETHICS OF THE WAR. 


Italy felt no desire to take possession of Tripoli as yet. I was 
in Rome ın May and June, in touch with members of the Govern- 
ment and of the Opposition, and I have reason to know that Signor 
Giolitti had his hands quite full, without tackling problems of 
foreign policy. He leans heavily for Parliamentary support upon 
the Socialists, and his ambitious schemes of social legislation 
postulated thrift in money matters and peace and neighbourliness 
with all the Powers. His colleague, the Marquis of San Giuliano, 
therefore, who presides at the Ministry of F oreign Affairs, seemed 
destined to play quite a subordinate part ın the Cabinet, and that 
of supernumerary in the history of his country. Herr von 
Kiderlen’s vagary has changed all that, and brought the Marquis 
di San Giuliano into the forefront of the political stage and the 
glare of the fiercest limelight. It was the Agadir current, then, 
that drew Italy into the Mediterranean maelstrom, and confronted 
Europe with a new set of facts and contingencies which still send a 
thrill of apprehension to the heart of the peace-lower. As soon as 
France received a free hand ın Morocco, Italy resolved to assert 
without delay her rights to Tripoli—a Turkish province on the 
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north coast of Africa, which has an area of about half-a-million 
square miles, and 1s inhabited by a population of one million, com- 
posed ôf Arabs, Bedouins, Moors, and Berbers, all of whom are 
believing Moslems. Turks are the only nationality not repre- 
sented, outside the troops and officials. 

It ıs easy to wax indignant at the immorality implied ın this act 
of violence committed by King Victor Emmanuel’s Government 
in the midst of profound peace. And due vent has been given to 
righteous wrath. It 1s fair to say that most of the arguments used 
against Italy’s policy of “ grab ” are telling enough ın the abstract. 
But they are inapplicable ın the world of latter-day politics, which 
is ‘a theatre of war without bloodshed. What Italy ıs doing in 
North Africa ıs less open to stricture than what France and Spain 
have been doing 1n Morocco, and what Germany is attempting ın 
the Congo. True, two wrongs do not make a right; but if Italy 
were to apply the maxims of morality which her critics preach she 
would soon forfeit her place in the hierarchy of nations. This, it 
may be urged, would not be a disaster. Perhaps not. But it 1s 
unreasonable to expect any Government or State deliberately to 
cut the ground from under its own feet. Italy’s move was the 
necessary corollary to the new réle taken over by France in 
Morocco. 

In her foreign policy, which was occasionally inspired by 
maxims of sentimentality, Italy has been peculiarly unlucky. 
Much of the coast of the Mediterranean, whence she derives her 
political force, might have been hers long ago had she struck out a 
spirited policy of her own, or adopted the advice given to her by 
men like Bismarck, Napoleon III., and Beaconsfield. But her 
rulers shrank from running risks. Crispi once told me with bitter- 
ness that our Government had invited the Italian Consulta to 
co-operate with us in Egypt, but that the Italian Cabinet foolishly 
refused. They then sympathised with Arabi Pasha. The Garibaldi 
of Egypt they called him! With Tun occupied by France, all the 
north coast of Africa, excepting Morocco, Cyrenaica, and Tripoli, 
was appropriated. Only then did Italy bestir herself ın earnest. 
To hinder further annexation, she had a clause inserted ın the 
Triple Alliance Treaty*, providing for the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. That was her unique guarantee. 
But it availed her nothing. The hinterla apol: was divided 
by France and Great Britain between 4 
remained unoccupied. Grievously d 
to make the most of her scheme by ods, none other 
being at her disposal, Italy stru 
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ment, by which the Republic’s claim to Morocco was allowed on 
the one side, and Italy’s paramount interests ın Tripoli: were re- 
cognised on the other side. It was in virtue of this Agreement 
that King Victor Emmanuel’s delegates voted with France at the 
Algeciras Conference, and that France has given Italy her rhoral 
support in Tripoli to-day. 


TURKEY WANTONLY EXASPERATED ITALY. 


Itafy’s interests in that part of Africa are both political and 
economic. Moreover, the preamble in which she has wrapped 
them—her complaints against the Turkish authorities there—is 
forcible and grounded. Ever since the first year of the twentieth 
century her mght—as ‘“‘ rights’? go—to occupy Tripoli, under 
circumstances which were expected shortly to be realised, was 
considered to be unassailable, having been acknowledged by the 
Powers; and the Italian Government has never allowed 1t to lapse. 
The Turks naturally resented this attitude of heirship, and dis- 
played their feelings sometimes with unwise emphasis. Once, 
for example, they were on the point of giving a concession to a 
French company for constructing the harbour of Tripoli, but 
Signor Titton1, who is now Ambassador in Paris, declared ın the 
Senate that 1f that or analogous measures were adopted, Italy would 
be obliged to depart from her attitude of quiescence and to ensure 
respect for her rights. When I was in Rome last July, I was 
assured by one of the most prominent public men there, who offered 
me documentary proofs of his allegations, that the treatment meted 
out to Italians by the Turkish authorities in the vilayet of Tripoli 
would have provoked a punitive expedition long ago had ıt been 
offered to French, British, or German subjects. Italians were 
occasionally murdered, their Consul insulted, their mercantile 
transactions hindered or made difficult, and inadequate punishment 
or none at all was inflicted on the culprits. Again, the Banco di 
Roma, an institution which has contributed considerably to the 
prosperity of Tripoli, extending trade there and investing capital 
in lucrative enterprises, was trammelled in its operations in every 
conceivable way. Lastly, ıt has been pointed out that Italy has 
need of a colony for her surplus population, which now emigrates 
for a time, or altogether, to South America. 

These argume when little or nothing real corresponded 
en deemed sufficient to warrant other 
States to do wi attempting, and even much more. 
The Porte, the arned. One of „the most serious 
acts of prov the Turkish Government of late 
was the os bf certain strongholds on the coast 
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e of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. The irritation caused by this wholly 
superfluous measure, which ought to have been carried out in a 
different and effective manner, was extreme. 


TURKEY LOST TRIPOLI LONG AGO. 


But these contributory causes are but as dust in the balance when 
compared with the political and economic necessity with which Italy 
was fronted. The moment for action had come; and ıt brought her 
last chance—now or never. Since the year 1870 she has had no 
territorial expansion, has embarked upon no Colonial venture but 
that of Abyssinia, which ended 1n an appalling catastrophe. Every 
other Power has added to its possessions ın the basin of the 
Mediterranean, excepting the Mediterranean Power par excellence. 
And now an opportunity offers which to all seeming will be the last. 
No Cabinet could leave this chance unutilised. From a political 
point of view it would have been a crime. Consequently, Signor 
Giolitt: went ahead unhesitatingly. But he and his colleagues were, 
to my knowledge, desirous of minimising the risks and keeping 
down the costs of the expedition. Hence they were moderate in 
their demands at first, and, 1f one may judge by their assurances, 
would gladly have remained pacific 1n their mode of realising them. 
They would have been content, for instance, to “‘ lease ” the country 
from Turkey, as Germany has “‘ leased’? Kiaouchau from China. 

Tripoli was virtually lost to Turkey in the era of Abdul Hamid. 
One day some ten years ago, the Italian fleet, under the command 
of the Duke of Genoa, steamed into Toulon to greet the President 
of the French Republic. The festivities that accompanied this act 
of more than international courtesy were the prelude to a Franco- 
Italian understanding, which was afterwards embodied in a treaty, 
and 1s now being translated into acts of far-reaching significance. 
Soon afterwards, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs told the 
deputies in Parliament that France had agreed not to overstep 
nor to displace the boundaries of Tripoli, while M. Delcassé 
announced in the Chamber in Paris that Italy had undertaken not 
to thwart the policy of the Republic in Morocco. That was the 
pact. This year it 1s being kept. 

From that tıme onward, Tripoli virtually ceased to be a Turkish 
vilayet, and became an Italian sphere of interest and influence, 
earmarked for annexation. 

The historian might go still further back and discern in the 
occupation of Egypt by Great Britain the primary cause whose 
latest effect we perceive in the military action of Italy to-day. That 
occupation, in which Italy might have nviable part, 
indirectly cut off Tripoli from the Tuy ltic. Tripolt 
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became an atrophied member. Thenceforward the African vilayet 
was little more than a colony accessible only by sea, and therefore 
to be held only by means of an efficient navy; and as Turkéy lacks 
warships, her bond of union with Tripoli was shadowy. Indeed, 
she held possession on suffrance, and was made to feel this in 
many ways. No surprise, therefore, was caused among politicians 
when in 1905 Signor Titton: stated ın the Italian Senate that the 
Powers had recognised Italy’s privileged status ın Tripoli, and 
added that King Victor Emmanuel’s Government would abstain 
from enforcing these rights by a military occupation until circum- 
stances should render it indispensable. The protectorate by Italy 
of Tripoli, he explained, was a sine qua non for the maintenance 
of equilibrium in the Mediterranean. For the time being all that 
he asked the Porte to grant to his countrymen in the African 
vilayet was encouragement and furtherance for their commercial 
and industrial enterprise. Had this been accorded, Italy and 
Turkey might not have been at war to-day. But ıt was denied 
with derision. 


ITALY’S DIFFICULTIES. 


Italy then had an excellent case, viewed not indeed from an 
ethical, but from a political point of view, for cashing the cheque 
issued by France and endorsed by the other Powers some years 
before. Her diplomatic position, too, was advantageous. As the 
ally of the military Powers of Central Europe, she anticipated 
benevolent acquiescence from these, and was not disappointed. 
Austria, indeed, outlined the boundaries of her position with 
diplomatic sharpness, and obtained from Italy emphatic assur- 
ances that the operations absolutely needed and barely sufficient 
for the occupation of Tripoli would mark the extreme lımıt of ** her 
“campaign ” against Turkey. In no case would ıt amount to 
regular warfare. The status quo in the Balkans would remain 
intact. It was only on receipt of this binding promise, which was 
immediately made public, that Count Aerenthal undertook to let 
Italy draw the sword. If a real and regular war against Turkey 
had been planned, Austria’s behaviour would have been different. 
For the two military Powers of Central Europe are determined to 
keep things afloat in the Balkan peninsula without material 
change, and, therefore, to ensure to Turkey, so long as Turkey 
holds togethe1, her actual possessions in Europe. 

The Marchese di San Giuliano had thus a task set him which, 
without being easy, was not among the difficult problems of 
diplomacy. He wag doubtless obliged to assert and enforce his 
country’s clar i. But in the matter of ways and means 
he had a wide from. He could have transacted the 
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business diplomatically, without the fear of forfeiting aught that 
will be attained by the military expedition and the ensuing loss of 
life and money. And he allowed it to be believed that he had 
chosen this course. I was in Rome at the time. His friends told 
everyone who cared to listen that the Foreign Minister was minded 
to do credit to Italy’s reputation for pacifism. There would be no 
war unless Turkey declared it. The Marchese dı San Gruliano 
would treat with the Porte, and, 1f suasion failed, would send an 
expedition to Tripoli. This plan was trumpeted abroad in Rome, 
Milan, Naples, Genoa, and believed implicitly. And when one 
afternoon the tidings spread that Italy had formally declared war 
the Minister’s friends and partisans were among his sharpest 
critics. 


THE CASE FOR MARCHESE DI SAN GIULIANO. 


It would be unfair to blink the fact that his real design and 
his characteristic method of masking ıt can be explained, if not 
justified, by the political conjuncture of the moment. In Ger- 
many and Austria the Consulta, which, unwisely, makes no real 
distinction between the two allies, puts no trust. Germany was 
being hoist by her own petard, and she disliked it. She would 
gladly herself have leased or occupied Tobrak, 1f circumstances 
had been propitious. It was gall and wormwood to her to let 
Turkey be mutilated and humbled by Italy, whose aggression 
would damage the Triple Alliance in the estimation of the world, 
and compromise each of the three partners in the eyes of the 
Young Turks. But, as the Agadir venture had not yet been 
liquidated, Germany’s hands were tied. Herr von Kiderlen was 
still bargaining with M. Jules Cambon. Towards Italy, during 
the negotiations, Germany could not afford to be churlish. More- 
over, on the Italian fleet her Mediterranean policy rests. Italy’s 
dubious fidelity to the Triple Alliance may not be reckoned a posi- 
tive gain to the two militarist allies, but at least it ıs a guarantee 
that the strength of the Powers of the Triple Entente will not be 
reinforced. 

Those and other kindred considerations rendered the moment 
favourable to Italy, and forbade hesitation or delay. And the 
Italian Minister may have deduced from this necessity for prompt 
action the danger of diplomatic wrangling. The state of war 
would be more advantageous. ‘That, it seems to me, 1s the case 
for the Marchese di San Giuliano. 


ISALY’S GROSS BLUNDER. 


On the other side, the arguments are more forcible, and the 
conclusion more humane. It was manifes t Germany’s en- 
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tanglement with France over Morocco and the Congo would last 
as long as a diplomatic bout with Turkey need go on. It 1s not 
over yet. At the moment of writing only one of thé two sets of 
difficulties raised by Herr von Kiderlen has been settled. .And 
there was no more likelihood of any Power intervening to whittle 
away Italy’s claims, if put forward by diplomacy, than there was 
if the matter were referred to the fortune of war. Moreover, Italy 
had played the part of standard-bearer of the pacificists at the last 
Hague Conference, and she owed something to her reputation. 

But the Marchese di San Giuliano had a much more powerful 
motive for eschewing open hostilities. And ıt is somewhat sur- 
prising that, so far as I know, ıt has not yet been put forward by 
any writer on the subject. It 1s this. The Italian Foreign 
Minister desired to regularise the seizure of Tripoli, to bring ıt 
into harmony with international law; therefore, ın accordance with 
The Hague Convention of 1909, he had war formally declared. 
He then brought the matter officially to the cognisance of the 
Powers, who then proclaimed their neutrality. Now this, I con- 
tend, was unnecessary, even for the purpose for which he was 
striving. According to the first clause of the Convention deal- 
ing with the opening of hostilities, no signatory Power may go to 
war with another State without having first presented either a 
declaration of war, or else an ultimatum with a conditional declara- 
tion of war appended. An ultimatum, in this case, followed by 
the disembarking of Italian troops in Tripoli, would not have 
connoted war, if there were no communication on the subject to the 
Powers. What would then have happened ıs this. Italian 
soldiers would have hoisted the flag of their country over a few 
towns in Tripoli, Barka, and Fessan, and negotiations would have 
forthwith begun between the two States. The occupation would 
have been treated as an international ‘‘ misunderstanding,’’ which 
would be ultimately removed by a diplomatic document ceding the 
territory either on easy terms or unconditionally. Concrete cases 
in point are the occupation of Egypt by Great Britain while peace 
with Turkey was undisturbed, the seizure of Manchuria by Russia, 
and, at the present moment, the invasion of Persian territory by 
Turkey. 

Between such a state of undeclared warfare and regular 
hostilities there 1s a vast difference. In the former case, peace 1s 
unbroken, and the rupture can be healed more quickly. The 
money losses, too, not only of the adversaries, but also of nations 
that have nothing to do with them or their quarrel, are reduced to 
a minimum. In the latter case, everybody suffets. The neutral 
Powers are obliged to proclaim their neutrality, and then the 
seizure of contra and of conditional contraband of war begins. 
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The lighthouses on the coasts ot the belligerents- uS case, 
those of the Near East—are extinguished, whereupon the rates at 
which ‘cargées are insured against loss go up, the prices of mer- 
chandise are raised correspondingly, and struggling men and 
women who live and work thousands of miles away from Italy and 
Turkey feel the pinch of penury. In the present case, Russian 
corn exporters were hit hard by Turkey—so hard, that the Tsar’s 
Ambassador, M. Tsharykoff, made representations on the subject 
to the Porte ın a tone, and with a degree of pressure, which eaused 
them to resemble an ultimatum. This and other more deplorable 
consequences of the declaration of war could easily have been 
avoided by the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs without loss of 
any advantage to his country. But he was over-eager and in a 
hurry, apprehensive lest an unexpected stroke of good luck should 
not be utilised to the fullest. 


YOUNG AND GIDDY TURKEY. 


In this connection it 1s instructive and amusing to note the 
childish helplessness of Young Turkey, whose youth seems un- 
distinguishable from infancy. The Porte claimed the right of 
arresting neutral vessels on the high seas, searching them for con- 
traband, and also of prohibiting certain categories of merchandise 
altogether. But ıt neglected the formalities which would have 
entitled ıt to exercise this mght. Turkey did not adhere to the 
Conventions regulating these matters, and had not even issued a 
declaration of her own on the subject. Consequently, nobody 
knew, or could be expected to divine, what she considered contra- 
band of war and what she deemed permissible merchandise. The 
consequence was that not only corn, but heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion, might have been transported by neutrals without legal liability 
to seizure by the Turkish warships. Furthermore, the Marine 
Minister issued no instructions to naval officers, who in consequence 
have no standard to go by, and are therefore at a loss what to do 
under a given set of circumstances. The resulting blunders are 
sometimes most ludicrous. For example, an Italian steamer was 
captured the other day in Turkish waters, and the commander of 
the gunboat that seized it telegraphed dutifully to his Munister, 
informing him of the capture and asking ‘‘ Shall we bombard 
“her?” And the Minister gravely replied ın the negative. 

From outset to finish the Young Turks conducted the foreign 
policy of their country on principles which are dangerous, because 
derived from nort-political sources Admuration for a foreign army, 
gratitude for a loan, a sense of obligation for the sale of old cruisers, 
and other considerations which have haidly anything to do with 
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politics, supplied the motives for a policy of subserviency to a 
foreign Power which recalls the days of Charles II. in England, 
or of the Regency in France. An act or a policy, howevér, may 
possibly be better than the motives that inspired ıt. But the fruits 
of the course pursued by the leaders of Young Turkey constitute its 
most scathing condemnation; and the severance from the Empire 
of its last possession ın Africa is one of the least baleful of its 
consequences. 

Yoyng Turkey, who inherited from Abdul Hamid this unrealised 
loss, together with those of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Crete, 
refused to adjust herself to circumstances. She tried to put back 
the clock by ten years or more. The present, its accompaniments 
and necessary sequel, appeared unworthy of the party of regenera- 
tion. A Tripolitan proverb says ‘‘ When a man grows rich, the 
“walls of his house seem crooked to hım.” The demands of the 
Italians, even when reduced to reasonable dimensions, were not 
allowed, on the contrary, King Victor Emmanuel’s subjects were 
set back when possible, their interests impaired, their enterprise 
checked, their rights violated. The gaiety of heart with which 
the Young Turks thus irritated Italy at every hand’s turn was in 
part a result of the delusion fostered by Germany, that Italy would 
never be ın a position to enforce her claims to the African vilayet 
This delusion acquired the consistency of a firm conviction when 
the Secret Committee which now rules Turkey nominated Hakkı 
Pasha as Grand Vizier. 


HAKKI PASHA YOUNG TURKEY’S UNRIVALLED 
BRIDGE-PLAYER. 


Hakkı Pasha has some claim to the twofold distinction of being 
Young Turkey’s evil genius and her champion bridge-player. A 
man of average talents, narrow horizons, short views, inordinate 
vanity, and considerable capacity for work marred by long fits of 
indolence, he was peculiarly qualified to play the part of tool to a 
wily politician; and in that capacity he systematically furthered 
the designs of Germany on the one hand and those of Italy on 
the other, to the irreparable detriment of bis Cabinet, his party, 
and his country. It 1s superfluous to say that there ıs no reason 
to impute to him any but excellent motives. In social circles in 
Rome, where for some years he represented his Sovereign as 
Ambassador, he had acquired a reputation for qualities which had 
nothing ın common with Statecraft; and when he rose to the 
highest office at home as the nominee of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, he was flattered, atmosphered, and finally bewitched 
by the honey-lipped Ambassador of Italy, who having discerned 
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the weakness of the statesman and the genius of the bridge-player, 
skilfully played upon these qualities. The countrymen of Cavour 
made*the Grand Vizier regard himself as a latter-day Messiah, and 
belyeve that deliverance for Turkey would come from him 
alone. So firmly convinced did Hakki Pasha at last become 
that he was the providential man, and that his rôle 
was understood and his influence appreciated by the 
Italian Government, that he seriously believed he held 
Italy ın the hollow of his hand; and on this assymption 
he built a part of his policy as upon a granite foundation. Some 
six or seven months ago, there was question of withdrawing some 
of the troops from Tripoli and transferring them to the Yemen. 
The War Minister, Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, hesitated. But it 
was pointed out to him that the number of men to be removed 
from the African vilayet was relatively small, and that a system 
of recruitment could at once be adopted which would ın time yield 
a much larger contingent—some 12,000 soldiers. In time But 
was it safe? he asked. Was there any likelihood that an untoward 
event would happen in the meanwhile? Would Italy, for instance, 
choose that moment of inadequate defence to make good Tittont’s 
threat and occupy Tripoli? The question, natural enough on 
the lips of a prudent Minister like Mahmoud Shefket,* was 
emphatically negatived by the Grand Vizier, who smiled away the 
doubts and misgivings of his colleague. ‘‘ Have no fear of Italy. 
“I know Italy like my pocket. I am in very close touch with her 
“ Ambassador. He ıs our tame cat. I can always have the right 
‘strings pulled in Rome Don’t fear the Italians. We shall 
“win the trick and the rubber.” Vanitas vanitatum! 

The Germans cajoled Hakkı Pasha ın a similar way. It 1s only 
fair to note, however, that they were, so to say, knocking at an 
open door, for Hakkı had been converted to the true Teutonic 
faith by the War Minister, who admires the Germans as a military 
nation, and ıs grateful to them for supplying warships for the 
Turkish Navy and money for the improvement of the Turkish land 
forces. I had a long and interesting talk with Mahmoud 
Shefket Pasha a few days ago, and I feel sure that his partiality 
for Germany ıs rooted ın his love for the military virtues of that 
people. It certainly has not its source ın any cunningly woven 
political schemes, or narrow-minded prejudices. For Mahmoud 
Shefket ıs not a diplomatist ; he ıs a true-hearted warrior who loves 
his profession ardently , and he has striven perseveringly, and with 
a certain measure of success, to imbue his officers with the same 
spirit. Consequently, a Germanophile feeling sprang up in the 


* This story was not told to me by Mahmoud Shefket himself though he and I conversed 
at considerable length on this subject 
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Turkish army, which has its counterpart ın the Committee of Union 
and Progress. It is this feeling which Hakkı Pasha when occupy- 
ing the post of Grand Vizier fostered, intensified and hurriedly 
translated into fateful political acts ; 


THE KAISER IS TURKEY’S SUZERAIN AND BARON 
MARSCHALL HIS RESIDENT. 


In the Committee of Union and Progress, which rules and mis- 
1ules the Government and the nation, there are now two parties— 
the civilians and the military group, the minority and the majority. 
The former are outspoken Germanophiles, while the latter are 
partisans of the Triple Entente. As the Turkish Revolution was 
accomplished and the Young Turkish régime 1s being upheld by 
the army, without whose active assistance or assent nothing can be 
done, it follows that the military party has the upper hand ın the 
Committee. Hence its will ıs law. It nominates and dismisses 
Ministers and Premiers, traces programmes, inspires legislation, 
and vetoes the measures of which ıt disapproves. It ıs the secret 
Government of the country, from whose decision there ts no appeal. 
Hakkı Pasha, the Grand Vizier, was its nominee and its spokes- 
man, so that for his subserviency to Germany and his ill-disguised 
hostility to France and England, the Committee 1s primarily re- 
sponsible. Now, for that line of action, which Turkey, as the 
ward of Europe, ought never to have pursued, and which has 
brought the country to within an ace of irreparable disaster, the 
Commuttee would fain shift the responsibility to other shoulders. 
With this object in view, the story has been spread that during the 
past four months Hakkı Pasha and the Committee have been at 
daggers drawn. We are asked to believe that the patriotic Secret 
Society, which rules Turkey with a rod of iron and a head of wood, 
perceiving the rocks and shoals towards which the Grand Vizier 
was steering the ship of State, warned him first, and then ordered 
him to quit the captain’s bridge and cede his place to a better man. 
But he turned a deaf ear to admonitions and behests. He actually 
defied the Committee! And the Committee, oblivious alike of its 
sacred duty and its irresistible power, stood by looking ın- 
actively on while its well-laid schemes for the salvation of Turkey 
were being thwarted by its own creature. 


CREDAT JUDAEUS! 


If this cock-and-bull story were worthy of serious*refutation, one 
need not go further afield ın search of ıt than the policy which the 
Committee has followed since Hakki Pasha resigned. It 1s un- 
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he ıs a man, 1f not of one book, at least of only one or two 1deas, 
is also generally believed. But one of these ideas ıs the unity and 
indivieibility of Turkey; and that ıs a strong point ın his favour. 
Here in Constantinople nobody doubts that the military section 
of the Young Turkish party has the moral support of Germany 
The Turkish military attaché in Berlin, Enver Bey, was in 
Constantinople a few days ago, whither he brought advice from 
the Wilhelmstrasse. The counsel received from abroad is that 
military resistance should be abandoned, peace proposals made, 
and if the maximum of Turkish concessions and the minimum of 
Turkish demands should appear unacceptable to Italy, that Fabian 
tactics be adopted. Say that the Porte asks only for the nominal 
recognition of the Sultan’s sovereignty over Tripoli. Should Italy 
refuse this, Turkey would abstain from signing a peace treaty at 
all, and would await developments serenely. Of course, the war 
would cease—has already ceased—automatically, but Turkey would 
decline to make peace formally, and would fold her arms and wait. 

Fabian tactics might damage Italy’s interests. They will not 
do away with Turkey’s domestic difficulties. For some of these 
the Young Turks, with their bold attempts to solve the insoluble, 
are to a large extent answerable. 


GENERAL PARALYSIS. 









But the main causes of Turkey’s ailment 4 
sum them up as Islam, and all that Islam 1r, 
involves. 

Islam 1s a theocracy—government by 
sented by His human shadow upon eartt 
with the Inspired Wq ased u 
believers are the full 
unbelievers are mere 
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coalesce ın politics any more easily than ın physics. The synthesis 
of contradictories is more difficult to effect than the transmutation 
of metals. But it ıs superfluous to argue when we can peint to 
proof conclusive. The Young Turks in Paris, Brussels, London, 
and Geneva had for decades announced to the world that they were 
in possession of the means of working the miracle, and were only 
waiting for an opportunity. Three years ago the army gave them 
the desired opportunity, and since then they have-had their 
innings. For three years they have presided over the destinies of 
the Empire, and the follies, crimes, and blunders for which they 
have made themselves answerable during this brief period are as 
great as those which history had heretofore associated with the 
name of Abdul Hamil. mass massacres, prison tortures, hanging 
for political opinions, the tyranny of a secret oligarchy set up in 
place of the tyranny of a monarchy, assassination systematised as 
a substitute for police, marttal-law ın lieu of constitutional liberties, 
Press censorship of a most rigid character—in a word, Hamidism 
is re-established, but ıs euphemistically termed Parliamentary 
Government. The mixture ıs peculiarly nauseous. It 1s com- 
parable to a bad smell intensified by a sprinkling of eau de 
Cologne. 

Looking at the maxims that underlie Young Turkish Govern- 
ment during the past three years, and at the methods by which they 


have be , one may truly say that it is not Fate that has 
overta ıs Turkey that has overtaken Fate. 


E. J. Ditton. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


HE exact position in England as to marriage in the century 

following the Reformation has never been made clear to us by 

the social historian. We do not even know to what extent marriages 

after divorce received social or religious recognition, or to what 

extent they took place. The whole question ıs an extremely ın- 

teresting one, and the views of Shakespeare, the greatest social 
observer of that age, on the subject, should not be neglected. 

First, then, as to marriage. Shakespeare gives us an excellent 
instance of the purely informal marriage which was binding ın 
England until the passing of Lord Hardwick’s Marriage Act in 
1753, the marriage per verba de presenttu—by words of the present 
tense. This lifelong contract could be created in a moment, and, 
without cohabitation, could invalidate any subsequent formal union. 
In The Taming of the Shrew (1v., 4) we have a passage that con- 
trasts the formal and the informal marriage of Elizabethan and 
earlier days, and puts very bluntly the right of legal possession 
created by the marriage :— 


Biondello+ The old priest at St Luke’s Church ıs at your com- 
mand at all hours , 

Lucentio And what of all this? 

Bianca I cannot tell ; except they are busied about a counterfeit 
assurance take you assurance of her, cum privilegio ad 
wmprimendum solum to the Church , take the priest, clerk, and 
some sufficient honest witnesses : 

Lucentio » Hearest thou, Biondello? 

Biondello I cannot tarry , I knew a wench married in an after- 
noon as she went to the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit ; and 

` so may you, sır 
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Shakespeare also distinguishes between a marriage ‘‘ by words of 
“the present tense ” and a contract to marry per verba de futuro— 
in other words, a troth. In King Heny V. (11., 1) Nym says of 
Sir John Falstaff to Bardolph. ‘‘ It 1s certain, corporal, that he 1s 
‘* married to Nell Quickly , and certainly she did you wrong , for you 
‘“‘ were troth-plight to her.” The distinction between troth-plight 
and marriage per verba de present: goes to the very root of the 
difficulties that underlay the medizeval law of marriage.’ As Pro- 
fessor Maitland has pointed out, ıt required a subtle mind to dis- 
tinguish between the present and the future tense, and lovers are 
not subtle. The subtlety came afterwards, when the question of 
dissolving an unhappy marriage arose; and then we may believe 
that Sir John, had he lived, would have bestowed the excellent Nell 
Quickly upon Nym, on the ground of pre-contract. Bardolph 
and Pistol would have been willing witnesses that the words used 
were words of the present tense. There, however, are many other 
passages that dwell on the sacredness of the troth-plight. 

Some of the extraordinary ideas of marriage that were prevalent 
in Elizabethan times are exhibited in the last scene of King Lear. 
The passage deserves quotation, for it contains not only a declara- 
tion by Regan of a marriage per verba de presents with Edmund, 
but a bitterly 1ronical comment on the whole doctrine of pre-contract 
and the immorality that ıt could shelter. 


Regan: In my rights, 
By me invested, he compels the best 
Gonerl That were the most if he should husband you. 
Regan Jesters do oft prove prophets 
Witness the world that I create thee here 
My lord and master 
Goneril: Mean you to espouse him? 
Albany The let-alone lies not ın your good will 
Edmund Nor in thine, lord. 
Albany Half-blooded fellow, yes 
Regan [To Edmund] Let the drum strike, and prove my title 
thine 
Albany Stay yet, hear reason Edmund, I arrest thee 
On capital treason, and, in thy arrest, 
[Pointing to Goneril] 
This gilded serpent.—For your claim, fair sister, 
I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
’Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 
And I, her husband, contradict your banns 
If you will marry, make your love to me, 
My lady 1s bespoke. 





On hearing that Regan and Gonert! are dead, the dying Edmund 
exclaims: 


I was contracted to them both: all three 
Now marry in an instant. 
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But Shakespeare deals with a third class of marriage: There 1s 
the informal marriage by simple consent, namely the marriage per 
verba de presenti; there ıs the marriage, scarcely less speedy, 
before the priest; and, lastly, there 1s the formal marriage by banns, 
mentioned in The Taming of the Shrew twice, and ın the first part 
of Henry IV. (1v., 2), where Falstaff, ın order to raise money by 
way of releasing men pressed for the King’s service, seizes upon 
“contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice on the banns.” 
In King Lear the term ‘‘ banns ” is used ın a more general sense— 
the public announcement by a party of a marriage contract. 

Shakespeare, in innumerable passages, dwells on the notion of 
contract underlying marriage, while the famous doctrine of the pre- 
contiact governs the whole of that great play, Measure for 
Measure. Mariana and Angelo were affianced by oath, but on the 
loss of her dowry, which perished at sea with her brother, 
‘“ Frederick the great soldier,” Angelo, ‘‘ her combinate husband, 
È swallowed his vows whole.” The story ıs familiar 
Mariana takes the place of Isabella, and Angelo ıs deceived. The 
Duke at the famous moated grange has assured Mariana that there 
Is no Sin: 


Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all, 
He ıs your husband on a pre contract 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin, 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit 


Yet Shakespeare (and here the confusion of the Elizabethan 
practice seems to show itself), after declaring through the mouth 
of the Duke, masquerading as a priest, that the pre-contract involves 
the right of marital cohabitation, proceeds to supplement the ın- 
formal marriage with a formal marriage, as soon as Angelo con- 
fesses his heinous fault : 


Duke Come hither Mariana.— 
Say, wast thou e’er contracted to this woman? 
Angelo I was, my lord 
Duke Go take her hence, and marry her instantly — 
Do you the office, friar, which consummate, 
Return him here again —Go with him, provost. 


Thus, though Friar Lodowick had declared that cohabitation, 
following on a pre-contract, has no sin, yet, as the Duke’s speech to 
Mariana immediately after the second marriage before the priest 
shows, the Duke considered that, without such a formal marriage, 
“imputation . . . might reproach your life.” It 1s an extra- 
ordinary position , but, then, the whole law of marriage ın England, 
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from the twelfth century to the mid-erghteenth century, was extra- 
ordinary, and Shakespeare accurately reflects its inconsistencies. 

To a lawyer, the succeeding passage in the play as te Mafiana’s 
right to dower on Angelo’s death is one of extreme interest, 
though one cannot believe that Shakespeare made his quite correct 
Statement of the law except by accident. The law itself was, one 
would think, too complicated and unusual ın practice for a layman 
to have known. The passage runs as follows: f 


Duke . . . For his possessions, 
Although by confiscation they are ours, 
We do instate and widow you withal, 
To buy you a better husband. 


Now, the legal point ts very interesting. If a tenant in chivalry 
commutted a felony, this affected his holding, and an escheat to the 
lord propter delictum tenentis followed. But a felony was an 
offence against the State, and so the Crown claimed the escheat or 
forfeiture. But the Crown was compelled to surrender this right 
by Magna Charta, though ıt managed to retain st ın the case of high 
treason, and to this day, ın the case of an outlawry upon an indict- 
ment for treason, the traitor’s land is forfeited to the Crown. But 
what about the rights of the widow, whether the escheat 1s to the 
lord or the Crown? Poor woman, what has she done? The widow 
had larger rights in her estate of dower than even the heir, for she 
was absolutely secured against any form of alienation by the owner. 
Yet Shakespeare makes the Duke declare that, ın this case, she had 
no rights; and he was correct, for the law had been finally settled 
that way not so very long before Shakespeare’s time. Up to the 
reign of Edward VI. the widow was not protected against escheat 
for felony or treason, but in 1549 ıt was settled by statute that 
escheat ın the case of felony did not affect the widow’s dower, though 
in the case of high or petit treason the dower was extinguished, 
thus confirming, in the case of treason, the old law, not only 
that no heir born before or after the felony could take the escheated 
property, but that every gift (including dower) made 1n the felon’s 
lifetime was bad. So Mariana would not have been entitled to 
dower unless the Duke had relinquished his rights. But Shake- 
speare can hardly be taken to have known the law on this point, 
though he declares ıt correctly, and does so ın spite of the fact that 
Angelo’s offence was really petit treason, and not high treason, 
since the Duke was a feudal lord, andnota King This distinction 
Shakespeare could hardly have known, and, if he had known, would 
have neglected. The line between felony and petty treason was 
always very narrow, and was abolished in 1838. Shakespeare may 
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have heard the point discussed by some of his legal friends, for 
treason was the popular offence of his age. But it 1s carrying the 
worship of Shakespeare a little too far to suppose that he was 
famuliar with this particular obscurity ın the law of treason. On 
the other hand, the play teems with legal references and correct 
statements of law, and ıt ıs dangerous to dogmatise as to the extent 
of Shakespeare’s legal knowledge, especially as we know that he 
was on more than one occasion a litigant. 

But to return to the ‘‘ blesséd bond of board and bed.” What 
has Shakespeare to say of the breaking of this bond? One line in 
The Winter's Tale gives us the term “divorce.” The contract 
between Florizel and Perdita 1s in progress—1s, indeed, completed, 
so far as the law would ask—when Polixenes intervenes. 


Florizel. Mark our contract. 
Pohxenes Mark your divorce, young sir, 


Here we get the jingle of two law terms; but there 1s not much to be 
derived from it. Again, when Queen Margaret says to King 
Henry VI.— 


I here divorce myself 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed— 


we get again the use, for controversial purposes, of a law term, 
the divorce a mensa et toro. When we turn to King Henry VIII. 
we are again without much information. Wolsey ‘‘ counsels a 
“divorce.” The play, of course, raises the whole question of 
nullity; but ıt takes us no further, for we are all familiar with the 
question of fact and the point of law: was there a consummated 
marriage between Katharine and Arthur, and, 1f so, could Henry 
marry his deceased brother’s widow? It was a pretty canonical 
fight, but 1t was not decided by the canon lawyers at all. Henry 
cut the knot and married—if he did marry—Anne Boleyn. At any 
rate, she was crowned on June Ist, 1533, at Westminster Abbey. 

The 1dea of divorce ıs common enough ın the plays. It 1s used 
in a number of cases, both with respect to marriage and the general 
idea of permanent separation. But the term 1s, as a rule, used 
quite loosely, as ın the separation scene between the King and 
Queen in King Richard II. In Othello, however, Desdemona uses 
it in a somewhat more technical sense. Othello has made definite 
charges against her, and she anticipates that he will ‘‘ shake me 
“off to beggarly divorcement.”’ But Shakespeare grves us no light 
on the current practice of divorce, though he fully recognises that 
divorce, in some sense or another, can take place, and that it is a 
final, and not a temporary act. There is, perhaps, no particular 
reason why he should tell us more. 
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REVIEWS. 
SIR EDWIN PEARS ON TURKEY * 


The publication of a work on Turkey by Sir Edwin Pears 1s one 
of the signs of the ttmes. We are no longer contented to dwell in 
ignorance on that strange medley of peoples, tongues, and creeds 
that are ın the bondage of the Turk. Our ignorance of Turkey ın 
Europe*and in Asia 1s responsible for many disasters to a degree 
only less serious than the horrible selfishness and shortsightedness 
of Europe. To-day various writers are letting ın the light on the 
strange scene, and Sir Edwin Pears ıs among the most notable. 
He has almost a unique knowledge of Turkey. He has known 
Constantinople intimately for nearly forty years, and his personal 
knowledge of the Empire extends far beyond the capital. More- 
over, his personal relationship with travellers in Asia Minor and 
his exhaustive knowledge of the literature of travel within the 
Empire enable him to supplement with full critical judgment his 
personal evidence with that of witnesses scarcely less weighty. 
The book, moreover, 1s written with a lucidity that 1s too rare 
to-day, and with a conscious striving to make ıt a judicial statement 
of the case for or against the Turks. Naught ıs set down ın malice, 
and the final conclusion, that ‘‘in spite of the disaffection of 
‘reactionaries, of fanatics, of indifference, cynicism, and other 
“ hostile forces there 1s reason to believe that Turkey will continue 
“in her course of advancement,” 1s a deliberately judicial conclu- 
sion, arrived at after a really exhaustive analysis of the constituents 
of the Empire and the possibilities of her peoples. 

We have said that Sir Edwin Pears writes with unequalled autho- 
rity , but he certainly labours under one disadvantage. He 1s writing 
so near to his material that perspective becomes a difficult matter. 
The present writer, after reading the book with the most careful 
attention, and after closely weighing the evidence and the grounds 
on which Sir Edwin comes to his conclusions, 1s tempted to come to 
exactly the reverse conclusion on the same facts, unless, of course, 
Sir Edwin foreshadows a civilised empire ın which the Turk 
himself is not at the helm. The facts set forth do seem to show the 
possibility of an amalgamation of the best elements of the Empire to 
form a new régime, which would be not Mahommedan ın form at 
all, but a revival of the Eastern Empire ın republican guise, with 
free opportunities for Mahommedan races to progress under ıt ın so 
far as they are capable of progression. Sir Edwin Pears’s argu- 
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ment, that when all 1s said there has been progression (despite the 
modern instances of the unspeakable massacres ın Greece of 1820-30, 
of tHe Budgarian horrors of 1876, the Armenian holocausts of 1895-7) 
since the terrible days of the sixteenth century, 1s, of course, true 
so far as ıt goes. But it leaves one cold. The Turk has not 
changed; but the conditions that permit of his continuance in 
Europe have changed. He knows that if the style of things that 
existed if the days of the Janissaries were revived, bag and baggage 
he would be swept into Asia Minor. The moral tone of Europe 
has changed, not the Turk. The West ıs master of the situation 
to-day, and the Turk knows ıt. Gıven a desolating war in Western 
Europe and the break up of our civilisation, how long would the 
Turkish ‘‘advancement”’ last? The Turk hates the Christian; 
Sir Edwin emphasises the fact on every page of his book, and the 
flickering, pallid echo of modernism and criticism that has for the 
moment touched the documents of the Mahommedan faith would 
fail ın the red glare of revived fanaticism and lust for blood. 
Consider the general position, and compare it with the faint 
gleams of progress among the Turks. To-day the heir to the 
Throne ıs necessarily brought up in darkness. The present Sultan 
had not read a newspaper for twenty years before his accession. 
The Sultan’s claim to the Caliphate would necessarily, if Turkey 
ever again had a free hand ın the East, lead to endless warfare. 
The Turkish population 1s diminishing, thanks to their vices and 
their thriftlessness, and this in spite of the fact that they are 
abstainers from alcohol and personally clean. The Turk 1s a 
fatalist, and he believes that non-Turks belong to a lower grade of 
civilisation. He has the Bourbon note. He learns nothing, he 
forgets nothing; he 1s superstitious, lazy, and yet fanatical; he has 
no family life; his womankind he regards as cattle. It 1s true that 
his religion has certain great qualities that raise it high above 
idolatry and polytheism. Possibly it ıs this religion that enables 
Sir Edwin Pears to say that ‘‘ the typical Turk 1s, under ordinary 
eal circumstances, an honest, truthful, self-respecting man.” But 
this honesty, truthfulness, and self-respect is consistent with 
massacre at a moment’s notice; with dishonesty ın every position 
of trust, with lust, rapine, and cold-blooded brutality. Why, even 
the tigers are the same. In their secluded jungle homes they are 
honest, truthful, and self-respecting, cleanly and well-mannered to 
a degree that puts to shame many a domestic animal and manv a 
Christian Moreover, the tigress is respected by her lord. But it 
is not possible to tame the tiger ın such a way that he will transmit 
his tameness to the next generation. The doctrine of acquired 
characteristics applies neither to tiger nor Turk. 
That this ıs true of Mahommedan races ın general, we should 
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not venture to assert. It 1s not true of the Mussulmans of India; 
nor 1s it true of the Christian stock ın Macedonia and Asta Minor, 
who have assumed and transmitted to their children the faith of 
Mahommed. It 1s “ the Turks strictly so-called ’’ who appear, pn 
the evidence both of the historian and the contemporary observer, 
to belong to the untamable, non-progressive races. It 1s conceiv- 
able that even the Turks as a subject race might contribute some- 
thing of their obstinate valour to the making of a great, progressive 
people. , As a dominant race, they have failed by virtue of their 
very success. The conditions of success to-day are transformed, 
the very qualities that involve success ın one age preclude ıt in 
another. The Turk has become as impossible as the Manchu 

But the Turk is, after all, as Sir Edwin Pears shows, not the 
factor in the Ottoman Empire that really dominates. For the 
moment he has the upper hand, but everything, according to our 
modern standard ıs against him. Not only 1s ‘‘ tıme, in time’s grey 
“fashion ” eliminating the Turk, but it 1s at last giving their 
opportunity to the intellectual races, and to the races capable of pro- 
gression, upon whom the Bloody Hand so long has rested. The 
races that so long have supplied brain-powe1 to the Ottoman caste 
will soon be free to work out their own destiny. There are nearly. 
four million Greeks in the Empure, and this race, even ın Europe, iv 
capable of great things, while the Astatic Greek has qualities th 
will prove of transcendent value in the empire that ıs to be. T 
the Greek we add the Jew and the Armenian. All these three raced 
are indestructible. Greeks and Armenians “ have for four centuries , 
“found the brains not only for the Turkish Government but 
“ for the greater part of the intellectual work in the country.” The 
Armenians are a great people and a moral people. They not only 
share the extraordinary patience, pertinacity, and economic gifts of 
the Jews, but, in addition, are an agricultural people capable of 
making the desert flourish. The Greeks and the Armenians, 
backed by the great progressive fighting races of the Balkan 
peninsula, are capable of recreating a Christian Empire on the 
Bosphorus. The Albanians can produce great men. The names 
of Skender Bey and Alı Pacha are names written in history. 
Macedonia also has her men to contribute to an empire. The pro- 
gress made in Bulgaria shows what might, and will, be done if 
and when the malign influence of the Sublime Porte has ceased. 

That in such an empire the Mahommedan races, especially in 
Asia Minor, will have a real part to play, we need not doubt. The 
mass of curious information brought together by Sir Edwin Pears 
as to Asiatic peoples who profess strange mixed religions com- 
pounded of Christianity and Mahommedanism, and perhaps other 
faiths, and as to many thousands who hide a form of Christianity 
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under an easily-worn garb of Moslemism, show plainly enough 
thatsthere, would be no insuperable difficulty in governing an empire 
in which the two faiths live side by side. 

*With such thoughts in mind, with all the thoughts that arise 
when studying this remarkable book, it 1s impossible not to feel 
that the revolution in Constantinople of July, 1908, was but a 
transition stage to something more creditable to Europe than the 
Turkish Empire as tt stands, or as it is likely to stand. No 
European Power can occupy Constantinople, but the Empire of 
which 1t is the capital may unify its non-Turkish elements, fling 
away ıts present discontents, and take once again 1ts ancient place 
in the main tide of civilisation. i 


ORIGINAL RECORDS OF EARLY 
NONCONFORMITY.* 


Professor G. L. Turner has carried out a piece of research work 
of extreme importance and complexity in bringing together ın a 
form capable of easy and rapid use the bulk of the matertal avail- 
able for the history of Nonconformity in those all-important years 
1662-1676 These bulky volumes represent the arduous toil of 
more than six years, but certainly the author in one sense has 
already received his reward, for his continual touch with the inner 
and intimate lıfe of Dissent in this period must have made him 
realise, ın a measure not gtven to others, the self-sacrifice, the 
determination, and the spirituality that underlay the stolid 
resistance offered to the Crown, the Commons, and the Church, by 
a substantial proportion—possibly as many as one-tenth—of the 
adult population. Curiously enough it was the House of Lords 
that made the one protest against the spirit and form of the Act 
of Uniformity of 1662. The Upper House made a determined 
effort to exclude schoolmasters from the purview of the Act, but 
without effect. The Act was followed by the Furst Conventicle 
Act of 1664, the famous Five Mile Act of 1665, the stringent Orders 
of Archbishop Sheldon to his Bishops of 1665, and his Letter ot 
February 6th, 1672. It was a desperate business, and desperately 
it was rewarded, for from the hour that the ministers were ejected 
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from their livings on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662, education in 
England began to decline, despite the marvellous efforts.on behalf 
of education made by the Nonconformist ministers, working in 
conjunction with a certain section of the Church of England led 
by Dean Tillotson. The period from 1662 to 1674 (the year of 
Baxter’s famous ‘‘ Healing Act” and of the Trust for Welsh 
schools), 1s of extraordinary historical importance, and Professor 
Turner’s, documents put the student into literal touch with its 
inner springs and essential life. We would not ourselves for 
one moment, talk about the first decade of Nonconformity in 
reference to the years 1662-72; the Visitation Articles from 1580 
onwards show us a vigorous Nonconformity movement in progress ; 
but the years from 1662 to 1674 form a period of profound ım- 
portance in Nonconformist life, for at this time the sudden 
resistance of a large section of the population to the Church, as 
represented by the State, gave organisation and form to the 1dea 
af Dissent. The very use of the term ‘‘ Church ” alluded to by 
Professor Turner 1s evidence of this fact. Dissent so organised 
when strengthened by persecution became a profound source of 
national spiritual life in the dark days that lay before England, and 
during the early eighteenth century the best elements in the 
Established Church worked hand ın hand with the best elements 
in Dissent. To-day, after two centuries, we are returning to a 
similar position, but with a more hopeful outlook on the progress 
of national life. 

The documents that Professor Turner has transcribed are as 
follows: (1) such of the Episcopal Returns made by Order of 
Archbishop Sheldon ın 1665, 1669, and 1676 as are contained in 
Volume 639 of the Codices Temsomam in the Lambeth Library; 
(2) two volumes of State Papers (Domestic Car. 11. Vol 320-1), and 
three Entry Books (State Papers Domestic, Nos. 27, 38A, 388), 
containing documents connected with the issue of licences under 
the Declaration of Indulgence of 1672, and the very incomplete 
Index to Preaching Licences issued in the same year. It ıs a 
great matter to have these documents at hand, transcribed with 
infinite care and printed 1n exact and admirable fashion. But ou 
debt to Professor Turner does not rest here. The Returns oi 
1665 give us detailed information as to the ejected clergy of 1662, 
and as to various suspected persons. The returns of 1669 name 
the illegal Conventicles then held, with the names of the Teachers 
(1.e. Preachers) and Abettors, while the Returns of 1676 give us 
(pace Professor Turner) statistical information (a parcvhial religious 
census for the whole of England and Wales) of absolutely first- 
rate importance. This information out of the mouth of the 
Episcopal authorities 1s supplemented ın the most valuable fashion 
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by the licensing Documents of 1672. But the mass of names and 
places 1n all these papers needed sorting, indexing, and collating, 1f 
the material was to be easily available for historical work; and this 
terribly tiresome but absolutely necessary work has been admirably 
done by Professor Turner. The whole of the second volume 
contains this detailed work. He gives us a classified summary, in 
which the references to any one person are arranged in order of 
date. 


The personal names are arranged under the name of the Place 
where the Person lived or exercised active ministry, the rule of 
arrangement being to place the Teachers first in the list and the 
Householders after Further, the place-names are arranged under 
the heads of the Counties to which they belong, their order ın each 
county being topographical, so that their local relations may be 
realized the more easily. A Fınally, the Counties them- 
selves are arranged in six groups . . [and] each County List 
1s divided into four Sections, according to the denomination, 
‘‘ perswasion,’’ or ‘‘ judgment ” of the persons concerned The 
first is of ‘‘ Presbyterians,” the second 1s of ‘‘ Congregationalists,”’ 
or ‘‘ Independents,” the third ıs of “ Baptists,’’ or ‘‘ Anabaptists,”’ 
and the fourth is of ‘‘ Quakers ’’, while, ın some cases, where 
special notice was given to them in the Episcopal Returns, a fifth 
ıs added of Roman Catholics or Papists 


This last list 1s important 1f we remember that the charity school 
movement had its first direct impulse from Jesuit schools founded 
in or about London, schools that roused the efforts both of Church 
and Dissent. In order to render the work of the historian still 
more easy, so far as material 1s concerned, Professor Turner has 
added exhaustive alphabetical indexes of Place-Names, Teachers, 
and Householders, or others who owned houses used as Meeting 
Places. This last list also contains the names of the ‘‘ Abettors ” 
in the returns of 1669, the signatories of the petitions for licences 
of 1672, and the persons who presented applications for licences ın 
that year (the Licence-Agents, as they were called). These indexes 
refer to the classified summary except ın the case of the Abettors, 
and signatories, and agents. The value of all this material to the 
historian cannot be overrated. We have here research work of 
really high value, and we can only hope that Professor Turner 
will proceed to publish the other material that he has collected in 
the Record Office, and from the University archives and parochial 
records It 1s all needed, and must be made available sooner or 
later. Meantime, these volumes will find their place on the shelves 
of every realfy well-equipped reference library, whether public or 
private. 


J. E. G. pe M. 
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DOCTOR FURNIVALL.* 


When Furnivall reached his seventy-fifth birthday, a Miscellany 
was published ın which scholars from all parts of the world did 
honour to their master and colleague. But such a tribute, striking 
though ıt was, could not satisfy the army of friends whom ‘“‘ the 
“ Doctor ” had gathered round him. It gave the scholar, but not 
the man. It 1s the latter which the present volume portrays, with 
a wealth of detail and a warmth of colouring which will rejoice 
those who were privileged to know him, and will give to the 
world some idea of one of the most original and fascinating per- 
sonalities of our time. 

An introductory Biography summarises the career of the scholar, 
who was born in 1825, and died ın the summer of 1910. It touches 
his life at Cambridge; the commencement of his devotion to the 
river; his meeting with Ludlow and Maurice; the foundation of 
the Working Men’s College; his friendship with Ruskin and 
Browning; his loss of faith ; his successive foundation of the Early 
English Text Society, the New Shakespeare Society, the Chaucer 
Society, the Ballad Society, the Wyclif Society, the Browning 
Society; his life-long labours for the Philological Society; his 
unflagging devotion to the great Oxford English Dictionary. The 
Biography 1s followed by contributions from no less than forty- 
nine personal friends, ranging from well-known men such as Alois 
Brandl, Stopford Brooke, Professor Dowden, Anthony Hope, 
M. Jusserand, Professor Ker, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir James Murray, 
and Professor Skeat, to his humbler companions of the Working 
Men’s College, the Girls’ Sculling Club, and the waitress in the 
tea-shop in Oxford Street where he held his court after the day’s 
work at the British Museum. 

In such a book there 1s naturally a great deal of repetition, but 
there 1s scarcely one contribution which does not add to the 
vividness of the portrait. High and low, rich and poor, English 
and American, French and German, bear witness to the qualities 
which made Furnivall such a magnetic and lovable figure; his 
perpetual youthfulness of spirit, his perfect selflessness, his 
marvellous vitality, his love of the lowly and friendless, his 
indifference to fame, rank, money; his deep conviction of the 
fundamental equality of human beings. Nor are the shadows 
omitted. Furnivall was a hard hitter as well as a good lover, and 
one or two of his literary controversies were conducted ın a manner 
which gave pain to his admirers. Again, he was less careful of 
people’s susceptibilities than he might have been. He preached 
and practised the doctrine of saying what he thought, and he 
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desired that other people should do the same. It was part of his 
almost ‘childlike naturalness to blurt out his likes and dislikes, 
irrespective of the company in which he found himself. But this 
occasional want of consideration was pardoned by those who knew 
the sterling qualities of the man and the infinite kindness of his 
heart He was, indeed, the ideal scholar—happy in his work, yet 
not absorbed ın it, realising that life is greater than knowledge, 
and that love is greater than fame. 

No man ever had a higher opinion of average human ‘nature. 
He believed that men and women were naturally good, that girls 
and lads could be trusted to enjoy themselves, that dancing was) 
healthy, that happiness was a right. His life taught the lesson how 
much happiness a man can make and find if he takes the trouble 
to do so. His wonderful eyes, at once shrewd and kindly, radiated 
joy and vitality. Nowhere was he more at home than in the 
Working Men’s College, to which he gave unwearying service 
for half a century, and where generations learned from him that 
the breaking down of social barriers ıs the kernel of democracy. 
“ A true and noble man,” writes Mr. Munro, the author of the 
Biography, ‘‘ strong in himself and despising the conventions of 
“men which seemed to him neither reasonable nor just; whom to 
“ know was to love and hold ın lifelong veneration; modest and 
“unassuming, a dear friend, a fearless enemy; gentle, generous, 
“merry and wise, whose life was given up to secret acts of kind- 
““ness and unselfish devotion to the good of others.” 

G. P. G. 


* * * 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.* 


-From time to time we bring together a group of recent theological 
books, though in the present day, when theology in the shape of 
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sermons and critical controversy pours from the Press with all the 
headiness of springtime, ıt 1s as a rule impossible to do mose than 
indicate books that are likely to be of use or of pecultar interest. 
In fact, at the moment there is a slight setback ın the output. 
Perhaps the hunger for sermons has been partially sated, and per- 
haps during the present year, with its continuance of fine weather, 
fewer sermons have been preached, or perhaps the critical mind 
has grown tired. However ıt may be, the output, though not the 
quality, has fallen off. Indeed, certain books of tmportance 
stand out. Dr. Illingworth, in the preface to his weighty work 
on Divine Transcendence and tts Reflection im Rehgious 
Authority, protests against a quite recent use of the word ‘“‘ ım- 
manence.’’ In an essay on Divine immanence published some 
twelve years ago, Dr. Illingworth made the following statement: 
“ Christianity, with its correlative doctrines of the Trinity and the 
“ Incarnation, laid equal stress on both the transcendence and the 
‘‘immanence of God, or, in less technical terms upon His 
‘“ supremacy, and His omnipresence.” He now says that this 
term ‘‘ has been diverted from a Christian to a pantheistic use ’ 
Consequently, Dr. Illingworth here turns to Divine Trans- 
cendence— 
as being, from the Christian point of view, presupposed, and not 
precluded by that of 1mmanence; and, further to point out its 
intimate connection with the note of spiritual, and in that sense 
supernatural authority, which distinguishes the organisation, 
faith, and worship of the Church, and leads to a correlative ele- 
ment of obedience ın the character of its members. 

Dr. Illingworth rightly dwells on the necessarily strong element 
of authority that must exist in religion, though, ‘‘ of course, no 
“* personal religion that ıs real will long continue to rest solely on 
“external authority.’ But this element of authority “‘1s not 
‘‘merely a compendious means for conveying knowledge to those 
“who have no time or power to gain ıt in other ways. It stands 
“for a substantive fact% ıt symbolises a great reality; ıt ıs the 
“witness to an important truth—the truth of what ın technical 


“language yg the divine transcendence,” namely, “‘ the 
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‘Other. He 1s all that we are not. And for this very reason He 
“is the Object of all our hope and desire.” This ıs ‘‘ the very first 
‘Cand foremost feature of what we mean by God at all.” The 
docttine of immanence ıs dependent on this Otherness. “ This 
“ then is the great truth which lies behind the authorttative element 
“in the Christian religion,” and the symbol of such a truth must 
be important. The difficulty 1s to reconcile authority as we know 
it—the authority of Reason, or of a Church claiming no less 
infallibility than Reason, or of the Bible—with the authority that 
it symbolises. These questions are discussed by Dr. Illingworth 
with all the power and brilliancy that he so amply commands. 
Reason, the Church, the Bible, are as important as ever, though 
we scan them differently from the men of old time. ‘‘ The Christian 
‘Ife ıs lived in conscious obedience to the personal authority of 
“God. . . . Christian morality is reached through spirit- 
‘Cuality, and 1s differentiated from other ethics by the fact’? We 
wish that we could deal more fully with this remarkable book, a 
work that goes to the very root of modern investigation into the 
spiritual bases of worship. It ıs interesting to turn from this 
profound work to the mystical little book entitled The Religion 
of the Future, by Mr. Hemendranath Sinha, where we find 
Buddhism, as 1s natural, discussed in hopeful terms. The 
spirituality of this writer admits of no doubt when he declares that 
“In Ahimsa and Love alone do we find the highest ctvilisation,— 
“ the expression of the highest heroism and enlightenment.’’ To 
him Buddha and Socrates, Jesus and Mahomet mean “‘ The Break 
“of Dawn.” The religion of the Far Future means “‘ the 
“ Religion of One God, One Law, One Element, and of that far- 
“off Divine Event to which the whole Creation moves, that 1s of 
“one United Humanity.’ We may well agree with him that 
“ he errs who thinks that the West has reached the highest stage 
“of civilisation ’?; but ıt does possess the key to ıt, which with 
Christ came from the East, and by the West ıs offered to the East 
again. 

Dr. Davison, ın his volume entitled The Indwelling Spirit, 
supplements in many ways Dr. Illingworth’s conceptions, and lays 
special stress on the ‘‘ process by which the human spirit, already 
“ possessed of certain capacities, attains gradually its growth and 
“ development in union with the spirit of God.” 

Mr. Macfadyen, in his Studies on the Nature of Christan 
Certainty entitled Truth ın Religion, exhibits ın a more or less 
popular fashion, the truth that unites the philosophy of Mr. Sinha 
with the theological metaphysics of Dr. Illingworth. There exists 
on the one hand ‘‘ a movement towards the use of larger generalisa- 
“tions and wider categories ın religious thought, which ts not 
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“specifically Christian in its results”? On the other hand we 
have the definition of Christian experience which gives+us the 
true inter-relation of Creator and created. 

Dr. Forsyth’s volume entitled The Work of Christ really dwells 
on the same principle as that laid down by Dr. Illingworth. 
“ What Christian faith and the Christian Church have to do with 
“as holy spirituality—the spirituality of the Holy Spirit of our 
“ Redemption.” He utters a profound truth when he declares that 
“upon undogmatic, undenomunational religion, no Church can 
“live > We must ın the last event fall back upon Authority—the 
authority which ıs reflected by our Conscience, or our Reason, or 
the Revelation vouchsafed to us. ‘‘ Society ıs hopeless except for 
“the Church. And the Church has nothing to live on but the 
‘* Cross that faces and overcomes the world.” 

This fundamental notion of the Authority of God reflected in 
some human mode ıs made clearer by books such as Professor 
Wendland’s Muracles and Christantty, translated for us by 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh, of New College, Edinburgh, who 
declares that we need Professor Wendland’s ‘‘ teaching that faith 
“in miracles 1s faith ın a living God; that there are ‘ no immutable 
“ ‘laws of nature’ which miracle has to violate ; and that we cannot 
‘limit muracle to the past or to the human soul, ignoring the 
“incessant new departures to be found ın the spheres both of nature 
“and of redemption.” Professor Wendland specifically declares 
that— 

one who is convinced that religion rests upon experience of a 
unique and independent kind must hold firmly to the specifically 
religious conception of the miraculous ; but none the less he 1s 
bound to relate ıt to the idea of natural law, causality, and the 
casual nexus. In the last resort all those ideas apprehend 
definite aspects of reality, while yet none of them explains the 
existent completely and without remainder. Hence religious 
thought has its own place alongside of science and history, nor 


1s there any necessity why they should interfere with or neutralise 
each other? 


We cannot do more than draw the attention of students to this 
remarkable book, which declares that Christ’s Resurrection is ‘* the 
“really crowning and basal miracle . . . for itis on faith in 
“the resurrection of Jesus that the Christian religion ts built.” 
The treatment of the subject 1s admirable. 

Mr. E. A. Edghill’s Hulsean Lectures for 1g10-11 on The 
Revelation of the Son of God: Some Questions and Considerations 
Ansing out of a Study of Second Century Christiamty, assert that 
Christianity ‘‘ came forward as a revealed religion, positive, moral, 
“ rational, historical,’’ and pass on to discuss the question whether 
it was also miraculous. Mr. Edghill does not dismiss the question 
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in the casual Magdalen manner; he lays stress on the point that 
‘it is not because of its miraculousness that a miracle ıs of value 
‘‘torehgion. . . . Faith in Christ 1s a thing far greater than 
“belief in miracles ’’, he pleads ‘‘ for a more vivid sense of the 
“ miraculous ın everyday life ’’; he asks, ‘‘ Is not a Christ that in 
‘some sense worked miracles the only way to account for the 
‘“ peculiar and permanent impression that He made?”’ To Mr. 
Edghill clearly the recorded miracles do offer great historical 
difficulty, but he faces that difficulty and does not merely say, 
“ Miracles do not happen, and therefore we need not discuss if they 
“can happen.” He attempts to transform the plane of the 
miraculous from the physical to the spiritual, and probably that 1s 
the only way 1n which the matter can be adequately discussed. Yet 
we are in the matter-of records now so close to the happening of 
the Resurrection that it 1s not possible to dismiss the notion ot 
physical events transcending the ordinary order of events. Mr. 
Edghill goes much further than we should go, but at any rate 
he makes us see his difficulties, and does not treat the question 
in the amateur fashion recently exhibited at Oxford 

We have a brief space left in which to deal with the remaining 
books. All old public school boys should acquire Dr. Rendall’s 
Charterhouse sermons, and read them aloud to their boys. Mr. 
Holdsworth has given us ın the year two volumes, namely the 
41st Fernley Lecture, in which he sets forth recent criticism of the 
Gospels, and some expositions that appeared first in the Expository 
Times. These papers will no doubt be read by many with interest. 
Sir William Cooper’s book on Spiritual Science must not detain 
us here, but it contains interesting matter, and ıs full of faith as 
to the after life. The following publications issued by the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland may be read with 
advantage. The Vocation of Scotland, in view of her religious 
heritage, by Professor Cairns; The Christian Practice of Prayer, 
by Mr. Kenneth E. Kirk; The Missionary Problem and the Demal 
of Christ in Christendom, and The Study of the Will of God for 
Modern Life, both by Mr. Malcolm Spencer. Finally we may 
draw attention to the little book of lectures on The Texts of the 
Bible and our Enghsh Translations, by Mr. S. F Pells, issued 
in commemoration of the Tercentenary of the Authorised Version. 


* + * 
A NEW NOVELIST.* 
It would be easy to do less than justice to A Portentous History, 
a novel by Mr. Alfred Tennyson. The opening of the story ıs a 


xA Portenteus History, by Alfred Tennyson Messrs Hememann (price 
4s 6d net) 
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little lacking in grip. It perhaps suggests that the author has had 
some little difficulty in adjusting himself to his medium. But as 
the narrative proceeds ıt gains in power and sincerity, so*that at 
last the reader 1s made to feel the tragedy that lies at the heart of 
the abnormal. 

The story deals with the early life of one James Macdonald, a 
poor, hypersensitive wastrel, born of humble parents in a Scotch 
village. He attains the height of eight feet, and the history takes 
leave of him at the age of seventeen, when he has been engaged as 
a giant by the proprietor of a circus. 

The author has tried to realise this uncouth figure, miserably 
oppressed by the sense of his destiny, as a human being, and very 
well has he succeeded ın his aim. Jim 1s sensitive and solitary ; 
his shy and gentle spirit 1s tormented cruelly because his little 
world shuns him as a monster; he is bullied, ostracised, and 
rendered miserable, and his only solace 1s his native mountains. 
“It’s best to be ordinary if one wishes to be happy,” says Dr. 
Spens. Nature has ruthlessly decided that Jim Macdonald can 
never be either. 

Much of the history ıs extremely well rendered. Mr. Tennyson 
has a vigorous, independent, and original mind. He sees things 
largely and subjectively; he has a considerable capacity for emo- 
tional experience, and he has an insight into diverse types of 
character which shows that the root of the matter 1s 1n him. Jessie, 
Johnnie, the Doctor, and other subsidiary figures are very well 
done, and the Circus Proprietor 1s admirable. Still, 1t would be 
idle to pretend that Mr. Tennyson springs fully armed from the 
forehead of Jove. There ıs much that the practice of his craft may 
teach him. His manner is apt to be so wayward at times as to 
affront the manes of criticism; but ıt undoubtedly has the merit of 
showing that he will not be content to labour outworn themes and 
to repeat trite formulas. Mr. Tennyson’s work has great possi- 
bilities, and it will be interesting to see to what extent the future 
fulfils them. Meanwhile, his first book may be heartily recom- 
mended to novel readers as a story of more than ordinary interest. 


~ete 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


We wish that space allowed of more detailed notice of ‘‘ The Social 
Worker’s Guide ” (Messrs Pitman, price 3s 6d. net) which has been 
edited by the Rev J B Haldane (the Hon. Sec of the Southwark 
Diocesan Social Service Committee), who has secured contributions 
and advice from many highly experienced soctal workers, including 
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Sir John Kirk, Mr. T. P. R. Lyell, Archdeacon Escreet, Dr T N. 
Kelynack, Miss M M Paget, Mr C. E B_ Russell, of Manchester, 
Mrs Humphry Ward, Canon Horsley, Dr. Davis, Medical Officer of 
Health of Woolwich, and many others The book 1s thoroughly well 
planned and consists of concise articles on nearly five hundred subjects 
related to social reform Few are the ‘‘ cases ’’ that cannot be dealt 
with by the aid of the information supplied by this book. The many 
legal questions that arise are clearly set out, though the cross-references 
are not always adequate ‘‘ Drunkenness’’ should have, for instance, 
a cross-reference to ‘‘ inebriety,’’ and so forth No doubt, ın detail it 
would be possible to criticise here this article, there that The little 
sketch of the history of elementary education ıs not quite satisfactory. 
It 1s hardly correct to trace the foundation of the elementary school 
system to the efforts of S P C.K , or to call the National Society an off- 
shoot of the S P C.K. However, these kinds of error die slowly, and 
in a book of this type do little harm Of course, ıt 1s impossible to give 
even a characteristic sample of the articles, for they cover the whole 
field of social effort here we may obtain (to follow an alphabetical 
order) practical information as to Afforestation, Agricultural Education, 
Ambulance Work, Apprenticeship, Begging, Boy Labour and Boys 
generally, as 1tems in Social problems, Child Labour, Colonisation, 
Children’s Courts, Civil Service; Divorce (the cheapening of which 
the writer does not desire, apparently, in the interests of the poor), 
Domestic Economy, Drainage, Factories, Friendly Societies ; Guar- 
dians of the Poor, Hop and Fruit Pickers, Hospitals, Infant Mor- 
tality, ‘Ins and Outs’”’, Juvenile Offenders, Labour Yards, Lunatic 
Asylums, Maternity Clubs, MABYS, Moneylenders, National 
Vigilance Association, Nature Study, New Zealand (we doubt ıf the 
Maortes are faılıng in numbers to-day) , Over-crowding , Pawnbrokers, 
Public Health, Public Libraries, Rescue Work, Rural Housing , 
Small Holdings, Social Workers, Sunday Schools , Teeth of Children, 
Town Planning , Unemployment , Vagrants, Village Nursing ; Widows , 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Associations This list gives a 
notion of the extraordinarily varied material that has been edited with 
so much ability by Mr Haldane ‘“‘ The aim of this book is to gather 
the best and most recent information upon many subjects in which 
Social Workers are interested into an arrangement by which ıt 1s 
readily accessible for reference ’’ It ıs designed to meet the needs of 
workers, both in urban and rural districts, and will, in fact, show the 
necessary relations between the two classes of workers Expressions 
of opinion are rightly excluded, though in some cases opinion does ın 
fact creep in We desire heartily to recommend this practital work, 
which should be on the table of everyone who 1s interested in social 
work or has to deal as an employer with social questions, as well as 
in all public libraries and every parish room 


* * * 


_... Fore and Aft The story of the Fore-and-Aft Rig from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day ” (Messrs Seeley, Service, & Co , Ltd , price 
16s net), by Mr. E Keble Chatterton, ıs dedicated to ‘‘ The men of 
the fore-and-aft rig, yachtsmen, pilot ermen, coasters,” and, 
attractively produced as ıt 1s, should r ese classes—in 
the private libraries of some, andej s that 
are the possession of all 
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form, the square-rigged ship, grows rare, ‘‘ the fore-and-aft continues 
to thrive, to multiply, and to improve in every way—in design of hull 
no less than in details of gear’? The author, knowing that, sailing men 
are often ignorant ‘‘ of the origin and evolution of their craft,” here sets 
out the whole story, with ample illustrations, often in colours It has 
been a laborious business, and the results could not have been included 
in the author’s earlier volume, ‘‘ Sailing Ships and their Story ° The 
bulk of this story made that impossible Mr. Chatterton has searched 
the records here and ın the Netherlands. The visit to Holland was paid 
in the correct manner for such an end A httle fore-and-aft-rigged 
yacht, with a crew of two—the author and the artist—ran out of South- 
ampton‘and worked from Calais to Ostend and F lushing coastwise, and 
on to Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee. The fore-and-aft rig sprang from 
a modification of the square-sail, ın consequence of the disco\ ery of the 
possibility of tacking or beating to windward. Thus the Egyptians 
found that the square-sail could be modified on the Nile for this purpose, 
and, with their ‘‘ balance-lug ” sail, started a new conception of sailing 
that spread Eastward Thus Java was influenced in this way, and we 
see in the East the earliest fore-and-aft forms—the lateen form of sail. 
These lateen sails were adopted in Southern Europe, and to-day the 
lateen-rig is ‘‘ to be found from one end of the Mediterranean to the 
other’? ‘‘ When the English and Dutch and French began to build 
their deep-sea ships, they still followed the Mediterranean custom of 
setting a lateen on the mizzen - and it was not until even the 
close of the eighteenth century that the triangular Jateen on our own 
British battleships was so modified that ıt became the modern spanker 
and driver of the full-rigged ship, and still survives on the barque’’ Mr 
Chatterton comes to the conclusion that the use of the fore-and-aft sails 
in Northern Europe can be dated from about the year 1475, and are, 
therefore, an accompaniment of the Renaissance How, then, were the 
warships of the Middle Ages rigged’ When Admiral Kiriel was com- 
manding a large fleet, in the Channel, of little 50-ton boats, organised on 
behalf of Edward II against his Queen and Mortimer, had this gallant 
admiral no knowledge of the methods of tacking that had been evolved so 
many centuries earlier in Southern Europe? We wonder if Mr Chatterton 
has worked out the material relating to medieval fleets contained ın the 
Record Office? Those records seem to throw little light, if any, on the 
actual rig of the ships But some material is to be got from the pre- 
ambles of medizeval statutes and ordnances 


+ * * 


Mr. John Weathers has done good work in producing ‘‘ The Bulb 
Book ’’ (John Murray, 15s net), which appears at the right moment 
of the year, and will find ready purchasers among the ever-increasing 
public devoted to the lovely flowers with which this book deals The 
book (which ıs usefully illustrated by the author) deals with “ Bulbous 
and tuberous plants for the open air, stove, and greenhouse, containing 
particulars as to descriptions, culture, propagation, etc , of plants from 
all parts of the world, having bulbs, corms, tubers, or rhizomes (orchids 
excepted) ° It is a really practical book, and no amateur gardener of 
any pretensions can afford geug to possess it. The first, fifty-four pages 
gives us a useful > culture, with adequate definitions, 
descripti = fication of bulbous and tuberous 
=o’s method of securing 
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continuity of life in cases where propagation by seed is a doubtful ele- 
ment „It stores up nourishment ‘‘ for the development of future 
growth. The scale leaves put forth by the stem not only protect the 
future flower, but they store up food for dark days, and if this under- 
groynd development of the stem receives too much food it is stored 
in subsidiary bulbs, or ‘‘ offsets,’’ which multiply the parent stock. The 
rest of the book contains an account of particular plants of this 
type, arranged in alphabetical order. Each account 1s excellently done. 
We have the original locus of the plant given us, the date (when known) 
of its first use in cultivation, a careful description, and full details as 
to culture. Thus ‘‘ Amaryllis A Belladonna . 1s a native. of Cape 
Colony, and not of the West Indies, as stated in some works, and was 1n- 
troduced to cultivation as long ago as the year 1712 ”’ In the case of the 
Lilium, we have two complete lists of the Old and the New World Liha 
The Tulip was troduced from the Levant in 1577. As early as 1554 1t 
had been noticed by Busbecq ın the Turkish gardens, and in 1579 ıt was 
brought from Constantinople to Augsberg by Conrad Gesner. Mr. 
Weathers does not pretend to deal with the subsequent history of his 
bulbs, but perhaps an exception might have been made ın the case of 
the Tulip. It 1s of curious interest; the famous search for the Black 
Tulip was resumed in recent years by the Hon A H T de Montmorency 
near Dublin with apparent success The flower, however, 1s not pleas- 
ing 
* * ë 


Messrs Horace Marshall & Son have been fortunate indeed in secur- 
ing Mr Alfred Perceval Graves as editor of the series of ‘‘ Poetry 
“ Readers ” they have now issued (price 8d per volume). We have 
before us six of these ‘‘ readers,” namely, a volume each of selections 
from Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, \Woidsworth, Longfellow, and Penny- 
son The selections are characteristic and excellent Thus, from 
The Idylls of the King in the Tennyson volume we have 
Geraint and Emd and Elame The Longfellow volume 
(which we are delighted to see from the hand of Mr Graves, for the 
wheat needs separating) gives us many favourites Of Longfellow’s 
work, Mr Graves says ‘‘ Owing to its simplicity, purity, humanity, its 
direct appeal to the heart and singularly lucid expression, Longfellow’s 
poetry has found a popular 1esponse which has been denied to poets 
with robuster powers of thought, deeper imagination, and a more 
finished technique ’’ Longfellow at his best isa true poet The Milton 
volume contains the whole of Comus, the sonnets, comparatively brief 
extracts from the Paradise Lost and Samson Agomstes, but nothing 
(to one’s surprise) from Paradise Regamed The other volumes are as 
excellent , the passage in the Shakespeare volume from As You Like It 
1s justified despite current criticism of the play Each volume ends with 
a useful biography of the poet, and each opens with the brief essay by 
Mr Graves on the absolute need for the study of English poetry ın 


all our schools. ‘‘ It 1s not recognised as ıt should be that every nation’s 
expression of its deepest and most intense feeling ıs to be found ın its 
national poetry °? Mr. Graves admits that all the education authorities 


“ have become more and more convinced of the necessity for cultivating 
literary taste ın Qur schools,” but the books ın use are not always as good 
as might be. These books before us are admirable and should be in 
daily use in all elementary schools and the lower forms of the secondary 
schools throughout the three kingdoms 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A volume on the theory and art of education, from the point Sf view 
of Roman Catholic teachers, is necessarily of interest and this re-issue 
of Mr T. P. Keating’s volume on the ‘‘ Science of Education ” (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., price 2s 6d net), will, no doubt, be carefully 
considered outside Roman Catholic circles. The book is amply com- 
mended by two members of the Society of Jesus, the Rev T A Finlay 
and Professor T. Corcoran, possessing special knowledge of educational 
methods, and so it may be taken officially to represent the method now 
considered worthy of use in Roman Catholic schools In the mtroduc- 
tion Mr Finlay lays stress on the scientific and practical value of the 
work Considering the part played by the Jesuits ın the history of 
Education praise of this sort has great weight, and we think that English 
educationalists not belonging to the Roman Catholic communion should 
consider this little book on its merits. 


* * * 


We must note the issue as a matter of record, but without any attempt 
at review, of various volumes issued by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington Govcriment Printing Office) We have 
before us Bulletin 40, being a ‘‘ Handbook of American-Indian 
Languages,” with a full introduction by Mr Franz Boas. The book is 
an elaboration of Major T W. Powell’s “ Introduction to the Study 
of Indian Languages ° published many years since. Mr. Boas 1s 
followed by a number of writers who collat2 all the known information 
as to the various languages—Athapascan, Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshiau, 
Kwakiutl, Chinook, Maidu, Algonquian, Siouax, Eskimo. The work 
1s one of profound importance in the history of tongues. Will it help 
us to find out if, after all, our Arian tongues had a pre-glacial existence 
in Central America? Bulletin 44, by Mr. Cyrus Thomas, assisted by 
Mr John R. Swanton, dealing with the Indian languages of Mexico 
and Central America, contains material that may one day help this 
inqury Bulletin 51, ‘‘ Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park 
“Cliff Palace,” deals with the pre-historic and civilisation of Colorado 
which only become known in 1890. 


* * * 


There is certainly no lack of ‘“ thoroughness °? in the somewhat 
wholesale condemnation of creeds and doctrines in this book, (‘‘ Prayer 
Book Revision - A plea for thoroughness.” By a Sexagenarian Layman. 
Fisher Unwin, 4s 6d net.), which, indeed, savours more of Mid-Victorian 
diatribes than of those of the present day. Belief ın the supernatural and 
in the inspiration of the Bible, in spite of the Higher Criticism, 1s not 
necessarily a sign of imbecility, but rather may be belief in the Divine 
origin of all religion, and in the gradual revelation of the Deity, from 
earliest ages, to His creatures as they were able to receive His truth. 
The treasure we perforce hold in earthen vessels 1s not less Divine 
because of the ‘‘ few faint, weak, and baffling sights’’ of those who 
guard it The problems, not very sympathetically discussed, of the in- 
fluence of ecclesiastical and theological systems reduce to the driest of 
dry bones the lovely forms of legend and poetic symbolism ın which the 
Divine message was clothed, and which have come down to us through 
the ages. Truly, in rooting out the tares it ıs well-nigh impossible not 
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to root out the wheat with them. The concluding chapters contain a 
fine tribute to the work of the Church of England, and her services to 
the natjon, as patron and guardian of the fine arts in former days, as 
well as philanthropy and religion For the self-denying lives of the 
clergy he has high praise, though ıt is not quite clear how to reconcile 
his criticism with the noble work that he eulogises 

* * * 


We must note the publication of a work of very real historical 
interest, an. Englısh translation, by Dr Alfred T. Morrison, from the 
German of a work written in 1787-8 by Dr Johann David Schoepf, de- 
scribing the Eastern States of America as they were immediately after 
the War of Separation (This translation ıs published by William T 
Campbell, 1,623, Chestnut-street, Philadelphia; price 6 dollars net ) The 
author was appointed in the year 1777 Chief Surgeon to the Anspach 
troops in the British Army in America, and after the war in 1783 he 
travelled through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the 
two Carolinas, East Florida, and the Bahamas. His work, which 1s 
largely scientific in its descriptions, shows the mind of a trained observer 
In his preface, he comments on the fact that few contemporaries’ books 
on America had been published since the war This fact makes his book 
(published at Erlangea ın 1788) a work of peculiar interest, and one 
that should be on the shelves of the great libraries. 


—ojoe 


BREAD. 


I HAD a dreadful Dream I sowed the Wind, 
And lo! the Whirlwind rose for me to reap. 

In bloody sweat I reaped and bound some sheaves, 
Then cried to Gop, Who watched within His Place, 

“ When shall Tuy ‘ Well done’ bid my travail cease? ” 
But Gop made answer, ‘‘ Take thou, now, of grain, 
Thresh, grind, and make thee bread for other souls: 
This is My Law, whate’er the Harvest be, 

Abundant, wholesome, sweetened by My sun, 
Or scanty, mildewed, evil-sown with tares, 

Of that the After-Seasons shall be-fed, 

For health and growth, or, underfed and sick, 
Withheld from joy, and weakened for the race.” 

And then, upon the thought of ages born 
Foredoomed to famine, or to tainted bread, 

Because that I had sown amiss, I woke. 
* * S + 

Lord Gop of Harvests, teach us what to sow, 

Lest, for that we have sown, some shall be born 

Diseased, or famine-stricken, and, so, fail 

To 1each THY Kincpow, open within us all. 


JESSIE ANNIE ANDERSON. 
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NOTES. 


The compilation of a dictionary of abbreviations 1s a tedious but most 
useful piece of work A volume of that scope ıs to be addeti to the well 
known dictionary series published by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co It has 
been prepared by Mr W T Rogers, until recently assistant librarian to 
the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple Abbreviations are used 
largely in legal text books, so that twenty-eight years experience of the 
difficulties to which they may give occasion has added practical know- 
ledge to laborious research 

* * * 

The seventh volume of the “ Bibliotheca Lindesiana,’’ prepared under 
the direction of the Earl of Crawford, and recently published is a cata- 
logue of philatelic literature, which forms not the least remarkable 
section of the Earl’s wonderful library Probably no other pursuit has 
evoked so large an output of literature in the short space of fifty years 
as stamp collecting. Moreover, as the Earl adds in an interesting intro- 
duction, there is no branch of writing in which there exists so great a 
number of actual rarities ‘‘ Little journals exist by the score whose 
‘‘ lives did not go beyond a week, and whose existence is only known 
‘by single copies They are printed ın manuscript, in hectograph, in 
“ lithography, and typewritten, and in printed form of the roughest 
“ description, with illustrations in the text very nearly approaching in 
‘f ugliness to some of the stamps they were anxious to describe.” The 
Earl bought the celebrated Tiffany Library in 1902, and, a few years ago, 
the collection of Herr Heinrich Frankel, who was Librarian of the leading 
Philatelic Society in Berlin for many years, and has been constantly 
adding to this portion of his library ` Nevertheless, there is a consider- 
able number of rarities unrepresented; but of these he has added 
particulars, by the co-operation of other owners, so that his catalogue 
is really a marvellous bibliography of the subject 

# * # 


We note the issue of ‘‘ The London Citizen’s Year Book, IQII~-I2 ” 
(Messrs George Allen and Co, Ltd, price, paper, 6d net, cloth, 1s 
net), revised to May, 1911 The aim of the book “‘ is to describe the 
“t work of London Government, its machinery, its cost, and its problems 
“of local administration and taxation,” with special attention to 
metropolitan finance Thus we have a section on ‘‘ London Elections,” 
with all possible local particulars , we have metropolitan statistics, lists 
of representative bodies (we miss the library authorities in London), local 
Imperial finance, County Council finance, and the finance of other 
authorities, including Poor Law authorities and the Water Board The 
volume also contains a discussion of various metropolitan, social, and 
political problems, such as poor law, markets, municipal trading 

* ad T: 


The World’s Labour Laws 1s an interesting new little periodical issued 
under the auspices of the British Section of the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation It 1s one of the signs of a growing appre- 
ciation of the 1mportance of the study of comparative legislation There 
are many problems in labour matters requiring legislative attention, and 
the experience of other countries may contain at one time useful sugges- 
tion, and at another warning of dangers to be avoided This little jour- 
nal shows in a form suitable for general information what is being done 
elsewhere A simular object ıs accomplished, but more scientifically, by 
the Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, which publishes 
an annual review of the British and other legislation, 
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Te writer of these lines has the more readily acceded to the 
request of the Editors of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW briefly 
to describe his ideas concerning the present-day relation of the 
two great Teutonic nations of Europe, since it affords him an 
opportunity to give expression to thoughts which he believes to be 
shared by a considerable number of his fellow-countrymen. 

Not many weeks have yet passed since the political sky was 
darkly clouded by the peril of a European war. The difficult 
problem of Morocco, 1.e., the definite decision as to the future of 
the Shereefian Empire, the continuance of which as an independent 
State has become impossible owing to its political weakness, and 
which therefore can no longer escape the guardianship or direct 
rule of one or several of the leading European Powers, appeared to 
demand an understanding between Germany and France, the two 
States chiefly concerned. The earlier Treaty of Algeciras was 
rendered out-of-date by events, and was the less adapted to serve 
as the basis of fresh discussions, since France had created a new 
situation by the military occupation of a part of Morocco. 
Germany appeared on the scene, and announced her intention of 
taking a definite part in the solution of the Morocco question, by 
sending a small man-of-war, which anchored before the port of 
Agadir in South Morocco. The pronounced purpose was the pro- 
tection of German interests, which were especially bound up with 
those portions of the country to which the port of Agadir is 
the door of entrance. Wide circles of the German people, how- 
ever, regarded the action of their Government as indicating that 
1t contemplated, and was even taking the first step towards, a 
territorial acquisition ın Morocco It soon appeared that France 
was resolved to permit nothing of the kind, and the situation 
assumed a serious character when the world learned that in case 
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of a possible conflict with Germany, France would have the assured 
support of her friend England. The speech which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) delivered at a banquet given 
in his honour at the Mansion House on July 21st, as well as the 
speech which the Prime Minister addressed to the House of 
Commons on July 27th, announced, the former ın sharper terms, 
the latter ın finely-balanced phrases, that England was closely 
interested ın the whole business, that she was resolved to leave a 
free course for the German-French negotiations, but also ready 
at any moment actively to maintain her own interests. As always 
happens ın such cases, ıt was made clear also ın this instance that 
the struggle between English parties vanishes in the presence of 
serious issues of foreign policy. The same Mr. Asquith, who a few 
days earlier had been refused a hearing on the grave question of a 
possible creation of peers by the clamour of opponents in the 
Lower House, was now respectfully heard by all. The Leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Balfour, was the first to declare ‘‘ We will 
“ not allow our party differences, however acute, to interfere with 
“our common agreement where the interests of the country are at 
“stake.” Foreign observers, he added, who believe that 
England can be wiped from the map of Europe because of her 
differences at home, utterly mistake the temper of the British people 
and the patriotism of the Opposition, whether the Opposition be 
drawn from one party or the other. 

In Germany, as in England, the seriousness of the situation 
was not overlooked, and patriotic feeling was strong and fervent. In 
the capital city, and in many other places, meetings were held 
attended by thousands; and indignation against England, who 
was setting herself against legitimate German interests, was the 
keynote of all the speeches. 

The peril of war ıs now past. When the reader peruses these 
lines, the contents of the agreement between Germany and France 
concerning Morocco will be publicly known. The conflict of the 
great nations, the struggle of the peoples, is happily averted. But 
now, since the weeks of political excitement are over, those weeks 
in which on one side and the other so many unfriendly words have 
been spoken as to the cousins beyond the North Sea; since subyects 
and rulers, diplomats and men of business, are able to turn to 
their daily tasks in calmness and detachment of mind, it may 
possibly be expedient to raise the question how the relations between 
England and Germany will henceforth develop. Are those people 
tight who are of opinion that the peace preserved to-day may already 
to-morrow be impertlled by a similar conflict of interests, that 
indeed all the skill of the diplomatists will be unable to get rid of 
the hard fact that the terrific competition of the two great nations 
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must sooner or later be fought out ın battle ; or others who emphasise 
the community of interests in the tasks of civilisation, and point 
out how often in past centuries the two Teutonic nations have stood 
together in pursuit of common ends, and thence argue that both 
may also in the future go far along a common path to the 
advantage of each and the blessing of mankind? 

The task of gaining light from the past, and bringing the 
lessons and experience of history to bear upon the present and 
future relations of the two nations, 1s not an easy one ‘If the 
investigation concern the period before 1870, the difficulty 1s at 
once felt of naming the State whose relations with England are to 
be considered. The official ‘‘ Germany ” had for centuries before 
the founding of the new Empire played no decisive part among 
the States of the West. It has been the fate of Germany that from 
the soil of the medizval constitution, and in a measure breaking 
away from it, there grew up a bewildering variety of State- 
formations (the Evznzelstaaten, as we name them), with the 
possibility of free political activity. These not only gained internal 
authority over their own populations; they began also to take ın- 
dependent action ın external affairs; they shaped their own foreign 
policy; and, indeed, from the sixteenth century onwards they 
often struck out other paths than those travelled by the Holy 
Roman Empire, of which they were nevertheless a part. The 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) gave them the express right to 
conclude alliances among themselves, and also with foreign States. 
The single reservation was that such alliances must not be directed 
against the Emperor and the Empire; but this clause did not 
possess overmuch value. The Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, 
and—to select the most famous example—King Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, wielded the sword in alliance with France against 
the supreme head of the Empire. And pitiable, indeed, was the 
rôle which the “ Empire ” played over against the great disturber 
of the peace in that famous scene when the Notary Aprill sought 
to deliver to the Prussian ambassador ın Regensburg, for his 
master in Berlin, the ‘‘ fiscal citation ’—the introduction to the 
procedure for the announcement of the ban of the Empire, but was 
jostled to the door by the Prussian, and delivered to two lackeys 
to be flung downstairs. Three weeks later the Imperial army was 
decisively beaten by the Prussians at Rossbach, and driven to 
shameful flight. 

If the supreme power in Germany was thus contemptuously 
handled even by members of the Empire, it can arouse little sur- 
prise that ıt awakened no higher respect abroad. More :mportant, 
therefore, than the relation of England to the Holy Roman Empire 
was her relation to the great territorial States, and especially to 
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Austria and Prussia : and onlyso far as the position of these acquires 
a national significance in German history 1s 1t possible to speak of 
German-English relations ın the full sense. Here it 1$ discovered 
that ın the great crises through which the European worlds has 
passed since the time of the Reformation, Germany and England 
have always stood side by side. In the sixteenth century this 
relation appears as a mere hint, since England in her struggle 
against the Armada of Philip II. was at the same time doing the 
work ef German Protestantism (but nevertheless only of Pro- 
testantism) ; and England in the gravest crisis of German history, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, entered only with great reluctance 
into the conflict on German soil. Much clearer are the community 
of interests and the common political action of the two nations in 
the age of Louis XIV. As the predominance of France and the 
overbearing policy of her King awakened the resistance of Europe, 
England became, through the overthrow of the Stuarts and the 
elevation of William of Orange to the English throne in 1688, 
the leader of the succession of coalitions to free Europe from the 
burdensome supremacy of France. This ıs the period (1688-1815), 
lasting more than a century, of the oft-renewed Anglo-French wars, 
the period of great deeds on land and sea, the period of Marl- 
borough and Wellington, Rodney and Nelson, the period when 
the vast trade of England arose, and her colonial empire came 
into being; and here at last, through the defeat of the French 
and all allied fleets, England’s rule of the sea became an evident 
reality. All this was gained ın conflict with France, who was. 
expelled from America and the East Indies—the same France 
that in the time of Louis XIV., a period so rich ın ideas and ın 
enterprises, had made a beginning ın the formation of great 
colonial empires, and at last saw, with the loss of Napoleon’s fleet, 
the wreck of all colonial plans. 

Nevertheless, all this was made possible through the alliances. 
and coalitions repeatedly entered into by England with the Con- 
tinental Powers. The view that such unions must be made, as 
the diplomatic expression ran, pour contrebalancer la France 
became traditional. And it was above all with Germany—to speak 
more accurately with the German Powers—that England found 
herself repeatedly associated. It 1s well known how the thoughts 
of the Great Elector of Brandenburg during his last days dwelt on 
the voyage of the Prince of Orange to England, and how shortly 
before his death he one evening gave his guard as watchword 
‘“‘London,” and next evening ‘“‘ Amsterdam.” Brandenburg- 
Prussia, as well as Austria, was wont to be led by its own interests. 
- to the side of England. As England strove for trade and colonies, 
these strove for political power and freedom of movement on the 
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Continent. From the France of Louis XIV. there was evolved in 
the eighteenth century a system of Bourbon powers that embraced 
Spain and a part of the country of Italy. Over against this stood 
the alliance of the Teutonic peoples—England, Holland, and the 
great German States. This grouping appeared natural and neces- 
sary, and about the middle of the eighteenth century 1t was known 
as the “ old system,” and regarded as indispensable for the peace 
of this portion of the world. And if the conquest of Silesia by 
Frederick the Great made impossible for half-a-century the political 
union of the two German Powers, England during this epoch, 
without making war on either of them, 1s still the ally of that which 
fought against France. She took the side of Maria Theresa 
in the War of the Austrian Succession, the side of Frederick ın 
the Seven Years’ War. Half accidentally as the latter alliance had 
arisen, the decisive factor was the enmity of France, that 1s to say, 
precisely the circumstance which made the Prussian interest a 
national concern for Germany. 

And, ın point of fact, both sides received their reward. Apart 

from English aid, Frederick could scarcely have maintained 
- himself against the European coalition that threatened him. 
thanks to that combination, the resources of France were so fully 
engaged on the Continent of Europe that England was able com- 
pletely to subdue the enemy on the other side of the Atlantic. 
** America had been conquered in Germany,” according to the 
famous saying of the elder Pitt. The community of interest of the 
two nations found at last its fullest expression in the world-struggle 
which they together waged against the Fyench Revolution and the 
Empire of Napoleon. The harmless $ dispute as to whether 
Wellington or Blucher was strictly to be dounted the conqueror of 
the mighty Corsican merely demonstratesthat ıt was the alliance of 
the Teutonic nations which recovered freedom for the Continent. 

Our historical retrospect has led us into the nineteenth century. It- 
has revealed how ın great issues, onfronting grave dangers, 
England and Germany have often stood side by side. We do not 
overlook the part played by racial relationship. The peoples of 
England and Germany have, when political interests allowed, 
probably found themselves more eas ly and speedily associated 
with one another than has either with a 1y of the great nations of the 
Latin or Slavonic races. 

From the fall of Napoleon I. to the 
in the time of the Holy Roman Empire to describe the attitude of 
England towards Germany, in view @f the State organisation 
of the peoples of Germany. The ‘‘Ge€man Union ” (Deutscher 
Bund) played as insignificant a part in} the politics of Europe 
as in earlier ages the “ Empire’? hatgd played. England’s 
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relations to Prussia and Austria, however, suffered no serjous dis- 
turbance during this period. More important appears the question - 
What has been the attitude of England towards the growing unity 
of Germany? It cannot be maintained that she has energetitally 
advanced it, but, on the other hand, she has not hindered ıt. It 
was probably felt that a powerful Germany would bring less danger 
to this part of the world, and therefore could be more easily 
endured by England than an over-powerful France. So Castle- 
reagh,*and so Palmerston, held. Thus Bismarck was able, with- 
out hindrance from England, to deal with Continental Powers by 
his wars and his brilliant diplomacy, and to accomplish his great 
work; and the new German Empire entered the circle of the great 
Powers of Europe. 

After the founding of the Empire, there could in the earlier years 
be no question of serious opposition of interests between the 
new Germany and the British Empire. Much more threatening 
to the peace of Europe was—side by side with the unsleeping idea of 
revenge which France cherished—the opposition of England’s 
interests to those of Russia and France. The nearest point of 
friction between England and Russia lay (to use the present 
fashion of speech) in the ‘‘ Near East’? Russia was striving for 
dominant influence in the Balkan peninsula, and aimed, as in the 
days of Catherine II., at Constantinople. When she had defeated 
the Turkish power in the war of 1877-8, and enforced a humili- 
ating peace, England blocked her way with a threat of war. 
Germany, however, whijzh under Bismarck’s influence had culti- 
vated friendly relations with Russia, had no other interest in the 
Balkan crisis than that 1f should not disturb the peace of Europe 
Thus in the Berlin Congfress, according to Bismarck’s phrase, she 
was able to play the unġelfish part of ‘‘ honest broker,” and in 
this she enjoyed the confidetice of England in far higher degree than 
that of Russia. Indeed the #elations of Germany and Russia took, 
not long after the Berlin Congress, so unfriendly a turn that 
Germany—as we know frorgn Bismarck’s own mouth—in view of 
the threatening danger fron this side, concluded the alliance with 
Austria in 1879. This haps later been widened into the Triple 
Alliance by the adhesion off Italy, and has persisted over against 
all the varying combinations of the European Powers, and amid 
all the changes of politice#l history. Its peaceful tendency, so 
often doubted, seems sufficiently demonstrated by the long years 
—indeed decenniums—in wffhich st has served the cause of peace. 

Russia, turned aside §from the Balkans, undertook in the 
“eighties ” a fresh strugggle against British interests ın another part 
of the world, viz., Midc@ile Asia, and here accomplished a great 
advance, which brought @her to no great distance from the frontiers 
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of India. Furthermore, whilst avoiding any conspicuous and 
decisyve action, she strengthened her position in Eastern Asia, a 
task considerably lightened by England’s entanglements ın South 
Afsica. Afterwards, however, heradvance waschecked by the war with 
Japan, and after the internal revolution which has followed, she 
appears to need a long period of recovery before being able to carry 
further the opposition to England, which certainly, ın one part of 
the world or another, will at some time break out. Meanwhile, 
she has gladly availed herself of the opportunity to enter into a 
friendly understanding with England. 

The historic opposition between England and France also 
appears for the moment to have been forgotten. The two Powers 
that, so recently as the days of Fashoda, stood on the brink of war, 
had united by the agreement of 1904 1n a policy which assured to 
each of them freedom of movement ın the direction of its interests. 
France dropped her demand that England should evacuate Egypt, 
and received in exchange guarantees for her future settlement in 
Morocco. And, so far as the uninitiated are able to judge, the key 
to the European crisis just passed lies there, and supplies the motive 
that induced England to insist with all her resources that France 
should secure the control of Morocco without being obliged to 
share ıt with Germany. Considered from this point of view, the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904 1s only now, by the treaty just 
concluded between Germany and France, carried into full effect. 

Thus Russia and France, the ancient enemies, are become the 
friends of Great Britain. Over against this stands the remarkable 
fact that the relations between England and Germany ın recent 
decenniums have developed ın precisely an opposite direction. At 
the founding of the German Empire, England stood by as a non- 
participating and, it was felt in Germany, a not unconditionally 
benevolent spectator. She has, after this, for long years remained 
in friendly, even though not precisely hearty, relations with the 
new Germany. The political power of Germany on the Continent 
was as readily recognised by England as was the vast commercial 
supremacy of England by Germany. 

There followed upon the growth of political power in Germany 
an entirely unforeseen commercial expansion. England saw 
with astonishment how from a people of thinkers, a nation of mer- 
chants and manufacturers came into being; how maritime trade 
and shipping vastly increased ; how Germany entered into the ranks 
of the Colonial Powers; and how, as ıt became possible through 
the continuous growth of population, she acquired, in addition to 
her great land army, a steadily strengthening marine armament, 
which in the course of a few years—surpassing other Powers and 
still remaining sufficiently far behind England—represents a note- 
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worthy naval power, whose inner efficiency no one doubts. These 
facts are so well known that there ts scarcely need to demonstrate 
them. It will suffice to set them slightly in relief by a few figures. 
The population of Germany, which was roundly 40 millions 1n 1870, 
has to-day grown to approximately 66 millions. emigration has 
almost entirely ceased ; industry 1s able to absorb the whole increase 
of population. The foreign trade of Germany has risen jn the two 
decenniums from 1886 to 1906 tn total value from 5,847.4 millions of 
marks to 14,380.9 millions, 2.e., ıt has nearly trebled; whilst the 
foreign trade of England increased ın the same period from 10,344.8 
to 18,326.5 millions of marks, and thus has not quite doubled. 

When attention 1s directed to this development, it appears 1n 
itself not unintelligible that uneasiness should be awakened in 
England lest through the advance of the new Germany the former 
British supremacy in trade, shipping, and naval power might one 
day be shaken - ıt ıs intelligible that this growth, even where the 
figures are still somewhat behind those of France, or of the 
United States, should appear to England so much more 
dangerous. Furthermore, ıt cannot contribute to the improve- 
ment of feeling in England that she has repeatedly to 
contend with Germany for the disposal of the products of her in- 
dustry in the world-market, or finds herself beaten by her rival. 
And if Germany seems constrained, following the road on which 
she has now definitely entered, to seek continually for new markets 
either in foreign dominions or in connection with the effort to 
secure larger colonial possessions, the maritime armament of Ger- 
many necessary for all this may only too easily be regarded as an 
offensive weapon against England. ` 

We in Germany know best how to appreciate the error of this 
inference. It has been so often said by German lips that our fleet 
has not to serve offensive purposes, but is destined solely for the 
defence of our coasts, our trade, our colonies—as the current phrase 
here runs, ‘‘ our total sea-interests ’’—that repetition seems super- 
fluous We Germans are conscious of our peaceful intentions, 
and we have a right to maintain the honesty of our assertions now 
that the German Empire has served European peace for forty 
years. We may claim to be so credited at this moment, now that 
we have made in the Morocco question a sacrifice for the mainten- 
ance of peace such as a strong nation of warlike capacities does not 
easily endure. 

But the rather unfriendly feeling which we admit at times exists 
in Germany towards England has also latent perils. Not much in 
the way of friendly action is expected from that side The 
suspicion is abroad that England will embrace some opportunity of 
attacking us, ın order to interrupt the growth of Germany before 
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it attains its fulness. However little warrant for this reciprocal 
mustrust may be found ın the facts, there lies unmistakably a certain 
danger in‘it. and the removal of the mistrust would ın itself already 
beean achievement on behalf of peace. 

This 1s not the whole task. In the practical conception of the 
relations of the two States, healthier views must secure a place on 
both sides. The world is large enough for the two Powers. indeed, 
it offers scope for the activity of a number o7 other Powers besides. 
These othérs also—France, Russia, America—have changed their 
former attitude, have sought their share ın territorial expansion, 
and to some extent have already won it: they have trade, naval 
power, and colonial possessions; and even ıf Germany were 
overcome by England, as formerly were Holland and France, yet 
would those who sing ‘‘ Rule, Britann.a, rule the waves,” 
not find 1n that day a reality corresponding to the poetical glorifica- 
tion of England’s absolute rule on the seas. In point of 
fact, there is ample room for a peaceful existence alongside one 
another. Germany will not lack opporturities of wider colonial 
extension, whether it be by subduing uncivilised races and training 
them ın civilisation, or by semi-civilised lands through political 
weakness falling under the guardianship of European States. As 
England has found a way to understandings with France and 
America, so will she be able to settle matters peacefully with us. 

In considering further the relations of trace and industry, regard 
must be paid to the close inter-relation of the economic conditions 
of both countries. In their vast foreign trace the fact appears that 
England 1s the largest purchaser from Germany, from whom she 
receives yearly a volume of goods valued at approximately a milliard 
of marks. England’s exports to Germany (those to the Nether- 
lands included: ıt 1s difficult to deal separately with these) stand 
highest in total value, and taken alone th2y stand at about the 
same total as the exports to the United Stetes and British India. 
It 1s further to be remarked that, alongside the German economic 
growth, there is an amazing British advance, and also that a certain 
‘division of labour between German and British industry 1s 
beginning to take form, which can only be to the advantage of both. 
In other words, the great material interests of both peoples rest 
on peace, and would be destroyed by war, whoever might be the 
victor. There 1s, indeed, ın the world-wide task of both nations 
far more community than opposition of interests: England 1s not 
(as Cromwell said of Spain) ‘‘ our natural enemy ’’: we are not 
the natural enemy of England. 

But how aré we to regard the danger thet may arise from the 
‘hostile feeling of large classes of the population? ‘ Hatred between 
““peoples,’? Bismarck once said, “is not always bound to lead 
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‘to war, else France must have been in uninterrupted war with 
‘us since 1870.” Modern wars are no longer brought about by 
sympathies and antipathies, and still less by the moods of 
sovereigns and ministers. The time of the so-called ‘‘ cabmhet 
“wars ’’—1if ıt ever existed—is long past. To-day wars make so 
vast a demand on the resources of a people, and are bound up with 
such gigantic material sacrifices on the part of the combatants 
(victor and vanquished alike), the players’ stake 1s so great, that 
they dare only accept the hazard when vital interests demand the 
risk, and when the natural development of a nation has reached a 
point beyond which ıt cannot advance without coming into conflict 
with another. Then, indeed, but only then, must the play of 
forces rule, and the nation checked in her progress must demon- 
strate whether she 1s strong enough to fight her way to the attain- 
ment of the necessary breathing-space on our planet, which 1s the 
indispensable condition of all advance of individuals and peoples. 
The day has not yet dawned when a court of arbitration alone will 
determine the final destinies of the peoples, and when war will cease 
to be the ultzma ratio of history. 

In our opinion, this is not the situation to-day. Since the 
passing storm has spent its force, there ıs a disposition towards 
reconciliation on both sides, although in Germany the nervous 
quivering following on the excitement has not yet ceased. It ıs 
beyond doubt that there 1s at present in England much good-will 
towards Germany, and that the governing circles, now that the 
Morocco agreement has been reached, have not even the faintest 
thought of war. The soft words, which during these weeks have 
been héard by us from the other side of the North Sea, will not 
fail to make their impression ın Germany. Such facts as the 
meeting held in the Mansion House on November 2nd, and the 
resolution then brought forward by the Lord Mayor, or the 
memorial presented to the Prime Minister on November gth by 
members of the House of Commons, cannot but arouse a most 
satisfactory feeling ın Germany. The specially helpful features 
that will be noted are, ın the one case, the public recognition of the 
fact that the British Government has in our country created an 
unfavourable impression by its attitude towards the justifiable 
efforts of Germany; and in the other, the expressed wish of 
members of the House of Commons that the British Government 
should give an assurance that England will not oppose the legiti- 
mate desires of Germany as a great Power. Nevertheless, ın alf 
this, and even ın the idea of an Anglo-German Exhybition 1n 1913, 
nothing more ıs contained than—if I may be forgiven the ex- 
pression—a dawning knowledge that Germany will not allow 
permanent limits to be set to her further development as a world- 
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power. Of course this beginning ıs good and hopeful. The 
decisive question, on which the peace of the world ın future years 
depends, is that this knowledge should furnish England with a 
standard of action. The future can, and assuredly will, bring new 
opportunities for the exercise of Germany’s powers of expansion. 
I believe I have shown that this activity need not be opposed to 
British interests . but State and Soc:ety ın Great Britain must also. 
display the lofty temper which does not immediately discern ın 
the work ‘of an honest competitor an invasion of one’s own long- 
established rights. Then both nations may advance, and may 
without danger continually perfect their armaments war will 
nevertheless be avoided. They may trust each other and be less 
concerned to place hindrances in the way than to learn all that 1s 
possible from one another, for the advantage of both. 

To us Germans England remains the great example of a nation 
in which constitutional questions are grasped from a practical 
standpoint and without doctrinatrism, where political judgment is. 
a possession of the masses, where every party interest 1s silent in 
the presence of powerful national feeling. The high-tempered 
phrase, “‘ My country, right or wrong ”’—how often 1s ıt cited to 
our countrymen as the expression of a spirit which places 
Country above party! And that the intellectual achievements of 
Germany are valued beyond the North Sea 1s demonstrated by the 
noble words ın which the Minister of War, Lord Haldane, recently 
gave expression to his thoughts concerning the national character- 
istics of the two peoples. Indeed, the nation of Shakespeare and 
the nation of Goethe should seek hand ın hand to further the 
progress of the world. 


WOLFGANG MICHAEL. 


THE RESOURCES OF TRIPOLI.. 


1.—ITALIAN ATTEMPTS AT PEACEFUL 
PENETRATION. 


HE Italo-Turkish war, with its medieval carnage, has opened 

a new chapter in the romantic and bloodstained annals 

of Tripoli. The invasion is not the result of a sudden impulse; 
for one school of Italian politicians has advocated for thirty years 
past the acquisition of the country, and from the establishment of 
the French Protectorate over Tunis in 1882 Italy has claimed, and 
has apparently been granted by the other Powers, the mght of 
succession to the Province of Tripoli. The “Societa d’Esplora- 
“zone Commerciale ın Africa,’ which was founded in 1877 to 
promote Italian colonisation in Africa, devoted special attention to 
Cyrenaica in eastern Tripoli, and in the early "eighties several 
Italian missions investigated ıts economic resources. Commercial 
agencies were established, and until 1896 Italy made persistent 
attempts to gain a firm foothold there. These schemes led to no 
definite result. In spite of the optimism of the Italian explorers, 
and their glowing descriptions of Cyrenaica, which 1s by far the 
most promising district ın Tripoli, their reports revealed the general 
poverty of the land and scarcity of water. Thus, although Derna 
is the best watered and cultivated locality in Cyrenaica, Mamoli 
stated in 1883 that the adjacent territory fit for cultivation ıs very 
small. The agricultural map published by the Italian journal 
Esploratore (vol. vi., p 168) of the district around Benghazi, the 
other Cyrenaican coast town, shows that much of the land 1s solid 
rock, or so covered by rock fragments as to be useless, The reports 
of the Italian expeditions ın Cyrenaica repeatedly refer to journeys 
across arid regions, and to districts ‘‘ where all vegetation ceases,” 
and represent the vegetation as limited to scattered basins, sur- 
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rounded by uncultivable wastes. Camperio, in his report in 1881, 
describes the country around Sanit Osman near Merj, ın one of 
the best populated districts of Cyrenaica, as barren and rocky, with 
cultivated patches here and there. The Italian explorers also bore 
testimony to the frequent scarcity of water. Thus Campero, 
though travelling ın March, at the end of the winter rains, which. 
had been, so heavy that part of the plain of Merj was occupied by 
a lake, reports that on the march from Derna to Slonta, his horses. 
had to ge for forty-eight hours without water; he found the 
Bedouins short of water, which their women fetched from the 
distance of several kilometres; and the cattle were nourished. 
by dew, and often had no drink for weeks together. f 

Hence, ın spıte of repeated assurances by the Italan explorers 
of the fertility and attractiveness of the country, many of the facts 
recorded were not encouraging; and the general impression left 
by a critical examination of their reports was disappointing. The 
agencies were a financial failure, and Italian activity was suspended: 
in 1896. Nevertheless, the Nationalists continued to advocate a 
Protectorate over Tripoli; but ıt was generally understood, even 
three years ago, that this view was limited to a small political 
party, and that all responsible Italian statesmen were averse to any 
such adventure. Recently, however, there has come a great 
change ın opinion. The Italian Press began a vigorous agitation 
in favour of the occupation of Tripoli, and tts complaints now 
reveal the fact that this agitation was directly inspired by the 
Government. 

This change ın Italian feeling was partly due to irritation with 
the new policy of Turkey. In 1908 I visited Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
with an Expedition sent to investigate the suitability of Cyrenaica 
for agricultural settlement, and though we soon discovered that 
our operations were being watched by Italian agents, there was 
no reason to expect any direct interference in the country so long 
as the political conditions remained unchanged. While our 
Expedition was ın the country the revolution broke out in Con- 
stantinople; the new Government was enthusiastically welcomed 
throughout Tripoli, as many of the officers were exiled Young 
Turks; but the province has since suffered heavily by the change 

It 1s not surprising that the relations between Turks and 
Italians on the coast of Tripoli during the past thirty years have: 
been accompanied by constant friction and bickerings. The owner 
of an estaie 1s not likely to welcome an attempt to develop it by a 
presumptive heir, and some tactless Italian agents behaved as 
if they regarded Cyrenaica as already theirs. The powers of 
aggravation with which the average Turkish official 1s so 
generously endowed were too much for some of the impulsive: 
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Italians. A crisis was delayed by Italian doubts as to the value 
of the country and the unerring judgment of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
as to how far he could go ın blocking the Italians or fuling the 
Arabs, and exactly when he must give way. The Sultan took a keen 
personal interest ın Cyrenaica, which was claimed as Crown pro- 
perty, and though he was intensely jealous of Italian interference, 
he avoided giving any excuse for an armed occupation. He was, for 
example, strongly opposed to the establishment of an Italian post- 
office at Benghazi; but when, ın 1901, the mail bags were landed 
under cover of the guns of an Italian fleet, he sullenly acquiesced. 

The Young Turks have been less judicious. They have goaded 
Italy and weakened Tripoli. The Turkish forces there are probably 
less efficient than they were when under the command of that 
honest and distinguished administrator Redjeb Pasha; they have 
been weakened by neglect during the constitutional struggle in 
Constantinople and reduced in numbers by drafts to Arabia to quell 
the rebellion ın Yemen. The new régime in Turkey has not only 
irritated Italy into action, but left Tripoli more open to attack. 

Italy has, moreover, been disappointed by the failure of the 
policy of peaceful penetration. She has failed to gain what she 
regards as a fair share of Tripolitan trade ın return for her outlay 
on banks, commercial agencies, schools, missions, and in subsidies 
to shipping. The commerce of Tripoli ıs small in comparison 
with that of other North African States as ıs shown by the following 
table, compiled from Whitaker’s Almanac :— 














— q hie Population. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
Tripoli 410,000 1,000,000 429,800 370,100 
(1906) (1906) 
Algeria 1,110,416 5:231,850 | 18,377,000 | 16,126,133 
(1906) (1906) (1907) (1907) 
Tunisia 44,920 1,800,000 4,114,408 4,134,442 
(1907) (1907) 
Morocco 314,000 4,500,000 3,050,814 2,484,670 
to (1908) (1908) 
8,000,000 








Many Italians are confident that if Tripoli were better governed 
it would maintain a larger population and trade, of which an Italian 
protectorate would assure Italy a much better share. This hope 
has been encouraged by the more prosperous condition of Algeria 
and Tunisia, and by the belief that some districts of Tripoli were 
once densely populated and wealthy. The latter view is based 
mainly upon the reputation of Cyrenaica where, about 630 B.C., 
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the Greeks founded a colony which reached the zenith of its 
prospefity under the Romans. Now most of the classical towns 
are Wastes of unoccupied ruins, the carefully constructed Roman 
water works have been abandoned and the country, except around 
the coast towns and the Senussı settlements, 1s inhabited only by 
some tribes of nomadic Arabs and Bedouins. 


2.—GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS. 
e e 

The present poverty of Tripol: 1s often attributed to Arab and 
Turkish misrule, and it ıs hoped that under better government 
Cyrenaica might become a luxuriant garden, and western Tripoli 
share the prosperity of Algeria and Tunisia. These expectations 
are based on estimates which overlook the essential geographical 
differences between Tripoli, which 1s a part of the Sahara, and 
the western North African States which in many respects belong 
to Southern Europe. The northern coast of Africa includes three 
types of country. The western section, comprising Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia, 1s traversed by the lofty mountain chain of 
the Atlas which rises to the height of 14,760 feet. These moun- 
tains end abruptly in Tunisia, where they are cut across by 
the southward turn of the coast, and their eastward continuation 1s 
in Sicily. This western section 1s so different from the rest of 
Africa that according to zoological geography ıt 1s separated from 
the rest of Africa and included ın the same region as Europe. 

The second section of the coast consists of the southern shore of 
the broad bight between Tunisia and Cyrenaica, where the 
Mediterranean reaches the inner zone of the continent—the plateau 
of the Sahara. 

The third section extends eastwards from the Great Syrtis, where 
the coast projects northward around the hills of Cyrenaica, which 
have been often regarded as an eastern outlier of the Atlas; the 
evidence collected by our Expedition in 1908 proves, however, that 
the country has no connection with the Atlas, and 1s a western 
outlier from the limestone hills of Egypt. But Cyrenaica, though 
in many respects similar ın structure to Egypt, differs fundamen- 
tally ın economic conditions as ıt has neither Nile nor Suez Canal. 

The province of Tripoli, therefore, corresponds to the arid wastes 
of Southern Algeria and not to the more fertile northern districts. 
The position of the City of Tripoli ıs comparable not with Algiers, 
but with Biskra, the oasis within the southern desert. Tripoli, in 
fact, owes its historic importance to its situation on the edge of the 
Sahara, wheré the highlands of Fezzan approach nearest to the 
Mediterranean. The Saharan hills can be seen from the outskirts 
of the town, and a route leads across them to the Soudan, between 
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the lower plains of the Libyan desert on the east and of the French 
Sahara on the west. : 

Hence at Tripoli begins the road to Timbuctoo and the Upper 
Niger that was formerly the easiest. It was followed by most of 
the explorers who visited Lake Chad and northern Nigeria in the - 
early part of last century. Tripoli and Benghazi were the Mediter- 
ranean ports at the ends of the two main trade routes across the 
Sahara. Two Parliamentary Papers issued ın 1893 (Africa, 1893, 
Nos. 7 and 10) show that even at that date the sla¥ve-trade at 
Benghazi was still vigorous, and negroes brought by caravans 
from the south were shipped thence to Smyrna and Constantinople. 
It 1s owing to its position at the end of the easiest trans-Saharan 
route that Tripoli has a larger negro percentage ın its population 
than any other of the north African ports. 

The once great caravan trade has, however, been ruined ın recent 
years by the opening of better routes to the Soudan. Several years 
ago ıt had fallen to a tenth of its former value, and it appears now 
to have practically ceased. The south-western Sahara and Nigeria 
find their natural outlet by the Niger; the north-western Sahara 
ıs served by the Algerian railways, and since the fall of the Mahdi 
the commerce of the south-eastern areas has returned to the Nile 
route. The diversion of the trade from Tripoli is probably final, 
as the country has heen cut off politically from the south by the 
extension of French territory eastward behind Fezzan until it has 
met the western frontier of Egypt. Merchants in both Benghazi 
and Tripoli deplored to me ın 1908 that the caravan trade could 
never recover its importance. 
` Tripoli itself ıs all the more dependent on the trade of the distant 
hinterland, as there ıs no large area of fertile land ın its immediate 
neighbourhood. It 1s an oasis surrounded by barren country, and 
its position ts due to the excellent water storage provided by the 
sheets of loam in and around the town. The rain runs off the 
barren rocks to the south of fhe oasis and pours into these beds of 
loam; and as the outlet seaward 1s blocked by the sea, the rain- 
water ıs stored ın the loam and ıs obtained from the numerous pro- 
lific wells by which the valuable gardens ın the oasis are irrigated. 

In the highlands to the south the water supply 1s more scanty. 
The rain-water sinks through cracks and pores ın the rocks to a 
deeper level, and is thus not available by shallow wells. The chief 
settlements in the interior are ın depressions where the water 
collects at a slight depth below the surface and can be obtained by 
wells. Similarly in southern Cyrenaica, while the highland 1s 
waterless, the low lying valley, which runs from tHe Great Syrtis 
to Stwa in Egypt, has on its floor, which sinks below sea level, an 


important series of oases. 
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° 3:—THE VALUE OF CYRENAICA. 

It appears to be generally admıtted that the country has no in- 
dications of important mineral wealth. Ores have been found ın 
some of the older rocks of western T ripoli, but there ıs no special 
reason to regard them as of commercial value. Cyrenaica has 
some bitumen, but not so far as 1s known ın sufficient quantity to be 
of more than insignificant local use. The most importanteminerals 
of Algeria and Tunisia are phosphates and iron ores; but the rocks 
which yield them have not been met with in Tripoli or Cyrenaica. 
It 1s generally agreed that the value of the country depends on its 
agricultural and pastoral industries, and they are dependent on an 
adequate supply of water. In the western section of Northern 
Africa most of the rain 1s derived from the Atlantic, and 1s pre- 
cipitated when blown by the prevalent westerly winds against the 
Atlas Mountains. The rain-fall from Morocco to Tunisia varies 
from about 20 to over 40 inches. Tripoli, on the other hand, 
owing to its distance from the Atlantic and the lower level of the 
land, receives a much smaller rainfall, the average being about 
seventeen inches. On the coast of Cyrenaica, still further to the 
east, the rainfall 1s even less; for the records kept at the French 
Consulate at Benghazi, from 1891 to 1904, indicate an average 
rainfall of under eleven inches. The amount 1s probably greater 
on the edge of the Cyrenaican plateau; but the amount seems to 
diminish rapidly inland; and the rainfall must be very erratic and 
irregular, for the country is afflicted by disastrous droughts and 
famines.* 

The glamour of the reported wealth of Cyrenaica and the interest 
of its classical associations had led to, at least, thirteen projects for 
its colonisation. The last was the proposal of the Jewish Terri- 
torial Organisation to utilise Cyrenaica as a colony for Jewish 
refugees from eastern Europe. I was asked by Mr. Israel Zangwill 
in 1908 to organise an expedition to investigate the suitability of the 
country for this purpose. The Expedition consisted of Mr. M. B. 
Duff, of the firm of Messrs. Hunter, Middleton & Duff—an expert 
on water supply and engineering, Dr. J. Trotter, a graduate in 
agriculture of the University of Edinburgh, who has had several 
years’ agricultural experience in the Soudan; Dr. Eder, medicaf 


* The irregularity of the harvests may be illustrated by the following figures of 
the barley imports from Tripoli into the United Kingdom during the past five years - 


1906 380,300 cwts 
1987 1,056,800 ,; 
1908 206,800 ,, 
1909 178,200 ,, 
IgIo 227,100 , 


(Annual Statement of Trade of United Kingdom for 1gio (1911) Vol IL, Cd. 
5852, p 217 ) . 
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officer; M. Nahoum Slousch, an expert in the history of Cyrenaica; 
and myself. . E 

We visited the country during the summer when we could see 
the water supply available during the dry season. We happeried 
to find the country suffering from a diought which, however, was 
apparently not abnormal in severity. The rainfall records at 
Benghazi* indicate a succession of dry seasons from 189f to 1904; 
and sincg 1908 the harvests have been so unfavourable in western 
Tripolt that many of the Arabs have been driven into French 
territory. 

We entered the country possibly expecting too much owing io 
the rhapsodies of former visitors; and we fully shared their enjoy- 
ment of its beauty and salubrious climate. The land rises quickly 
from the shore to a high limestone plateau which 1s intersected 
by picturesque canyons, and the edge of the plateau commands 
superb views over a series of terraced platforms descending north- 
ward to the sea. Though at the time of our visit the country 
was parched, those of us who had seen the quick blossoming of 
deserts when watered, could easily realise how soon after rain the 
country would be covered with verdure, especially as Dr. Trotter’s 
analyses show that the soil is rich. Nevertheless, we were dis- 
appointed with the country as our study showed how small a pro- 
portion of the land ıs available for cultrvation and how deplorable 
is the insufficiency of the water supply. We had expected from the 
reported existence of numerous prolific springs, that the rocks were 
interbedded with sheets of clay and that ıt would accordingly be 
easy to find good sites for reservoirs. The impermeable rock 
layers that form the springs are, however, very limited 1n area, 
and most of the rainfall percolates rapidly underground, and that 
of the northern part of the country discharges to the sea by deep 
subterranean channels. The country 1s indeed, so unfavourable 
for the construction of storage reservoirs that they are economically 
impracticable. 

The area of land suitable for cultivation also proved dis- 
appointingly small. Most of the Italian explorers have referred 
to large tracts of barren rock; and Aristotle’s statement that grass- 
hoppers are abundant ın Cyrenaica ‘‘in vacant places,” showed 
that even in classical tımes there were considerable uncultivated 
areas. There was, however, no available estimate of the relative 
extent of the different qualities of land. We classified the country, 
exclusive of the sand and sand-dunes along the coast, into four 
grades, and from the proportions inspected during our march we 
estimated that the 6,000 square miles of Cyrenaica could be sub- 
divided as follows :— 

*The monthly rainfalls for this period are quoted as an appendix to Mr Duff's 
report on the water supply in the Ito Expedition Report, 1909, p 46 
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In estimating the value of the country, we had to consider how 
much of it was suitable for what ıs known as “dry farming.” 
This system of agriculture 1s an extension in America and Australia 
of the farming methods developed on the dry chalk soils of the 
South Downs The name has apparently given rise to exaggerated 
ideas that there has been recently discovered a method of growing 
crops without water. Dry farming, however, in America requires 
an average rainfall of from ten to usually fifteen inches. Australian 
experience is similar, for ‘‘ Goyder’s Line,” marking the northern 
border ın South Australia of the area with a fourteen-inch rainfall, 
is accepted as the limit of wheat farming. 

In most of Cyrenaica the processes of dry-farming are inapplic- 
able, owing to the nature of the ground. The system might be 
employed in wet years on some parts of the plains near Benghazi, 
and in such areas as the basins of Merj and Silene, and 1s perhaps 
available for fifteen per cent. of the country. Further south a 
larger percentage of the land has a soil suitable for dry-farming, 
but the rainfall ıs inadequate.* In average years the basins of 
Suene and Merj may have the necessary rainfall, and we assumed 
that they could be cultivated if adequate water could be provided 
for domestic purposes and stock, without which the close settlement 
of these limited areas would be impossible. We therefore 
suggested methods that could be used to determine the quantity 
of water that could be obtatned by wells, but the investigations 
would be expensive, and we did not think them worth the cost in 
connection with the project then under consideration. 

Though Cyrenaica 1s doubtless the most fertile province of 
Tripoli, we had reluctantly to report that the country, owing to 
its large area’ of useless land and its insufficient and uncertain 


* According to Bartholomew's Meteorological Atlas, plate xvi, all southern 
Cyrenaica has a rainfall of less than ten inches 
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water supply, was quite unsuitable for extensive agricultural 


colonies. m * 


4.—POSSIBLE CHANGE IN CLIMATE SINCE 
CLASSICAL TIMES. 


The contrast between the present condition and reported former 
fertility of Cyrenaica appears to support the view that*there has 
been a great change ın the climate of this region since the classical 
period. If so, unless the former rainfall could be restored, the 
ancient conditions would give no evidence as to the present 
possibilities of the country. The theory that much of the eastern 
Mediterranean has undergone a great climatic change during the 
last 2,000 years was advocated in the well-known monograph by 
Fischer ın 1879, and has been recently supported by Professor 
Elsworth Huntingdon ın a series of memoirs and his recent work, 
Palestine and Its Transformation (1911). 

Fischer considered that the climate of Cyrenaica had become 
more arid since the classical occupation, although he admitted 
that there had been no such change ın Greece. We failed to find 
in Cyrenaica evidence of any material alteration in the climate 
since the Greek occupation. No doubt there had been a great 
change ın a much earlier period which, as in Egypt, happened 
several, and probably many thousands, of years ago. 

Apart from technical geological considerations, several lines of 
evidence combine to show that the water supply and climate of 
Cyrenaica ın classical ttmes were much the same as they are now. 
Ruts worn by Roman carts still occur on the floors of the valleys, 
which have not been deepened since the Romans occupied the 
country. In several places the wheel tracks showed that the 
streams which flow after wet seasons were no broader in Roman 
times than they sometimes are at present. The distribution and 
position of the classical settlements, the extreme care with which 
the Romans collected and stored slight additions to the supplies 
of water, the distance from which they led small quantities into 
the city of Cyrene, and the fact that the coast town of Ptolemeta 
was dependent on an aqueduct for its supply, all combine to show 
that scarcity of water was the greatest difficulty in the development 
of the country. 

Locusts will live in small numbérs in moist places and forests, 
but plagues of them are hatched only ın arid districts Cyrenaica, 
ın classical times, was so infested by locusts that the people were 
compelled to wage annual war against them. Thrige records that 
in 125 B.C. immense swarms of locusts destroyed all the herbs and 
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foliage, and were swept by the wind into the sea; and their dead 
bodies, being piled up along the shores, gave off a poisonous ex- 
halation,® which brought on a disastrous cattle plague and caused 
the death of several thousand men by pestilence. 

The classical products of Cyrenaica also indicate that the ancient 
climate and vegetation were similar to those of the present time. 
The maip products were corn, olives, honey, wax, cattle, and wool. 
Some wine was made, but more was imported. Ostrich feathers 
were collected in the country to the south, and the impertance of 
salt-working suggests that the coastal lagoons were not diluted 
by a much heavier rainfall than they are at present. The yield 
of honey and beeswax indicates the wide extent of flowery moor- 
lands on the limestone downs. 

The statements of the classical authors show that much of the 
country in their day was in its existing geographical condition. 
Thus, according to Strabo, when Marcus Cato marched from 
Benghazi: westward around the Great Syrtis, ‘‘ his course lay 
“through deep sand under burning heat,” and his army of ten 
thousand men had to be subdivided ‘‘ on account of the watering- 
“places °? Strabo also describes the country above the Syrtis and 
Cyrenaica as ‘‘a very sterile and dry tract,” and as he mentions 
that Aujila was well supplied with water and productive of palm 
trees, ıt was then an oasis ın the desert. Strabo also states that 
in Cyrenaica the soil produces trees for a width of one hundred 
stadia, or about eleven and a half miles; for another hundred 
stadia the land is only sown, but from excessive heat does not 
grow rice, and then further south the country 1s uninhabited. 
Hence the forest belt in Cyrenaica ın classical tımes had approxt- 
mately its present width. f 

The conclusion that there has been no marked change ın climate 
since the classical colonisation of Cyrenaica suggests that the 
country could be cultivated now to the same extent as formerly, 
and gives more hope for the future than if the country had been 
ruined by some irremediable climatic change. The possibility that 
the climate has been spoiled by the destruction of forests has to 
be considered, and no doubt an increase ın their area 1s practicable, 
and would improve the conditions by prolonging the flow of the 
streams after the rain. But the prospect of any great change by 
afforestation 1s doubtful, for much of the country 1s not suited to 
useful trees, and dry-leaved scrub 1s not of much value in equalising 
the run-off of rain. 

It 1s generally believed that Cyrenaica has been deforested since 
classical times, a view even more generally accepted for Palestine. 
But Principal George Adam Smith, ın the standard work, The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (1897, p. 81), writes “ We 
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“ may safely conclude that the land was never very much more 
“wooded than it ıs to-day. The distribution of woodland may 
‘Shave been different, but the woods were what we’ find the 
“ characteristic Palestine wood still to be—open and scattered, the 
‘trees distinguished rather for thickness than height, and. little 
‘undergrowth when compared with either a northern or a 
“ tropical forest.” The popular belief may be as incorrect an regard 
to Cyrenaica as to Palestine. 

The reStoration to Cyrenaica of its classical producti’eness and 
population would probably, under modern conditions, fail to 
repay either the cost of colonisation or of conquest. The economic 
value of high, deeply dissected limestone plateaus, is well shown 
by Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, which have many 
great advantages over Cyrenaica, for they have a heavier rainfall, 
excellent natural harbours, a cooler climate, and a geological 
structure better adapted for the conservation and distribution of 
water. Nevertheless, these countries remain sparsely peopled, and 
their increasing difficulty in maintaining their former population 
against the competition of more fertile lands ıs shown by the 
decrease in that of Montenegro. 

The products for which Cyrenaica was famous are now of less 
relative value than they were ın classical times. The most precious 
of Cyrenaica products, silphium, was highly prized as a drug 
and condiment, but even if ıt could be recovered ıt might, like 
so many ancient materials, be now of no value whatever. Honey 
and wax are of less importance since tropical canes and European 
beet have provided a cheaper source of sugar, and mineral wax has 
superseded beeswax. The most important products are cereals, 
for which the calcareous soil and alternation of winter rains and 
hot dry summers are very suitable, the chief crop 1s barley, which 
is of high quality, and most of the surplus is exported to 
Scotland for use as malt in the manufacture of whisky. The acreage 
under corn was probably larger half a century or a century ago, 
and ıt could be increased; and ıf Southern and Western Europe 
ceased to receive corn from Russia, America, and Australia, its 
cultivation on a more extensive scale in Cyrenaica would again be 
profitable. 

Much has been made of the abundance of olive trees, of which a 
Turkish census enumerated over 100,000 near Derna; but those that 
we saw on the plateau were all barren, though they are reported to 
bear poor fruit ın some seasons According to statistics, quoted 
in H. Vivian’s Tunisia (1899, p. 267), the 12,000,000 olive trees 
in Tunisia produce annually £600,000 worth of o:f, at that rate, 
if the Derna trees ytelded as well, they would produce £5,000 worth, 
of oil a year. Camperio reported that after traversing the whole 
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country from Benghazi eastward, it was only just before his arrival 
at Detna that he saw the first olive trees. 

Northern Cyrenaica 1s probably best suited for pastoral develop- 
ment, and provided sufficient water could be found for use during 
droughts, and the Arabs could be engaged as shepherds, the 
country would maintain excellent sheep stations. 


a 5.—THE SENUSSI. X 

The general evidence, therefore, indicates that Trıpolı ıs of little 
direct use as a colonial possession. Cyrenaica, in spite of the 
confident expectation that under better government ıt would 
become a rich granary and garden, 1s, under modern conditions, 
and in face of the competition of countries with a better water 
supply, of but little economic value. The descriptions of Dr. 
Hans Vischer show that the prospects ın western Tripoli are even 
less hopeful than those of Cyrenaica; for Tripol1 has lost its former 
commercial importance as the gateway to the central Soudan. 
Estimates based on the assumption that Tripoli can be made as 
valuable as Algeria and Tunisia ignore the extreme geographical 
differences between the region of the Atlas Mountains and the arid 
wastes of the Sahara. 

The difficulties in the conquest of Tripoli seem to be as under- 
rated as the value of the country is over-estimated. The small 
Turkish garrisons could easily be overcome, and the resistance in 
Cyrenaica might be crushed by seizure of the wells. The duration 
of the war in Tripol: will depend not on the Turks, but on the 
Senuss1; and if, as some of the Italian writers anticipate, the 
Senussi, ın their desire to secure religious independence of 
Constantinople, would welcome a Christian suzerainty, the Italian 
Protectorate could be easily established. This hope seems vain; 
for the old quarrel of the Senussi with the Turk was due to the 
fanatical intensity of ther Mohammedanism, and it was settled 
years ago, apparently owing to dread of an Italian occupation. 
The lack of sympathy between the Turks and the Senussi really 
adds to the Italian difficulties, for the native resistance 1s not likely 
to be influenced by an attack of the Italian fleet on Turkish coasts. 

During the last ten years the Senuss: have sent missionaries 
through all parts of Mohammedan Africa. They have been recog- 
nised preaching in Mombasa ın British East Africa, their progress 
has occasioned considerable anxiety in the Mohammedan States of 
the Niger, and they have zawiahi in India. Various French 
authors such as Duveyrier and Vicomte Mathuisieulx, who visited 
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some of the Senuss: settlements in Tripoli ın 1903, have adopted 
very alarmist views as to the danger of the movement. But as 
the aims of the Senussi are essentially peaceful and they have rhade 
great sacrifices to avoid conflict with Europeans, it 1s not unreason- 
able to hope that they would adopt war only as a last measure of 
self-defence. 

It seems, therefore, most probable that the Senussi will offer 
determined resistance to the Italian occupation; for not only is 
Cyrenaica sacred to them as the first home of their order, but it 
is of supreme practical importance as the gateway through which 
they obtain their military supplies. The weapons with which they 
have been fighting the French in Wada were apparently smuggled 
from Crete in Greek fishing boats, landed in Cyrenaica and carried 
inland by camel caravans through Jerabub and Aujila. The 
Senussi will not allow themselves to be cut off from the coast 
without a struggle, in which their call for assistance to their 
members in Egypt, Algeria, and the Soudan, may raise 
awkward international complications. Their present headquarters 
are at Kufra in Egyptian territory, and they are likely to get help~ 
from there and from the French Soudan, and to retreat to either 
if hard pressed. It will be impossible to prevent the Senussi 
crossing and recrossing the still undefined southern frontiers of 
Tripoli, but it 1s to be hoped that the trouble will be limited to that 
country and that the war will not set all North Africa aflame. 

It seems most improbable that Italy can gain Tripoli except at a 
cost which the country is not likely to repay. Italy, however, 
would probably be content without a financial return for her outlay. 
Her motives are probably very mixed. She is probably mainly 
inspired, though perhaps unconsciously, by a sentimental craving 
for the last fragment of the Roman possessions in Africa; she can 
hope to acquire partly by the conviction that she would govern 
the country better than the Turks, and partly from that curious 
complex of motives which renders nations ready to pay far more 
for the rights of sovereignty over a territory than any sane in- 
dividual would give for full ownership. 

But the cost 1s the least serious of the Italian risks. Her easy 
capture of the Tripolitan coast towns illustrates the value of sea- 
power and the loss of prestige which follows impotence to strike 
a blow in defence of a colony. If after the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of Tripoli Italy should find herself ın serious conflict with 
France, she will be in the same position that Turkey is in now, 
for the overwhelming French forces in Algeria and Tunisia could 
conquer Tripoli, while the Ifalian fleet would probably have more 
than ıt could manage in the defence of the long coast line of the 
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Italian peninsula, The annexation of Tripoli means that Italy 
must either enlarge her fleet or be prepared to sacrifice the colony 
in the event of a war with France; and as Italy ıs ready to accept 
that political handicap, and incur that expense and risk, it 1s not 
surprising that she ıs not deterred by her hopeful estimates from 
the cost and trouble of the conquest of Tripoli. / 


i J. W. GREGORY. 


THE CROWN, THE GOVERNMENT, AND 
THE INDIAN PRINCES. A 


THF common complaint of English indifference to India could 

not well be made during a royal visit to the East. It will 
certainly not be heard during the tour, wholly unprecedented 
in character, which is to begin at Bombay a few days after these 
pages arein print. The Indian Government has made preparations 
on a scale hitherto unapproached. No previous Durbar Camp 
has been comparable with the amazing city of canvas which has 
sprung into existence beyond the Ridge at Delhi, while Bombay 
and Calcutta are both making ready to play their part ın the Im- 
perial pageant. For two months the attention of the whole Empire 
will be concentrated upon India, and we may take it for granted 
that its Princes and peoples, its politics and destiny, will be dıs- 
cussed from a myriad points of view. 

The spectacular aspect will, naturally and inevitably, bulk most 
largely ın the public mind. The first appeal of India ıs always 
to the historical and pictorial sense, and no one would be so foolish 
as to expect that anything could take precedence of the brilliant 
setting ın which the King-Emperor and his Consort will appear 
before their Indian subjects. This is especially true in regard 
to the Indian Princes and ruling Chiefs, whose relation to the 
Throne ıs unlike anything ever known ın the history of empires. 
The transfer, fifty years ago, of the Indian territories from the 
East India Company to the Crown did not mean, for the people 
in general, a change from the rule of the impersonal Sirkar to that 
of a personal sovereign, since the only personal authority of which 
the masses of the people had experience was the Sirkar’s district 
officer; but to the Indian royal houses ıt meant precisely that. 
The Princes became the lieges of a mighty Suzerain, and being 
accustomed to the feudatory relation, and no less anxious than 
the Government itself for peace, they accepted the new order of 
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things with something more than passive agreement. Their 
loyalty is a thing quite beyond challenge or discussion, and the 
fact, we may be sure, will be made the theme of abundant comment 
in the weeks that lie ahead. The temptation will be to rest content 
with the loyalty displayed by the Princes, and to conclude that 
everything is perfectly satisfactory so long as they remain, as at 
present, content with and proud of their position as feudatories, or 
subordinate allies, of the British Crown. But this conclusion 
would not be wise; we should indeed be extremely foolish to assume 
that there 1s no problem to face in the Indian States, and nothing 
to be done except to keep the Chiefs ın good humour. On the 
contrary, the problem ıs one of extreme complexity and of an 
urgency which cannot be gainsaid. Let us glance briefly at its 
history, and note some of the influences which have brought about 
the present situation. 

England was fortunate in the circumstances under which the 
reconstruction of India was effected after the Mutiny. The task 
was ın the right hands; ıt was done ın the rıght way ; 1t was directed 
from England in the right spirit. When Lord Derby, at the behest 
of Queen Victoria, re-drafted “ın his excellent language ” the 
royal proclamation to the Princes and people of India, he accom- 
plished a great thing. Seldom has an English State paper been 
more happily inspired or expressed with greater felicity. The 
great majority of the Princes had remained steadfast during the 
Mutiny. Their conduct, doubtless, was dictated by self-interest. 
Even if the supremacy of the British power had been less over- 
whelmingly evident than ıt was, they could have been under no 
misapprehension as to the value of the security which was theirs. 
under British protection by comparison with the inferno from 
which they or their forerunners had emerged. But no one can 
have supposed that the Princes cared anything for the East India 
Company or its agents. It ıs quite possible to hold, with John 
Stuart Mull, that the East India Company was unfairly punished 
by extinction; but no one doubts for a moment that, as regards 
the Indian States and their rulers, the transfer to the Crown was 
a piece of high policy as necessary as 1t was wise. Nothing else 
could have removed, as this did, the memories of the adventurous 
half-century from Wellesley to Dalhousie, during which an 
imperious Governor-General could, without check or even without 
direct provocation, make an end of princedoms to the continued 
existence of which the Suzerain Power was virtually pledged. 
Lord Dalhousie, as his letters show, was equal to anything ın this 
line and ready for most things. There was no reserve ın his 
application of the “ doctrine of lapse.” In his view ıt was right 
that, on all occasions where heirs natural should fail, ‘‘ adoption 
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‘should not be permitted except ın those cases in which some 
“strong political reason may render it expedient to depart from 
“this general rule.’’ He recorded his “strong and defiberate 
““ opinion, that ın the exercise of a wise and sound policy the British 
“ Government ıs bound not to put aside or to neglect such rightful 
“‘ opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may from time 
“to time present themselves °? And, so early as 1853, nearly three 
years before the annexation of Oude, we find him writing, in the 
manner that contrasts so delightfully with the orotund gravity of 
Indian despatches .* 

“The King of Oude seems disposed to be bumptious I wish 
he would be To swallow him before I go would give me satıs- 
faction The old King of Delhi ıs dying If ıt had not been for 
the effete folly of the Court (of Directors) I would have ended with 
him the dynasty of Timour ” 

It may be true, as Dalhousie’s biographer maintains, that the 
doctrine of lapse, as then understood, would not have endangered 
the existence of all the Indian States; but we may all admit that 
the Dalhousie spirit and temper made a highly explosive com- 
pound. And, likewise, we may all realise the effect of the 
proclamation of November, 1858, upon the Princes. The most 
childlike or suspicious among them cannot have failed to under- 
stand that here was a different voice and a different authority from 
that to which they had been accustomed. The Queen of England, 
hitherto a mythical figure behind the Governor-General and his 
officers, was heard proclaiming that the rule of India had been 
taken over by herself, that all engagements entered into with the 
East India Company were binding upon her; that she desired no 
extension of territory and would permit no aggression; that the 
rights, privileges, and honour of the Indian Princes should be 
held as her own. Before Lord Canning, the first Viceroy under 
the Crown, bade farewell to India, the work of the royal proclama- 
tion was completed by the issue to every important ruling Chief 
of a sanad assuring him ın the name of the Queen that in the event 
of the failure of natural heirs the British Government would 
recognise any adoption of a successor made by himself, or by any 
future ruler of the State, ın accordance with Hindu laws or the 
customs of his race. Thus were old scores paid off and old 
suspicions removed, and ıt needed but the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, in the winter of 1875-6, to add the touch of personal 
affection to the established loyalty of the Chiefs. 


THE LYTTON-DISRAELI EPOCH. 


Matters were at this stage when the control of affairs came into 
* Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhouste, p 262 x 
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the hands of Mr. Disraeli in England and Lord Lytton ın India. 
The two were perfectly matched. They both had the quality 
which the picturesque journalist 1s apt to call ‘‘ Oriental,” and in 
respéct of India, its Princes and people, they shared a view which 
still commands the assent of a large section of the British people. 
Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Derby 
Ministry, was leading the House of Commons when the India. 
Bull of 1858 was under discussion, and he had explained in a letter 
to the Queen that the measure was ‘‘ only the antechamber of an. 
‘Imperial palace.” 


“ Your Majesty would do well to consider the steps which are 
now necessary to influence the opinions and affect the 1magination 
of the Indian populations The name of your Majesty ought to be 
impressed on their native life ” 


Exactly what Disraeli meant by the odd expression in the last 
sentence was revealed in 1876, when, as Prime Minister, he carried 
the Bill which conferred upon the Queen of England the title of 
Empress of India. It was an appropriate prelude to the viceroyalty 
of Lord Lytton, who, writing in May, 1876, to Lord Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, thus delivered himself . 


“I am convinced that the fundamental political mistake of able 
and experienced Indian officials 1s a belief that we can hold India 
securely by what they call good government . . Politically 
speaking, the Indian peasantry 1s an inert mass If ıt ever moves. 
at all ıt will move in obedience, not to its British benefactors, but 
to its native chiefs and princes, however tyrannical they may be ”’ 


When these words were written, Lord Lytton had been only a 
few weeks in India, but he was already absorbed in the proyect of 
the Durbar at which the Empress was to be proclaimed In the 
light of later events it 1s curious to find him looking upon the 
assumption of the Imperial title as the inauguration of “a new 
“ era favourable to native feelings.” He explained his scheme to 
the Prime Minister with this preface: 


“ What I particularly wish to urge upon your consideration is 
this: whether the new title be announced in Durbar or otherwise, 
its mere announcement, if unaccompanied by certain acts of such 
a nature as to satisfy public expectation and rouse natural en- 
aoe will do no good at all And if ıt does no good it will do 

arm. 


Lord Lytton was entirely frank. He thought that the admission 
of Indian magnates to the Legislative Council would be ‘‘ highly 
“ appreciated by them and in no wise inconvenient to ourselves.” 


x 
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““To secure completely, and efficiently utilise, the Indian aristo- 
““cracy’’ was, in his view, the most important problem then 
confronting the Government. The problem was, he confessed, not 
easy of solution, for while 1t was necessary to secure their cordial 
and willing allegiance they could not be accorded ‘‘ any increased 
“ political power independent of our own.” But, fortunately for 
us, the Viceroy added with his accustomed candour,. ‘‘ they are 
“easily affected by sentiment, and susceptible to the influence of 
““symhols to which facts very adequately correspond.’ The gift 
of guns and banners was thought to be much more effective than 
any political ¢oncession : 


“I believe that at the present moment an Indian Maharajah 
would do anything, or pay anything, to obtain an additional gun 
to his salute, and were we not such puritans we might ere this 
have made all our railways with the resources thus obtained.” 


Lord Lytton’s letters reveal not only his own mind, but the 
anwardness of the Lytton-Disraeli conception of Oriental govern- 
ment; and the “‘ boons ” accompanying the Imperial proclamation 
were in full accord with their notion of ‘native feeling and 
““interest.”” The salaries paid to Chiefs, and the pensions to 
ancient families, were increased; gold and silver medals were 
struck; titles óf honour were conferred; and to every Chief entitled 
to a salute there was given a large silken banner to be carried 
before him at all State ceremonies. The proposed association of 
the Princes with the Government ın an advisory capacity came to 
nothing. Certain of their number were nominated as “ Councillors 
“* of the Empress,” but the Council never met. 


THE CURZON REGIME. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century was full of change 
in India, and Lord Curzon ruled over a different land from that 
to which Lord Lytton had gone. In the ’seventies the Indian 
States and their rulers were for the most part in the medizeval 
stage; in the opening years of the twentieth century they had 
begun to feel the impact of all kinds of new influences. This 1s 
true, of course, much more of the Princes than of the admunistra- 
tion New modes of education had been introduced; the Chiefs’ 
Colleges had been instituted, ıt was no longer an unheard-of, or 
even a very rare, thing for the son of a Prince to be educated ın 
England, or for even an orthodox Maharajah to visit Europe. 
Lord Curzon, moreover, regarded everything in India as an open 
question. It was a foregone conclusion that he would attack the 
problem of the Indian States and Princes from a fresh point of 
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view. Je recognised that the changes in progress were of great 
moment, hg welcomed rather than deplored them, and he sought 
to direct them in certain clearly defined ways. He took a closer 
and much mote constant interest in the Indian States than any of 
his predecessors had done, and he rode their rulers with a very 
tight rein. It has been the custom to praise almost without 
qualification Lord Curzon’s policy in this direction; but I would 
suggest that in order to arrive at a fair estimate it 1s necessary 
to compare Lord Curzon’s expositions of his policy, whieh were 
always admirable, with his practice, which, as the recent criticisms 
of M. Chailley * and Mr. Lovat Fraser show, was open to serious 
objection. A long series of speeches contain the full statement of 
the doctrine. Like all Lord Curzon’s speeches, they are composed 
with great care, and they are perfectly definite ın expression. In 
many places, and in varying words, the Princes were told that 
fortune had been particularly kind to them, and that few human 
beings were more happily placed than a young Indian Chief in 
these days. The Viceroy assured them that it was no part of the 
British design to Anglicise the Indian States. If a State was 
being ruled well in its own way, he “ would not insist that ıt 
“ should be ruled a liftle better in the English way.” The Chiefs 
were “ his colleagues and partners ın the task of administration.” 
The Government expected the task to be conducted on business 
principles, and with economy; ıt wanted public works to be 
developed, famine to be treated with method and generosity, 
education and the welfare of the poorer classes to be considered. 
At the Guildhall in 1904, Lord Curzon said. 


“I have always been a devoted believer in the continued exist- 
ence of the Native States in India, and an ardent well-wisher of the 
Native Princes But I believe in them not as relics, but as rulers , 
not as puppets but as living factors in the admmistration. I want 
them to share the responsibilities as well as the glories of British 


rule.” 
EY 


The most determined supporter of the Indian Princes would not 
ask for more unequivocal declarations than these; nor (allowing 
for the severely pedagogic tone in which they were couched) 
could he object to Lord Curzon’s constant reminders to the Princes 
that life was not all polo, and that a great deal in the way of public 
spirit and devotion was expected of them. The mischief was, and 
is, that while under modern influences the Indian Princes are 
brought out of seclusion, put through some kind of training, made 
familiar with new wants, new society, and fresh temptations, the 


* Joseph Chatlley Admznestrateve Problems of British India, Book IL, Chap I 
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existing system does not, to quote Lord Curzon again,» provide 
“open-air gardens where the plant can follow a healthy and 
“organic development.” Nor can it be said that the system was 
materially improved by means of what Lord Curzon did or 
attempted. In 1901 was founded the Imperial Cadet Corps, ‘‘ to 

“give young men of rank an opportunity of training in their 
“ hereditary profession of arms and of obtaining commissions tn 

“the Army.” Lord Curzon referred to the corps as “ that 
“favourite of my own heart,” and “ with a full heart’? he com- 
mitted it to his successor. His illusion in this matter 1s inexplicable. 
How, one wonders, can he have failed to realise that so far from 
being a contribution towards the solution of the problem of the 
Indian Princes, such an institution as the Imperial Cadet Corps 
must inevitably prove an additional embarrassment? Its members, 
about twenty in number, are drawn from some of the noblest 
houses in India; ıt provides a picturesque and very costly form of 
amusement; and it leads nowhere. The commissions to which the 
cadets have admission are unreal. And the corps is yet another 
illustration of our perilous habit of providing training and suggest- 
ing possibilities to the sons of India without taking care that 
corresponding opportunity is provided. 

As for Lord Curzon’s contention that he believed in the Indian 
Princes “‘ not as relics, but as rulers,” ıt may, I submit, be tested 
by his policy in the important affair of Berar—that part of the 
Nizam’s dominions which had been for nearly half-a-century 
administered by the Government of India. The Nizam and his 
Ministers had clung to the belief that Berar would finally be 
restored to its Indian rulers, as Mysore had been thirty years 
before. The official view was that such restoration was impossible. 
In 1902 Lord Curzon went to Hyderabad, and, in a personal 
interview, persuaded the Nizam to lease the province ın perpetuity 
at an annual rent of £168,000. ‘‘ The Nizam’s sovereignty,” says 
Mr Lovat Fraser, ‘‘ was reaffifmed, and his flag was to be flown 
“at Amraott, the capital of the province, on his birthday during 
“the lefeteme of the late ruler.’ * I am not here contesting the 
fairness of the bargain with the Nizam (though that is not difficult) ; 
but I would ask the English reader to consider the light ın which 
this affair—the most important transaction between the Govern- 
ment and any Indian ruler since the rendition of Mysore—must 
appear to the educated Indian. Are we seriously invited to regard 
the reaffirmation of the Nizam’s sovereignty, as described by Mr. 
Fraser, as an example of the way in which the Indian Princes may 
be made not puppets, but living factors ın the administration ? 


* Lovat Fraser Zndia under Curzon and After, p 226 
es 
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There remains, 1n this connection, another incident upon which 
a word*or two should be said. In 1900 Lord Curzon issued a 
circular letter to the Indian States, requiring all Princes and Chiefs 
to apply for leave from the Government of India before travelling 
beyond their borders. The circular, we are told, obtained a pub- 
licity which was never intended. Undoubtedly; but as in the case 
of other confidential documents that have come to the light, the 
important thing 1s not the unauthorised publication, but the issue 
of the circular as a declaration of viceregal policy. It, is not 
denied that the circular gave rise to keen resentment, and, as every 
impartial person will admit, the blunder ıs not lessened by the 
fact that, 1n the interests of both States and rulers, the Viceroy must 
exercise his authority where too great readiness for absence 1s 
shown. It was not the admonition, or even, perhaps, the rule, that 
was to blame, but the method. An Indian Chief ıs not likely to 
give much weight to professions of partnership in government if 
he knows he 1s to be treated with no more respect than 1s con- 
sidered due to a subordinate government servant. 

Since Lord Curzon’s time there has been ın the main a return 
to the status quo ante ın the relations between the Government 
of India and the Princes. The heavy hand has been withdrawn. 
There 1s to-day far less active pressure put upon the States than 
there was ten years ago—although, of course, ıt 1s always possible 
for a Resident wedded to the Curzon tradition to make his power 
felt. India ıs aware that Lord Minto, when visiting the States, 
found himself confronted with a mass of suspicion and resentment. 
and that ın consequence he became convinced of the wisdom of 
relaxing the rein. In a speech at Udaipur in 1909 Lord Minto 
restated the principles which we may consider as once more 
established. Efficiency, he explained, was not the only aim. The 
methods sanctioned by tradition were usually well adapted to the 
needs of both ruler and people, and “ the loyalty of the latter to 
“the former was generally a personal loyalty, which administrative 
“efficiency, tf carried out on lingg unsuited to local conditions, 
“ would tend to impair.” It 1s a point worth noting that even 
the most thoroughgoing admurers of the Curzon system find 
themselves driven to confess a good deal of sympathy with the 
policy to which Lord Minto gave expression. Mr Lovat Fraser 
says .* 

“ The time has come when we must be more careful than ever 
when intervening in the purely internal affairs of the Native States. 
We cannot, on the one hand, announce our intention of giving 
greater liberty to the people of British India, and, on the other, 
turn the screw upon the Indian Princes ”’ 


* Indra under Curzon, and After, p 215 
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The essentials of the situation are quite fairly indicated in this 
passage. The problem ıs two-fold, and its two aspects‘are con- 
tradictory. Under the older policy the Indian Princes were 
regarded as belonging especially to the autocratic side of Indian 
government, and it 1s not without significance that Mr. Valentine 
Chirol, ın some unsatisfactory pages of an able book, considers 
them simply as safeguards against the rising tide of revolutionary 
Nationalism. Obviously, if that ıs to be the accepted view of 
Britısb policy towards the ruling Chiefs, our Governrfent ın India 
must be prepared to find itself confronted with a situation of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. We cannot encourage the Princes in an 
attitude of medizval antagonism to modern improvements, while 
in British India we make progressive changes in the system of 
government. Nor, on the other hand, can we foster a modern 
system of education for the younger generation of the princely 
houses without taking steps to deal intelligently with the new 
influences and types of character which we ourselves are creating. 
Hence we are brought up against a whole series of questions which 
neither the Curzon formula nor the more easy-going principles to 
which the Government has returned will enable us to answer. 

In this matter the student of Indian affairs gets little assistance 
from either the official authorities or the reforming groups, and 
it is, I think, exceedingly difficult to see the line of advance. The 
problem 1s never broadly faced. So far the only point discussed ın 
any fulness—whether there 1s room in the Constitution for a 
Council of Indian Chiefs—has been, of necessity, decided in the 
negative. Yet, from whatever standpoint we approach the ques- 
tion, there ıs force ın the contention of a recent sem1-official writer* 
that we cannot for ever continue to settle the larger destinies of the 
Indian States without even the pretence of consulting them. And 
meanwhile, we are ın the presence of that comparatively new puzzle, 
the educated Indian Prince. Whether the scion of a royal house 
grows up under private tutors, at a Chiefs’ College, or in an 
Enghsh public school and university, the result is pretty much 
the same: we get a youth who, trained mostly ın sport, is expected 
to occupy himself with public affairs wherein his authority 1s 
restricted and his individuality repressed. Huis territories are in- 
violate, and, so long as his conduct 1s tolerable, he can count upon 
the fervid loyalty of his people. But his own position becomes 
a singular anomaly, for it 1s abundantly clear that he is not being 
efficiently utilised (as Lord Lytton would have said) towards the 
solution of the general problem of empire in India. And, let ıt 
not be forgotten, the States remaining under a species of Home 


* India and the Durbar (Reprinted from the Temes), p 31 
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Rule make up one-third of the whole area of India and contain 
one-fifth of the population. 

“ If the English were an idealist people,” writes the able French- 
man to whom we are indebted for the most complete of recent 
surveys of the Indian administration, ‘‘ their rôle would be easy 
“and splendid, ın their turn they would seize on the motto, India 
‘for the Indians.” It appears to me that ın this challenge M. 
Chailley has gone very near the mark, and not merely in relation 
to Nationafist aspirations. The tıme demands a bold and generous 
policy on the part of the Government of India towards the Indian 
States, no less than towards the people directly under British rule. 
The real meaning of Lord Morley’s Reform Act, we are told in 
the volume quoted ın the preceding paragraph,* is that hence- 
forward in British India ‘‘ the Indian point of view is to prevail, 
“and bureaucracy 1s a thing of the past.” If that be a true state- 
ment of the practical ideal, ıt ıs clear that the first duty of the 
authorities 1s the framing of a large and consistent policy, in the 
working out of which ıt may be possible to make use of all the * 
resources and opportunities of the Indian States. These provide, 
as Lord Curzon was fond of pointing out, a field for the exercise 
of Indian talent and capacity for affairs; and, by reason of their 
comparatively simple and elastic systems, they are especially 
favourable to experiments in such vital matters as education and 
judicial reform, revenue assessment, and the formation of repre- 
sentative assemblies. One thing beyond all others 1s clear: the 
day has gone by for the old policy of timidity and suspicion, and 
every turn in the rapidly-moving affairs of Asia points a moral 
for the British authorities in India. Is there not an extraordinary 
contradiction 1n the tenacity with which we cling to the systems 
and formulas of the past, while Persia (cheered on by Lord Curzon) 
is struggling desperately to re-create herself, and China, to the 
amazement of the world, ıs throwing her age-long constitution on 
to the scrap-heap? 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


* India and the Durbar, p 15 


FICTION AND ROMANCE. ° 


HE practice of Art 1s not a profession, or a trade, or a craft. 

It ıs a Mystery, though it ıs not commonly so regarded. And 

what ıs a mystery? The word has altered its meaning, and now 

signifies some abstruse secret. But its real sense ıs that of some 

guarded rite, some hidden knowledge, which it requires an initia- 
tion to comprehend. 

This ts particularly true of literary art. Most people 
can string a few sentences together, they can write a letter, 
they can read a book, they can even make some dim com- 
parison between books. And in virtue of this they conceive that 
they are entitled to form an opinion, or at all events to express 
one, about books and writings. There 1s little or no respect felt 
in England for the expert, except where his knowledge has some 
practical bearing. But about art in any form—books, pictures, 
music—the ordinary person thinks that he may have an opinion, 
and of course 1n one sense he cannot be prevented from having 
one; but he grounds his opinion upon an imagined competence to 
form one. He does not defer to the trained critic—and indeed there 
are few critics to whom the ordinary man need defer, because the 
critic 1s, as a rule, in England, only a literary amateur. This 
1s, perhaps, more true of the criticism of fiction than of any other 
branch of literature. There has hardly been any serious attempt 
made in England to criticise the art of fiction. There is plenty of 
reviewing of books, of course, but there seem to be no fixed 
standards of reference. There ıs no accepted canon by which 
works of fiction are tested. A book 1s criticised on 1ts own merits. 
It is just tasted like an apple, and slices of the apple are produced 
in the course of a desultory description of the book for the consumer 
to taste too. If the reviewer likes the flavour, he says so. Indeed, 
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few reviewers even think it worth while to appreciate the aim of 
the author, and to see how far he fulfils his aim. It is a mere 
Statement “of individual preferences and dislikes. Mr. Henry 
James ıs perhaps the only living author, who 1s a critic as well, 
who has endeavoured, in the prefaces to the recent standard edition 
of his works, to indicate the principles of the art of fiction. 
Criticism, has indeed been openly despised even by writers of 
genius. William Morris said once that 1t seemed to him almost 
incredible that a man should sell his opinion about a beok; and 
he also declined the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, on the 
ground that the practice of an art vitiated a writer’s power of 
criticising that art. Matthew Arnold was perhaps the only 
Victorian writer of genius who took a serious view of the duties of 
criticism, and maintained, in a heedless and perverse generation, 
the necessity of arriving, 1f possible, at some definite artistic 
principles of literary art, some standards of comparison and 
analysis. The general sentiment, indeed, if ıt can be trans- 
lated into words, seems to be that the writer has a right to 
do what the old nursery rhyme calls “ sing a song of sixpence,” 
and that the work of the critic is to be resented as an undue inter- 
ference, a trenching on individual liberty. 

The establishment, by the Royal Society of Literature, of a chair 
of English fiction 1s to be welcomed as a sign that there are serious 
people who believe that the tıme has come to make an attempt to deal 
with the chaos that prevails, to attempt to indicate some standards 
and principles, to try, 1f I may put the question in the widest and 
most general terms, to discern the law of beauty in the literary 
art of fiction, to establish what that law 1s, and to prove, if 
possible, that literary art 1s sound ın so far as ıt conforms to 
that law, and unsound in so far as it departs from it. 

This, then, is the point which I wish to emphasise. That in 
literary art, and in fiction as a branch of ‘that art, there is a law 
of genesis and growth and development, which 1s certainly there, 
and probably ascertainable. That it 1s a question, like all other 
scientific questions, for the expert. That the duty of the expert 
is to make himself acquainted with all the manifestations of that 
particular art, and to read, not merely with a view to discovering 
whether a particular piece of art arouses pleasurable emotions, 
but to penetrate into the question why certain effects are produced, 
what it 1s that gives art vitality and permanence; not to treat works 
of art as irresponsible varieties of human expression, but to trace 
the processes which give colour, fragrance, and form to an artistic 
production, and thus to establish a standard by which ıt is possible 
to test the quality of the thing produced. 
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It ıs probably true to say that the originating impulse of art 1s 
the imitatton of nature—the impulse which seized, let us say, on 
some primitive palzolithic man at the sight or sound of ‘something 
which pleased him and satisfied his sense of what was beautiful. ‘He 
wishes to give 1t some sort of permanence. to depict, or record, or 
describe ıt, so that he may recall, or that others may share, what 
delighted him. But it is not a mere imitation, a mere transcript, 
from the very first ıt entails a certain selection of effects, a dis- 
entangling of one effect from others. The thing requifes, first of 
all, perception and a discriminating power, and then skill of pre- 
sentment. For a long time the impulse ts fitful and indrvidual. 
Then as soctety shapes itself a certain specialisation begins; one 
man makes pottery, another works metal, another plays musical 
instruments; and in the earliest civilisations which we can trace 
there are men who follow the vocation of minstrels. - 

If we detach ourselves from the other arts and follow that of 
literature, we find that the minstrel is always a romancer; he 
presents life in a heightened manner, with an eye to all that glows 
and reverberates. He takes not the dull stuff of life, but its heroic 
deeds, its dark treacheries, its tragic sorrows, and makes a tale 
out of them. 

But ın all this he does not imitate nature; he is arming at another 
end, he tries to catch what the old Chinese critics called the spiritual 
rhythm of life, its beautiful element, its emotional moments. Just 
as music 1s the sublimation of the confused, blurred, chromatic 
sounds of life, and as the musician chooses the sounds which are 
found to possess a mathematical relation, when the question of 
vibration is scientifically studied, so ıt is with the other arts, and 
that 1s what Pater meant when he said that all art becomes higher 
the more that tt aspires to the condition of music. 

Now if I may take music as an illustration, it ıs obvious that 
there ıs a psychological law of some kind at work behind it, which 
dictates the lines upon which the pleasure and appreciation of 
music tn human minds develops. Music does not tend, as the 
world goes on, to be less formal, but more formal. The forms grow 
more complex and elaborate, but the trained ear 1s not confused 
by that. The pleasure of 1t grows, and becomes more and more 
delicate and intellectual. In music, one accepts the dicta of the 
experts, and one ıs content to believe in the excellence of the more 
complex music, even if one 1s not sufficiently trained to understand 
it. But the trained critic is not a man who invents the law, he only 
perceives it in its more subtle manifestations. Eyery now and 
then some new genius sweeps past the accepted traditions, and 
illustrates the further secrets of the law. Then if the critic is a 
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true critic, he says. ‘‘ This ıs new and wonderful; ıt 1s an advance; 
‘ıt does not seem at first sight to be consonant with the old 
‘‘ tradition8, yet ıt ıs an extension of them.” But on the other 
hand there may arise some brilliant and perverse writer who 
indulges 1n a shower of new effects. The true critic ought to be 
able to say, ‘‘ This ıs not really an advance—it leads nowhere; ıt 
“has its hrilliance, indeed, but ıt ıs a freak and a sport; ıt 1s not 
“an extension of the law, but a violation of ıt.” 

Now exattly the same thing ought to be possible ın {iferature. 
The French have carried the perception of the law of literary 
process far beyond ourselves. There ıs a tradition of criticism 
among them, and what ts better still, there 1s a real, silent, critical 
apprehension of literary quality among readers ın France, so that 
a writer finds favour according as he ıs in harmony with the law 
of literary progression We in England, who are often only 
fervid amateurs ın this respect, are impatient with that tradition, 
and think of ıt as something which hampers the liberty of the 
writer Our unintelligent praise of what we call liberty in England 
has done our art much harm By liberty in art we mean nothing 
more than a coarse democratic equality of opinion. We say testily 
that there is no liberty in France, and that the majority dictate not 
only what the minority shall do, but what it shall think; when 
all the while what we are safeguarding 1s the ignorant and 
irresponsible frankness of the amateur. We are only glorifying 
muddle, and the frenzted impatience of the self-sufficient. We say 
that we love unconventionality, when we are really in love with 
lawlessness, and that 1s because we are a materialistic nation, and 
hold little sacred except property. 

All art 1s by its nature intensely conventional; ıt is all based 
upon conventions. Rhyme, rhythm, form, arrangement, order— 
they are all enttrely conventional things, rules established, agreed 
upon, accepted. The finest art ıs that which takes all these con- 
ventions for granted, uses them, abides by them, and yet contrives 
to give a natural and free effect to the whole. 

Of course the artist need not be always conscious of his form; 
the better artist he 1s, the more instinctive is the process, but there 
must be something in his brain unconsciously directing and 
correcting the vagaries of 1magination and construction. A book 
slowly elaborated by conventional rules would be a very lifeless 
thing. But we may depend upon it that the more that the law of 
form 1s ın the writer’s heart, the finer his work will be. 

This, then, ıs my point, that the so-called conventions of art 
are nothing more than the natural laws of artistic development; 
and that if an artist disobeys them, though he may have what 1s 
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called a success with readers who have no critical sense, he attains 
that success by qualities which have no artistic motive, by good- 
humour, or pictorial power, or pathos, or grotesquene§s; and his 
art will have no permanence, as artistic appreciation grows. I do 
not mean that all these qualities cannot be used by the artist— 
indeed, they are indispensable—but there must be the central, 
devising, controlling power behind it all. Otherwise the artist 1s 
luke a statesman who has no policy, but ıs merely an opportunist. 
Such a statesman does not develop the State , he merely temporarily 
silences the forces which must ultimately be reconciled and 
mutually accommodated. 

It 1s time for us ın England to face the facts, 1f we are interested 
in artistic progress at all, f we do not merely mean to welter in 
vague emotion and dubious sentiment. We must believe, even if 
we do not wholly recognise, that there 1s a science of these things. 
We believe very much in what is technically called science, 
because we see the immense material conveniences which may 
result from really studying the laws and properties of matter. We 
see that there are perfectly inflexible laws behind every smallest 
particle about us. Let us recognise frankly that art 1s probably not 
a vague and irresponsible thing either, but perfectly and exactly 
scientific. Impatient religious amateurs used to say of medical 
science that 1f God Almighty had intended men to know about the 
insides of their bodies, He would not have covered them up so 
carefully. They did not reflect that there might be other reasons, 
but the spirit in which that protest was made was a spirit of pure 
anarchy. We have learnt now from science that the more we know, 
the more beautiful and wonderful ıt all becomes; and we ought to 
feel the same about art, which is a perfectly natural development 
of human minds and hearts. 

Thus there ıs a principle which may be confidently laid down 
that art ıs a vital thing, with a distinct life of 1ts own, and the more 
that we study the law of its development, the purer and more 
beautiful our art will become. 

Now the art of fiction, as ıt is to-day practised, may be broadly 
divided into two classes. The bounding line ıs hard to trace, and 
of course the two methods often overlap. But I think ıt 1s fair 
to say that the two opposite poles of fiction are Romance and 
Realism. There ıs always a difficulty in dealing with large words 
like these, because they are loosely used, and gather to themselves 
all kinds of secondary associations. But I will define the two words 
as I intend to use them. The Romancer 1s an artist who 
deliberately sets out with the intention of representing life as ıt is 
not—as he would like ıt to be, perhaps, and as on rare and heroic 
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occasjons it 1s, when the fire of humanity burns at its highest and 
hottest. He represents a world which 1s lıke our own, in a sense, 
but unlike it in the respect that ıt 1s infinitely more exciting, more 
vigorous, more interesting, more profound—more beautiful, in 
fact, with that beauty which the perceptive eye realises in nature 
as art. The Romancer arrives at this effect by a deliberate 
selection. of qualities and characteristics, by a deliberate 
heightening of certain values and depressing of others. He does 
not aim at the development of character, but at the presentation of 
sentiment, and his characters become, not 1nconsequent and ın- 
consistent human beings, but types of qualities. 

If I may use a very homely illustration, I would quote the old 
rhyme of the man who said- 


‘““* Hush ! I perceive a large bird in that bush!’ 
When they said ‘Is it small?’ 
He replied ‘ Not at all! 
It is three times as large as the bush.’ ” 


By this simple allegory, I mean to express that the Romancer has 
a perfect right to his own scale of values. The only necessity 1s 
that he should maintain it, and not be deterred into concurring 
with any conventional inquiries. If the bush ıs life, the living 
thing which the Romancer perceives ın it may, if he so decide, 
set at defiance all ordinary laws of proportion and probability. 

The Realist, on the other hand, aims at presenting life as ıt 1s, 
and character as it develops. He 1s not afraid, as the Romancer ıs, 
of depicting any emotion that might be misinterpreted ın a well- 
bred person. He does not wish to emphasise the driving 
force of the world, but he wishes to show, in a panoramic 
kind of way, how lives as a matter of fact do work them- 
selves out, how they triumph, how they collapse. Of course, the 
Realist has to use selection too, because one cannot treat life in 
the mass; but his aim 1s not to represent either life at a high level, 
or life ata low level. He tries to give the true flavour of it, with its 
broken hopes, its successes that are often more hollow than its 
failures, its stolid complacencies, its meaningless sufferings, its 
baffling mystery. But the essence of the Realist’s art 1s that he 
has no preconceived idea of what life ought to be or might be; his 
one aim is to present it as ıt is. 

Let me say, first, that I do not propose to go back beyond the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The genesis and evolution 
of the novel has been admirably traced, up to the time of Scott, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh; and Scott was the beginning of the 
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romantic movement ın fiction. But the difficulty of dealing with 
the subsequent period 1s very great, for the simple reason that there 
has been no artistic tradition of fiction in England at all. The 
art of fiction has been almost entirely art malgré lur. Most of the 
great writers of the century have not been aware what they were 
aiming at. It has all been a breathless sort of story-telling, 
an attempt to depict something of the vast panorama of life, arising, 
indeed, from an intense interest in and pre-occupation with life. 
lt was not that the great Romancers of the century dtd not so 
much know what they were about, as that they did not realise that 
there was anything to know. The result has been that there have 
been writers of overpowering vitality and volume, prodigal of 
humour and emotion, but with their plots and characters taking 
the bit in their teeth and bolting, not only uncheckéd but with 
the reins shaken out, down all sorts of byways and side-roads, and 
only recalled to the main journey when the delicious gallop was 
over. Some romantic writers have deliberately used the novel 
as a pamphlet to right some social abuse. I do not mean to say 
that this 1s to be wholly regretted. The practical reforms initiated 
and inspired, the crystallisation of moral emotions effected by 
such books, are all valuable in the light of social progress. But 
I am here endeavouring to keep firmly ın view the claim and end 
of art; and, from the artistic point of view, creation 1s vitiated the 
moment that a writer’s aim becomes ethical and not artistic. If 
the end of art ıs to see life joyfully and ardently, to be conscious 
of its passion and greatness, to create living figures, to contrast 
them, to involve their affections and enmities, then little fault can 
be found with the work of the period, but I take it that this is not 
the aim. It must all be there, the glow and the passion of ıt, 
but the essence of art 1s self-control, the calculation of effect, the 
economy of material, the using of no more and no less than 1s 
required. But in the nineteenth century in England, neither 
critics nor noveltsts had any such conception; their force just 
weltered out in a broad and irregular stream. 

The Romancer, then, in choice of subject and method of treat- 
ment, adopts certain definite conventions. To say that, is not to 
say that such art is necessarily without life-likeness; life itself, 
our relation to each other, our behaviour and demeanour, our very 
thoughts, are deeply based on conventions. Any men or women, 
who have any originality or vitality at all, know that their own 
interior life, the things that they really and secretly admure, 
love, hate, despise, are very different from the things which 
they allow ıt to be taken for granted that they admire, love, 
hate, despise. Our behaviour to others is largely based, not on 
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what we really feel about them, but upon what public opinion 
dictates , and public opinion ts infinitely more cautious and more 
respectable than private opinion. The romantic writer and the 
melodramatic writer—for melodrama ıs only a coarser kind of 
romance—adopt at the outset certain conventions. Their characters, 
as I indicated before, are typical and not actual. They are called 
by names and designations, but they are much more like the 
personifications of virtues and vices in Mystery plays than real 
human beings. The Romancer does not begin by choosing, as a 
subject, a personality, but a quality. He does not consider how 
that personality develops by contact and admixture with other 
personalities, but simply how the personified quality makes clear 
to the reader what ıt ıs that ıt stands for. The qualities come on 
the stage like actors, they are well stage-managed, they understand 
each other and know what ıs going on. One cannot think of them 
as having any real existence apart from the scene or outside of 
the book. They are just true to themselves all through. There ıs 
none of the sense of bewilderment, of inconsistency, of unexpected- 
ness, which real life has. 

„I can make this clearer, perhaps, by illustrating tt from the work 
of the great romancer, Dickens. It 1s true that the definition does 
not hold good of all his books; 1n David Copperfield, for instance, 
there 1s more attempt at realism. But take a book like Martin 
Chuzzlewrt, which ıs a pure and simple romance. The characters 
of Martin Chuzzlewit are mere personifications of virtues and vices. 
There 1s young Martin, the impulsive egotist; Pecksniff, the 
scheming humbug; Tom Pinch, the mild, disinterested saint; Mark 
Tapley, the embodiment of human kindliness, and so forth. There 
1s no attempt to develop or analyse character. It 1s merely a clash 
of forces. It 1s life-like, indeed, it has a prodigal vigour and 
vitality; but ıt ıs not in the least lıke life. A few characters are 
chastened out of superficial faults, whereas ın real life most people 
only learn to minimise inconvenient failings; but everything 
happens exactly as it ought to happen, and when it ought to 
happen ; and part of the comfort of the book is the sense that one 
can depend upon the programme being precisely carrted out, 
without any of the false stitches or loose ends that disfigure most 
of our lives. 

What deceives some people into thinking that Dickens was a 
realist, and what must not be coolly and critically passed over in 
his writings, 1s the immense perception of it all; the zest, the 
excitement about the minutest details—in Martin Chuszzlewit, for 
instance—the luncheons packed ın neat baskets, the pews so 
convenient for eavesdropping, the splendid insolence of footmen, 
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the juicy expectorations of Americans, the glorification of all things 
heard and seen and smelt. But this ıs not realism, it 1s the purest 
romance. The crusted roll, the limp shirt-collar, the muffin on 
Mr. Pecksniff’s knee, the clenched fist of Mr. Spottletoe held out 
under Mr Pecksniff’s nose as if ıt were a natural curiosity from 
the inspection of which he might derive the highest gratification — 
all this 1s the expression of the romance ın mortal things. Every- 
thing presented to us ıs at the top of its quality. Nothing 1s 
insignificant or commonplace; the very dreariness of thé weltering 
river-swamp is intense and active. There ıs no negative existence , 
all 1s furiously alive. 

The choice, then, of the Romancer’s subject is at the root an 
ethical one. The victory of sentiment is his am. He has seen, 
or he has heard of, situations, ın which human nature, at its highest 
and best ıs herorc—there 1s so much likeness to life and no more— 
that is the beauty of which he is enamoured, a moral beauty, an 
emotional beauty. Now ın order to develop that beauty, there must 
be obstacles—fences to jump, rivers to swim—so that one may see 
one’s hero ın action, rejoicing in his strength. Thereupon the 
other forces of the world, the contrary forces of meanness, spite, 
avarice, vulgarity, chicanery, selfishness, must be arrayed like 
stage-demons, to be defied and trampled upon. Each of these 
demons must be habited and presented like a man or a woman, 
must pay rates and have a postal address. The thing is to name 
them, to dress them, to make them speak, so that there shall never 
be any real doubt as to what they are up to. The villains must 
never be allowed to fall into any unconscious nobility of action, 
they must never know repentance, but only despair. Their only 
dread is the dread of being found out. The whole of that 
mysterious dualism of nature, of which most of us are conscious, 
that dualism which makes us do and say things which we know 
to be false and mean, has no existence for the Romancer at all. 
That is one of his conventions; and the reason why Romance 
appeals so strongly to most minds 1s that there 1s no intellectual or 
critical judgment required. It sweeps away bewilderment and 
uncertainty ; 1t confirms us in the optimism which 1s so stubbornly 
contradicted by lıfe and life’s events. It adjusts life to a divine 
standard with a sort of vigorous Calvinism. It gives us not dim 
hope, but radiant certainty. That ıs the enormous power of the 
Romancer, and that 1s his temptation as well. 

Then there comes in the method of the Romancer, this ıs ali 
modified by the same idea, and the method follows naturally from 
the outlook, from the attempt to idealise, to emphasise. There is 
no attempt at psychological method, no desire to render the strange 
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chemistry which human beings exert upon one another. The 
essence of the situation ts not that character should be studied, and 
still less fhat ıt should be developed; there must be no deflexions 
frem what ıs typical. It may be noted that ın romance generally, 
the hero and the heroine are the most colourless figures in the whole 
story. The reason of this 1s that they stand, as a rule, for the 
simplest and largest of qualities—affection, loyalty, high principle, 
disinterestedness; and these are not the things that lend colour to 
life Indé@ed, it 1s rather the other way, because the human beings 
who live on these large lines are generally to be recognised by the 
fact that they have neither prejudices nor mannerisms. They have 
no egotism, no scheme of life, no particular ambitions. They are 
absorbed, as a rule, ın other lives, ın service, in tendance, in 
encouragement, in sympathy; and these are the hardest of all 
characters to depict, because they are often lacking ın salient 
qualities, in humour, ın definiteness, ın angularity It ıs hard to 
make goodness and guilelessness interesting, and the attempt to 
represent a flawless character generally ends ın a collapse into 
priggishness, or feebleness, or silliness. Just as Satan inevitably 
becomes the hero of Paradise Lost, and leaves the Eternal Father 
quite ın the cold, so romances which centre about virtuous people 
shift the interest of their readers into side-lines. Thus Becky 
becomes the central figure of Vanity Far, and not Dobbin or 
Amelia, because it ıs, after all, imperfection and not stainlessness 
which evokes human sympathy. It 1s the movement, the current, 
the broken water of life, that interest us, not the placid and 
unstirred pool The difficulty, then, ın romance, is how to 
individualise the central figures. The Romancer sometimes 
endeavours to effect this by introducing the main characters at 
first as disfigured by some superficial fault; some calamity such 
as an illness or a bereavement intervenes, which strips off the 
unpleasing attributes. To revert to my former instance, young 
Martin Chuzzlewit 1s subjected to discipline in his American 
experiences, Mercy Pecksniff 1s exposed to the cruelty of her 
husband; but the trial over, a new self emerges from the ashes of 
the old. But there ıs no real continuity in either case. The 
purged Martin, the widowed Mercy, have no resemblance whatever 
to the self-sufficient and condescending young spark, and the 
giggling charmer; one character is simply substituted for another. 

But in the hands of the skilful Romancer, the secondary 
characters can be more easily individualised, because the object 
1s to produce types with various degrees of unpleasantness. With 
Dickens and Thackeray, the secondary types have an immense 
distinctness and vitality. They are full of salient, odious, 
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grotesque, humorous characteristics. But if one looks a little 
closer, one sees that there 1s no development about them: , One 
cannot, as I have said, 1magine them as having any feal life of 
their own except on the stage. The imagination boggles at «the 
thought of Mrs. Gamp on her knees remembering Mrs. Harris 
in her prayers, or at the idea of Mr. Pecksniff attempting to draw 
an architectural design of his own. They only appear in order to 
manifest their own characteristics, or to evoke the characteristics of 
others. They do not affect each other in any direct or inelirect way. 

And then to go further down, the whole scene, the background 
of nature, 1s all a setting for the action. It does not affect the 
action, ıt merely contributes to 1t—every twig and leaf of the wood 
in which Jonas murders his victim are 1n at the death, pointing to 
the soaking blood, infected by horror, alert with significance The 
author is behind ıt all, pulling the strings, controlling, arranging. 
Nothing has a secret and sustained life of its own; it ıs all called 
into being to emphasise the central mottve. 

Now, ın saying all this, I must not for a moment be understood 
to mean that romance is not true art. It is a perfectly legitimate 
and admirable kind of art, as long as it 1s realised by the writer, 
as long as that 1s his aim, as long as he knows what he is doing. 
Where it becomes false art 1s when the Romancer believes that 
he is doing something else; and here lies the great difficulty of 
dealing with so many of the novelists of the century, that they 
did not always know what they were doing. Sometimes, it 1s 
permissible to say, they were trying consciously to be realists, and 
thought that they were reflecting life when they were really creating 
it. Sometimes they were each by turns. What was lacking both 
in writers and readers was any definite theory of art, any precise 
understanding of the necessity of having an aim and a point of 
view. But one must not be misled by any vividness of portraiture, 
any fineness of individualisation, into thinking that this subsidiary 
handling constitutes any claim to realism. 

The thing is all full of complexities. What one has to determine, 
if one can, ın the critical apprehension of a work of fiction, is, as I 
have said before, whether the central conception is idealistic or not, 
whether the aim 1s the development of character or the manifesta- 
tion of typical quality; and the success of the Romancer from the 
critical point of view depends upon the extent to which he can 
enforce an unquestioning acquiescence in his methods on the 
critic’s mind. 

But where we suffer, as I have already said, is in the lack of a 
critical tradition of art. It has been objected that dt epochs such 
as the best period of Greek literature, there 1s no written evidence 
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of any critical tradition. There 1s no literature of criticism at the 
finest* period of Greek art; but ıt ıs clear that there was a tradition 
abréad which probably represented itself ın conversation. It simply 
did not occur to anyone to record ıt. The competition for the pro- 
duction of plays, the mere fact that the finest works of art won 
an instant recognition, shows that among the Greeks the mental 
atmosphere was keenly if unconsciously critical. The Victorian 
age ıs characterised by immense energy in hterature, great 
volubility, large profusion, tremendous gusto; but it has not been 
characterised by critical apprehension. The result 1s visible in 
the extreme individualism of our great writers, in the want of 
literary development, in the ready acceptance of base and senti- 
mental writing. Our great writers have been ın a sense splendid 
amateurs, and their books have been breathless and diffuse 
narratives, full of life and invention and characterisation, but 
without control and economy. I am not now recommending a 
sterile and pedantic criticism, for ever censuring and stemming 
the current and blocking the way. What I rather desire is an alert 
and sympathetic criticism, which does not allow great resources to 
be wasted and dissipated, but husbands them and makes them 
effective. For it ıs certain that art, like all other processes, has its 
laws, and the more we can perceive and recognise and admire these 
laws, the more vital and effective the art will be. 

Let me once more attempt to state my conclusions. Romance 
is a perfectly legitimate form of art. It originates in a perception 
of lıfe at 1ts most vivid and :mpassioned moments. It depicts 
a kind of sublimated humanity; ıt isolates certain emphatic 
characteristics and it individualises them. Then ıt ceases to have 
anything to do with life at all. It represents a collision of forces, 
a battle of types; its aim is not to blur and dim the current, as life 
is blurred and dimmed, but to make a scenic display of qualities. 
It succeeds if it carries out its programme. Where the apprehen- 
sion of it fails ıs, ıf the reader is misled into thinking that life 1s 
at all like that, and can be lived on such lines. It ıs true that 
romantic writers, or men and women with romantic beliefs, may 
raise the moral temperature of life, but that is not my point 
here. I am regarding the question from a technical, and of course 
a narrower, standpoint. But just as the ideal of the engineer is to 
produce perfect stability ın a bridge, without reference to the 
beneficent results of the commercial products which may pass over 
it, so the aim of the writer must be to produce a work ın obedience 
to the canons of beauty and of art, without reference to its possible 
ethical resufts. If he regards the latter, he may be a great 
philanthropist, a great moralist, but he is not a great artist; and 
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probably the best way in which the artist can contribute to the 
well-being of the world is not to concern himself with it at all, but 
to do his own work as intently, as faithfully, and as directly as 
he can. 

There follows a very serious question, as to whether art has 
the right to separate itself wholly from moral ideals. Whether 
it ıs justifiable to seclude oneself in a delightful dream of rmpossible 
conditions, and visionary fancies. It seems to me ‘that the 
question can best be answered by an appeal to the princyple which 
I have tried to indicate—the principle, that 1s, that there is a 
vital law of art, and that art 1s good art in proportion as 1t conforms 
to that law. The idea of morality seems to be deeply rooted in 
our own nation. Some of the greatest writers of the last century 
have been moralists at heart—-Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, Dickens 
—and a great French critic has declared that the highest glory 
of English writers has been derived from the seriousness with which 
they have treated moral ideas in art. One thing 1s certain, that 
national art can never develop apart from the vital ideas of the 
race which produces ıt. If the artists of a nation become an 
zsthetic clique, not penetrated by and not sympathising with the 
deep-seated forces of their generation, art can never be a real thing 
at all. The point is not to superimpose an artistic ideal upon a 
nation, but that its art should develop from inside, and express 
tts own vital 1deas. William Morris, who held that salvation 
came by art, held also that that art was useless which was an exotic 
thing, the inheritance of a small leisured class, and that ıt must 
grow up naturally out of the temperament of the nation. 

We must not, then, lay down any rule as to what the artist must 
or must not do. The only chance for the purity of art is that it 
must be a sincere expression of artistic personality; but we may 
expect, I believe, to see that fruitful, vital, genuine art will in 
England develop on more or less ethical lines, and that the art 
which will appeal to the English temperament will be art which 
deals ultimately, if not directly, with moral problems. I do not 
at all mean by that that art in England will continue to concern 
itself with social problems—very far from ıt; but ıt will have 
underlying it, and as its basis and mainspring; a consciousness 
of the duality of human nature, its capacity for realising the beauty 
of moral qualities, 1ts strange power of scrutinising and con- 
demning itself, its power of setting up some ideal, some standard 


“ Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow.” 


I believe that the view which would isolate art from morality 
is a narrow view, and, if I may say so, a pedantic view. That 
theory is in reality a protest, a rebellion against the puritanical 


e- s 
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spirit which would degrade art to the status of a dangerous kind 
of diversion, and rule out every manifestation of human energy 
which ha& not some rigid sort of self-repression in view. That 
kind of Puritanism is just as much a menace to liberty as any other 
kind of dogmatic tyranny; but to confuse righteousness with 
Puritanism seems to me as stupid as to confuse art with immorality 

But we may boldly claim that art exists in and for humanity, 
and that its authority lies there. We may demand of it that ıt 
_ Shall be inspired by the beauty of which Plato said that $‘ ıt meets 
“the sense like a breeze, and imperceptibly draws the soul, even 
‘ in childhood, into harmony with the beauty of reason.” 


A. C. BENSON. 
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FRANCE AND HER CONGO. 


HE Congo tragedy presents what ıs, perhaps, the most striking 
example now open to study of the results which must ensue 
from persistent violation of the moral law; and, incidentally, of the 
legacy of error accruing from that inability to see ahead which of 
late has been a conspicuous feature in British foreign policy. If 
at any time between 1900 and 1908 Great Britain had possessed a 
statesman ın office capable of appreciating the immensity of the 
issues involved in the violation of the moral law on the Congo, not 
only would African humanity have been saved a prodigious amount 
of suffering and the destruction of valuable economic resources have 
been avoided, but Europe would have been spared a series of com- 
plications arising therefrom the end of which ıs not yet. Indeed, the 
Nemesis 1s working out even more rapidly than might have been 
supposed. The object of this paper ıs more particularly that of 
demonstrating how a great people—on terms of close international 
relationship with our own, and whose policy 1s bound, therefore, 
to touch us nearly—has been dragged into uncomprehending 
complicity with crime, how a fine record of work in tropical Africa 
has been bespattered, and how the honour of the most lıberty- 
loving nation in the world has been compromised through an evil 
example. There is probably no country in Europe which contains, 
proportionally to 1ts population, a greater number of industrious 
and honest people than France; where the ideal of the rights of 
man ıs more firmly rooted, but where the public policy is so much 
at the mercy of financial wire-pulling, so much in the hands of 
venal political elements. 

The French possessions in tropical and sub-tropical Africa fall 
into two distinct portions—the portion placéd under the 
gouvernement général, and the portion administered outside the 
gouvernement général. The first comprises the federated depen- 
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dencies of West Africa proper (*), the second includes the French 
Congo. The management of her West African dependencies 
has been France’s one real success ın handling the coloured peoples 
of „the heat belt. Quite latterly there have been signs of a ten- 
dency to return to the old fiscal errors of bygone days—a passing 
tendency, let us hope. And it 1s, of course, possible that the 
adoption ,of Colonel Mangin’s scheme of raising 40,000. West 
African natives for service in North Africa may ultimately wreck 
the edifice so laboriously built up by the Faidherbes,, Ballays, 
Bingers, and Roumes. But dealing with the position as ıt stood 
at the beginning of the year, it can ungrudgingly be recorded 
not only that the French achievement in West Africa during the 
past two decades has been remarkable from the Imperial stand- 
point—using the word in the narrow sense—but that it has been 
commercially successful, economically sound and marked by a 
breadth of view, a wide sympathy and an imaginative power ın 
preserving all that ıs best in native life. But this achievement 
is not due to the politicians, many of whom are utterly ignorant of 
colonial questions and some of whom are unfitted for positions of 
responsibility, that have followed one another with bewildering 
rapidity at the Pavillon de Flore. It lies to the credit of a dıs- 
tinguished band of cıvıl servants who by sheer force of personality 
have, so far, succeeded in keeping French West Africa from the 
tentacles of financial corruption, from the curse of the 
concessionnaire and the professional politician d’affaires. The 
French West African record of the past twenty years is one of 
which any nation might feel proud. The contrast the French 
Congo offers to this record 1s painful to a degree 

I will pass rapidly over the history of the French connection 
with this part of Africa. The occupation of the coast-line was 
begun in 1833. Libreville at the mouth of the Gaboon estuary 
was founded in 1848. The earliest explorations interiorwards 
were begun in the fifties, and continued intermittently until the 
early ’seventies. Du Chaillu, Aymés, Griffon du Ballay, Serval, 
Compiégne and the English merchant Walker distinguished 
themselves in these efforts. But to Savorgnan de Brazza, one 
of the noblest characters that ever figured on the modern African 
stage, France owed more than to any man her possession of these 
domains. De Brazza began his labours in 1874, and for twenty- 
five years, by turn explorer, diplomat, and administrator, he 
worked unceasingly for his adopted country By 1884 he had 
done so much, that France found herself in a position at the Berlin 
Conference to claim a sphere of influence of something like half- 


*Senegal, Upper Senegal-Niger, Guinea; Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger 


military territories, and the newly-formed province of Mauritania 
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a-million square miles. During all these years and those that 
followed, de Brazza’s methods were an object lesson to thé world 
of how European political influence could gain a footing ın Africa 
by the good-will of its indigenous communities, and without „the 
use of powder and shot. Possessed of an extraordinary personal 
ascendency over the native mind, it 1s not an exaggeration to say 
that he held these shy and primitive forest dwellers in real affec- 
tion and was beloved of them in return. When in the shameful 
future that was to be, the country for which he had expended him- , 
self so wholly and with such sacrifice of health' and personal 
means, and which had treated him 1n return with such incredible 
shabbiness, bade him investigate on the spot the consequences 
attendant upon neglecting his advice and abandoning his 1deals 
of just government, Chiefs and people he had known ın happier 
days clustered round the ‘‘ White Father” to pour their pitiful 
tale into his ears. There, surrounded by the wreckage of the 
policy he had striven so long to promote, witness of the havoc 
wrought by brutality and incompetence, faced with wasted desola- 
tion where once dwelt plenty and promise, contemplating with 
anguish the broken remnants of tribes once enterprising and 
prosperous, the butt of intrigue from financial interests which read 
in his presence their doom, and of obstruction from an Administra- 
tion which saw in his fearlessly expressed censure its condem- 
nation, de Brazza’s heart slowly broke. He never lived to reach 
France and lay before a generous people the horrors perpetrated 
under the shelter of their flag, but, borne down with ‘‘ an immense 
‘sorrow ” * entered into his last sleep on board the steamer con- 
veying him homewards. 

Eleven years ago the evil genius of the Dark Continent planned 
what was, next to his trumph at Berlin in 1884, the master-stroke 
of his African career. In 1891 he had revolutionised the normal 
economic relationship between the White man and the inhabitant 
of the African tropics by decreeing that thenceforth the natural 
products of the Congo possessed of negotiable value and forming 
the basis of Afro-European trade, were the property of the Admin- 
istration, which was himself: that every native who collected 
these products to sell them to the European merchant was a felon, 
and any European merchant who bought them was a receiver of 
stolen goods. Simultaneously he had elaborated the essential 
complement to a policy otherwise imbecile (a) by bidding his 
Officials regard the acquisition of these products (principally rubber 
and ivory) as their paramount duty and concern, and by establish- 
ing a sliding scale of bonuses favourable to the Official who ac- 

*Féhcien Challaye, one of the members of his staff in Ze Congo Français 
(“Caers de la Quinzaine”’) 
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quired them at least cost; (b) by raising and equipping a con- 
siderable army * through which these demands could be enforced 
upor the population ; (c) by associating with him ın this scheme of 
brigandage a number of financiers to whom he handed over con- 
siderable areas ın which they could operate while he operated ın 
the larger sphere reserved to himself. At the same time he had 
carefully thought out the line of defence for a policy whose con- 
sequences could not for ever escape notice, however far removed 
the scene of its application. The defence was briefly this. The 
Congo Free State was a “State.” A ‘‘ State’ 1s entitled to claim 
vacant and unoccupied lands. The native communities could 
produce no claim valid in European law to occupation of the lands 
lying outside the actual limits of their towns and farms. Hence 
all articles of value growing upon or produced by the land, outside 
the actual sites of villages and farms, were the property of the 
‘“ State.’ Now, the first obligation of the citizen of a State 1s 
to pay taxes to that State. How could the native communities of 
the Congo pay a tax representing a monetary unity to the State? 
Obviously ın one way only—by collecting the articles of value 
on the “ State’’ lands and handing them over to the Administra- 
tion, or to the farmers of its ‘‘ taxes,” the concesszonnaires. The 
system was thus—argued King Leopold’s jurists—perfectly legal. 
If its application gave rise to abuses, that was the fault of ın- 
dividuals, not*of the system. Round this ‘‘ system ” a battle raged 
in Europe for ten years, while 1ts creator was applying ıt ın Africa. 
But ıt was a battle by individuals against a millionaire King with 
enormous resources and a misguided nation at his back. No 
Government had the courage to tear down these monstrous 
sophisms, and 1n the name not of humanity only, but of common- 
sense and self-protection, to challenge both their moral hideous- 
ness and their economic travesty. The Powers had made no 
protest when this policy was launched upon the world. In Belgium, 
indeed, there arose violent protests, but they were silenced in the 
usual fashion. Great Britain, whose attitude at Berlin and whose 
experience in tropical African colonisation combined to give her 
a unique position for effective interference, had not lifted a little 
finger. For eight years the sack of the Congo had gone merrily 
on and the cry of a tortured race was only beginning to pierce 
the veil which concealed its martyrdom from the outer world. 
But it was beginning, and the King, who was long-sighted, 
determined to involve in his policy the Power whose territories 
bordered his own Congo estate—France. Ifi the French ad- 
munistration could be inoculated with the same virus, France would 


* Chiefly recruited in the British West African dependencies, until Mr Chamber- 
lain, greatly to his credit, put a stop to it 
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be perforce compelled to support him diplomatically in the days 
to come. There were ready tools in the financial and political 
world of Paris. The enormous profits of the Belgian concession- 
naire companies, the marvellous ‘‘ progress’ of the Congo State, 
were contrasted with the neglected and impoverished condition 
of the French Congo. Every artifice which could be used was 
used, and in due course the coup was engineered, thanks to 
“ scandalous financial and political intrigues, bribery, cowardice, 
“and cogruption.”’* In 1899, having precedently shelved de 
Brazza from the high commussionership of the Congo, the French 
Government of the day entered the path which was to lead step by 
step to a declension in French African administration as profound 
as that which had followed the original philanthropic protestations 
of King Leopold at the Berlin Congress and before it. By 1900 
the 500,000 square miles of the French Congo had been divided 
up among forty-four Franco-Belgian concessionairet companies, 
to whom was granted the sole right to possession of the negotiable 
produce of the country, thus at one blow depriving the native pop- 
ulation of its actual and potential wealth as represented by trade 
with the outer world, destroying trade itself, and violating in the 
grossest fashion the clauses of the Berlin Act | As had happened 
in the Congo State, the native of the French Congo was by a stroke 
of the pen deprived, in law, of the right to collect the produce of 
his country and reap the profit of his labour. He could neither 
buy nor sell, and outside the limit of his village he became a 
poacher on someone else’s property, that someone else being 
represented by a syndicate of Franco-Belgian capitalists in Paris. 
The immediate effect of these measures provided, apart from the 
wider issues involved, a test, on a specific issue, of British states- 
manship. British trade had been established in the lower part 
of the French Congo, both within the area affected by the Berlin Act 
and in the area beyond its territorial confines, for very many years. 
Indeed, for some years after the disasters of 1870 the largest com- 
mercial interests ın the colony were British. For half-a-century 
previous to the decrees of 1899 the revenues of the colony had been 
substantially assisted by customs dues levied on British trade. And 
now, without the slightest warning, British trade was faced with 
the same situation which nine years previously merchants of var- 


*Challaye Op cit 


+The concesstonaires ın the Congo State came into the French groups, and 
their directors figured on the French boards 


{Particularly cynical in the case of France since Baron de Cĝurcel, the French 
plenipotentiary at Berlin, was actually the framer of the proposal ın which the 
tight of the natives to trade ın the produce of the soil, and the definition of 
the word trade, viz, “the unlimited right for everyone to buy and to sell,” had 
been laid down 
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ious nationalities had been confronted with in the Congo State. 
Trading intercourse with the natives had suddenly become illegal! 
It would. exceed the limits I have set myself here to describe the 
gallant fight waged by our merchants ın the local Courts; the acts of 
intimidation and even of violence committed upon them and their 
native clients by the agents of the newly-created concesstonnatre 
companies; the representations of the British Chambers of Com- 
merce to the Foreign Office, or the debates in the House of 
Commons. Suffice it to say that the Foreign Office burked the 
wider issue altogether, and, declining to distinguish between 
national rights within the area of a foreign dependency solemnly 
proclaimed open to international commerce, and national rights 
in a foreign dependency not subject to international obligations, 
contented itself with pressing a claim for compensation ın both 
cases. The right of the native of the French Congo to buy and 
to sell, the most elementary right of man, which strikes at the root 
of every form of human liberty, with the exercise of which human 
freedom all over the world 1s inseparably bound up, was allowed 
to go by the board, exactly as ıt had been permitted ın the Congo 
State, and of course, with precisely the same consequences for 
native life. With these I will now deal. 

“One idea dominates the system. All the products of the 
“ conceded territory, whatever they may be, are the property of 
‘ the concessionnaire company.” Thus wrote the next Minister to 
occupy the French Colonial Office (M. Décrais) on March oth, 
1901, and the President of the Appeal Court in the French Congo 
dotted the 2’s and crossed the ts in a famous judgment laying 
down that, ‘‘ the rubber belongs to the concessionnaires and not 
“ to the native who gathers it.”’* Thus was the political and legal 
sanction laid down for every form of brutality and outrage which 
was to follow. The concessionnaires settled down to their work and 
the local Administration, which under the concession decrees 
received a royalty of fifteen per cent. upon the companies’ output, 
associated itself still more closely with the latter by establishing 
a direct tax payable in rubber, the proceeds of which were turned 
over to the companies. The local Administration and the 
concessionnaires thus became partners in a common object, that 
of forcing as much rubber as possible out of the natives. In 
the southern part of the French Congo the effect was immediate. 
Here the native population had been traders with the white man, 
directly and indirectly, for centuries. To their bewilderment 
they found themselves suddenly faced with a demand for 
rubber as °a “tax” from the Administration, and with a 
demand for rubber as by might divine from strange white men 

* See The British Case ın French Congo, by the writer (Heinemann, 1902} 
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who claimed to own ıt, and claimed power to compel the natives 
to collect 1t for whatever the former chose to pay. The trading 
Stations where for decades they had been wont to carry their 
produce and barter it—and haggle over the price as the native 
knows so well to do—they were forbidden to approach. The 
natives of the French Congo did what the natives of any other 
country would have done, declined to accept such an impossible 
situation. In many cases the Chiefs appealed to the authorities 
and asked what they had done to be so ‘‘punished.”’ e Appeals 
were in vain. Refusal to “ work rubber ” was met with attempted 
compulsion. The natives rose, with that absence of combination 
and with that virtual powerlessness ın weapons of offence which 
characterise the unhappy inhabitant of the equatorial forest. The 
first year of the new system closed in the midst of chaos and 
destruction, with raiding bands armed by the concessionnarres, and 
punitive expeditions conducted by the Administration carrying fire 
and sword from one end of the country to the other. The work 
of twenty years had been undone ın twelve months. In the upper 
French Congo, where European trade had not yet penetrated, 
the demand for rubber came with equal suddenness and was ac- 
companied by the same results, but it was not until long after- 
wards that these results came to light. In Paris every effort was 
made to hide the real state of affairs, and for three years the 
rubber saraband went on, a large quantity of that article finding 
its way to Bordeaux and Antwerp. As the new system took root, 
the morale of the Europeans involved in enforcing it followed 
the inevitable downward grade: moreover, many of the con- 
cessionnawre companies’ agents were ex-agents of Belgian 
concessionnatre companies who had done “ service ” in the Congo 
State. Gradually the local Administration became demoralised 
from top to bottom. It has since been revealed that reports from 
experienced Officials of the old régume who, appalled at what 
was going on, communicated direct with the Colonial Office in 
Paris, were received and duly pigeon-holed. The increasing 
vigour of the British agitation against the Congo State was an 
additional reason for keeping the truth from the French public. 
King Leopold’s policy was bearing its fruits. The French 
administration was committed to the hilt in a system of exploita- 
tion which was being denounced in the Parliament and in the 
Press of France’s ally. But murder will out. Early in 1905 
an “‘indiscretion °? was committed, and a whole batch of sup- 
pressed reports were precipitated into the light of day. The 
French public was edified to learn that crimes and atrocities similar 
to those with which the world was becoming familiar in the 
Congo State, were of every-day occurrence in the French Congo, 
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and, apparently, although as yet the connection was only vaguely 
understood, from the same causes.* They learned of floggings 
and burnifg of villages, of rape and mutilation, of natives being 
used as targets for revolver practice, and as human experiments 
for the efficacy of dynamite cartridges; of ‘‘ hostage-houses ”’ 
in which men, women, and children perished—and all this ın 
connection with the procuring of india-rubber. The sensation 
was considerable. ‘‘Interpellations’? ın the Chamber were 
threatenede The Ministry of the day—yet another—were struck 
with panic, and, in their extremity, turned to the man whom 
they had neglected.and put on one side—de Brazza They offered 
to place him at the head of a Commission of Investigation which 
should proceed at once to the French Congo. He accepted. The 
decision struck the Boards of the concessitonnaire companies with 
consternation. Immense pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Colonial Office, and, repenting of their action almost ere the 
ink was dry on the letters of appointment, the Ministry strove 
by every means to thwart their own nominee. Only by natural 
pertinacity and the considerable influence he wielded in certain 
quarters did de Brazza succeed in defeating an attempt to send 
out another Commission, independent of his own, and ın securing 
an efficient staff. As ıt was, he was forced to leave without 
having been furnished by the Colonial Office with a single one 
of the dozens of reports from its Officials in the French Congo, 
which had been accumulating in its bureaux for the past 
four years.t 

For four months de Brazza and his staff pursued their investiga- 
tions. De Brazza did not spare himself. His activity was 
prodigious: his tncreasing grief pitiful to behold. ‘‘ Ruin and 
“terror,” he wrote home, ‘‘ have been imported into this un- 
“ fortunate colony.’’ The river banks were deserted where for- 
merly a numerous population fished and traded. From the Ogowe 
and its affluents whole tribes had disappeared. Floggings, armed 
raids, hostage-houses had everywhere replaced the peaceful 
relationship of commercial intercourse. All over the country 
the wretched natives, goaded into rebellion, were struggling 
against their oppressors. fleeing to the forests, they subsisted— 
and starved—on roots and berries. Great numbers had perished. 
The following specific instances are selected from the mass of 


*TIt 1s notable that M Dubief, the reporter for the French Chamber on the 
Colonial Budget for 1904, had condemned the concessionnaire system, stating 
bluntly that it ngeded an ‘“‘indispensable corollary—slavery ° But his report 
had no effect upon the French Government, and he was scurrilously attacked 
in the French and Belgian colonial Press 


+t La dernicre mission Brazza D?apres la registre de correspondance inédite 
de P Savorgnan de Brazza (Paris, L de Saye et fils ) 
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evidence. In the Upper Ubangh: the agent of a concessionnatre 
company had summoned the Chiefs of a number of neighBouring 
villages, which had been slow in gathering rubber, te talk’ over 
matters. They were then seized, tied to trees, and flogged until 
the blood ran down their backs Correspondence found in the 
offices of another company included letters from the Board in 
Paris containing such sentiments as these ‘‘ Do not forget that 
“our agents must play the part of miniature pirates’ (pirates au 
petit pred); and, ın connection with troubles that had arisen . 
with a particular Chief, stress was laid upon the utility of “ that 
“plaything which is called a Maxim.”’ In the Lobaye region, 
the scene of repeated uprisings and bloody reprisals, the agent 
of the local concessionnaire company was an ex-agent of the ın- 
famous and notorious Aber company of the Congo State. In the 
N’Gunié region no fewer than five expeditions had been sent 
against the natives in as many months at the request of the local 
concessionnaire company. In the Shari the Chief of an important 
tribe had been arrested because his people did not bring in enough 
rubber, and had died in prison. In the neighbourhood of Bangui 
an official had caused fifty-eight women and ten children to be 
taken as hostages to compel their male relatives to bring in rubber . 
in three weeks forty-five of these women and two of the children 
had died of starvation and want of air, packed tightly in a small 
hut. At Fort Sibut one hundred and nineteen women and little 
girls had been similarly arrested and many had died. An official 
circular had prescribed that these ‘‘ hostage-houses’’ should be 
erected “ın the bush out of sight of possible travellers.” In 
one of the concessions of the lower Congo the natives had been 
forbidden to make salt in order to compel them to buy it from 
the company, which would only sell against large quantities of 
tubber, widespread sickness ensuing.* The judicial machinery 
had become hopelessly corrupted, and the gravest abominations 
were left unpunished, which was hardly surprising in view of 
a circular from the High Commissioner to his Officials complain- 
ing of the small yield from the rubber taxes and stating: “ I do not 
“conceal from you that I shall base myself, in recommending 
“your advancement, especially upon the yield of the native taxes, 
“which should be the object of your constant attention.” } In 
the interior ‘‘ terrifying depopulation,” a ‘‘ universal exodus.” 
“ In the Ubanghi-Shari,”’ wrote de Brazza, ‘‘ I have found an 1m- 
“* possible situation, the continuous destruction of the population— 
“ purely and simply.” 

Another Frenchman of note, Auguste Chevalier, whose reputa- 

*Salt 1s an indispensable article of native diet in tropical Africa 
‘+ Debates ım the French House of February, 1906 Challaye (op cıt) etc 
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tion as an expert in tropical forestry 1s world-wide, has since 
recorded ın a magnificent volume* the state of the French Congo— 
whither He was sent on an official scientific expedition—following 
the inauguration of the concessionnaire régime His volume ıs 
mainly a scientific record of the vegetable resources of the 
country, which does but add weight to huis political testimony. 
If space allowed, many staggering extracts from this work might 


be given. Chevalier’s summing up 1s as follows. 
e 


“ Soon if this policy ıs persisted in, if the incendiarism and 
devastation of villages does not stop . . . if the concessionnaires 
are always to enjoy the right of imposing such and such a corvée 
upon the inhabitants and to place an embargo upon all the latter 
possess, the banks of the Congo, the Ubanghi and the Sangha will 
be completely deserted If this policy be not changed, in 
half a century from now these hardworking races will have com- 
pletely disappeared and the desert will enter into possession of 
French Central Africa ” 


One may compare that passage with another from one of the 
most terrible books which have ever illustrated the systematic 
prostitution of civilisation in the Congo basin, by a junior French 
Congo official, himself a participator ın this welter of abomination, 
unable to alter 1t and presently sinking to its level—officials who 
protested were sent home: 


‘This is the result we have reached after four years’ occupation 
(he 1s referring to the French Upper Congo) What a change in 
the minds of the natıves! What a fraudulent bankruptcy of all 
our promises! What a lie, or what a hideous misunderstanding 
is a system of colonisation such as this—this abandonment of a few 
men in the midst of difficulties, with no means, without the least 
practical or even intelligent support from the Administration 
The dead, we no longer count them The villages, horrible charnel- 
houses, disappear in this yawning gulf A thousand diseases 
follow in our footsteps . . And this martyrdom continues. 

We white men must shut our eyes not to see the hideous 
dead, the dying who curse us, and the wounded who implore, the 
weeping women and the starving children We must stop our 
ears not to hear the lamentations, the cries, the maledictions which 
rise from every foot of land, from every tuft of grass t 


De Brazza had been furnished upon his departure with secret 
letters of instruction from the French Government, ın which he 
had been urged to make it clear in his report that the system es- 
tablished ın the French Congo since 1899 was not identical with 


* Mission Shari—Lac Tchad (Augustin Challamel), 1908 


+Zes massacres du Congo La terre qu: ment la terre qui tue Toqué, La 
Librairie Mondiale 
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that of the Congo State.* At that time the French Government 
had reason to believe that the British Government would hot be 
able to resist the national demand for an international conference 
into the affairs of that State, and French Ministers were all the 
more prepared to fall ın with such a demand ıf officially put 
forward by England, since French diplomacy had for years past 
been working for a paitition of the Congo State, cleverly con- 
cealing its own ambitions by attributing that intention to Ger- 
many + But for this, the presentation of a clean slate in the 
French Congo, vouched for by a man of the international reputa- 
tion of de Brazza, was indispensable. But de Brazza had made 
the French Government understand ın his very first letters from 
the French Congo that he could not do what was demanded of 
him, that the state of affairs in the French Congo was not due 
to individual abuses, but was the inevitable consequence of the 
adoption of the Leopoldian system: same cause, same results. 
From that moment French diplomacy placed every obstacle 1n the 
way of a conference. From that moment, too, French Ministers 
vigorously pressed by the concesstonnawre Boards ın Paris (which 
had become all powerful), and by Belgian diplomacy, determined 
to hush up the scandal. De Brazza’s untimely death on his way 
home proved a godsend, and the ensuing years were to witness 
a further declension ın the morality of the French Government. 
The members of de Brazza’s staff returned with all the necessary 
documents to elaborate a report. They were forbidden to do 
so. A bitter personal campaign was at once started against them 
in the French Colonial Press, wholly subject to the concesstonnaire 
Boards. They were instructed to hand over their documents 
to a Committee appointed by the Colonial Minister. Although 
a biassed Committee, the evidence was so overwhelming that it 
could not but report in a sense condemnatory of the whole 
system in the French Congo. The Ministry suppressed the report. 
In vain did the Socialists in the Chamber press for its production 
in a four days’ debate,{ notable for further appalling revelations, § 
of which the most perfunctory analysis was given ın the British 


*La dernzére mission Brazza, op cit 


+ This little ruse has been repeated ın connection with the Franco-German 
negotiations over Morocco and French Congo—Germany being credited with 
having demanded of France a transfer of her right of pre-emption over the Congo 
State Germany made no such demand It was a French offer 


February, 1906 


§One may mention among others an official report stating that the agent of 
one concessionnaire company systematically raided the country and held up his 
prisoners to ransom against ivory and india-rubber, another repért charging the 
agent of another concesstonnaire company with torturing natives to death accompanied 
by acts of such atrocious bestiality as to be unprintable It was revealed that the 
chef de cabinet of one French Colonial Mimister had been the Director of six 
concessionnaire companies ! 
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Press. And the system went on as before. Not a single con- 
cesstonnaire company’s charter was cancelled. All that was done 
was*to appoint a number of Government inspectors to travel about 
the French Congo. All their reports were suppressed as they were 
received, and it ıs only through the brave handful of French re- 
formers that the contents of some of them have become known. 
In 1910 the French Government, finding that despite its efforts the 
nature of these reports was leaking out, and urged by the con- 
cesstonnagre Boards, suppressed the Inspectors! All these things 
have been kept from the knowledge of the British public, except 
in so far as they have been revealed to a necessarily limited section 
by the writer.* Such is the price we pay for the Entente as at 
present interpreted. 

The following are typical illustrations of the character of the 
reports received by the French Colonial Office from its Inspectors 
between 1906 and 1909, and which successive French Ministries 
have suppressed. They have been published in full from time to 
time by the French League for the defence of the Congo natives, but 
ignored by the entire French Press, with the exception of the 
Courner Européen, the Humanté, and one or two other papers. 
An agent of the N’Kemz Kem concession company 1s denounced 
for having allowed a native named Onto to be tied up by one of 
the armed ruffians in the company’s employ, so tightly that his 
hands have sloughed away at the wrists,t and to have been other- 
wise tortured. A judicial investigation ensued (one of the very 
few judicial decisions which have ever seen the light in the French 
Congo since 1899, for, like all other reports, they have been offici- 
ally suppressed). The examining magistrate absolved the incrimin- 
ated agent of direct responsibility,’ but fined him fifteen francs! 
The mental condition of the French Congo magistracy may be 
estimated by the following extract from this magistrate’s report. 
“*O1o presented himself in good health mznus his hands, and, in 
“cheerful fashion, deposed,” etc. A dossier against the Lobaye - 
company, deposited with the court at Brazzaville, contains one 
hundred and fifty-three counts of ‘‘ crimes and delinquencies ” 
against the company’s agents. The Inspector reporting to the 
Colonial Office as to this company and others urges that ‘‘ prosecu- 
“ton should no longer be directed against individual agents, 
“ but against the companies themselves who have counselled, or 


* See The British Case in French Congo (Hememann, 1902), Great Britain and 
the Congo (Smith Elder, 1909), the African Mail, from 1906 to 1910, the 
Manchester Guardian, February 13th and 16th, 1911, the Datly News, October 
3rd, sth, oth, 17th, and 2oth, roz1 


t+ Particulars of an exactly similar and authenticated case in the Congo State 
were given by the writer in King Leopold’s Rule in Ajrica (Heinemann, 1904) 
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“even tolerated, practices against which humanity protests.” 
Fraud to the detriment of the natives on the part of the Sette Cama 
company is reported, and its suppression suggested» Of the 
Fernan Vaz company it 1s reported that the company has caused 
“ the exodus and revolt of the natives by the proceedings of its 
“agents”; that ıt does not trade, but practises ‘‘ coercion and 
“ slavery,” and has violated ‘‘the most elementary rules of 
“ honesty.” The Colonial Minister 1s urged to cancel ifs charter, 
as also that of the Bretonne company. The Lefim company is 
reported As treating its labour ‘‘ with brutality and dishonesty ’’, 
the company’s monopoly ‘‘becomes in its hands an odious 
“weapon.” The Mobaye company ıs similarly denounced and 
its suppression recommended. The Haute N’Gunié company is 
charged with having “by its exactions and brutalities caused 
“ uprisings in regions where merchants were formerly welcomed.”’ 
The withdrawal of its charter 1s urged. A formidable indictment 
is drawn up and forwarded to the Colonial Minister in connection 
with the company du Congo occidental. It includes the burning 
of twenty villages, and the capture of hostages—visited by a fine 
of £8 ın the local court! On one occasion, one of the women 
seized as hostages escapes on the road, gives birth to a child in 
the bush, and dies. There 1s a whole list of murders and acts of 
violence: the company’s acts have brought about “‘ the gravest 
‘* disorders ” and its charter should be withdrawn. Of the Lobaye 
company, a later report says that its recent profits ‘‘ have been 
“ made in blood.” ‘‘ Our silence would make us the accomplices 
“of all its crimes and all its thefts. The Administration has the 
“ remedy—suppression.”’? The methods of the Bavıı company 
are described ın yet another report as “‘ methods of ruin, and a 
‘“ perpetual menace to public safety . . . methods especially 
“ resented by the natives after two hundred years’ experience of 
“ freedom of commerce.’? The M’Poko company ıs accused of 
having caused the murder of 1,500 natives in its concession. Not 
only have successive French Governments suppressed these reports 
of their own Inspectors, but not a single concessionnaire company 
has been proceeded against! It is time these things sank into 
the hearts and minds of Englishmen. I give the following 
solitary account from non-French sources—it will be observed 
that every document here cited, every expression of opinion quoted, 
is French. It 1s an extract from a series of letters sent me from 
an American lady who travelled in the lower French Congo 
in 1908. 
e 


“ Who is to blame for the annihilating conditions existing in 
the French Congo to-day? Commerce ıs dead, towns once pros- 
perous and plentiful are deserted and falling into decay, and whole 
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tribes are being needlessly and ignomuiniously crushed . 
Towns are sacked and plundered ; fathers, brothers, husbands are 
put in foul-smelling prisons until those at home can get together 
the taxes necessary to secure their relief France has granted ex- 
. clusrve rights to concesstonnaires who claim everything upon, 
above, in or about any hectare of land described ın their grant. 
To be hurled from active, prosperous freedom into inactive 
and enforced poverty would demoralise even a civilised country ; 
how further reaching then is it with the savage. All ıs desolation, 
demoralisation, annihilation.’’ 


e 

Last year’s report on the French Colonial Budget, in that section 
of 1t concerned with the affairs of the N’Goko Sangha company, 
whose advocate and defender ıs M. Tardieu,* foreign editor of 
Le Temps (the newspaper which in recent years has laboured to 
defend the Leopoldian system on every possible occasion—et pour 
cause) is full of reports concerning the N’Goko Sangha company, 
whose “‘ exactions,” says one of them, ‘‘ are the cause of grave 
‘“ disorders, and have resulted in raising almost the whole popu- 
“lation against us.”’ 

Ten years of brutalities and economic folly have now convinced 
even the concesstonnatre companies themselves in the lower French 
Congo that they cannot in the long run permanently compel races 
which have been in touch with Europe and European trade for 
centurtes to become slaves at their bidding. Such of the com- 
panies that remain have asked to be relieved of their concessions 
and the French Government has granted them ‘‘ for ever” (as 
a reward for their misdeeds) restricted areas ın which they are 
to be permitted to ‘‘ make plantations.” And so, after ten years, 
the concesstonnatre system has been virtually abandoned in the 
lower French Congo. It has perished from its own inherent 
rottenness. But how many decades will be needed to refill the 
deserted homes, re-people the abandoned river banks, restore 
confidence and hope in the victims of financial intrigue and official 
corruption! In the middle and upper French Congo the system 
persists. Eleven of the most powerful of the concesstonnaire 
companies in the middle Congo formed themselves last year into 
a Trust, and—incredible as ıt may seem—although {his Trust 
includes such companies as the N’Goko Sangha, M’ Poko, and 
Lobaye, convicted of long-sustained and atrocious grimes against 
humanity, the French Government has granted it the exclusive 
exploitation of rubber for ten years! Well may the reporter of 
the French Colonial Budget for 1911 exclaim of this latest “ deal ”’ 
that it consecrates for another decade ‘‘ the-“organised pillage of 
“the colony? *+ This 1s the territory which Germany has now 


* Report on the Colomal Budget for 1911 
+ Chambre des Députés, 
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acquired. She has a great opportunity of re-establishing com- 
mercial freedom with it, and clearing out the whole concesstonnaire 
system. North of the territory ceded to Germanye the* great 
Ubanght trust continues to operate, and if there ıs anything 
certain in this world it ıs that the concessionnaire element re- 
presents ın the Franco-German territorial re-arrangement an ac 
cumulation of barrels of international gunpowder along the banks 
of the Congo, the Sangha, and the Ubanghi. g 

I do not profess to be able to speak ın terms of mogleration of 
the effects of the Leopoldian system upon native life in both 
Congos, and on this point, therefore, I shall be dumb. But 
observe its international effects: It has reduced an international 
Treaty of a particularly binding and solemn character to waste 
paper.s It has degraded the European. It has disgraced! the 
western Powers which have been accomplices in its perpetration. 
It has corrupted the French and Belgian Press to a degree 
hitherto undreamt of. It has corroded French official life. It 
has left an ineffaceable stain on French colonial policy. From the 
French side the story 1s, indeed, one of unrelieved shame, with 
the sole exception—and I grant it to be a comforting one—of 
the courage displayed by a few Frenchmen. Pierre Mulle, 
Félicien Challaye,* Mony-Sabin, and Péaix-Séailles have played 
the part in this matter that Zola, Reinach, and others played in 
the Dreyfus case. Their difficulties have been much greater than 
even those of the defenders of Dreyfus, greater than can be esti- 
mated by the average Englishman, with, for opponents, successive 
Ministries criminally involved, a Press either actively hostile or 
systematically excluding every reference to the subject, in a coun- 
try where public meetings for such purposes are not customary, 
in the midst of a people which knows little, and cares less, about 
colonial questions. ‘The action of these few men has been heroic. 
But consider the condition into which a great nation must have 
fallen whose governing classes can tolerate for years a gigantic 
scandal such as this, whose Press can stifle and endeavour to 
deny 1ts existence, whose Parliament, save for one occasion, has 
remained silent ın face of it. Why, the Belgian Parliament has 
an infinitely finer record in the matter of the Congo State! Con- 
sider, too, the folly of this policy, from the economic point of 
view. The Congo basin is one of the richest regions 1n tropical 
produce in the world, not excepting the Amazon. It ıs in the 
most obvious interest of the world that its peoples should be 
protected ın their aes and preserved in their life, since by 

e 


for the defence of the natives of the Congo Basin It has done admirable work 


*Challaye and Mille, ae France’s help, created the French League 
in the face of great handicaps} 
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their exertions alone can this tropical produce feed the industries 
of Europe. It is in the most obvious interest of the world that 
thiseprodyice should be acquired commercially (and not by brutal 
violence), since every ton of rubber bought with European mer- 
chandise from the natives, means increased employment for home 
industries engaged ın the cotton, iron, cutlery, and kindred trades. 
What fatuity has been displayed by European statesmen ın allow- 
ing the Wholesale destruction of both lıfe and economic resources 
in this region to go on uninterruptedly for the benefit of a few 
selfish interests intent upon immediate gains! In thts problem 
the most elementary claims of humanity actually coincided with 
elementary economics and the most obvious interests of the great 
commercial Powers. And ıs it not a bitter irony to think that 
in the case of the Congo State partly, in the case of the French 
‘Congo wholly, the entente between England and France has 
been the chief instrument which prevented the termination of 
the crime? 


E. D. Moret. 
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THE HOPE OF CHINA’S FUTURE. 


[* the CONTEMPORARY Review of October, 1910, the Rev. 

W. E. Soothill, ex-Principal of Shansi University, discussed 
in his usual illuminating way The Educational Conquest of 
China. As the learned sinologue could not find space to descant 
upon a significant element of this ‘‘ educational conquest ’’—the 
question of educating Chinese students in foreign universities, 
colleges, and technical institutions—I propose here to amplify 
his observations, and incidentally to supplement my recent remarks 
embodied ın an address and read in my absence at Constantinople 
before the China Society, entitled ‘‘ The Educational Reform 
‘in China.” _ 

In the past—sadly enough, this 1s still true to a considerable 
extent—the Chinese people as a nation have been much mis- 
understood ın the West, and their ideals and ambitions musrepre- 
sented and misinterpreted. The Asiatic Dragon has slumbered 
for centuries and, ıt was universally accepted, he could not 
be aroused, much less could he be expected to emerge from his 
“ tight-fitting chrysalis case ” of a lethargy that was to all intents 
and purposes drugged and “ poisoned.” Consequently he could 
be maligned and slandered and, more than that, he could be duped, 
bullied and made the eternal scapegoat of the world by anybody 
and everybody who could demonstrate the truth or expediency 
of ‘‘ Might is Right.’? During the last decade, however, the 
Dragon has awakened, and the erstwhile irresistible charms of the 
couch have proved too weak to hold him back. The Titan of the 
Orient ıs moving and moving rapidly. The wounds he received 
from his “‘ friends ’’ have cicatrised and fallen off, and when the 
latter would crow ın trrumph, lo! he has passed on, invulnerable. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” Every- 
thing that requires improvement or replacement is being attended 


e 
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to, and no stone 1s to be left unturned. In this general evolution 
the enlightenment of the people receives its due share of recog- 
nition „The old system of education was weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Accordingly ıt was abolished by an Imperial 
Ediet of September 4th, 1905, and a new system instituted that 
was to bring China into line with the other nations. Indubitably 
in carrying out the new programme there are blunders and wasted 
energies, but they are inevitable, when ıt 1s remembered that the ex- 
periment is novel and ıt takes time to get into ıt. Discounting all 
imperfeftions, however, the outlook 1s full of encouragement and 
the results so far achieved go to show that the new system has found 
a breeding giound both congenial and salubrious. The following 
statistics compiled by the Ministry of Education are eloquent :— 


Before 1908 1908-1910. 


Total number of Students in the Provinces 1,013,571 1,284,965 
Total number of Students ın Peking alone 11,417 15,774 
Total number of Schools ın the Provinces 35,597 42,444 
Total number of Schools in Peking alone 206 252 


One of the most important assets of this new educational era 
1s, perhaps, the sending of young men to complete their studies 
in foreign institutions. The future of China is bright ıf the people 
are enlightened, but its rejuvenation is a fact when those educated 
in foreign countries lead the vanguard of reform and progress. 
China has a wealthy literature of its own, but that alone ıs unable 
to stand the test of the times. This ıs pre-eminently a scientific 
age, but the library of Chinese literature is practically devoid of 
a science catalogue. As yet China can boast of only three 
universities of its own, while the others, maintained by foreign 
missions, can be counted with the fingers of one hand. There are 
many more high schools, but the number of technical schools and 
colleges 1s yet small, though these have elicited a spontaneous 
comment from a Western expert eye-witness: ‘‘ A very few years 
“ago nothing existed which was worthy of the name (technical 
“‘ education), while now it 1s not too much to say that in the course 
‘of a few years the engineering schools of China will be second 
“only to the best in Europe and America.” When the demand 
exceeds the supply an outlet must be found, and the happy idea 
was struck upon of sending young men to drink deep from, the 
Pierian Springs of Western knowledge. 

In 1898 the late Grand Councillor Chang Chi-tung, the eminent 
statesman, wrote a famous book, Chuen Hsueh Pien, the title of 
which has been variously rendered as ‘‘ Learn ” or ‘‘ China’s Only 
“ Hope.” It was sanctioned by the late Emperor, who commanded 
it to be distributed broadcast throughout the Empire. In these 
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words the great Viceroy prescribed for the cure of China’s chronic 
malady with the instinct and experience of a skilled physician and 
laid stress upon the indispensability of a foreign education — e 


‘In orde: to render China powerful, and al the same .time 
preserve our own institutions, it 1s absolutely necessary that we 
should utilise Western knowledge But unless Chinese learning 
is made the basis of education, and a Chinese direction given to 
thought, the strong will become anarchists, and the weak slaves. 
Thus the latter end will be worse than the former 
Travel abroad for one year ıs more profitable than studyeat home 
for five’years It has been well said that seeing is a hundred times 
better than hearing One year’s study in a foreign institution is 
better than three years in a Chinese Mencius remarks that a man 
can learn foreign things best abroad , but much more benefit can 
be derived from travel by older and experienced men than by the 
young, and high mandarins can learn more than petty officials. 
s 1 Cannot China follow the viam mediam and learn a lesson 
from Japan? As the case stands to-day, study by travel can 
be better done in that country than in Europe for the following 
reasons . Ifit were deemed advisable, some students could 
afterwards be sent to Europe for a fuller couise ” 


In view of its far-reaching effects, this Chuen Hsueh Pien, 
despite some of its fallacies, will shine with as much luminosity 
as such epoch-making treatises as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The 
Origin of Species, and Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 

In the exodus of students from China there are three streams 
of migration. The first goes to Japan, the second comes to Euiope, 
and the third goes to the United States. Each stream 1s composed 
of (a) students recetving Government scholarships, (b) students 
supported by their own parents or guardians, and (c) students 
assisted by foreign missionary socteties. 

I.—It was soon after the ratification of the Treaty of Shimonosek1 
at the conclusion of the Chinese-Japan War (1894) that the Chinese 
Government first despatched a body of young men to Japan to 
be educated in modern learning. As political events during the 
next ten years moved with kaleidoscopic speed, the flow of the 
stream was greatly accelerated. The coup d’état took place in 
1898, the wrath of the late Empress Dowager was upon the land, 
and the Reformers fled to Dai Nippon. The writings of the latter, 
especially those of Liang Chi-chao, M.A., fired their countrymen 
with the spirit of nationalism and patriotism and drew more 
students to the Island Empire. The Boxer Uprising broke out, 
the Imperial Court fled to Sianfu, the western capital, and the 
Allied armies occupied Peking. At the ‘‘ sack ” of the Forbidden 
City the Japanese troops, unlike some of their Europeaa comrades, 
comported themselves with restraint and consideration, and the 
Chinese people were favourably impressed; ergo, more students 
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flocked to the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun.” Finally, to cap ıt all, 
the. Russo-Japanese War was fought, but ın a neutral cockpit, 
and Japan issued therefrom a First-class Power. The Chinese 
people were elated with their neighbours’ success and students 
swarmed into Japan in shoals of hundreds and thousands, until the 
figure at last stood at 15,000. 

The schoolmaster was abroad ın the land, especially the modern 
schoolmaster. As there was a dearth of modern teachers and ın 
order to*attain such positions, many men “‘ rushed ” ¢o Japan in 
their eagerness to get through the short-cut courses. ‘‘ Sheep- 
‘“skins’’ and other testimonials of ‘‘ proficiency’? were freely 
bought and sold, and the Japanese educationists reaped a rich 
harvest. The consequences were anything but satisfactory, and 
the ‘‘ graduates’’ proved mere smatterers and dabblers. Un- 
fortunately, the suspicion was steadily gaining ground that those 
returned from Japan were more or less anti-monarchists, and the 
Government stricken with fear and apprehension resolved to send 
youths to Europe and America instead. 

A reaction, however, soon set in, and those who are being 
educated there now are more serious-minded. They number from 
3,000 to 4,000. Unlike their predecessors, they are not carried 
away by the idea ‘‘ that a six-months’ course in Western subjects 
“is sufficient to make them masters of Western learning,’’ but 
they are there to remain for several years, and this 1s being attested 
by the thoroughness they give to their studies and by the keenness 
with which they apply themselves to seek for truth. 

1I.—With reference to the second stream, ıt comes as a pleasant 
surprise that even as early as the eighties of the eighteenth century 
two Chinese students had made their appearance in Paris and that 
Turgot (the renowned pupil of Physiocrates and friend of Adam 
Smith); economist and statesman, befriended them and kindly 
wrote his celebrated Essar sur la Formation et la Distribution 
des Richesses expressly for them. For purposes of convenience 
students coming to Europe may be classified under four definite 
periods~ (a) 1876-1881, (b) 1886-1896, (c) 1900-1907, (d) 1908 et seq. 

(a) In 1876 the Foochow Arsenal sent out some forty-eight 
students to study navigation and shipbuilding. Some went to 
France, two to Germany, but the majority came to England. With 
the exception of three who were drafted into the Diplomatic Service 
(one of these three, Sir Lo Feng-luh, K.C.V.O., being afterwards 
Chinese Minister ın London), all completed their courses. Admiral 
Sah Chen-pjng, China’s foremost sailor, and Taotaı Yen Fuh, 
the premier Anglo-Chinese scholar, come under this group. Five 
years after there were some fresh students in England and two 
in Germany, all pursuing naval or military subjects. 
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About this period there was also a handful of self-supporting 
young men ın these islands, who have since rendered, notable 
services to their country. H. E. Wu Ting-fang, ex-Minister to 


_ Washington for three terms, Senior Vice-President of the Foreign 


Office, etc, 1s a Barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s:Inn. HE Ku 
Hung-ming, the ex-Viceroy Chang Chi-tung’s able secretary, 
Associate Commissioner of the Huangpu Conservancy Bureau, 1s 
an Edinburgh Master of Arts. ; 

(b) In 1886 the Tientsin and Foochow Naval Colleges sent over 
here eighteen students to specialise in naval affairs, and between 
1893 and 1896 the Peking College of Languages sent five to 
Germany to study law and modern philology. 

(c) In 1900 four students were sent here by the Nanyang College, 
and they were placed under the charge of Prof. J. C. Lambert, of 
the Greenwich Royal Naval College. Three years after the 
Nanking Viceroy sent eight to Germany to learn the art of military 
warfare In the same year the ex-Viceroy Chang Chi-tung 
despatched twenty-six to Germany, one half to be attached to 
the Prussian Army and the other half to specialise in law, 
medicine, and modern languages; another twenty-five to Belgium 
to be educated in natural sciences, particular emphasis being laid 
upon economics and railways, and still another ten military and 
naval students to France, and twenty for sciences, law, &c. In 
the following year the Nanking Viceroy sent another batch of 
twenty-six military students—sixteen to Germany and ten to 
Austria. Two years after the Chengtu Viceroy despatched one, 
the Kiangnan Arsenal two (in addition to a further group of six or 
seven to this country), and the Canton Viceroy three, to Germany 
to learn the science and the art of making guns and explosives In 
response to an invitation from the French Government to send 
some students from the Tientsin Peryang University, and some 
surgeons from the Chinese Army to complete their studies in 
France, for which the French Government had appropriated a 
moderate annual subsidy, the ex-Viceroy Yuan Shih-kat sent over 
a few students In addition to these, the Chengiu Viceroy sent 
fifteen to Belgium to qualify themselves in railway engineering; 
the Canton Viceroy, some eight to the United Kingdom and some 
six to France to take up scientific subjects, while the Governor of 
Shansi sent twenty-three to Great Britain to prepare themselves for 
undertaking electrical, mining, and railway engineering operations 
on their return 

Between 1887 and 1902 many Chinese born 1g the Straits 
Settlements, including eleven recipients of Queen’s Scholarships, 
were educated here, chiefly in Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
London ‘These include Dr Wu Lien-teh (better known as G L. 
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Tuck), Director of the Impeiial Army Medical College, Tientsin, 
and Chairman of the International Plague Conference (Mukden); 
and Dr. Lim Boon-keng, Medical Adviser to the Sanitary Depart- 
ment of the Home Office (Mincheng Pu), and China’s repre- 
sentative both at the International Hygiene Exhibition (Dresden) 
and at the first Universal Races Congress (London). ; 

(d) Beginning with 1908 a Special Educational Mission was 
appointed with headquarters in London to supervise the whole 
body ofestudents, as previously there was no uniform system of 
control. Those provinces that had been rather backward soon fell 
into line, until there are now some 140 Government students ın 
the United Kingdom, seventy in Belgium, eighty ın France, sixty 
in Germany, thirty ın Austria, and fifteen in Russia, representing 
seventeen out of the twenty-two provinces of the Empire, and six 
of the Government Departments—Foreign Office, Ministry of 
Education, Ministry of Posts and Communications, Ministry of 
War, Admiralty, and Ministry of Agriculture, Works, and Com- 
merce ‘There are some private students ın each country, but the 
number of those in the United Kingdom alone, which 1ncludes 
twelve young ladies, ıs greater than that in the Continent itself. 

The Special Mission was recalled last year, and in its place a 
Superintendent of Chinese Students 1s appointed ın each of these 
countries—the United Kindom, France, Belgium, Germany and 
Austria, and Russia. There 1s now a growing tendency, especially 
with respect to the United Kingdom, to discontinue the practice 
of sending out young men from China, but ın lieu thereof to endow 
deserving private scholars already registered in universities and 
technical institutions of recognised standing under the faculty of 
either agriculture (or sericulture), or engineering (civil, mining, 
electrical, railway, &c.), or science (pure or applied), or medicine 
and its ramifications, with Government grants, or to nominate them 
to fill up time-expired vacancies. 

III.—In many respects the third stream bids fair to wield an 
enormous influence ın re-shaping the future destiny of the Empire, 
because the flow ıs continuous and tts continuity 7s guaranteed 
for at least another thirty years. For the sake of clearness, students 
educated in the United States may be treated as falling under six 
separate groups — 

(1) 1844-1861 — 

The name of Dr Yung Wing 1s as familiar among students ın 
the United States as that of Cecil Rhodes 1s among Rhodes 
Scholars, though it may not be for an identical reason Dr Yung 
obtained his education at Yale University While still an 
‘undergrad ’? he conceived the idea of “‘ organising a Chinese 
“ Educational Mission, the object of which was to have young 
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‘men sent to foreign countries to be thoroughly educated, and or 
“ therr return to regenerate their great but effete mother country.” 
His companion was Dr. Wong Fun, who became the most success- 
ful of all forergn-educated physicians, so much so that Europeans 
themselves along the coast of China would rather confide ın him 
than in their own nationals. 

In this group there were men who aids not figure as prominently 
in the public eye, but who, by devoting their lives to the evangelisa- 
tion of thear country, did not a little to uplift and ameliorate the 
moral and spiritual conditions of their countrymen, and inspired 
in them lofty and noble ideals, of which their country stood, and 
still stands, ın great need. They were assisted by American 
mussionaries, and subsequently became heads of their churches. 
The most noteworthy of these was the Rev. Y. K. Yen, M A. 
(Ohio), one of the first presidents of St. John’s College (now 
University), Shanghat. In 1894 he paid this country a visit in 
the interests of the Anti-Opium societies, and addressed numerous 
gatherings with the fire and spirit of a prophet. 

(2) 1872-1880 :— 

After sixteen years of hard toil and perseverance, Dr. Yung 
Wing had the satisfaction of seeing his pet scheme realised. An 
Imperial Decree of 1871 provided for the appropriation of £150,000 
for sending one hundred and twenty boys to the United States to 
be educated for a period of nineteen years. The first contingent 
of thirty boys reached New England in 1872. Four years after, 
the ‘‘ Father of Chinese Students’? left the boys to take up the 
post of Associate Minister to the United States, Peru, and Spain, 
and this paved the way to the collapse of the Educational Mission. 
The new Commissioner, a man conservative to the backbone, 
getting alarmed at the ‘‘ Americamisation’’ of these boys, sent 
home ridiculous and exaggerated reports, and the Peking Govern- 
ment “‘ determined to exterminate the embryo rebels before their 
“full development.” (!) The Mission was forthwith disbanded, 
notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the boys save two 
were yet ““ undergrads.” Dr. Yung returned to China, and did 
his utmost to persuade the Government to send back the older boys 
to complete their studies, but his entreaties fell on deaf ears. 
Ultimately, however, sıx out of the hundred odd went back to 
the United States. 

The most conspicuous among this ill-fated Mission are H.E. 
Liang Tun-yen, present Foreign Minister, Sir Chentung Liang 
Cheng, K.C.M.G., present Minister to Berlin; and H E. Jeme 
Tien-yu, C.E., Ph.B (Yale), M.Inst.C E. (London), ‘‘ Father of 
“ Railways in China,” and builder of the Peking-Kalgan Railway. 
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(3) 1881-1896 — 

This 1s a remarkable group. Drs. King Ya-met, Mary Stone, 
Ida Kain, and Hu King-eng are the most prominent foreign- 
educated Chinese ladies. They went to the United States under 
the guardianship and with the assistance of American missionaries. 
Dr. King, a native of Ningpo, is the first lady doctor, having 
obtained her Doctor Medicus (Cornell) ın 1885, and 1s an ardent 
advocate of the advancement of woman’s education. Drs. Mary 
Stone ard Ida Kahn are graduates of Michigan University (1896). 
“ Pioneers ın this line of work, these two ladies have been most 
“ successful, and they are now ın charge of a flourishing hospital 
“for women in their own native city’? (Kiukiang). Dr. Hu 
received her degree from Philadelphia Woman’s Medical College, 
in 1894, and ıs now at the head of the Woman’s Hospital in her 
native city, Foochow. 

(4) 1897-1904 :— 

This group constitutes the youngest of Returned Students, and 
its members are doing good work, some in the teaching profession, 
some in the medical, but mostly in the Government service All 
with one or two exceptions were supported by their own families. 
The following are the most notable ones Dr Chen Chin-tao, 
Ph.D. (Yale), LL D. (Peking), the best Chinese mathematician 
living, 1s the Vice-President of the Ta Ching Government Bank, 
and was recently in London on a tour round the world for the 
investigation of the gold cui1ency question Dr. W. W. Yen, 
B.A (Virginia), Litt.D (Peking), son of the above-mentioned 
Rev Y.K Yen, and one of the foremost Anglo-Chinese savants, 
is the Junior Councillor and Chief of the English Department of 
the Foreign Office H. E. Sao-ke Alfred Sze (Cornell), Senior 
Deputy Vice-President of the Foreign Office, Imperial Com- 
missioner at the International Plague Conference (Mukden), is the 
energetic Taota: of Harbin 

(5) 1905-1908 — 

Concurrent with the despatch of young men to Europe, the 
different Provincial Governments also sent a number to the United 
States. When in 1905 the Five Travelling High Commissioners 
entrusted with the task of studying the political institutions of 
the West visited America, Yale, Havard, and Wellesley Universi- 
tres promised scholarships to Chinese students Therefore, by 
the orders of H E. Tuan Fang, Viceroy at Nanking, and one of 
the Five Commissioners, an examination was held in July, 1907, 
in that city for young men and women desirous of going to the 
United Statés to study under the auspices of the Government. 
Out of some six hundred candidates, including fifty young ladies, 
hailing from the three provinces under his jurisdiction, only twelve 
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men and three girls were chosen In August of the following year 
the Chekiang Competitive Government Scholarship Examinapion 
was held in Hangchow for a similar purpose, but only for natives 
of Chekiang Province, and out of some two hundred contestants 
twenty secured the coveted laurels. Of these twenty, however, a 
few came to this country. 

These two examinations were a distinct departure from the old 
rules of procedure, as heretofore the selection of scholars was 
governed ky no fixed rules. E 

(6) 1909 et seq. — 

Here 1s yet another departure, unique as well as least dreamt 
of, which 1s bound to leave its impress in the annals of the 
Empue. 

In 1908 the United States Congress generously waived the 
balance of the Boxer Indemnity, estimated at £ 2,400,000, ın favour 
of the Chinese Government, and the latter discreetly decided to 
expend the money for educational purposes by sending students 
annually to the United States. In the summer of 1909 there was 
held in the Ministry of Education the first examination of those who 
competed for the honour of being sent to America at the expense 
of the Government. The test was open to every student in the 
Empire. There were six hundred candidates, but only forty-seven 
were ‘‘passed.’’? At the examination last year some fifty were 
selected, and sixty-seven four months ago. The arrangements, 
however, are as follows: one hundred students to be sent out every 
year for the first four years and thereafter fifty every year, and this 
as to continue for a period of twenty-nine years. 

To train and prepare aspirants for entering the universities and 
technical institutions in the United States, the Chinese Govern- 
ment built the Yı Hsueh Kuan School in a suburb of Peking. It 
was opened at the beginning of this year and under its roof some 
four or five hundred pupils will receive education when its two 
departments, the Primary and the Intermediate, are completed. 

At present the total number of students in the United States 
is seven hundred and seventeen, including fifty-two young ladies, 
of whom two hundred and seventy-four are Government and four 
hundred and forty-three are private students, and of whom prior 
to the arrival of the thud detachment of sixty-seven Indemnity 
scholars, three hundied and twenty-three are distributed ın thirty- 
one universities, seventy-two ın nineteen professional schools, 
twenty-three in fourteen colleges, thirty-six in eight preparatory 
schools, and one hundred and ninety-six in high schools and 
unclassified j 

This sketch ıs necessarily incomplete, but I trust sufficient testi- 
mony has been adduced to demonstrate the fact that China has 
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genuinely and whole-heartedly embarked upon a new, vitalising 
edugational reform. I propose in a future paper to outline the 
life and activities of these promising young men and women. It 
may be said with truth that in matters educational as well as political 
China was like ag infant sea-bather in the act of taking his first 
plunge, touching the water and then running away, wading out 
then tearing back. He dared not succumb to the allurements of 
the fascinating element, and though the sight of adult bathers 
frolickin$ and playing ‘‘ hide and seek ” with the wayes shot an 
arrow of envy through him, he never undertook the attempt 
To-day, however, he ıs no longer the timid bather that he once 
was. He has made his first plunge, also the second, the third, 
and 1s no more in dread of water sprites or aquatic monsters. To 
vary the simile, China has crossed the Rubicon and, come what 
may, she will not turn back. Already the seeds sown early have 
borne and are bearing golden fruits, and the same may reasonably 
be expected of these later efforts. Can the hope of China’s future 
be better assured? 


M. T. Z. Trav. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RURAL 
PROBLEM. 


‘t We desire to develop our undeveloped estates in this country— 
to colonise our own country—to give the farmer greater freedom 
and greater security in the exercise of his business ; to secure a 
home and a career for the labourer who is now in many cases cut 
off from the soil We wish to make the land less of a pleasure- 
ground for the rich and more of a treasure-house for the nation ”’ 
—Campbell-Bannerman (Albert Hall), December 21st, 1905. 


| T ıs just six years since Sir Hen: y Campbell-Bannerman spoke; 

but no one who was then present or who was engaged 1n politics 
at that time 1s likely to forget the enthusiasm and the hope the 
Piime Minister’s words aroused. The object proposed was indeed 
familiar, The evil was well-known and deplored. It was a matter 
that concerned not merely the rural districts, but the whole state 
of the nation. But now for the first time since 1885—when the 
cry for ‘‘ three acres and a cow ”? was smothered by the Irish ques- 
t1on—a government was being returned to power with full recogni- 
tion of the urgency of the land problem in England, and under a 
clear promise to deal with ıt. No wonder then that the Albert 
Hall speech aroused the hopes ıt did. 

At the end of six years, when great changes have been 
taking place at the Board of Agriculture, and Lord Carrington 
has just retired from the office over which he has presided 
with such distinguished zeal, ıt is natural to ask whether the 
hope has been at all justified; to consider how far the Govern- 
ment have been successful in their land policy, and what 
further steps are still required to make it good. 


THE CONDITIONS. 


The problem, of course, 1s a very old one. Ever since 
the period of the Enclosures*—with their long tale of confiscation 


*See The Village Labourer, 1760-1832, by Mr and Mrs Hammond (Longmans 
& Co, 1911), for an admirable account of this period 
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and oppression—it had been making itself felt. The depopulation 
of the countryside, the overcrowding of the towns, the setting aside 
of se much of the land for sport or pleasure, the practical smpos- 
sibility to the “small man ” of getting the use of any part of ıt 
for himself on reasonable terms: all these conditions had become 
so familar that they seemed to many people to be inevitable, a part 
of the natural development of every civilised State. 

That the land was being put to the best possible use, and pro- 
ducing all that ıt was capable of producing, was not seriously 
suggested. Although under the patronage of wealthy l¢ndowners, 
and the lavish encouragement of the Board of Agriculture, fine 
results were being obtained ın the breeding of prize horses and prize 
cattle, the waste and under-cultivation of a great part of the country 
was obvious and well known. “It is no exaggeration ’’—write 
the Small Holdings Commissioners ın their last report, and no 
‘one who knew Mr. Cheney or Mr. Baines would ever accuse them 
~of that failing—*‘ it 1s no exaggeration to say that a considerable 
‘“ quantity of the soil of this country might be made to return at 
“ least twice as much as ıt does at present.” And tt 1s just in those 
products which are suitable to the small man—to the petite culture 
for which we in England have no equivalent name—that the failure 
has been most apparent. It ts not merely that we import ever larger 
quantities of wheat or of fruit. That is a question of climate and 
soil, which no alteration of the land system could affect. But in 
the case of all the smaller products we are hardly less dependent 
-on foreign supplies. It is just as much with the dairies and bacon- 
factories of Europe as with the cornfields or fruit farms of America 
that our farmers find it difficult to compete. In the course of twelve 
years our annual imports of butter Fave risen from 15 to 24 millions; 
our imports of cheese from 4 to 6 millions, of eggs from 4 to 7 
millions, of bacon from ro to 13 millions. There can be hardly any 
doubt that under better conditions of land tenure a great part of 
ahese supplies, which we now get from abroad, could be equally 
well produced here. 

And yet, while the land was still so largely undeveloped, the best 
men of the villages had been steadily drifting into the towns or 
migrating to the Colonies from sheer inability to get the chance 
of working upon it on any fair terms. Unless a man belonged to 
the small capitalist class of tenant farmers, his only chance ın large 
parts of England of engaging in agricultural work has been to hire 
himself as a weekly labourer, living ın a tied cottage, with poorer 
wages, worse conditions of life, and less hope of advancement than 


zany other class of skilled worker in the country. Under such cir- 


cumstances as these, the rural ‘‘ exodus ” was inevitable. So far 


-indeed had it gone, that between 1881 and 1901 the number of those 
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engaged in agriculture in England had sunk from 802,000 to 
561,000; a decrease of more than 25 per cent 
But even with this diminished population, the building, enterprise 
had not been sufficient to keep pace with its needs; and nowhere 
are housing conditions worse than in many country villagese . 
“We find,’’ said Mr. Burns, speaking from official returns in 
May, 1908, ‘‘ that there are 78 villages with 4,179 cottages which 
have 25 per cent of these cottages ‘bad’ or ‘extremely bad’ 
. Of 122 rural areas, 54 are deficient in cottages, 240 
villages, with 10,000 dwellings have 50 per cent. bad, whilst in 
thirty villages there 1s gross overcrowding ”’ 
We were, indeed, ın a vicious circle, and ıt was no wonder that 
many people had begun to despair of ever seeing any real 1mp1ove- 
ment in the conditions of the countryside. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


In the meanwhile, however, there was not only the experience 
of Germany and Denmark, but there were the experiments that 
had been made by public-spirited men in various parts of this. 
country—at Winterslow, Tiptree, Burwell, &c.—to justify a 
different view. These experiments had shown that, given fair 
rent and security of tenure, the small holder working on his own 
account can cultivate the land with profit to himself and 
advantage to the district in a way that the larger farmer depending 
on hired labour may be quite unable to do. 

At Burwell,* for instance, the most recent as well as one of the 
most interesting of these experiments, a large farm of some goo 
acres belonging to the Crown was taken over on lease by Sir 
Charles Rose over four years ago, and divided by him into small 
holdings and allotments. At the time he took ıt over in Michaelmas, 
1906, the estate had been farmed for some years at a loss by the 
Crown agents ın default of finding a suitable tenant. The sum of 
44,000 was spent in building houses and equipping the land for 
the new tenants, and the interest of this amount, together with the 
original rent, with a small margin allowed for contingencies, was. 
apportioned amongst them. The experiment, in a word, was a 
strictly business arrangement. All that Sir Charles Rose did was. 
to act as an intermediary between the Crown and the Small Holders, 
and to take the risk—no small risk as ıt then appeared—of success 
or failure. 

At the end of the first four years the report that has been 
published shows that the change is already entirely justified. 
Where there were before but one bailiff and thirteen labourers, 
working under the usual depressing conditions of suth farms, there 
are now eighty independent tenants. To the one farmhouse and 


*See the Report in the Journal of the Board of A lt i 
fer details of this estar i i 
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thirteen cottages, twelve others have been added, making altogether 
twenty-six houses on the estate, the other tenants occupying houses 
in the adjoining village. The land ıs well farmed and well stocked. 
Rent ıs punctually paid. The prosperity of the whole district nas 
been: improved, and the tenants are already anxious to get more 
land. . 

And 1n‘ this case there were no special circumstances—such as 
‘an outside industry or the proximity of a great market, which we 
are so often told are essential to success—to distinguish it from 
other ca8es. Even the most friendly critics had felt misgivings. 
It was everywhere regarded, in the words of the surveyor who 
reported on it, as a ‘‘ somewhat rash experiment.” Its success, 
therefore, may be regarded as a very important contribution to 
the history of the Small Holdings Movement. 

But cases like this are necessarily exceptional. There are few 
men who are prepared to face the prejudice and hostility reserved 
for those who disturb an existing system, fewer, still, who have 
the means to do so. It was necessary for the Government to take 
action themselves, as they were indeed pledged to do, if they were 
to secure for workers on the land that “ home and career ” which 
Su Henry Campbell-Bannerman had promised. 


THE SMALL Hotpines Act. 


The Small Holdings and Allotment Act of 1907 has been at 
present their only considerable attempt to carry out this pledge, 
and ıt ıs upon the working and future possibilities of that Act that 
the success or failure of their Rural policy must mainly depend 
The Act was essentially a non-contentious measure ıt satisfied no 
particular party. But ıt was probably the best from the Govern- 
ment point of view that the House of Lords would then accept 
Like the earlier Act of 1892, upon which it ıs based, ıt places in 
the first instance on the great local authorities, the County and 
Borough Councils, the duty of hiring or buying land to satisfy 
the demand ın their area. But ıt contains also a new and important 
principle. It lays upon the Government of the day the definite 
responsibility of seeing that these provisions are properly carried 
out, or alternately of acting in default. The Board of Agriculture 
are required through their Commissioners (1) to ascertain the 
demand, (2) to supervise and approve all schemes submitted by 
the Councils for satisfying the demand, and (3) ın case of no satıs- 
factory’ scheme being submitted, to prepare and carry out one 
themselves The Board have also the power of acquiring land, 
and establishing small holdings directly, without reference to 
County Councils, though in this case they may only take the land 
by agreement. 
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Complicated and cumbersome as some of its provisions are, the 
Act was capable, under strong administration, of becomiag an 
effective and powerful instrument. But ıt was obvious from the irst 
that 1ts success must depend on two conditions: (1) how far the 
central authority could succeed in getting its provisions put in“forte 
without undue expense and delay ; (2) how far the provisions as to 
purchase could be carried through without defeating the object of 
the Act by forcing up the price of land against the very mén whose 
first necessity 1s to get land cheap. s 

In one respect, at least, ıt was immediately successful. Ít proved 
beyond all doubt, 1f any further proof were necessary, the reality 
and the strength of the demand for land. Everywhere there were 
men—intelligent, skilful, experrenced—who had saved a httle 
money and got together perhaps some business, eager to get the 
use of land on fair terms, as the Act seemed to promise. Even those 
who had spent their lives in the narrow and weary occupation of 
the agricultural labourer were ready to face all the odium of public 
inquiry, and the risk, which in some cases unfortunately was not 
an unreal one, of discharge from their employment and loss of 
their home, in order to take advantage of its provisions From 
many of the large towns, men who had been brought up in the 
country and had since migrated into the town from want of oppor- 
tunity ın the country, were anxious to get back with the money 
which they had made to try their chances on the soul. 

Within a few months of the passing of the Act, over 23,000 men 
had made application, of whom more than half were approved by 
County Councils as suitable applicants. In the two succeeding 
years, 1n spite of disappointments and discouragements, the demand 
has steadily grown, and it ıs just ın those counties where the 
Councils have been most active that applicants are still most 
numerous. Altogether, over 30,000 individuals and thirty-four 
associations have applied to the Councils, the total amount of land 
which was demanded amounting to over 500,000 acres, and 
although from these figures very large deductions must be made 
of men who were unsuitable for want of capital or other reasons, 
there is no question that the greater number were men of good 
character and experience, many of them being exactly the class of 
men to make small holdings succeed. There are also, no doubt, 
as the Commissioners report, a great many others, equally surtable, 
who have “‘ deferred making application until they could see how 
“ their neighbours fared.”’ j 


Its EARLIER ADMINISTRATION. ` 


f Here was, indeed, a great opportunity for a Government which 
intended to realise something of the promise which Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman had made. Their obvious course would have 
been to appoint immediately a body of commissioners to co-operate 
with the,Councils in sifting and ascertaining the quality of the 
demand, ready to assist ın the preparation of schemes, and to take 
aetion themselves wherever the local Council were unwilling or 
incompetent to de so. 

Unfortunately, the Board of Agriculture, for the first three years, 
decided to take a different course. Only two commissioners and a 
few inspectors were appointed, both the commissioners being 
stationed ın London, and the practical administration af a work of 
great.magnitude and difficulty was left almost entirely to the 
various Councils. In a few counties, like Cambridgeshire or 
Norfolk, where the Councils were sympathetic, and their agents 
active, excellent work has been done. Land has been acquired 
without delay and at a fair price. The tenants are prosperous 
and contented. Fresh applications are already coming in. But 
these are altogether exceptional cases. In the majority of 
counties only a fair proportion of the applicants have been satisfied, 
sometimes after much difficulty and delay, and often on terms 
which they accept with reluctance rather than lose altogether the 
chance of getting land. In other counties at the end of last year, 
practically no progress had been made, no agent appointed, and 
most of the applicants had withdrawn their applications or left the 
district in despair. Altogether at the end of 1910 some 90,000 acres 
had been acquired for small holdings, and these had been let or 
sold to over 5,000 applicants; but there were still some 8,000 
“approved ” applicants, applyıng altogether for 127,000 acres of 
land, who had not succeeded in obtaining any land at all. Many 
of these men had applied to their local Council immediately aftér 
the passing of the Act, and some of them had heard nothing since 
the date of their ‘‘ approval.” It 1s no wonder that in many places 
the Act is looked upon as a mere delusion. 

Even more serious, as regards its permanent success, are the 
complaints which come from all parts as to the exorbitant rents 
which are charged to the small holder as compared with those 
paid by the adjoining farmer, the excessive amounts charged for 
tenant-right which have crippled the applicant just at the moment 
when he most required all the money he had saved for the stocking 
of his holding, and the merciless way in which rates have been 
raised on the new holdings by the Assessment Committees. There 
is no doubt whatever that owing to the difficulty of getting land, 
schemes have been approved which had better have been rejected, 
and a good many men have taken small holdings on terms which 
make ıt almost impossible for them to succeed. 
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THE NEw COMMISSIONERS. 


It was in these circumstances that Lord Carrington decided in 
the early part of this year to reorganise the whole central machinery 
of the Act. Seven new Commissioners were appointed, who with 
Mr. Baines, one of the original Commussioners, were each td take 
charge of one of the eight districts into which the country 1s divided, 
while a separate Land Branch has been formed under Mr. Cheney, 
the remaining Commissioner, to direct and co-ordinate the work. 
These arrangements were only completed a few months ago; 
and it 1s too early yet to say what difference they will make. 
But the new Commissioners are already doing practicale work 
in seeing applicants, in classifying the demand, and preparing and 
revising schemes in a way that the two original Commissioners, 
with their enormous areas and great mass of routine work, could 
not possibly do. 

In one respect ıt may be hoped that a change of policy will at 
once be made. Let the Board abandon, once and for all, the absurd 
idea that ıt 1s possible by ‘‘coercing’’ or “‘ gingering,’’ or 
“bringing pressure to bear” on County Councils, to secure the 
successful establishment of small holdings, when the Councils 
themselves are opposed to taking action. All that ever happens 
by pressure of this kind is that a great deal of time and temper 
1s wasted, great expense is incurred, and at last the unfortunate 
applicant finds himself left with the offer of a piece of land which 
he does not want, at a rent which he cannot afford to pay. By 
all means let the Counctls work the Act wherever they really wish 
to. But where a Council 1s unwilling or incompetent to act, ıt 
is worse than useless to try and coeice it. The only rational course 
is for the Board of Agriculture to have accurate information of the 
demand, to prepare their own scheme, and after six months to 
take steps at once through their own Commissioners to carry it 
into effect. If they could see their way to modify the useless 
and clumsy provision under which the Board are to charge expenses 
as a kind of fine upon the local authority, when acting in default, 
there would be no more difficulty ın their taking this course than 
there 1s in the present administration of Crown lands—7,000 acres 
of which have already been let by Lord Carrington for small 
holdings and allotments with excellent success—and a great 
deal of friction would be avoided. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALUATION. s 


The difficulty of Valuation is still more serious, and the working 
of the Act has already shown how fatal to suocess it may 
ultimately be, unless steps are taken to meet it. When the 
Bill was passing through the House, we were constantly assured 
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by Ministers ın charge that, although there might be a tendency 
to force up the price of land if Councils relied on purchase by 
agrtemeat, this tendency would be removed by the operation of the 
Compulsory Clauses, since no owner of land would stand out for 
ah excessive price when he knew that, in the event of no agreement 
being feached, cOmpulsory powers would be put into force, and 
a Government Valuer would be sent down to determine the price. 
Unfortunately, these predictions have not been realised. There 
are plengy of cases in which land has been sold to a County 
Council at a price that 1s obviously beyond its real value, and the 
compalsory clauses have been no protection at all. On the 
contrary, one case at least has occurred in which after prolonged 
negotiations with the owner, a County Council proceeded to buy 
by compulsion, and the Government Valuer awarded a price con- 
siderably higher than the owner himself had asked. The price 
asked by the owner was £6,180. The Council, on the advice of 
their valuer, offered £4,444. The Arbitrator’s Award was 46,316. 
In another case a Council, after prolonged negotiations, was 
advised by an independent valuer to offer £850 for fifteen acres of 
land. The owners still refused to treat. The Arbitrator of the 
Board was called in, and his award was for 41,580. The inevitable 
result was that the order was dropped, and the applicants are still 
unsatisfied. 

There can be little doubt that the only ultimate remedy for this 
difficulty of valuation 1s that suggested ın the report of the Select 
Committee on Rural Housing — 


“In the opinion of the Committee no solution will be satisfac- 
tory that does not enable a local authority to purchase land com- 
pulsorily for any public purpose (including housing, dratnage, 
small holdings, etc ), upon the basis of its rateable value The 
present system, under which land 1s rated by a local authority upon 
one valuation, but can only be purchased by the same authority 
upon another valuation, having no necessary or recognised pro- 
portion to the first, seems to the Committee both complicated and 
unyust.’’—(Special Report on Housing Bull (1906), p. xxu ) 


‘When the new Valuation under the land taxes of the Budget ıs 
complete, we shall have the beginnings of an effective reform. 
In the meanwhile, however, the Board of Agriculture may do 
something to obtain a fairer and more uniform system by appoint- 
ing one or more Government Valuers for each of the new districts 
instead of employing different local firms for each job as they do 
now It should also be possible to see that, ın the case of com- 
pulsory hiring, the valuer follows the plain directions of the Act 
which provides that “ the valuer, in fixing the rent to be paid for 
“the land compulsorily hired, shall take into consideration the rent 
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“at which the land has been let, and the value at which the land 1s 
“ assessed for the purpose of income-tax or rating.” . 

But not only are the rents of the new small holders imflated by 
excessive valuation. As the law now stands they may also be 
compelled to pay ın the form of rent (1) compensation to the lard- 
lord for severance, (2) compensation ın lieu of ndtice where vacant 
possession cannot be obtained, (3) interest on sinking fund to 
buy the land for the Council, and (4) compensation to the 
outgoing tenant for what 1s known as Tenant Right. As regards 
the last item, it ıs, no doubt, fair that the new tenant should make 
some payment, though the amount demanded 1s often grossly ex- 
cessive. But as regards the other three, there seems no reason what- 
ever for placing them on the rent as the Act now does. No one 
desires to see small holders established at ‘‘ charity rents,” but as 
the Act 1s now admunistered there is no danger of any pampering 
of that kind. On the contrary, every possible charge, with the 
single exception of legal expenses, 1s put upon the unhappy 
tenant What the promoters of the Act intended was to give 
opportunity to the small man of getting land on good security of 
tenure and at a fair agricultural rent. Anything beyond this should 
be borne by the rates or the small holdings account, which was 
especially established in order to pay the necessary expenses of 
transition. A very small alteration of the present wording of the 
Act would be sufficient to remove what 1s, at present, a grave 
injustice. 


THE RATING GRIEVANCE. 


But if these charges for compensation are a hardship to the 
tenant, the present method of assessing him for rates 1s even more 
iniquitous. It would seem hardly credible to those who remember 
all the hopes held out by responsible Ministers at the time of the 
passing of the Act that it should still be possible for the same 
authority, which ıs required to establish a small holder on the land 
with a view to his improving it, to impose new charges upon him 
in the form of rates for every improvement that he makes. The 
1eply 1s, of course, that this 1s our rating system, and that he must 
bear it like other people. But it falls with especial hardship on the 
man who is just starting, and it 1s surely time that, ın his interest 
at any rate, a change should be made in what 1s now admitted to be 
an anomalous and unfair system. j 

Let me give a concrete instance to show how this system works 
out in the case of a farm of about 230 acres, acquired by a 
County Council and converted by them into small holdings :— 
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. Rateable 
à a Gross. Land Buildings, 
L£ sd L£ sd Lsd 
. The original rating was 395 19 O 31015 O 49 4 Oo 
Present rating 571 10 O 429 5 o 88 r o 


Allowing for land being only rated on half its rateable value, 
the‘actual amount rated on 


£ sd 

As mall holdings, 1s = ; . 302 13 6 
As a farm, was P e4 $ : ° 204 11 6 
Showing an increase of . 498 2 0 


Taking the rates as 2s. per half year, the original value would 
yield about £40 per year and the present value £60. Altogether 
it appears that apart from the buildings the rateable value of the 
land 1s increased more than Ios. per acre, although the land ıs at 
present in exactly the same condition as before the conversion was 
made As the tenants ın course of time improve its condition and 
erect sheds or buildings upon ıt, the assessment will be still further 
raised. 

And this ts by no means an exceptional instance. Everywhere ıt 
is the practice of the Assessment Committees (composed for the 
most part of the larger farmers who are everywhere the class most 
hostile to this Act) to raise to the utmost the assessment of the new 
small holder in proportion to the extra rent which he has to pay, 
and the improvements which he himself may be making on ‘he 
land. He ts even rated upon the twenty per cent. charge which is 
added to his rent for management. 

In Scotland for more than twenty years the improvements of the 
Crofter under the Crofters Act have been entirely exempted from 
assessments for rates, and under the new Small Landholders Bull 
this principle ıs now being applied to all small holders ın that 
country. Let the Government follow their own example and see 
that 1n future the English small holder has the same advantage as 
the Scotch. If this leads to a general reform of the rating law, it 
will be a result to which no reasonable man can object. 

Already we have had promises from Lord Carrington of new 
schemes for the promotion of Agricultural Education and Research, 
of co-operation for the sale of produce, and for the formation of 
credit societies. The example of Denmark, and Germany, and of 
almost every continental country, shows clearly how backward we 
are in this branch of agriculture, and it 1s good news that the 
Government are to carry out a programme which 1s already con- 
siderably overdue If small holdings are to be permanently suc- 
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cessful, some system of co-operation, both for the sale of produce 
and for the obtaining of credit, ıs no doubt necessary. But ıt is 
equally clear that the first step 1s to see that the men are placed on 
the land on fair terms, and are protected from unfair exactions by 
the rating authorities after they have got there. 
Here, then, are four main conditions which I believe to be 
absolutely essential to the successful working of the Act — 


(1) Direct action by the Commissioners. k 
(2) Improved valuation. 

(3) Exemption of improvements from rating, and 

(4) The promotion of co-operation and credit banks. 


If these conditions can be secured, the Small Holdings Act may 
yet become a great and lasting factor in the recovery of the land. 
Without them it cannot permanently succeed. 


HOUSING. 


There still remains the question of rural housing, which, ın many 
rural districts, as Mr. Burns has shown, 1s a far more acute 
problem even than ın the towns. Some progress, no doubt, 1s being 
made under the Housing Acts ın improving the quality of existing 
dwellings, and a recent return shows that during the past year 
nearly 1,000 closing orders and eighty-one demolition orders were 
obtained by rural authorities for this purpose. But this only ın- 
creases the difficulty at the other end. At present, in many 
villages there are literally not enough houses to go round, and ıt 
does not pay the ordinary builder to build more. It 1s an additional 
irony of this situation that the very movement amongst the middle 
classes ‘‘back to the land” ıs itself one of the immediate 
causes of the scarcity. The worker’s cottage 1s taken by the week- 
ender, and the worker himself driven into the town because there 
1s no other cottage available in the village. 

In a great many places, too, the administration of the Small 
Holdings Act has had the effect of increasing the congestion. 
Not only are local authorities reluctant to build under this 
Act for the new small holders, but ıt ıs the rule of the 
Board of Agriculture not to sanction schemes of building 
unless ıt can be shown that the holding is of such a size 
as to enable the tenant to pay the rent of a house by the cultivation 
of his holding independently of any other occupation. The Small 
Holdings Act, ın fact, has had the effect in many places not of secur- 
ing a home for the labourer on the soil, but of driving from his 
home the labourer who is already there. 

The Housing Acts, of course, give power to rural District 
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Councils to acquire land and build cottages when a scarcity of this 
kind tan be shown. But it 1s idle to expect that the ordinary Dis- 
tri¢t Cotincil in a purely rural district will attempt anything so 
heroic. Most of them have neither the ability nor the desire to 
embark in building operations; and, considering their lımıted area, 
it 1s very doubtful if they would be wise to do so. A much better 
way of meeting what 1s, ıt may be hoped, a temporary difficulty 
is the formation of Public Utility Societies similar to those which 
have algeady done excellent work in urban districts, and experi- 
ments of this kind are now being made ın Lincolnshire, Hertford- 
shire? Buckinghamshire, and other counties,* with good results. 
At Long Sutton in Lincolnshire, a little township of about 2,000 
people, an Inspector of the Local Government Board reported three 
years ago so severely upon the housing conditions that five of the 
worst cottages were closed as unfit for human habitation. But as 
no steps were taken to build others in their place, though the 
village 1s steadily increasing through fruit-farming and small 
holdings, the position became worse instead of better 

About a year ago, however, a few public-spirited people formed 
themselves into a Co-partnership Society, and with the ard of a loan 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, built eight excellent 
cottages at a cost of about £160 each (exclusive of the land) to let 
at from 4s. to 4s. 6d. a week. Already they have had some 
eighteen applications for these eight houses, and are contemplating 
a further lot as soon as land and capital can be obtained. It 1s by 
encouraging and assisting undertakings of this kind, rather than 
by attempting building operations on their own account, that local 
authorities will best help the housing of their districts. 


But ultimately the solution of this difficulty depends upon the 
revival of a more vigorous rural life; and this, again, as I have 
tried to show, upon the recovery of the land. Mr. Runciman, who 
has already shown in the most practical way that he recognises 
the importance of the work before him, has indeed a great 
opportunity. After sixty years of gloom and decay, a new hfe 
is springing in the villages. The recovery of the land has begun. 
It is for him to develop and assist it. 


PuiLttp MORRELL. 


* Particulars may be obtained from the Rural Co-partnership Housing Asso- 
ciation, 4, Tavistock Square, W C 


THE LATE MISS IRBY: A TRIBUTE. 


HE memory of Miss A. P. Irby deserves something more than 
a passing notice, but a few words may not be out of place 
from one who had for many years exceptional opportunities of 
watching the course of her great work. Her first experiences of 
the Balkan countries began with the very enterprising journey 
undertaken by her in 1863, in company with Miss G. Muir- 
Mackenzie. ‘‘ The Slavonic Provinces of Turkey,” the joint work 
of these two ladtes, was re-edited by Miss Irby in 1877, after the 
death of her travelling companion, in two volumes, containing 
additional chapters on the then condition of Bosnia, and a preface 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

These volumes, so full of historic sympathy, must still be regarded 
as standard books of travel for the lands between the Danube and 
the Adriatic. But it was only the beginning of a much greater 
work. It was the experience gained on these journeys that opened 
Miss Irby’s eyes to the fact that, over and above the deadweight of 
Turkish rule, the great obstacle to any real progress on the part 
of the rayah population was the almost complete absence of 
education among the women. With all the resources of her 
practical nature, she resolved to make an organised effort towards 
overcoming this obstacle, and to this end devoted her means, her 
energies, and forty-five years of her life. 

In 1865 Miss Paulina Irby, accompanied at that time by Miss 
Priscilla Johnston, settled in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, and 
shortly started a school for the training of native schoolmiséresses. 
Its objects were purely educational, and quite devoid of any pro- 
pagandist tendencies—the pupils, whether Orthodox*or Roman 
Catholic, being left in the spiritual charge of their wn pastors. 
But the difficulties in the way were great, and needed all her 
tmperturbable patience. 
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Those, indeed, were dark days for Bosnia, and darker were to 
follow In 1875, when walking through the country, I first visited 
Miss Irby and her colleague in the training school, at a critical 
moment The insurrection against the Turks, pregnant with 
future consequences, was at that moment breaking out. Fears of 
massacre were general, and the pupils had to be hastily conveyed 
beyond the frontier. Temporary arrangements for their teaching 
were made at Prague, while Miss Irby dealt with a still more urgent 
call Dering the Reign of Terror that succeeded, about a quarter 
of a million Christian refugees—for the most part ın afi absolutely 
destittite condition—poured across the Save and into the moun- 
tainous border districts of Dalmatia and Croatia. In response to 
Miss Irby’s appeals no less than £60,000 were ultimately collected, 
enabling her to organise a comprehensive system of relief ın the 
most stricken and inaccessible districts. Not only the wretched 
frontier villages, but even the caves and rock-shelters of the 
mountains above were crowded with fugitives, and famine-typhus 
claimed its daily tale of victims. Those who had occasion to act 
with Miss Irby ın that time of stress will never forget the resource- 
ful generalship, and, above all, the quiet common-sense and cheery 
courage with which, from her headquarters ın the little town of 
Knin, she directed and, in spite of the great physical difficulties, 
in part herself conducted the relief operations. But what was, 
perhaps, an even more remarkable performance, from the first 
moment of anything like orderly settlement, Miss Irby succeeded 
in organising, from one end to the other of that rugged frontier 
region, a series of refugee schools, of which no less than twenty- 
two were finally set going. 

‘When the weary period of exile found its term in the Austro- 
Hungarian occupation, Miss Irby was able to re-establish her 
training school for female teachers ın Sarajevo. But it was a long 
and uphill struggle. Unsectarian and severely non-political as 
was the character of her educational work, it was naturally not too 
pleasing to a régime, the constant aim of which has been the active 
detachment of the Serb population of Bosnia from their kinsmen 
beyond the borders. It was in a chilly atmosphere of suspicion 
and repression, amidst perpetual discouragement, cut off, too, 
during later years from the companionship of an English colleague, 
that Miss Irby had to pursue her task. Still she held on with it, 
even at a time when advancing years and growing physical 
disabilities would have long led anyone less courageous than 
herself to seek repose. 

Undoubtédly to one with her many-sided activities of mind, 
this prolonged exile amidst half-civilised surroundings brought 
many sacrifices. She greatly felt the dearth of books. She had 
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already lost many of her best friends, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Mr. Gladstone, Professor Freeman, and, beyord all 
others, Florence Nightingale, who recognised her kindfed sfurit 
and, indeed, bequeathed a sum for the furtherance of her work. 
Formerly Miss Irby had been able to spend some vacation time in 
England, but, as years went on, increasing difficufties of locémotion 
led her to make Rome her furthest goal. In Italy, besides such 
subjects as ‘‘ Modernism,” she had many interests—largely 
classıcal. Vugil was ever at her side, and she had besades con- 
siderable arthzological leanings. She closely studied the progress 
of excavation ın the Forum, and one of her more recent fetters 
describes some neglected Etruscan frescoes at Orvieto. For these 
researches she had quite a youthful zeal, but a malady that latterly 
attacked her eyes threatened to cut off this source of relaxation. 

Something has already been said of the deep impression caused 
by Miss Irby’s death not only in Bosnia but wherever the Serbian 
language 1s spoken. From all those countries, not only in the 
name of individual pupils, but from schools, institutes, and public 
bodies, every kind of message and token of condolence poured 
into the British Consulate at Sarajevo. It was like a national 
mourning. The wreaths will fade and even Royal tributes may 
be forgotten, but a living memorial will remain in those ‘‘ sweet 
‘influences ” which the long course of her educational activities 
has diffused among the daughters and children of the land. 
The Bosnian peasants themselves universally knew her as their 
“ Kralyitsa,’’? or Queen. 

Miss Irby’s personal ascendency was largely due to her quiet 
force of character and a kind of comfortable aplomb. When all 
around was confusion, it seemed as if she had only to sit down 
for order to reassert itself. There was a masculine quality in her 
composition. In personal intercourse she would be spoken of by 
schoolboys as “‘ jolly.’ But perhaps the best description ever 
applied to her was that of a Ragusan gentleman who had assisted 
her in her relief work. ‘‘ Un galantuomo dı donna.” Gallant she 
was, gallant she remained, and now, in her eightieth year, she 
has died at her post. 


ARTHUR J. Evans. 


“NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY” AGAIN? 


UITE a sensation has been caused in ecclesiastical circles by 

Mr. J. M. Thompson’s book Miracles in the New Testa- 
ment.* Within a week of its publication, Dr. Sanday, preaching 
before the University of Cambridge, devoted a large part of a 
long sermon to a criticism of the book, a criticism as kindly and 
fair as every utterance of Dr. Sanday’s 1s; but a criticism giving 
the impression, and (one feels) calculated to give the impression, 
“ here 1s a book which must be disavowed without delay.” Within 
a few days, the Guardian gave prominence to a review of the 
book, the outstanding feature of which was the statement, ‘‘ that 
“there ıs something gravely disconcerting ın the discovery that 
‘‘ this ıs the doctrine of the Dean of Divinity of a famous Oxford 
‘“College.’”’+ A few days passed, and at the Canterbury Diocesan 
Conference, the Bishop of Croydon took occasion to denounce the 
book on the strength of the Guardzan’s review, although he con- 
fessed he had not read the volume, and the Conference seems 
unanimously to have backed up his denunciation, although it is 
not reported that anyone had read the book, and although the 
Primate roundly refused to express an opinion on a book he 
had not read. Meanwhile the Bishop of Birmingham, preaching 
at St. Paul’s before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
took occasion—in reference to unnamed ‘‘ Anglican clergymen,” 
who ‘‘ persistently seek to detach the ideas of the Gospel from 
“ the basis of strictly miraculous fact on which our Faith reposes ”’ 
—to repeat with emphasis Dr. Westcott’s dictum that ‘‘ the essence 
“ of Christianity lies ın a miracle . . . it ıs essentially miraculous.” f 


A *London Edward Arnold, 3s 6d 
+ The Guardian, May 12th, 1911 
+The Church Times, May 12th 
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It 1s clear, therefore, that the authorities are down on Mr. 
Thompson.* Who, then, is he? He has been in Holy Orders for 
eight years, during seven of which he has held the office of Dean 
of Divinity at Magdalen College, Oxford, an office held not so 
long ago by the present Archbishop of York, and by Dr, R. L. 
Ottley, now Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. Before his 
appointment to Magdalen, Mr. Thompson was for twelve. months 
on the staff of the Christ Church Oxford Mission in Poplar, one 
of the most vigorous and successful, and one of the ‘‘ Itighest,’’ 
College Missions ın the East End. He is a nephew of the late 
Bishop of Oxford, and until within a few weeks of the publication of 
his book on miracles, was an Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Gloucester. That 1s to say, Mr. Thompson’s connections, 
traditions, and surroundings have been those of orthodox High 
Churchmanship. 

In his recent book, Mr. Thompson denies the miraculous 
character, by which he means the abnormal character, of all the 
muracles recorded in the New Testament, treats the Virgin-Birth 
as a legend, and comes to the conclusion that the Tomb was not 
empty on Easter morning.t 

Dr. Sanday, in the sermon to which reference has been made, 
used language which implies that Mr. Thompson ts by no means 
alone amongst the younger clergy ın the opinions which he holds. 
‘“There has grown up of late a class or type of opinion, which 
“ would express its views in the concise formula that ıt believes in 
‘the supernatural, but ıt does not believe in miracles,” and this 
view is ‘‘ specially characteristic of the younger generation.” $ 

That this 1s so seems to be confirmed by a book from the sister 
University, issued a few weeks before Mr. Thompson’s—The 
Revelation of the Son of God, being the Hulsean Lectures for 1910- 
1911, by E. A. Edghill, B.D.§ This 1s a book of much fess ım- 


* Since this article was written, the Bishop of Winchester as Visitor of Magdalen 
College has withdrawn Mr Thompson’s licence to exercise the cure of souls 
within the College, and a series of articles in the Guardran by Canon Scott 
Holland, Dr Lock, and others, has appeared 1m criticism of Mr Thompson’s 
osition, and on September rst a reply from Mr Thompson, also a long letter 
rom the late Bishcp of Salisbury was published in the September number of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Gazette 

+ Perhaps this ıs a little too summary Mr Thompson does not use the word 
“legend” in this connection, and says “we need not infer that St Matthew’s 
“narrative of the Virgin-Birth simply grew up out of the theoretical demand for 
“ such evidence” (p 160) His own summary of the matter is “Once this story 
“of the Virgin-Birth became current, its theological significance gave ıt canonicity 
“and permanence Doubtless ıt was originally based upon some traditaon But 
“ the process of dogmatic development in which it 1s involved, and the unsatisfactory 
“ nature of the evidence on which it rests, make it extremely difficult to accept the 
“alleged miracle” (p 210) Further, I ought to say that 1t 1s gomg beyond the 
letter of Mr Thompson’s book to say that he is sure the Tomb was not empty 
His words are “We may believe in the Resurrection without accepting the story 
“of the Empty Tomb” (p 206) 

{The Guardian, May 12th, p 633 
§ Macmillan & Co, rox 
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Has not faith always meant by miracle not so much a portent as 
a fact,in the external world which conspicuously reveals God? If 
God enables us to trace the physical ‘‘ causes ” of the facts through 
which He speaks to us, He does not because of that speak any 
the less clearly. Has astronomy made the starry heavens less 
divine, “Explain ” the Resurrection as you can “ explain ” the 
blossoming of a rose, and you do not detract from its Divine 
character ; rather you increase 1t, you know more of how God works. 

Mr. Edghill makes this point: “ We may be confronted with 
“ someting to which we are unable at present to assign a natural 
“‘cauge, but surely we cannot maintain of any muracle that no 
“ natural cause can ever be discovered to explain or to account for 
“that which we now consider incapable of such explanation.’’* 
Exactly, and, as Mr. Edghill goes on to urge, to make such a 
discovery does not take God out of the occurrence. 

In his letter to the Church Times, referred to above, Mr. Edghill 
says that in this passage he 1s expressing not his hopes but his 
fears. Surely, like several pages in his book, this is blowing hot 
and cold at the same time. 

But the main question raised by Mr. Thompson, the question 
he repeatedly emphasises 1s, What were the facts? In a sense 
this question must be unanswerable. There are those who sweep 
away the whole record of abnormal happenings as pure fiction, 
there are those who accept the records as they stand without 
making any allowance for the outlook of a first century narrator. 
Somewhere between these equally unreasonable positions the 
truth lies, but exactly where ıt 1s impossible to indicate. But, on 
the other hand, it 1s possible to some extent to get behind our 
authorities, and one of the most valuable features of Mr. 
Thompson’s book ıs the way ın which he brings this out Modern 
scholars have been able to decide with something approaching 
to unanimity where the most ancient strata in the New Testament 
records lie, and Mr. Thompson buings out clearly that the earlier 
the “‘source”’ the more free it ıs from marvels; the heightening 
of the record of St. Mark and “ Q ” by St. Matthew and St. Luke 
is convincingly brought out. This book should bring home to 
the ordinary educated reader of the Gospels that the evidence 
for such miracles as St. Peter’s walking on the water, the ten 
lepers, the widow’s son at Nain, the healing of Malchus’ ear, the 
earthquakes at the Resurrection, 1s so weak as not to justify anyone 
in demanding acceptance of these stories. At the same time ıt 
is possible for criticism of authorities to be over-severe, and this 
is a danger that Mr. Thompson can hardly be said to have 
escaped. Now and again his criticism of a narrative is so severe 
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as to create a reaction ın its favour. This 1s the case, we think, 
in four instances of great 1mportance;-in the treatment 9f the 
oldest elements of St. Mark; ın the discussion of St. Paul’s own 
undoubted statements; in the analysis of the infancy narrative 
in St. Luke; and ın the criticism of St. Luke’s account ef the 
Resurrection appearances. . : 

(1) Apart from visions and cures, Mr. Thompson reduces the 
muracles of St. Mark’s Gospel to five. Jesus’ calming of the wind 
and sea, the raising of Jarus’ daughter, the feeding of the five 
thousand, the walking on the lake, the withering of thé fig tree. 
All these stories he admits ‘‘ are simple and straightforward, with 
“ some sign of first-hand evidence, and comparatively little trace 
“of evidential motive. It 1s difficult to resist the impression that 
“ they are based on genuine reminiscences of the Disciples.” 

Very well: what then ıs to be made of them? The first, ıt is 
suggested, 1s due to St. Mark having interpreted ‘‘ asa supernatural 
“answer to the prayer of faith’’ a narrative of the storm which 
was purely natural. No Christian need feel any difficulty here. 
The creation of a storm must on its ‘‘ material °’ side be purely 
“ natural,” and yet if prayer has any consequences at all ın the 
material sphere, it can at the same time be ‘‘ a supernatural answer 
“to the prayer of faith.” The most ‘‘ supernatural ’’ incident 
must be “‘ natural ” as well. 

Jairus’ daughter may have been in a cataleptic trance; doctors 
are even now deceived by cases of apparent death. That may 
well have been so. 

So far Mr. Thompson may carry us with him, but ın the three 
remaining miracles he has recourse to what 1s surely a very 
doubtful line of explanation—the explanation known as the 
“ symbolical.” The feeding of the five thousand 1s the change 
of a parable into a miracle under the influence of Eucharistic 
symbolism ‘‘ The Eucharist might sometimes be held out of 
“doors, and . . . Jesus still present as head of the family .. . 
‘© still miraculously satisfied the utmost needs of all who came. 
“ Further it was natural to think that, if He had performed this 
“ symbolic act once ın Jewish territory, He must have done ıt again 
“amongst the Gentiles.” In connection with the fourth Gospel 
this sort of theory has not a little plausibility, but surely ıt is far 
too subtle for St. Mark and for St. Mark’s age. May we not say 
that if there was any of this sort of thing in St. Mark, there 
would be a great deal? X 

Well, Mr. Thompson supplies us with some more. The form in 
which the story of the walking on the lake has cọme down to 
us, 1s due to symbolical interpretation. The Disciples hope to see 
Him on the further shore; that is the expectation of the Parousia. 
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“ therefore be ascribed to the special intervention of the Deity or 
“ of some supernatural being; chiefly, an act (e.g., of healing) ex- 
“ hibiting control over the laws of nature, and serving aseevidence 
“that the agent ıs either divine or 1s specially favoured by God.” 
The puzzle ıs that Mr. Thompson treats this conception of mfracte 
as a live conception; he writes as if the Church in general still 
regarded miracles as ‘‘breaking’’ laws of nature. One would 
have expected him to criticise the dictionary definition *as Dr 
Sanday and Mr. Edghill have done, by quoting the well-known 
dictum of St. Augustine that miracles do not contravene nature, 
but only nature so far as at present known. This has been a 
commonplace of orthodox theology ın England, certainly for the 
last generation, but Mr. Thompson’s miracle 1s a miracle not only 
to man but to God as well, and that is a view of miracle which 
would surely always have been discarded on reflection. 

Failure to make this point seems to invalidate a very great deal 
of Mr. Thompson’s book. To summarise very roughly several 
chapters of most laborious investigation, he classifies the miracles 
recorded to have been worked by the Lord and His Apostles into 
“visions,” “cures,” and “‘ wonders’’: the first two classes he 
characterises as non-muiraculous, the third class he treats as 
mythical. But what would Mr. Thompson have made of the cures 
if he had been writing one hundred years ago? Writing now, he 
can bring evidence to show that the cures recorded ın the Gospels 
are not physically or psychologically abnormal; but how would he 
have dealt with them if he had not at his disposal the evidence 
available from the study of insanity, from modern psychology, 
from the miracles of Lourdes? Apparently he would have treated 
them as non-historical; apart from the evidence of modern 
days, the “‘cures”’ of the Gospels would be judged as quite 
abnormal, were in fact regarded as quite as abnormal as the 
““nature’’ miracles. This consideration seems to give a rather 
rough and ready character to some of Mr. Thompson’s negative 
verdicts. 

For, again, it ıs surely true that any conceivable miracle must 
have a natural side, and must be siatable in terms of “ natural ” 
consequent and antecedent. Assume the historical character of the 
miracle of Cana; make it as miraculous as you please; still it 
remains true that a scientific investigator, given access to all the 
facts, could, by chemical analysis, give us an “ explanation ” of 
the miracle, could trace the stages of the transformation, and would 
tell us that this ‘‘ caused ” that. 

We can do that, it 1s alleged, for the miracles of healing. But 
when it is done, is anything detracted from the wonder of the 
miracles, or rather, from the revelation of God that they contain? 
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portance than Mr. Thompson’s, it contains more rhetoric than 
solid, thought or clear expression; but it 1s significant ın that ıt 
deals more fully with the question of miracles than with anything 
else, and that 1f ıt does not say ditto to Mr. Thompson, ıt does plead 
for tolerance for him, and, indeed, gives the impression of being 
all on fis side. For instance, Mr. Edghill wants “‘ to dispute until 
‘“he dies ” the view that it ıs the miraculous element ın Christianity 
which eonstitutes it a revelation.* He quotes the statement of 
Justin Martyr that it ıs no harder to believe the miracles of Christ 
than those of Æsculapıus, and says “he ıs right. It 1s no 
“ harder—and no easier,’’ and the discussion that follows treats the 
moral character in our Lord’s miracles as alone valuable; the 
supernatural element ıs treated as a difficulty.+ Further, in his 
last pages, Mr. Edghill criticises Dr. Sanday’s position that ‘‘ it 
‘is incredible that God should intend the course of modern de- 
“ velopment to 1ssue in direct opposition ” to ‘‘ the fundamental 
‘* decisions of the Church of the Fathers ” , he points out ‘‘ that in 
“other realms of thought men have witnessed not merely readjust- 
“ ments, but revolutions.”*t Mr. Edghill’s lectures are full of 
saving clauses, and of a cloudy rhetoric which makes ıt difficult to 
be sure just what his own opinions are. He does not say whether 
he rejects the Virgin-Birth and the physical Resurrection, and he 
says ‘‘ God forbid that I should ın any wise deny or seek to destroy 
“ the wondrous character of the mighty works of Christ wrought in 
“the Gospels. I do not for one moment doubt the substantial ac- 
“‘ curacy of those accounts.’’§ But Mr. Edghill does definitely plead 
for tolerance for those who have faith in Christ, but no faith in 
miracles, and in a letter to the Church Times, ın which he claims to 
be ‘‘ to some extent behind the scenes,” he writes as 1f those for 
whom he asks tolerance were a fairly numerous class.|| Mr. 
Eaghill has been seven years in orders; he ıs a lecturer at King’s 
College, London, and Sub-warden of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; 
his ecclesiastical traditions, like Mr. Thompson’s, are High 
Church. 

In the pages that follow the present writer will deal in the main 
with Mr. Thompson’s book; it 1s admirably clear and well- 
arranged; there is never any doubt of the author’s meaning, and 
he is as reverent as he is candid. But at the outset Mr. Thompson 
presents us with a puzzle, and that ıs ın the definition of miracle 
that he adopts; it 1s the definition given in the New English 
Dictt8nary, ‘‘ A marvellous event occurring within human ex- 
““perience, which cannot have been brought about by human 
“power, gr by the operation of any natural agency, and must 
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He comes at the fourth watch of the night, that 1s at the end of 
the Good Friday fast. ‘‘ He walks with God-like ease upon the , 
“ sea that ıs so troublesome to men ’—Thy way 1s ın the sea, and 
thy path im the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known— 
‘sthen he goes up into the boat of the Church, the wind of 
“* opposition ceases, and all ıs well.’’ This ıs much too ingenious. 

The matertalised-parable theory of the withered fig-tree has been 
rather widely accepted, but more from a feeling that 1t 1s incredible 
that Jesus can ever have cursed an unoffending tree than for any 
other reason, but here again we believe that many will feel that 
St. Mark was too matter-of-fact a person for such an explanation 
to satisfy us It 1s easier to believe that St. Luke made the miracle 
of St. Mark into a parable than vice versa. This, indeed, Mr. 
Thompson, when dealing with St. Luke’s Gospel, himself 
suggests. 

(2) St. Paul in the undoubted epistles (Corinthians, Romans) 
claims that the Church possessed not only “‘ gifts of healing,”’ 
but also ‘‘ miracles ” or ‘‘ working of miracles,” and that he him- 
self wrought “‘signs and wonders and mighty works.” Mr. 
Thompson attempts to resolve the miracles and wonders into cures. 
He 1s trying to prove too much. St. Paul himself distinguishes 
them. It would be far more plausible to urge that St. Paul was 
mistaken and saw miracle when there was no miracle. Such a 
suggestion 1s surely reasonable in the case of the viper at Malta 
and of the raising of Eutychus. 

(3) and (4) The miracles of the Virgin-Birth and of the Resurrec- 
tion stand by themselves, and demand the separate treatment that 
Mr. Thompson gives them, but before discussing his conclusions 
in regard to them ıt ought to be pointed out that he cannot be 
acquitted of forcing his authorities unreasonably. Anyone can 
put himself at-his point of view and understand the frame of mind 
which finds the Virgin-Birth inconceivable and cannot believe that 
there was any physical manifestation of the risen Jesus to His 
friends, and we are willing to consider all that 1s said to us from that 
point of view. But it 1s unreasonable to ask us to find traces of that 
point of view in the record of St. Luke; yet that is what Mr. 
Thompson asks of us. ‘“‘ Luke 1.-i1. only becomes evidence for 
“a miraculous birth on the strength of a single verse. Either by 
“* the transposition of i., 27, which is a doublet of 1i., 5, or by the 
“* removal of 1., 34, which is out of harmony with its context, the 
“whole idea of a miraculous birth would vanish from the Gospel.”’ 
Let anyone try this, and see whether he is satisfied. And this is 
how the Emmaus story is treated? ‘‘ The reference to the third 
*‘ day ın connection with the hope of Resurrection and the 
“importance attached to Messianic prophecy are anachronisms. 
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“ And a special theory of the Resurrection body 1s assumed, 
“ according to which ıt assimilates food, and yet appearse and 
“ disappears at wıll.? One feels that this ıs the writing ef a man 
so anxious to establish his views that everything must be made 
to yield evidence for them, the only effect ıs to weaken’ the 
argument. ý ° 

We have had in our mind all through this article those ordinary 
people who have not the knowledge or the leisure to foltow the 
discussions of scholars or to attempt to form an opinion fgr them- 
selves on the detailed analysis of the synoptic Gospels. What are 
the points that are really worth discussing from their point of view 
in relation to the Resurrection, to the Virgin-Birth, and to the 
miracles of our Lord’s ministry ? 

The Resurrection. No one can prove that the Tomb was empty 
on Easter morning, and no Christian ought to feel that his faith 
would be gone if ıt should ever be proved that the Tomb was not 
empty.* Mr. Thompson 1s sure it was not empty, though he holds 
that the evidence is good for the fact that the women went to the 
Tomb on Easter morning and were told by a young man that it 
was empty. But the real reason why he does not believe in the 
empty tomb is not that the evidence 1s weak, but that he cannot 
account for the disappearance of the body. But the empty Tomb 
really doesn’t matter. The Eleven did not believe because of what 
the women said, but because Jesus Himself appeared to them; nor 
did St. Paul believe because of anything that anyone had said, but. 
because the Lord appeared to him. Grounds of belief that the 
Apostles rejected cannot be required of us. Belief in the Resur- 
rection rests on the Appearances. 

And ın passing it may be pointed out that ıt may well be that any 
primitive Christian might regard as unsatisfactory a belief in the 
tisen Jesus that was not first-hand. He manifested Himself to 
every believer in the gift of the Holy Spirit, and those who had 
received the Spirit believed in Him like the Samaritans, not because 
of anyone’s telling, but of their own knowledge and experience. 


Christendom was never intended to rest on the records and marvels. - 


of the past: we were never meant to make so much of what our 
fathers have told us- greater things than the things of the Gospel 
were to be seen in our own experience. 

It is to be presumed that those who make belief in the empty 
Tomb an articulus cadentis aut stantıs ecclesie feel that thig belief 
guarantees the “‘ objectivity ” of the Resurrection of the Lord, and 
that to rest only on the Appearances 1s to transfer the experiences 
of the Apostles from the realm of “‘ objective ” fact to ¢he realm of 


* The evidence for the empty Tomb ıs very strong, and ıs well stated by 
the Master of Selwyn in the Cambridge Theological Essays 
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“ subjective’ uncertainty. Here we are involved at once in dis- 
cussion of the nature of reality. Mr. Thompson says that the 
appearance of Jesus to St. Paul was ‘‘ a revelation zm rather than to 
‘the Apostle.” What 1s “1n,” and what 1s “to”? What 1s 
“within,” what ıs “ without??? Itis impossible to pursue these 
questions here, only surely it 1s plain that it is the duty of the 
Church to educate even the rudest of her members out of the 
ordinary unreflecting materialism of the man in the street. The 
question at issue may perhaps be put like this: Was the Jesus of 
the Appearances ‘‘ outside’? the Apostles ın the samé sense as the 
earlitr Jesus? Surely there ıs no need to go to St. Paul to see 
that the answer is No; not one of the Resurrection stories but 
makes the appearance of the Lord dependent on the faith of His 
disciples. Take the Emmaus story: Mile after mile the two 
disciples walk with a stranger, look into His face, and listen to His 
voice with never a suspicion that their dead Master 1s trying to stir 
again in them their faith and love: not till they are sitting at the 
supper table and the Bread is broken does their faith revive to 
recognise the Lord of love amongst them. Surely it may be said 
of these Gospel stories, as much as of St. Paul’s experience on the 
Damascus road, that they record “‘ revelations in rather than to”? 
the friends of Jesus. 

Then why quarrel with them? Why count them not merely 
(as they are) historically less certain than the experience of St. Paul, 
but as our critics do, incredible? The answer ıs plain: The Jesus 
of the Gospel appearances 1s not only visible and tangible, but eats 
and drinks; and it 1s reckoned more of a difficulty that He eats 
and drinks than that He 1s seen or touched. There are three 
possible attitudes that can be assumed about these stories :-— 

(1) They can be accepted in a materialistic sense. He ate and 
drank in the same sense as He ate and drank ın the earlier days; 
He was seen and touched in the same sense as He had been seen 
and touched before His death. This leaves us with a wholly 
irrational ““ miracle.’ And it ought to be a commonplace for 
Christians that we ought not to rest in any irrationality : ıt may be 
a starting-point, but God means us to understand things. ° 

(2) They can be treated as legend. Certainly a case can be made 
out for some legend. I do not know why we should be offended 
if we have to treat St. Matthew’s soldiers at the grave on Easter 
morniag as a legend of the same type as the oxen bowing before 
the Crib Legends have a place, and are wanted. But some of 
the stories are of too solid a texture to be so treated. St. Luke can 
hardly be tfeated like this. Nor can St. Paul be dissociated from 
the tradition that St. Luke records. 

(3) There remains an intermediate position, less definable, but 
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not therefore less adequate to the data. It 1s felt to be more of 
a difficulty that He ate and drank than that He was seen’ and 
touched. Why? It1s probably felt that sensations of touch and 
sight might be experienced under certain emotional condityons 
without ‘‘ any Corporal Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh,” and 
that yet these sensations might witness to a very ‘‘ real Presence ”’ of 
the Lord. It 1s reasonable to think that God, desiring to asgure the 
disciples of the reality of the Lord’s victory and triumph, should 
have granted them not only to hear words from His mouth, but also 
to be aware of His presence among them by bodily sensations 
which were for them of a piece with their former knowledge of Him- 
He is able, that 1s, to manifest Himself to their touch and sight 
without Himself being in the body as in earlier days. He appeared 
in this way, but He can hardly (we think) have appeared to eat and 
drink with them. Why not? 

It is too gross; and the stories are easily accounted for—the 
Mass gave rise to them. But, suppose that, after all, ıt ıs true that 
the Lord all through His ministry did make a point of meals with 
His disciples, did institute the Eucharist, and that from the very 
first beginning onwards the tenderest associations of their Master 
were bound up with their meals with Him; that on such occasions 
He had made Himself one with them, given Himself to them, that 
so they had learnt to know Him more intimately and with less 
fear than any how else—then, granted an act of God at all in the 
Easter appearances, how can they not have included eating and 
drinking? Would they without this have been in any way 
adequate to their need? And as for ‘‘ grossness,”’ 1s the reality 
for Him behind this type of experience on the part of His disctples 
any more out of the reach of reason than the reality for Him behind 
the disciples’ experience of speech or of touch? 

It will be enough for some of us if the reality of the Lord’s 
presence in the upper room stands or falls with the reality of His 
presence in the Eucharist. 

Aftez all, the whole evidence for the ‘‘ reality ” of the Resurrec- 
tion rests more on Christian history than on the records. 

The Virgin-Birth. The difficulty of receiving the tradition of 
the Virgin-Birth is felt far more widely than the difficulty of 
accepting the Resurrection or the miracles of the Lord’s ministry. 
Indeed, the difficulty is felt so generally that many of those who 
are pledged to a recitation of the creeds shrink from discussing ıt 
with real candour. Many clergymen would rather not know what 
their congregations feel about it, for they feel unable to discuss 
their doubts. Some clergymen, like Mr. Thompson, reject tt 
publicly; more, probably, reject it in private. 

How does the case stand? Positions which, if not certain, 
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cannot be refuted are as follows-—St. Paul did not know of it; 
St. John ignored it; the picture which the Synoptists give of our 
Lérd’s *kinsfolk seems clearly to involve their ignorance of it, the 
naryative of St. Matthew cannot be harmonised with that of St. 
Luke, and whatever may be true of the latter contains elements 
that “are poetical rather than historical. Add to this the 
physiological inconceivability of virgin conception 

What remains to be urged against a negative conclusion? The 
incompatibility of the belief with the Gospel picture of our Lord’s 
family and their relations with Him was not felt by those who gave 
us the Gospels in their present form; the attempt to remove the 
virginity of Mary from the first two chapters of St Luke 1s the 
merest special pleading. More weighty ts the difficulty of account- 
ing for the growth of such a legend No one has ever shown that 
there was anything in the atmosphere of primitive Christendom 
to make its growth likely, the pagan legends are the very reason 
why such a legend in the Church of the first days ıs well nigh 
inconceivable. Then there ıs the absence of early traditions about 
Joseph, which 1s not wholly accounted for by his early death, if he 
was the father of Jesus, if there is anything to be said for the view 
that the opening chapters of St. Luke embody genuine tradition 
about Mary apart from the tradition of her virginity, it 1s very 
much to the point to urge that they should rather have contained 
traditions about Joseph, the father 1s so much more than the mother 
with the Jews, and ıt would have been about the Lord’s father that 
Christians would have asked. The physiological argument cannot 
be met on 1ts own ground at all, 1f the Holy Conception is true, ıt 
ıs a unique exception, and there 1s much to be said for those who 
urge that it detracts from the reality of the Lord’s humanity , ıt does 
make Him abnormal. 

If that were all there ıs to be said, very few believers ın the 
Virgin-Birth would be found. The reai reason why the belief 
survives 1s that the Church clings to the Maiden-Mother , she has 
done too much for the world to be given up, she 1s too real to be 
denied She sways Christendom as no Magna Mater ever swayed 
the world, just because she 1s maiden as well as mother her appeal 
is more universal, her power more uplifting and more winning. If 
she ıs dethroned, no one can take her place 

If the Virgin-Birth ıs a legend, we have to conclude either that 
the imfluence of Mary on Christendom could have been dispensed 
with, or that God has used what is not true as a foundation of true 
and gracious influence for twenty centuries—or, of course, that 
God does not come into ıt at all. And this 1s a very difficult posi- 
tion. I do not believe for a moment the first alternative, and the 
second as much as the third leaves me ın a Godless untverse. for 
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nothing ıs more certain than that 1f the Virgin-Birth 1s given up, 
the power of all that ıs coarse and rough and hard will be enor- 
mously increased. The Goth will spoil our inheritance. 

But before leaving this subject, what of the plea that a Christ, 
who has no natural father 1s not truly human, 1s not one with us? 
There 1s no sort of doubt that the common view of the unreality of 
our Lord’s manhood has drawn support from the doctrine, of the 
Virgin-Birth. But does not the plea build too much upon 
physiology? Take Genesis as it stands, or take any théory of 
evolution that you like, the ‘‘ first man ” cannot have entered the. 
world just as we do. And Jesus is the second Adam. The reality 
of His humanity 1s plain and complete enough from the record of 
the ministry and from the tradition of the Church from the 
beginning: ıt ıs humanity ın all its weakness and dependence and 
temptation. But 1f ıt was assumed at all by the Son of God, ıt 
may well have been assumed as exceptionally as ıt was exceptionally 
glorified, and that without ceasing to be all our own. 

The Miracles of the Mimstry.—The difficulties due to modern 
knowledge are far less serious here than ın relation to the Resurrec- 
tion or the Virgin-Birth. The miracles of the ministry do not come 
into the Creed. It 1s unfortunately true that that fact not only 
makes a decision less critical, but makes general agreement easier. 
There ıs not much room for vital argument here. Those who judge 
of the Old Testament miracles by scientific standards cannot refuse 
to treat the New Testament ın the same way : 1f orthodox theology 
may reject the miracles of Elijah and Elisha, ıt cannot be heretical 
to rationalise the miracles of the Gospels and the Acts That ts 
plain, but yet it 1s also plain that the scientific historian cannot 
dismiss the miracles of Jesus like the miracles of Elisha as obvious 
legend, and that for two solid reasons: the New Testament ts by 
centuries more primitive in relation to Jesus than Kings ın relation 
to Elisha; and there are the apocryphal gospels. Mr. Thompson 
does not mention the apocryphal gospels, but they must not be 
forgotten : they: show us what unadulterated legend made of Jesus. 

No, there ts “* something ın ” the Gospel tradition, as people say. 
There 1s the witness to One who not only spoke as never man 
spoke, but who when He did mighty signs and wonders—and He 
was no thaumaturgist—revealed in them a Power that was new to a 
world which had always had workers of ‘‘ miracles ” ın abundance. 
And it is that new element ın His works that makes the Christian 
count them miracle and it 1s an element that, as we have urged 
above, remains as much for us who by psychology or otherwise 
think we know the “‘ how”? as for earlier generations before the 
dawn of science. 

But you leave us with an abnormal Christ, some still urge. Mr. 
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Thompson feels this deeply and seriously. ‘‘ The notion that Jesus 
“worked miracles is quite as inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
““Incafnation as the idea that His body or His mind or His moral 
‘nature were not really human.” That convinces at first sight, 

*but further reflection suggests that in it lurks a fallacy—the fallacy 
that the ‘‘ exterhal ” 1s no sphere for God. A few pages further on 
we find Mr. Thompson saying that when God 1s revealed through 
a human life “ there need be nothing to appeal to the senses.” 
Has Mr. Thompson forgotten Poplar? The voice 1s suspiciously 
like the voice of the mere don. ° 

And what of the saints? Are they non-human too? Let there 
be legends about Jesus as there are legends of St. Francis, of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, of St. Catharine of Genoa;* let us 
grant, 1f you like, that the mental and bodily cures are the only 
part of the legend that are fact, and let us grant that science shows 
us the “how ” of the cures—and again we claim that we are not 
left with non-miraculous saints or a non-miraculous Lord we are 
not going to make “‘ miracle’? and ‘‘ sciertifically inexplicable ” 
synonymous. We can turn Mr. Thompson’s argument from 
hag tology the other way round without being uncritically credulous 
of every tradition that has come down to us. Only to a certain 
type of Protestant does Jesus stand alone, remote, abnormal we 
bless God not only for Him but for His Mother and the Saints. 

But criticism should not be the last word. Mr. Thompson’s book 
is one that should do much good. Honesty and reverence breathe 
in every page, and ın the principal things he ıs right. Here, for 
instance, 1s truth too little recognised and greatly needed. ‘‘ The 
“divinity of Christ ts not to be found elsewhere than in His 
“‘humanity.’’? That ıs far too much forgotten It was those who 
learnt to know Him as man that in that knowledge of Him found 
God. Right thinking about Him will always begin with the 
human: for the human we know and respond to. To begin with 
the definitions of theology is only too likely to make religion wholly 
unreal, or at the best an excrescence upon the rest of life. 

Nothing has been said about the “‘ ethics of conformity,” which 
ıs to many the chief point of interest ın connection with such a 
book as this. Those who stand for tradition are probably more 
nervous than they need be. No one 1s much more conservative 
than the average candidate for Holy Orders, and Mr. Thompson 
will he excommunicated nowhere more thoroughly than by Oxford 
undergraduates who adhere to the Church of England. The young 
need teachers who provoke thought. 

But may a clergyman of the Church of England reject miracles 


* Thompson, pp 2rgff, appendix on some Medieval Analogies ” 
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altogether? Are there more than two things worth saying on this 
issue? The Church should keep room within herself for évery 
honest investigator who desires to remain in her comfnunitn, 
some room that is, for the authorities ought to have power to move 
round pegs from square holes. The second point 1s this, that a 
Church which has accepted the Reformation, and which ehcour- 
aged her clergy as well as her lay members ın the revolution 
of thought that that involved, cannot be regarded as pledged to 
the stricter view of the ethics of conformity. If the formularies 
did not bar*the change from Papalism to Anglicanism, neither 
can they bar the change from Traditionalism to Modernisnf. 


DISCIPULUS. 


‘ i FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


PEACE IS WORSHIPPED: WAR IS WAGED. 


HILE a decided leaning towards pacifism and arbitration 
marks the theory of twentieth century politics, circumstance 
has been giving to war a decisive force ın international relations and 
a commanding place in popular interest. And each of these diver- 
gent tendencies ıs apparently gaining ın strength. Meanwhile, the 
world ıs gradually awaking to the disquieting truth that treaties 
and conventions are but paper iecords of friendly professions, not 
effective barriers to military aggression. In that respect, between 
theory and practice, promise and achievement, there yawns a chasm 
wider and deeper than ever before. And no way of bridging ıt 
has yet been devised. Public opinion has indeed been appealed 
to by pacifists and arbitrationists who, had they had but a grain of 
living faith ın their creed and a spark of real fire in their enthusi- 
asm, would long ago have removed the mountains of obstacles which 
still hide the goal from their sight. But, as there 1s no recognised 
code of international morality, neither is there anything that 
deserves the name of international public opinion. Every nation 
is quick to feel and prompt to stigmatise the acts of injustice, real 
or imaginary, which its neighbours commit, and ıs eager to go 
and do likewise the moment opportunity offers and self-interest 
weaves a powerful motive From these two strains of captiousness 
and egotism 1s twisted the thread on which the historian will string 
the political events of the century. 

Every nation thanks its God that it is not like unto that un- 
righteous people which at the moment is sinfully crossing swords 
with a we&ker brother. Hence loathing for the British and sym- 
pathy for the Boers; detestation of greedy France and admiration 
for gallant Morocco; contempt for the Japanese and pity for the 
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Coreans, execration of the Italians and brotherly love for the Turks 
and Arabs; tenderness for the despised Persians, and antipathy for 
the brutal Turks who invade Iranian territory in time ef peace. 
Noteworthy on the one hand 1s the sharp vision of all the by- 
standing peoples; they are painfully struck with the heinougnese 
of the offender’s wanton aggression, and on the other haad, the 
culprit’s delusion that his conduct 1s the outcome of charity, self- 
lessness, and burning zeal for peace. In this game of shafn ethics 
all nations are passionate players. They take their turn, it 1s a 
case of “ hodie mihi cras tibi.” The will invariably follows the 
power if seli-interest egg it on. . 


TURKEY AS VICTIM AND VICTIMISER. 


Turkey ıs a pıteous object-lesson ın the crooked ways of con- 
temporary politics, and the sympathies of all the world are accord- 
ingly with her. For she 1s doomed to play the part of lamb to that 
of wolf, acted now by one Great Power, now by another. This 
time her territory has been invaded ın the midst of profound peace. 
As her present Grand Vizier, Said Pasha, put it, ‘‘ Turkey has 
“been treated, not as a living organism, but as mere meat, to be 
“carved and hacked at the will of the butcher.” And insult was 
added to injury when she was unctuously exhorted, after the decree 
annexing Tripoli, to endorse the false statement that the ownership 
of that province had already passed over to her assailant. One’s 
fellow-feeling for the Turks 1s further enhanced by the gallant re- 
sistance they have offered to their enemy around Tripolis, Bengazi, 
and Derna. Heroism 1s the only word that properly expresses the 
military prowess and patriotic sentimentality of which they gave 
such touching proofs. These Moslems—Turks, Arabs, and 
Arabised Berbers—have not lost the secret of their former world- 
triumphs; there 1s something outside and above self-interest in 
which they have unbounded faith. They have “hitched their 
“wagon to a star.” 

But ıt is fair to remember that the Turkish victim of Italy is the 
victimiser of Persia. For some years past the Turks have been 
lawlessly doing in Iran what the Italians are brand-marked for 
perpetrating in Tripoli. In the midst of profound peace, and 
under pretext of brotherly love and guardianship, Turkey has 
invaded Pérsia, established her rule in various districts belgnging 
to the Shah, and forced the inhabitants first to pay for the creation 
of purely Ottoman schools, and then to send their sons thither 
And this policy of “ grab,” inaugurated during Persia’s inner 
troubles, and the consequent powerlessness of the Teheran Govern- 
ment to withstand aggression, 1s being carried out systematically, 
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in defiance of frequent and earnest remonstrances on the part of 
Russia and Great Britain. If the effects of this invasion were not 
mote grAndiose, the reason 1s to be sought ın the feeble attitude of 
those Great Powers who, content to utter a verbal protest against 
ferritorial larceny, would have condignly punished robbery on a 
large Scale. And now the tables are turned, and Turkey has to 
appear in the rôle of lamb and victim. This tragic fall has one 
good side; it will at least enable her to pick up sound ideas on the 
subjecteof justice, and look at ıt from the view-point both of the 
~wrong-doer and the wronged. It cannot be gainsaid that she now 
has good grounds for her pathetic appeal to the world’s sense of 
right and wrong; but that appeal would have come with still 
greater force 1f, before making ıt, she had restored the stolen pro- 
perty to Persia, and put herself right at least with her co- 
religionists. 


ITALIAN OPTIMISM. 


For Italy as well as for Turkey, and one may add for Germany, 
the war has been a disappointment. At the outset the Turks were 
taken by surprise and humbled. They resembled the foolish 
virgins in their listlessness. Their leading statesmen, the Grand 
Vizier, Hakki Pasha, and the War Minister, Mahmoud Shefket 
Pasha, had inexpugnable faith in Germany, who was to keep 
Italy’s hands off the African province, so they left their loins un- 
girded and let their lamps go out. And Germany might have 
kept her promise quite easily had not her Foreign Secretary, Herr 
von Kiderlen Waechter, plunged her into the African bog, and 
‘thus given hostages to his Italian ally. The Italo-Turkish war 
is one of the sleeping wild beasts awakened by the ‘‘ Panther ”’ 
off Agadir. It was overlooked among the ‘‘ sundries ’’ when the 
«cost of the Morocco adventure was being reckoned up.. 

To Italy the conquest of the African vilayet appeared easy and _ 
cheap. Tripol: ıs comparatively near the Peninsula, whereas 
from Turkey it ıs about twelve hundred miles distant, and 
separated by a sea which ıs now commanded by the powerful 
Italian squadron, and therefore closed to Ottoman transports. 
The garrison, almost adequate for effective defence during the 
reign of Abdul Hamid, had been reduced by the Young Turks to 
-a fewethousand soldiers bereft of their commander and without 
sufficient ammunition and war materials. To this forlorn con- 
tingent, therefore, no regular troops can be despatched. The 
.approaches’ from the sea were undefended by forts worthy of the 
name. It seemed unlikely that the Arabs and Berbers would stand 
‘by the Turks, because the two races hated each other, and also 
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because the Arabs had been bought over by the Italians. F 
remember the surprise expressed ın Rome last September on the 
eve of the war when, ın an interview with the editor of the Itahe, 
I gave it as my conviction that the resistance which the Italians 
would encounter would be formidable, despite, the race hatred 
between Arabs and Turks. This opinion was based not merely 
upon the knowledge that the Arabs often sell their country whereas 
they seldom deliver it, but also on the conviction that religious 
brotherhood would join what race animosity had parted, ànd that 
the struggle which was expected to take place between Italians on 
the one hand and Turks on the othér would really become a con- 
test of Christians against Mohammedans. And that ıs exactly 
what has happened. 

The Italians undertook this expedition with too light a heart. 
They intoned their anticipatory pans several notes too high. 
The phrase coined by the Italian officer who spoke of ‘ the 
‘“‘ triumphal march of the descendants of the Scipios ” was infelici- 
tous. It has since been changed into cruel irony by the tidings. 
received from Tripolis, Bengazi, and Derna The disembark- 
ment was a bloodless procedure, and gave rise to rosy anticipations. 
The few Turks, ill-clad and 1ll-fed, had, ıt was alleged, withdrawn 
into the interior, and the Arabs were welcoming Scipio’s 
descendants. In order to mark this welcome change, one of the 
Arab tribesmen was appointed Mayor of Tripolis. The Italian 
Governor-General was able at a brilliant reception to give the 
Consular corps the touching spectacle of grateful Arabs uttering 
a Tripolitan version of the Nunc Dimtths. The scene was 
idyllic, and a description of ıt was telegraphed to all the capitals 
of Europe. Since then the telegraph wires have been more spar- 
ingly used, while the Moslems have been having their innings. 
Those ill-clad, ill-fed Turks, led by their chiefs, who hurried over 
to them from Europe, and assisted by Arabs, for whom community 
of religious faith means more than diversity of race, have 
reappeared in the neighbourhood of the occupied towns, and giver 
practical proof of how they interpret devotion to Islam, which is as 
near as they can get to our love of country. They have more than 
maintained their ancient reputation for heroic valour and contempt 
of lıfe and death. 


THE ITALIAN ARMY. s 


Already the parched Afrıcan sands have drunk the blood of 
thousands of combatants, and Government contractors have 
pocketed millions of lire. The Italan treasury, which was welt 
filled at the outset of the war, is parting with ıts money at a faster 
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rate than was anticipated. And the war, we are told, ıs only 
begirning. Worse than all else, a blot has been announced on 
Italy’s scutcheon. Damning charges of savagery have been 
brought against the army. In my estimate of the Italian character 
there 1s no room for such a trait. Against proved facts, of course, 
no å priori testimonial holds good. But it ıs hardly too much to 
say that the dishonouring atrocities ascribed to the Italian army as 
a wholé have not been proven yet. That here and there some 
soldiers, maddened by the sight of their slain comrades, have got 
beyond control, and grossly violated the usages of, warfare, 1s 
possible, nay, unhappily, ıt seems to have occurred. Eye- 
witnesses have spoken whose stories are gruesome. But even such 
lamentable excesses, for which there 1s no justification, would not 
warrant the wholesale indictment brought against the Italian army 

The Italian army of to-day is perhaps the youngest military 
organisation in Europe. Last year two-years’ service was intro- 
duced in it. The increase ın the number of men which this 
measure brings with ıt has somewhat embarrassed the authorities, 
who do not yet dispose of an adequate sum for the purpose of 
training them. Other weak points noticed by military authorities 
are the insufficient number of well-educated young officers, with- 
out whose help the new system cannot be fruitfully applied. 
Under these circumstances, ıt ıs hardly too much to say that the 
Italian army 1s still in flux, and ıt would be cruel to give credit to 
dishonouring charges against it which should be levelled against 
frenzied soldiers running amok. 


THE MOSLEMS’ FORECAST OF THE WAR. 


The brillant exploits of the Moslems in Africa have raised 
the spirits of Mohammedans throughout the world, and are seem- 
ingly imparting adamantine hardness to Turkey’s resolve to 
decline peace overtures on any terms but the nominal retention of 
Tripol by the Sultan. I have discussed this subject with 
influential members of the Government and the Opposition with 
ex-Grand Viziers, Senators, and military men in high command. 
What they told me may be set forth as follows —“‘ Italy’s claim 
‘Cand her odd method of enforcing ıt were based on a miscalcula- 
“tion. She hoped that by springing the ultimatum on the Porte 
“and following ıt up with a naval and military campaign carefully 
‘* planned by the General Staff and diplomatically prepared for by 
‘the Minister of Foreign Affairs, she would cow the Turks who 
“ were already distracted by domestic feuds, and compel them to 
“sign away the African Vilayet. In this she was mistaken. True, 
“ Tripoli was inadequately defended, but then if it had had a 
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“ sufficient garrison there would have been no Italian expedition. 
‘“The troops ıt possesses, reinforced by the Arabs and Bérbers. 

“who are fired by the holy flame of Islam, will render the price 

‘of Italy’s success prohibitive.” 

“ Already the Italians have paid dearly in men and money for the 

“ coast-line, which ıs but the beginning of their work of cofiquest 
“ And even that ıs not yet theirs. If we persist in our attitude, the 
“ sacrifices which they have thus offered up to the Moloch of War 
‘must be multiplied tenfold. Can Italy stand the straine? Willi 
“the Italan people acquiesce ın this waste of blood and money? 
“ Must not the Cabinet fall and make way for a Goverfiment 
“ willing, if not to scuttle out of Africa, at least to assent to a 
“settlement which we could accept without loss of national 
** dignity?” 

‘“‘ The annexation of the Vilayet has been officially promulgated 
“by the King and the Consulta. That is a mere waste of words, 
“a clumsy effort to accomplish on paper with pen and ink what 
“should be done in the country with troops and guns. As Turkey 
“at the outset refused to recognise Italy’s claim to the province, 
‘“she now declines to recognise the contention that that claim has 
“been enforced. The country must first be occupied That is an 
“‘indisputable condition; and occupation like a blockade must 
‘be effective to be valid. Now Italy has not occupied Tripoli, 
“which covers an area about five times greater than the realm of 
“King Victor Emmanuel She has not even occupied the whole 
“‘ coast-line yet, which 1s 2,000 kilometres long. The capital city 
“ıs at present within range of the Turkish guns. Italian soldiers 
“ dare not venture to a distance of three miles into the interior Of 
“those who attempted it none have returned. The bodies of the 
‘slain lie unburied on the sands. The fear of pest 1s paralysing. 
“ Add to this the ravages of the cholera, which 1s carrying off 
“fifteen or twenty Arabs and perhaps some Italians daily, and 
““you can put together a picture calculated to discourage even a 
“veteran army; how much more a body of young, inexperienced 
“troops. We can wait. Time is on our side.” 


HOW TRIPOLI MIGHT BE OCCUPIED. 


“ The conquest of Tripoli under present conditions 1s an im- 
“possibility. Therefore, it 1s to our advantage to perpetuate 
i ‘those conditions of which the principal—of Italy’s own choosing— 
“1s the state of war between the two countries. That war can 
‘now be terminated only by a treaty of peace accepted by both 
<" belligerents. And that ıs not yet feasible. Italy refuses to 
‘ negotiate on any basis but that of annexation. Now annexation 
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“can be the result only of a military occupation by the enemy’s 
“troops and Moslem impotence to take ıt back. But there has not 
‘been an effective occupation yet, and there can be none for years 
“to come. Meanwhile, the hindrances which we can and will 
‘Tarse in the desert would increase the price which Italy must pay 
‘unti? ıt becomés prohibitive.” 
E When Turkey ıs asked to recognise the annexation without 
“‘ waiting for effective occupation, she ıs really being asked to 
“help the Italians to carry out their predatory scheme to rob 
“herself. And no nation would listen to such a proposal. Her 
“ difficulties render her desperate. For the fact is that Italy 
‘cannot hope, effectively, to occupy Tripoli during the campaign, 
“the obstacles being insurmountable. From ten to fifteen years 
“of steady work in peace time might perhaps solve the problem. 
‘During that period Italy, assuming that she had obtained 
‘economic sway or, at any rate, preponderance there, would tap 
“the resources of the country which are incomparably greater than 
“is commonly assumed. The seven harbours, Tripolis, Homs, 
‘‘ Misrata, Benghazi, Derna, Bomba, and Tobruk, might be trans- 
“formed into thriving places, as they were in olden times when 
‘“ Carthage, Greece, or Rome, ruled the land. The area whiclr 
“is fit for colonisation and capable of producing date palms, 
‘‘ olives, corn, cotton, indigo, vegetables, fruit, flowers, grapes, 
‘is, according to the most competent authorities, more extensive 
“than the whole German Empire. But railways, electric motors, 
‘* machinery, artesian wells, and, above all, labour and capital, are 
‘* necessary. They constitute the open sesame to material 
‘‘ prosperity. Had Italy gone to work thus systematically as the 
“ Japanese and Russians are proceeding ın Manchuria, the ques- 
‘tion of effective occupation might have received a different solu- 
‘tion. As things now are we take our stand on principles recog- 
“nsed by every Power, civilised or barbarous, that 1f you would 
‘‘expropriate your neighbour’s property you must at least seize 
“and keep it. You cannot, without becoming a laughing stock, 
“ content yourself with touching one end of ıt and calling out to the 
“owner to hand you the remainder. Italy wants us to assist her 
“to rob us. We refuse. Meanwhile we will strive to render her 
“scheme impossible.” 


° ITALY MUST WIN, BUT—— 


That 1s the view propounded with sharp definiteness by promi- 
nent statesrfen and politicians among the Turks. I may add, cate- 
gorically, that not all the Governments of the Great Powers dis- 
agree with it or disapprove ıt. But, personally, I am unable to 
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acquiesce 1n the absolute force of the arguments, or believe ın the 
immutability of the 1esolution of Ottoman statesmen. Theary 1s 
one thing and reality another. The fact is that Italy 1s not,the qnly 
sufferer by the state of warfare between the two countries. Turkey 
ts also a loser. True, from the costly work of transpofting 
thousands of troops to Tripoli and maintaining them theres she 1s 
dispensed; and that constitutes a big item in Italy’s war budget 
But the Ottoman Government has also to face considerable and 
constant outlay to order to supply the troops, regulars and volun- 
teers, who aye fighting for Islam with the wherewithal to live and 
carry on the struggle. Meanwhile, trade in the Empire 1s,stag- 
nant. The long credits accorded by Italian exporters to the Greek, 
Armenian, and Levantine firms have been stopped. Money is 
being taken from every kind of enterprise, and replaced in 
stockings or hidden ın holes under trees. Banks are suspending 
payment ‘The national credit may in the long run be involved tn 
the decline of private solvency. The Government will need a new 
loan, probably not later than March, and, so long as the war goes 
on, it will have to dispense with borrowed money, and confess ts 
inability to pay 1ts own functionaries, or else accept usurious and 
therefore humiliating terms. Now, these terms might be made to 
include acceptance of Italy’s offer to negotiate on the basis of 
annexation, for which ‘‘ public opinion’ in Turkey 1s fast ripen- 
ing. Again, ıt should not be forgotten that powerful dissolvent 
forces are silently at work in the Ottoman Empire, and nobody 
knows what the morrow may bring. Lastly, ıt should be borne ın 
mind that the neutral Powers are also losers by the war, and are 
therefore desirous of seeing peace concluded. Maritime insurance 
rates have gone up, commerce tn various parts of the Continent ts 
slack, some branches of industry there are wholly stagnant. This 
dislocation of trade and industry cannot be allowed to continue 
indefinitely , one of the two belligerents may be firmly pressed to 
make a compromise; and here the line of least resistance will pro- 
bably be followed. To force majeure the Committee of Union 
and Progress would yield with grace. 

Other considerations militate on the same side. Italy 1s engaged 
in a struggle which at bottom turns upon her very existence as a 
Great Power. She could very well have done without Tripoli had 
she not issued the ultimatum. But after that step she was con- 
fronted with the horns of a dangerous dilemma. If her young army 
failed to effect annexation, ıt is very doubtful whether she could 
keep her present place in the hierarchy of European States. There- 
fore she will make every conceivable sacrifice to realise her plans; 
and considering her status on the Continent, her specific weight 
as a Mediterranean Power, her intimacy with France, her incipient 
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and growing cordiality with Austria-Hungary and her long and firm 
friendship with Great Britain, there ıs no doubt in my mind that 
she wild have her way at last. But the cost may far exceed the 
heaviest estimates drawn up by the most pessimistic chiefs of the 
“War Department. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY, MOROCCO AND CONGO. 


The,Morocco dispute between France and Germany which for 
a time threatened to culminate ın a European war ıs happily settled 
oncemore. Twice previously 1: had become actual and acute, and 
on each occasion an arrangement was come to which removed ıt 
definitely from the sphere of burning topics. The present 
arrangement is also, one 1s glad to learn, no less “‘ final and satis- 
“‘ factory,” than the preceding one. The lines of the settlement are 
those which I sketched ın a former article. France remains mistress 
of the situation in the Shereefian realm. She wields the rıght of 
advising the Sultan, controlling the administration, supervising 
and conducting the finances, watching over and directing public 
works, and of effecting, when necessary, a military occupation of 
the country. All these rights may best be summarised ın the one 
word ‘‘ Protectorate.” France may henceforth ‘‘ protect ° Morocco, 
1f she will, and Germany will not interfere, because Germany has 
no political interests to further there. That ıs the old formula 
which was proposed and accepted ın 1905 and 1909. It then 
appeared reassuring to all concerned; and it appears equally re- 
assuring to-day, despite the fact that German public opinion, which 
was contented on former occasions, 1s utterly dissatisfied with this 
agreement. 

Germany has given up something in Morocco and gained much 
in the Congo. The economic privileges which were guaranteed 
her by the agreement ın 1909, and of which the Soc1été Marocaine 
de Travaux Publiques and Union des Mines Marocaines were 
visible tokens, will be continued. Henceforward, Germany will 
shift for herself there on a footing of equahty with all other peoples. 
In the Congo, on the other hand, she has obtained all that she 
wanted and, in particular, access to the two watercourses, the 
‘Congo and the Ubanghi. She will annex a stretch of territory 
there equal to about two-thirds of the area of France. This new 
possegsion bifurcates towards the River Congo by the Lobaı Valley 
and towards the mouth of the Alma. During the negotiations 
‘Germany strove to secure from France her right of pre-emption 
over the Bélgian Congo. According to M. Hanotaux, ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Germany, in thus unmasking a design which 
aims simultaneously at France, Belgium, and England, ‘*‘ has 
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“ stirred up alarm ın the heart of Europe For the first time for a 
‘century the neutrals and the weak feel themselves directly jeo- 
“* pardised.’’* The same statesman characterises the settlement as 
a solution which 1s neither just nor lasting, nor warranted by aught 
else than ‘‘ the impotent lassitude of those who devised ıt.” * His 
main objection is based on the fact that the boundaries ¿of the 
Morocco of which ıt ıs question in this third Franco-German agree- 
ment have not been defined, and on the alleged fact that ‘* French 

‘ interests are grievously impaired by this arrangement, while Ger- 

‘man interests do not fare much better.’ 

What ts certain 1s that France’s Congolese possessions are now 
severed ın two places by the new German territory, once for the 
space of three miles and once for the space of two miles. ‘‘ The 
“ French Congo,” cries M. Hanotaux, ‘‘ has its loins shattered 
“and its throat tightly gripped: it will perish by paralysis or 
“ strangulation.” } ‘‘ We possessed an empire,” he says with 
epigrammatical point; ‘‘ they have left us corridors.”’ 

M. Hanotaux’s views will come with a pessimistic ring to many 
of his moneymaking countrymen who have already resumed brisk 
business relations with Germany. And pessimism 1s a bad coun- 
sellor, especially in politics, where rock-firm faith is the one thing 
needful to fruitful work. An understanding, sincere, thorough, 
and lasting, 1s most desirable between Germany and France were 
it only ın order to make an end once for all of the fitful, but baleful, 
perturbations 1n all sections of cultural life which result from the 
frequent misunderstandings that mar the relations of the two 
countries. All Europe which suffers from their occasional jarring 
discord would benefit by their permanent frtendship, and in par- 
ticular Great Britain. The only condition necessary is that Ger- 
many should abandon her designs on the present constitution of 
the club of European States. Europeanism, as Talleyrand under- 
stood it, ıs still lingering on. It has been throttled, but not 
strangled. The States of Europe are all, so to say, members of 
a democratic club in the precincts of which they meet as equals. 
They have an Areopagus, but no master. To give that free and 
easy association the form of a school presided over by a bespec- 
tacled German pedant armed with a whip and animated by the 
combined spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, ıs a perspective galling” 
enough to kindle the wrath of the meekest. 


FLAWS IN THE THIRD AGREEMENT. ° 


The present Franco-German Agreement seems satisfactory 
enough as agreements go. It 1s based to a slight extent upon give 
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and take. “If it satisfies neither side entirely, ıt does away with 
most of their immediate grievances. Each one gains its main 
object, and sacrifices the minor aims. The one condition necessary 
to make ıt an adequate solution of irksome problems ıs that ıt be 
eloyally observed. The agreement of February gth, 1909, was 
essentially the same—so far as Morocco ıs concerned—as that of 
November, 1911. Germany then disclaimed all political interests 
in the*dominions of the Sultan. That agreement was signed by 
Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, the Minister who has also signed 
the present accord. It brought him the historic gift of Sévres 
porcelain from the President of the Republic. Yet ıt lasted less 
than two years and a half. Why was it torn up? ‘‘ For excellent 
“ reasons,” says the German press. ‘‘ On the flimsiest of pretexts,”’ 
cry French politicians. ‘‘ Without adequate grounds,” says 
European public opinion. The outsider who endeavours to hold 
the balance evenly between the parties cannot blink the fact that 
equally strong grounds can be advanced for repudiating the 
stipulations of the convention just concluded. Take the question 
put by M. Hanotaux. Which Morocco does the settlement refer 
to? Is the Morocco of Germany identical with the Morocco which 
was present to the mind of M. Jules Cambon, and are the two 
identical with the Sultan’s dominions, or do they extend beyond? 
Again, the first clause of the present treaty confers upon 
France the right of introducing reforms—admunustrative, judicial, 
economic, financial, and military—of which the Moorish State has 
need ‘‘ for the good Government of the Empire.” This proviso 
may become a source of disputes as bitter as the last, unless 
Germany has really given up her designs ın Europe. The best 
treaty ıs worthless if the parties to ıt are not resolved to observe tt, 
and the very worst ıs good if they abide by its spirit. It 1s fair 
to remark, however, that this treaty differs from all previous 
agreements in this, that a certain explanatory correspondence 
between M. Jules Cambon and the German Minister accompanies 
it, which will have the same binding forcé as the express stipula- 
tions. And in this exchange of views it ıs laid down that all disputes 
which may arise about the interpretation of the treaty shall be 
submitted to arbitration. This ıs a most important concession to 
the peace spimt. But again one must emphasise the fact that the 
agreement will be helpful only if ıt be more loyally observed than 
is the custom nowadays. 

To-day, public opinion ts unfavourable to the treaty. As that 
mood is natural and may be intensified by time, it 1s not unreason- 
able to suppose that public opinton would support a Minister who 
should fasten on some act of the French Government ın Morocco, 
to demand a fresh revision of its stipulations ‘‘ in the interests of 
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““ peace,” always provided that his methods are defter than those 
of Herr von Kiderlen. Public opinion ın the Fatherland approved 
Herr von Kiderlen when he despatched the ‘‘ Panther’ to 
Moroccan waters. Yet all Europe was on the other side. The 
same thing may happen again, seeing that the same men are” stsl 
an power and the same ends are being still pursued. è 


GERMANY STILL DISSATISFIED. . 


It has been alleged that the German Minister when he sent a war- 
ship to Agadir was moved by a desire to provoke hostilities. , This 
belief ıs at once gratuitous, and might have proved mischievous. 
Herr von Kiderlen could not have tried to bring about war were 
it only because the Kaiser had set his face against bloodshed for 
Morocco, and without Wilhelm’s approbation no war party and 
no Minister can drive the country into hostilities. Whether, as 
many diplomatists affirm, the German Minister fancied that his 
country’s flag would be allowed permanently to fly over a stretch 
of territory ın South Morocco, ıs dubious. Among politicians of 
mark ıt was a matter of common knowledge that Germany would 
not be allowed to annex any part of that country and would, if 
needs were, be hindered by force. At the same time, however, one 
has to confess that Germany was misinformed about subjects of 
general interest and common knowledge to a degree that may well 
seem incredible. From London, for example, assurances were 
received at the Wilhelmstrasse that Great Britain would brook with 
ostentatious resignation and covert schadenfreude the heavy 
pressure which Germany was preparing to put upon France. 
Accordingly, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech came to the politicians of 
Berlin like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. To the accompani- 
ment of cradle songs of approbation from London, the Kaiser is 
said to have been rocked asleep on his historic voyage from Lisbon 
to Tangiers in March, 1905, and then to have been roused from 
blissful slumbers by the shrill cries of alarm on the banks of the 
‘Thames, the Seine, and the Neva. Despite the telegraph and the 
telephone the scope of Ambassadorual activity 1s almost as extensive 
to-day as ever ıt was. A glance at the political chess-board ın 
Constantinople enables one to recognise that painful truth—much 
more painful to Great Britain than to any other of the Great 
Powers. Under these circumstances it 1s not easy to divine how 
well or ill-informed the German Foreign Minister was before he 
took action upon which the peace of Europe might directly depend. 
It seems fair to conclude, however, from his opening move, from 
the seconding given to him by the German Press, and from the 
manner in which he conducted the negotiations, that he hoped and 
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strove for much more than he has now harvested in. Wall he not 
Strive again ? 

If in the beginning Herr von Kiderlen had wanted for his country 
nothing more than he netted at the finish, he would hardly have 
preluded his diplomatic campaign with such sounding of loud 
timbrels and beating of drums that Europe took ıt for the barbarous 
music of war. He would certainly have had no motive for the 
strangé escapade of Agadir. Normal people do not use a sledge- 
hammey to annihilate a midge, nor do they waste time and energy 
in battering in an open door. é 


CHIVALRY AND SHABBINESS. 


No Foreign Minister with an average sense of responsibility 
would have jeopardised the peace of Europe for the sake of obtain- 
ing by violence what was already being proffered as a pledge of 
good-will; and France had signified her readiness to cede territory 
in the Congo, and she would have given ıt quite as graciously as 
her President had given the piece of Sévres to Herr von Kiderlen 
Waechter. In fact, 1t was M. Jules Cambon himself who had 
broached the matter to Herr von Kiderlen as far back as 1908. It 
was not accepted for a reason which all right-minded men will 
appreciate. ‘‘ We cannot,” the German Minister very properly 
said, ‘‘ we cannot barter Morocco’s rights for territory, or indeed 
‘for anything else. Honour obliges us to respect the independence 
“and maintain the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions; and we 
‘are firmly determined to obey the dictates of honour. His Majesty 
““ the Kaiser publicly announced his resolve to consider Morocco as 
“‘an independent State, to evince his friendship for her Sultan 
“whom he regards as an independent monarch, and to negotiate 
“ directly with him ; and Germany’s plighted word 1s, as you know, 
“as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians.” To this 
chivalrous declaration there was, there could be, no answer. 

That was in 1908. This year Germany’s attitude was different. 
She had shifted her standpoint in the meantime. She now 
envisaged the situation from a political angle of survey, and 
announced her determination to make over Morocco and the Sultan 
to France for a good qud pro quo, but added that 1f the price 
offered were not high enough, she would insist on the independence 
of the Shereefian Kingdom and its Sultan, and uphold staunchly 
the sacredness of the treaty of Algeciras and the Convention of 
1909. Consequently, a good price was what she was striving after 
on this occasion, and therefore a better one than the territory which 
M. Cambon could be expected to offer. With a view to getting 
that, Herr von Kiderlen had to act as though he had forgotten the 
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praise and the Sévres porcelain which the Convention of 1909 had 
brought him, and had forgotten the Convention itself. Judging 
by subsequent events, he might have called them to mind with 
profit to himself and his Fatherland. 


THE MOST MOMENTOUS EVENT FOR ‘t,o00 YEARS. 


Among the portents which are beginning to disturb the*watch- 
men of the world none 1s so alarming as the ferment in Ching. For 
it ıs not merely a national awaking, ıt 1s a cosmic upheaval. The 
sluices of the political and social deeps are being opened to swallow 
up or to purge the world of Western culture. Only the few can 
as yet realise the extent to which the needs and interests and 
strivings of that quaint people are interwoven at their unseen roots 
with the welfare of the rest of mankind. While the man who 
would read as he runs 1s curious to know whether the rising was 
caused by the nationalisation of certain railways or by the local 
dearth of food, the philosopher discerns tokens of the elements 
of volcanic eruption and confidently looks for seismic manifesta- 
tions ten thousand miles away. The real issues raised by the 
Chinese Revolution will appear clear cut and formidable before 
the present generation has vanished. 

What has caused this sudden surging and swaying of a seething 
mass of 480 million beings who for thousands of years have lived 
a life of which Westerns can have no adequate conception? 
Many authorities tell us that it was the expropriation by the State 
of the Szechuan-Hankow and Hankow-Canton trunk railway 
lines, and the consequent heavy financial losses inflicted on the 
notabilities of several provinces. Others ascribe the insurrection 
to smouldering disaffection fanned into flame by the musery 
occasioned by the famine. Many set ıt down to a cleverly organised 
conspiracy of radical reformers trained by Western socialists. But 
none of these accounts satisfies me. I have travelled in China and 
had intercourse with statesmen like Li Hung Chang, with secret 
society men, and humdrum types of people who live, and thrive, 
and die, and are followed by other similar generations, just like 
the leaves of a tree. And the impressions which I carried away 
then, and have since renewed, of men and things Chinese are 1n- 
compatible with those superficial accounts of the most far-reaching 
social and political phenomenon of the last thousand years, 


CAUSES OF THE CHINESE UPHEAVAL. 


The insurrection 1s not the effect of any single cause. It is the 
outcome of a complex set of conditions, some of which are poles 
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apart from each other. Political, social, racial, personal forces 
have,all played a part in ıt, all converging towards the same point. 
Maferial want which pressed heavily upon large sections of the 
population of the central provinces attuned the people to a revolu- 
éronary mood. The annihilation of the poppy plantations ın 
Szechwan, an exeellent measure in itself, but marred by 1ts ruinous 
suddenness, reduced thousands from comfort or competency to 
poverty, no compensation being given or offered to anyone. 
Politicians, fresh from Europe or America, and eager for rapid and 
thorough change, with an imperfect knowledge of their own people 
and a defective sense of measure, preached revolutionary doctrines 
and made zealous proselytes wherever they preached. Profes- 
sional reformers prepared the soil. One of the best known among 
them is Dr. Sun-yat-sen, who resided ın Singapore and edited an 
influential Press organ which was regularly smuggled into China. 
Another 1s Kang-yu-we1, the Mazzini of the Far East and mentor 
of the late unfortunate Emperor, whose reform plans were ruined 
by haste and tactlessness. Kang-yu-we1 escaped with his bare 
life, but all his family were seized and put to death. A third 1s 
Yuan-shi-ka1, the cautious political equilibrist, the Blondel of 
Chinese politics who many times risked everything including his 
head, never lost anything, not even his prestige, nor ever failed to 
keep on the winning side. Those men and measures contributed 
to a result which has been shaping itself for several years. 

The first powerful impetus to self-reform came from Japan. Her 
scheme, which seemed at first chimerical and then suicidal, scored 
a brilliant success. She adopted the arts and learned the sciences 
of the West without swerving ın her devotion to the political 1deals 
of the East But she used them as the woodman employs the 
branch of the tree, to make a handle for the axe with which he cuts 
it down. Her power of assimilation was greater, or her effort was 
more strenuous, than those of Russia and Turkey, for she soon 
won her way to the foreground of almost every sphere of science 
and art, and when the collision came between her and the Slav 
people she worsted them. All the East at once woke up to the 
necessity of reconsidering their position and entering the lists for 
the race towards Western culture. Yuan-shi-kai, the disciple 
of Li Hung Chang, was among the first Chinese politicians to 
advocate root-reform. Another was Kang-yu-wei, who lived 
and worked in the noble visions of the social and moral 
idealist; and the late Emperor, a young man of good intentions, 
slackness of mind and imperfectly fashioned will, drank in the 
words of these advisers, and toyed with the grandiose experiment 
until the day the Dowager Empress slapped his cheek and withered 
him. 
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HUNGER AND HATRED AS REVOLUTIONARY 
LEVERS. 


° e 

The Dowager Empress, whose intuitive powers were genial,.and 
whose courage in forming pregnant resolves was heroic, soon 
grasped the necessity for thorough regeneration; and in 1905 she 
charged Yuan-shi-ka: with the preparation of the ways and.means. 
One of her first acts was to abolish torture, and to allow the Chinese 
to intermarry with the Mandchus; parallel with this she had®chools 
opened by tite hundred. for the defence of the Empire she formed 
the nucleus of an army organised and drilled in European fashion, 
which now numbers 150,000 men. These and other changes for 
the better, none of which went to the root of things, were effected 
during the remaining few years of that remarkable woman’s life. 
To her successor she bequeathed a plan of national reform which 
was at once comprehensive, adequate, and carefully adjusted. It 
included the substitution of a Parliamentary for the absolute 
régime, the abolition of race privilege, and the establishment of 
equality among all the peoples of the Empire. The scheme was 
grandiose, the foresight which ıt betokened was almost prophetic; 
but it had one fatal flaw : ıt came too late. : 

Hunger and hatred have supplied the motive power for most of 
the revolutions that break the sameness of Chinese history, and 
the recent political innovations contributed to produce both. 
Reforms cost money even in the Celestial Empire, and that involves 
fresh taxation. Popular logic, however, ascribed the additional 
burden to the greed of the Government, not to the idealism of the 
reformers; and the aggrieved citizens enlisted ın the ranks of the 
disaffected. The same effect 1s also due to another cause. The 
new wind swept away many of the Chinaman’s old-world theortes 
of men and things, of past and future, of lıfe and death, and ın 
especial of the relationship between parents and children. From 
the modern schools, too, Confuctanism, on which the Empire 
had rested for thousanes of years, was being driven out, and 
Europeanism, with irs heresies and tts anarchist tendencies, was 
taking its place. The twilight of the old gods had begun, and only 
vague, grim shapes, more like devils than deities, grew dis- 
cernible in the dusk. Oddly enough, for this direct outcome of the 
modern spirit the Government and the dynasty are also held 
answerable; and against such a powerful system the individual 
can accomplish, can attempt, nothing. Only as the unit of a 
compact organisation, as the soldier of an army, sworn to over- 
throw the hateful dynasty which allowed such things, can he ease 
his troubled conscience. So all these malcontents whose quarrel 
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is at the bottom with the reformers, join secret societies whose aim 
1s anti-dynastic. 


CHINAMAN VERSUS MANDCHU. 

° The dynasty,in China is hated mainly because it is of the 
Mandchu, the conquering race, which treats the natives as though 
they were beings of another and inferior species; and this hatred 
furnishes a motive for rebellion almost as powerful as hunger. 
Hatred? of the Mandchu may be said without exaggeration to con- 
tribute the most puissant stimulus to the insurgents of to-day ; it is 
the common denominator of many different numerators. 

The coarse, rough-and-ready Mandchu, who bears much the 
same relation to the native that the Turk does to the Greek, only 
that he ıs immeasurably less chivalrous, conquered the over- 
civilised Chinese over two and a half centuries ago, and since then 
he has forgotten nothing but his native language and his whilom 
military skill, and has learned nothing but the Chinese tongue. 
The eighteen million Mandchus scattered over the land, of whom 
there are 60,000 ın Peking, still feel their superiority over the 480 
million natives, and make the latter realise ıt painfully at every 
hand’s turn. For the Mandchus are privileged. Fallen though 
they be from their high estate, they are the conquerors still. Most 
of the lucrative posts ın the Empıre are reserved for them—the 
exceptions merely serving to prove the rule. They are the salt 
of the earth. They possess their own tribunals. Every official 
document must be translated into Mandchu. No China man or 
woman might until three or four years ago aspire to a spouse of 
the higher race. Flogging and other dishonouring punishments 
to which the Chinaman 1s liable may never be inflicted on the body 
of any member of the superior nation. For their material well- 
being, also, the Government feels itself morally bound to take 
thought. Hence every Mandchu has a right to a ration of rice 
daily, and to a small yearly pension from the State! 

That the Chinese look askant on these drones ın the beehive 1s 
natural. If they could, they would annihilate them at one fell 
stroke. Fierce outbursts of national anger have been fairly frequent 
since the conquest, especially in the South, and if superhuman 
courage could have insured success, the Mandchus would have 
been driven from the country or extirpated, root and branch, 
generations ago. But discipline and financial resources have 
always won the upper hand, and every rebellion was drowned in 
blood! The new age, however, has brought new conditions. The 
elements of the Chinese nation transformed into a huge democracy 
cannot coalesce without real equality. Convinced of this, the fate 
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Dowager Empress favoured the abolition of the Mandchu pyivi- 
leges, and died bequeathing this together with other herculean 
labours to her successor. 


THE PRINCE REGENT NOT TO BLAME. ° 


It 1s easy to criticise a Government and to justify a revolt, 
especially 1f the revolt has become a successful revolution ; and the 
Prince Regent who governs ın the name of the baby Emperor has 
been severely blamed for sins of omission and commission. J am 
unable to endorse this verdict. Judging by his public acts he has 
moved steadily in the direction of reform, and as rapidly as circum- 
stances permitted. But he had to exercise caution. One must cut 
the canal before letting ın the water of the ocean. Since the death 
of the Dowager Empress, China has advanced with gigantic strides. 
Schools, railways, newspapers, provincial assemblies all testify to 
the Prince’s readiness to recognise frankly the requirements of the 
moment, and to do his utmost to satisfy them; and more than this 
one cannot reasonably demand. He even yielded to popular 
clamour, and shortened by two years the interval that was to have 
elapsed before a national Parliament was convoked. 

Among the mistakes made by the Regent his dismissal of the 
statesman, Yuan-shi-kai, is reckoned the gravest. In this judg- 
ment I am unable to concur. Yuan-shi-ka1 1s undoubtedly a clever 
politician and a resourceful administrator, but his recorded public 
acts have never been fully harmonised with the moral equipment 
which is indispensable to a great and patriotic statesman; and 
with the Regent’s motives for dismissing him the world 1s un- 
acquainted. To my thinking, the cardinal error of the present 
Government consists ın its attitude towards the Mandchus. Instead 
of doing away with their privileges and assimilating them to the 
Chinese, as the ex-Dowager Empress recommended, the measures 
adopted by the Regent tended to strengthen their caste organisa- 
tion; and he made himself and the dynasty odious by organising 
a bodyguard of picked Mandchu soldiers. 

The overthrow of the dynasty, which, since the conquest ın the 
XVIIth Century, has never been generally popular, is now become 
the one aim and object for the revolutionary movement. At no 
time has the monarch in China been worshipped for himself alone, 
or in virtue of his birth. He has, it ıs true, always been regarded 
as the Son of Heaven. But if Father Heaven should turn away 
from his son and reveal the fact by means of famine, drought, 
floods, or other national calamity, then the nation may rise up 
and drag him from the throne. For the nation ıs that which 
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remains constant; the monarch passes like a cloud. This rela- 
tion between the two has been graphically put by Chinese sages 
in the following sentence: ‘‘ Water remains always water, even 
“though it be void of fish; but the fish without water, dies.” 
Sevéral national calamities such as inundations, drought, famine, 
have ef late revealed the wrath of Father Heaven against his son. 
And the dynasty ıs now in danger. In Szechuan, where the insur- 
rection*began, there has for generations been a headstrong antt- 
dynastig current. In Canton and in the Southern provinces 
generally the anti-Mandchu spirit has been rife ever since the 
conquest, and at present one may truly say that the Chinese nation 
is awaking from the torpor of ages and 1s about to assert itself 
against the decadent Mandchu conqueror. 

The present movement 1s becoming more and more nationalistic. 
It ıs the resultant of two forces, a reaction against the Mandchu 
domination at home and a reaction against the encroachments 
of foreigners from the West. Envisaged from this point of view 
it bears a certain likeness to the Young Turkish revolution at the 
outset. The forces which swept away the authorities at Wuchang, 
Hankow, and other places were subterranean. Dissatisfaction 
with the State for nationalising the railways was merely the 
occasion. The central provinces have for a considerable time been 
honeycombed with secret societies such as that of the “Red 
“Lamp,” the ‘‘ Big Knife,’’* the ‘‘ Ko-min-tan,”’ &c. Hankow was 
a hotbed of latent revolutionists forming a numerous organisa- 
tion with branches in various places, and anxiously awaiting the 
auspicious moment to rise and deal the deadly blow. This society 
was sustained by revolutionary literature imported from abroad 
such as the newpaper Kun-hsin-pao, edited by Dr. Sun-yat-sen, 
and the Kwo-tena-pao edited by Kang-yu-wei, and the 
Bhun-tuo-yi-pao which appears in Hong-Kong. 

Szechuan was the scene of the outbreak. The movement soon 
spread to Hu-peh on the middle Yang-tse. As in Turkey, the 
troops made common cause with the revolutionists against the 
Mandchus, and against the dynasty and its eunuch rule. With- 
out, or rather against, the will of the army a revolution would have 
been impossible. Wuchang, a thriving city, and Hanyang, con- 
taining China’s greatest arsenal, were seized by the insurgents 
under the leadership of Lu Yu-tan. The triumphant rebels are 
now advancing against Peking, and by anticipation the Republic 
has already been proclaimed with Sun-yat-sen as its first President. 

Although essentially anti-foréign the present movement 1s 
directed exclusively against the Mandchus by the Chinese. Other 
foreigners, therefore, have nothing to fear from it. On the con- 
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trary, they are being carefully protected by the insurgent chiefs 
who have given themselves pains to render them services. it 1s 
understood that several wealthy merchants in Canton and other 
cities contributed generously to the revolutionary coffers, and 
stipulated that the foreigners should not be molested and thate 
property should be respected. The object of the rebelseis to 
modernise the country, to develop its resources, to win for ıt a place 
in the vanguard of nations, and for these purposes they must first 
drive out the Mandchus and then call in foreigners to assist them. 
The Boxer movement, on the contrary, was directed by Mandchus 
against foreigners generally and for the benefit of the dynastye 

The present upheaval is, to my thinking, the most momentous 
event that has happened since the coming of the Goths and 
Vandals. It connotes the awakening of Asia, the advent of a giant 
among nations, the letting loose of a tremendous force with the 
properties of which the world is but imperfectly acquainted. What- 
ever else it may create or destroy, 1t will cut deep into the life of all 
civilised nations, and will incidentally open new markets to their 
produce and manufactures and confront them with the most formid- 
able commercial and industrial rivals they have ever had. 


Bete Ditton. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


hee question as to the proper use of public libraries ıs much ın 
the mind of educationalists at the present tıme. The problem 
of the education of the people clamours ever more urgently for 
solution. There never was an age ın which the need for a thinking 
electorate has been more obvious. We are ın the midst of an age 
of change, and the direction of change depends upon the thinking 
capacity of the people. If to-day the people are left to the untender 
mercy of immature thought, or ill-balanced thought, our dangers 
are greater than in the days of popular ignorance when nations 
were led like sheep by great leaders. If, on the other hand, the 
people as a whole attain to mature and well-balanced thought, then 
great leaders will arise, representing and directing the thinking 
power behind them, with social results hitherto undreamed of in 
the history of nations. It 1s for this reason that national education 
at this juncture of time ıs so all-important, and the inspired dıs- 
content of so many modern educationalists so admirable. 

In the sixty years or so since the old Universities.of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge began their modern attempt to bring 
once more the University standard—the notion of the Studium 
Generale—into national life, there has been an absolute furore 
of educational effort throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. On a gigantic scale we have experimented with 
an eVer-increasing multitude of children until to-day some 
six million boys and girls are in hourly preparation for their 
work in the New Age. Probably there have never been 
sixty years * of experiment made notable by so much fervour and 
so many mistakes. Some of the mistakes have been of the kind 
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that make the angels weep: the cul de sac ‘‘ higher elementary ”” 
education which happily passed into the limbo of forgotten things 
some ten years ago; the one-sided scientific education fhat was 
regarded as the necessary machinery for extracting, as logs are 
extracted from a mud heap, specimens of genius from the ‘“sub- 
“ merged tenth,” and thus increasing the povesty of that class; 
the differentiation of schools into Primary and Secondary Schools— 
a totally false notion for which we have to thank France, but 
happily a notion that ıs passing away as we are coming to realise 
that education means an outfit for life, and must be mate to fit’ 
the capacity’ and the potential powers of each pupil. It 1g this 
sense of the meaning and possibilities of education, reinforced by 
the minute study of pedagogy and the psychology of education 
now in progress, that 1s giving a new efficiency to the County 
Schools of all grades, and, above all, to the new Universities and 
University Colleges that are at last to be found ın almost every 
part of the land. The University 1s once more resuming its own. 
In the Middle Ages 1t was the Mecca of every true student, rich or 
poor, and was the throbbing heart of national culture. To-day, 
the long interregnum of unarticulated education 1s over. The 
University is again in touch with the schools of the people; it 1s 
reacting on the curriculum, the tone, the imagination of the 
schools; it is demanding a thoroughness of outfit, an enthusiasm 
of purpose, that has for centuries been absent from the schools of 
the country; it is maintaining its essential nature as a Studium 
Generale, a place where all the subjects of learning can be pursued 
in all their ramifications. 

But ın the nature of things the University cannot be ın immediate 
touch with the Elementary Schools, and it is for this reason, if 
for no other reason, that schools restricted to the teaching of 
elementary subjects should be abolished. In the endowed schools 
of to-day we have children of all ages ranging from eight 
to the age of eighteen years. Side by side with these schools we 
have schools (ın which the bulk of the children of the country are 
educated) where the pupils vary in age from five years (or younger) 
to fourteen years, or possibly fifteen years. The evil of this 1s 
that the Elementary School has not got the note of University 
culture that runs through an endowed Secondary School from end 
to end. The younger children of the Elementary School have no 
great sixth form to look up to; no peaks that stretch in continuous 
waves of colour from the low levels of greenest youth to thé noble 
and yet accessible snowline. The loss ıs incalculable, and there 1s 
absolutely no reason why it should be incurred. The distinction 
between Elementary and Secondary Schools could be abolished by 
a stroke of the pen so to speak; it is purely artificial and entirely 
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harmful. In great Secondaı y Schools, slowly building up great 
school traditions, adequate and ample provision could be made for 
the speçial teaching of those who must needs leave school early or- 
who are to be transferred to institutions for special technical frain-. 
angs, while in fact the age limit for leaving could and would be- 
simulganeously raised so that no boy or girl would be allowed to 
leave school till the age of sixteen was attained. Wales 1s already 
absolutely ripe for this great change. All that ıs now done and more, 
much more, could be done if the distinction between Elementary 
and Secondary Schools were abolished, and Preparatory Schools. 
for children up to the age of eight years were created.” Preparatory 
Schools are necessary; and they would be preparatory for all: 
children, and not, like the present Elementary Schools, preparatory 
for only a minute number. If this change were to come, as indeed 
come it must when a really legislative mind appears at the head. 
of English educational affairs, then every child in the country 
would in some form or another have during his or her school life 
the University atmosphere through at least seven years of school, 
life. To anyone with any imagination ıt will be readily seen what 
this means. Education will no longer be a limited thing; ıt will 
from the first reveal to the child infinite possibilities. To a child 
to-day who goes to a great Public School, or even to a competent 
Secondary School, there 1s from the first around him or her the 
glamour of the University deal, the noble incentive of higher- 
things, the presence of perhaps inaccessible but always visible- 
heights. To a child in an Elementary School there is no such 
incentive, ideal, or vision. His or her imagination is limited to- 
dim reality, to the possible hope of a scholarship to a Secondary- 
School, and the small social advantages that this involves. Sweep: 
away the present artificial distinction of “elementary” and 
“ secondary,” and every child will have the nobler vision always. 
in view. 

Tt 1s at this point that the incalculable value of public libraries. 
comes in. The library idea which was very largely due to that 
great man Mr. Ewart, was ın its origin a purely educational tdea. 
associated, since the year 1845, with museums, art galleries, and’ 
art and science schools. That educational notion has been, ın the 
sixty years that have elapsed since the first Libraries Act, largely 
forgotten though ın the last ten years very many devoted librarians 
have held it fully in mind. However, the multiplication of 
libraries in England and Scotland and Ireland (where, by an Act 
of 1gor, libraries can be held in the school houses) steadily and 
doggedly accompanied the growth of educational machinery. At 
one point—the provision of art and science schools—the movement 
was and ıs in touch with the Central Educational Authority. 
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If the schools and their rulers have neglected the libraries, the 
same cannot be said of the librarians as a class. With steady 
determination they have in numberless towns built upe—despite 
‘the drain on their resources for the often harmful and unnecessary 
novel—libraries that are, ın the strictest sense of the word, Univer 
sity libraries full of books—ancient and modern—of the pro- 
foundest value. Moreover, the Government as well as the rates 
have assisted them; many of these libraries are provided With the 
priceless publications of the Record Office, thus placing at the , 
disposal of the student much of the material necessary for historical 
post-graduate work. The public libraries are ready to take their 
part in the great educational system when that system 1s itself 
ready for them. It would be ungrateful to overlook the work 
that they have already done. To the earnest student they have 
jong offered the specialised books that are withheld by their cost 
from his private library, while to the general lover of culture they 
have given the works of literature and art that illustrate our 
‘highest standards of beauty and thought. Moreover, within the 
last few years, the original purpose of the public library has be- 
come, in a measure, opeiative. It 1s now possible for classes 
to be held in the library during school hours; lectures on the 
uses of a library are often available, while in some cases little 
‘branch libraries are to be found in the various schools of the 
‘brary area. All this 1s excellent, but ıt does not fulfil the more 
general uses, what may be called the University uses, of a great 
‘local library. 

So soon as we have an educational system that gives the children 
the wider outlook referred to in this paper, then the library will 
come to have a new meaning in its relations both to schools 
and to Universities. It will, indeed, be specialised for this 
‘purpose as the libraries of the Middle Ages were specialised. 
The child who has to leave school without passing on to the Uni- 
versity will nevertheless have a Stud:wm Generale at his door, 
the use of which has been made familiar to him in the course 
of his school life. He will know the value and the true use 
«of a public library, and will make it his university of letters. The 
“public library must become the private library, so to speak, of 
the user since he, familiar with it from his childhood, will have 
‘some real influence in its growth. The library will come to 
reflect, in the truest sense, the intellectual personality of the area 
‘that it serves and it will also serve as the perpetual bond of 
union between the town and the University. 

But this will hardly take place until the public libraty becomes 
“intimately associated with the Board of Education. Already some 
“libraries are under the control of a local body which is also the 
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local Education Authority. This principle should be enlarged. 
The present powers of the Local Government Board with respect 
to public libraries should be transferred to the Board of Education 
with such additional powers as would enable the Board to throw 
eipdn the libraries definite educational functions ın return for 
grans. This. principle, as has been seen, already exists in 
embryo, and 1s capable of ready and rapid development. When 
this 1s’: done we may anticipate a great advance ın the University 
influence on English national education. That influence will not 
only make for great efficiency in special branches, of pure and 
appked thought, but will extend throughout our educational 
system an atmosphere of culture in the deepest and noblest sense 
of that term and will thus do much to enlarge the whole conception 
of education as a factor in social problems. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS. 
GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY * 


No one could doubt, on laying down this book, that Mr. 
Trevelyan is a true historian The work 1s a work of art, as well 
as of science. The mind of the artist brings home by a thousand 
subtle touches, that create an atmosphere of their own, something 
of the sadness of success and completion. An autumnal note— 
the richness of harvest and the nearness of winter—pervades the 
book. It is not the Garibaldi of South America, the Garibaldi 
who defended Rome, nor even the man who led the Thousand that 
moves before us. The mad joy of achievement, the passion of 
defeat, the unconquerable determination to snatch salvation out 
of the heart of destruction, were not the notes of Garibaldi as he 
strode through Sicily and Southern Italy ın 1860. The end was 
in sight, and though Cavour, the statesman, might doubt, and 
reasonably doubt, the possibility of success, there was neither doubt 
nor fear in the mind of Garibaldi. The Promised Land lay at 
his feet with its fields ripe to harvest. It was for him to give 
it to another; not willingly nor even unwillingly, but as a part 
of destiny, and with many fears lest the Italy that his hand had 


*(1) Gartbald: and the Making of Italy, by George Macaulay Trevelyan, late 
Fellow of ‘Srinity College, Cambridge With Four Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations Messrs Longmans, Green & Co (price 7s 6d net) (2) English 
Songs of Italian Freedom, chosen and arranged with an Introduction by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan Messrs Longmans, Green & Co (price3s 6d net) 
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made should not be the Italy that his poetic heart had dreamed 
of. A certain sadness pervades the whole story. The hero 
himself was at the turning point of his inspired powers. e It was 
then or never, though this he did not know. Five years later 
Garthaldi could not have made Italy. The'fact adds an enormous 
interest to the story. The hero was fighting against time as well 
as against the powers of the pit. All the elements of tragedy 
are present. We see him again and again hesitate at a°cructal 
moment of policy, though never at a crucial moment of action. 
Something is missing that shone like an aureole ın the titanic days 
when Anita was by his side. Yet time, who takes away, also 
gives; his sublime serenity of nature, his unique generosity of 
soul, his fervid patriotism and his passionate love of humanity 
acquired a new richness of significance at the moment when the 
Dictator gave to the King his kingdom. On November gth, 1860, 
Garibaldi left Naples for Caprera. 


“In the last two days Victor Emmanuel had offered him an 
estate for Menotti, the title of King’s aide-de-camp for his younger 
son, a dowry for his daughter, a royal castle and a steamer for 
himself But he had refused them all. Hus secretary, Basso, had 
borrowed a few hundred francs of paper money from a friend, for 
necessary expenses. He himself had stowed on board the Wash- 
mgton a bag of seed-corn for his farm. With these spoils the 
steamer, almost unobserved, left port at break of day. 

“ He was soon back at his old occupations of man’s primitive 
struggle with nature, at which, but for the call of a great epoch 
and a great cause, he would so readily have spent his whole life 
Again, the dawn and the twilight on the Straits of Bonifacio saw 
him at work among the granite boulders, industriously putting 
seed into the scrapings of earth which he called his fields , shel- 
tering a few sad vines from the sweeping winds of the Straits , 
calling up his cows by name from their pasturage among the wild, 
odorous brushwood ; and seeking the strayed goats on the preci- 
pice-top. Under these conditions the melancholy of his last days 
on the mainland soon left him. When, a few weeks later, a visitor 
came on business from Genoa, he found Garibaldi ‘ robust ın 
‘health, and radiant with a calm and serene joy >° For when once 
he had been left zlone again with his mother Earth, between rock 
and sea and sky, no disappointment could prevent him from feel- 
ing in his heart the truth, that he had done a mighty labour, and 
taken his share in a task which the years would soon complete and 
the long generations ratify—the Making of Italy .”’ : 


So for this man earthly things were made even, for the hero round 
whose name legends are busy weaving their web of immortality. 


‘ Now that he is dead, the poetry in his character, and career 
is all gain in his race for immortal laurels The history of events 
is ephemeral and for the scholar , the poetry of events is eternal 
and for the multitude. It 1s the acted poem that lives in the hearts 
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of millions to whom the written words of history and the written 

e words of poetry are alike an unopened book. So Garibaldi be- 

comes the symbol of Italia to her children ın all ages to come and 

on either side of the Atlantic As the centuries slip by, carrying 

into oblivion almost all that once was noble or renowned, Mazzini’s 

s soul and Cavour’s wisdom will be forgotten by the Italian who 

èæends the vine or sweats beside the furnace, sooner than the old 

grey cloak and the red shirt and that face of simple faith and love. 

And to us of other lands, and most of all to us Englishmen, Gari- 

bald: will live as the incarnate symbol of two passions not likely 

seon to die out of the world, the love of country and the love of 

freedom, kept pure by the one thing that can tame and yet not 
weaken them, the tenderest humanity for all mankind.’’ 


We have set out these long extracts as they give the general 
impression that this work leaves dn the mind. But as we have 
said, Mr. Trevelyan 1s not only an artist—the science of history 
holds him as strongly as her art. And in this case the need for 
the detailed application of scientific method 1s vitally necessary. 
Garibaldi 1s on the way to become a myth; his mythical and god- 
hke figure, history or no history, will haunt the highlands of 
South Italy for centuries to come. This serene, invulnerable man, 
whose star blazed in the forefront of every fight, who made Italy, 
whose soul passed away in peace amid the music of familiar birds, 
is an Italian sun-myth already. But if his heroic life 1s directly to 
affect the lives of men by example and precept, we must know 
what were the facts and elements of his greatness, and have a 
perfect record of his deeds. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s latest book 1s a model of research, of 
judicial balance, of tireless unravelment. He supplements 
books, newspapers, and official documents, with letters and 
with interviews with men still or lately living who were eye- 
witnesses of those things that happened half a century ago. A 
more laborious piece of work we have rarely seen. Occasionally 
the book suffers from its very qualities. The accounts of the battles 
are not always perfectly lucid, and the fact that the excellent maps 
are banished to the end of the book a little adds to the difficulty of 
following 1n detail the great battle of the Volturno. Perhaps this 
is hypercriticism, for it is alwavs very difficult to follow ın detail 
a struggle so variously articulated as was that of October 1-2, 1860. 
But apart from criticism of this kind, the volume is a model for the 
treatment of modern material. One is accustomed nowadays to 
careful work of this sort im connection with historical essays on 
earlier periods. The application of the critical method to a piece 
of quite modern history 1s as unexpected as it is invaluable. 
Moreover, though the myth notion of a hero like Garibaldi has its 
fascination, yet the loss of proportion destroys the practical value 
of the historic figure. What that figure was—how gigantic, how 
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well-proportioned 1n all questions of action, how limited ın state- 
craft, how noble, how human—vwe learn from Mr. Trevelyan’s fine 
trilogy. But this last book, where facts are stripped to nakedness, 
where the glamour of adventure against fearful odds has partly 
given place to the sternest realities of final success or failure hang» 
ing ın the balance, completes the picture with startling vividnéss. In 
June, 1860, Palermo had fallen before Garibaldi and the Thousand 
Mr. Trevelyan takes the story from this point to the entry ot 
the first King of Italy into Naples on November 7th, drivigg side 
by side with Garibaldi. We are made to recognise fully the 
supreme part played in the great struggle by Cavour “‘ from his 
“chamber at Turin,” and we watch the slow stages by which at 
last a compromise of the views of Cavour and Garibaldi became 
possible “ exactly at the right point, so as to secure the essential 
‘union of Italy without the immediate attack on Rome and Venice 
“which must have imperilled all.” But the main story told here 
is a story in the field with the most careful appreciation of reactions 
on Paris, Turin, and London. It 1s gratifying to read the tribute 
paid to the wisdom and the far-seeing statesmanship of Lord John 
Russell. It 1s time that his great services found their due 
recognition ın this as in other matters. 

Space will not allow here of any summary of the book: of the 
advance through the island of Sicily, and the battle of Milazzo on 
June 20th that threw open the way to the shores of the Straits, 
of the landing in Italy on August gth of an advance party of a brave 
200 men, of the crossing of the Straits on the 19th from Giardini 
to Melito by Garibaldi himself, and two days later of Cosenz from 
Faro to Favazzina, a movement magnificently executed; of the 
fall of Reggio and the glorious march through Calabria, involving 
the destruction of the armies of Briganti and Ghio; of the occupa- 
tion of Salerno, the entry into Naples, the check before Capua 
when Francis II. and his valiant Queen made the last stand of 
absolutism , of the invasion of the Papal States from the north by 
the Army of Piedmont—the moment calculated to a nicety by 
Cavour—and the battle of Castelfidardo, the desperate attempt, 
the almost successful attempt, of the Royalists from Gaeta to 
redeem the disaster of Castelfidardo by cutting through Garibaldi’s 
force back to Naples while yet there was time—if Gartbaldr could 
be destroyed, the armies of Piedmont would not count; the famous 
battle of the Volturno, where Garibaldi reached the very summit 
of his powers and performed his last great feat of arms. The 
victory in the face of a greatly superior attacking force was largely 
due to his personal valour and omnipresence on the battfefield, his 
sound strategy and “‘the combined caution and vigour of his 
t offensivé-defensive tactics.” The story from end tò end is written 
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with the pen of a thinker and with an appreciation of detail that 
never obscures the main lines of the most romantic uprising in 
the history of Europe. 
e° The volume entitled English Songs of Italian Freedom illustrates 
with sgme of the,finest work of the two Brownings, W. S. Landor, 
Mr. Meredith, Clough, and Swinburne, the spiritual side of the 
Risorgunento, the movement that Shelley, Byron, and Leopardi 
both positively and negatively fostered. Mr. Trevelyan, in his 
*admiraBle introduction, writes with bitterness of Italy’s latest 
adventure: ‘‘ The warship Garibaldi, one reads, 1s ‘bombarding 
“Tripoli. It 1s not hard to guess what the namesake of that ship 
“f would have thought of this attack upon the liberty of others.” 
With the destruction of Carthage, the moral decay of Rome began. 


History has lessons that nations must not forget. 


* + * 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.* 


The terribly difficult question of religious education in the public 
elementary schools of this country ıs dealt with from many 
points of view in this extremely important book, and we are 
tempted therefore to examine the principles that underlie the 
problem and to test some of the schemes here set out ın detail by 
the application of these principles. We assume, as two at least of 
these schemes do not assume, that the religious education of 
children ıs a desirable thing; ıs indeed a necessary part of the outfit 
of a child for life. We make this assumption because the whole 
history of educational controversy from the date of the Manchester 
Secular School Bill of 1848 shows that the English electorate have 
been overwhelmingly opposed to the exclusion of religious teaching 
from the schools. In this matter there are no signs of change, and 
we are justified in assuming that Christian religious teaching will 
retain its place in English education. This assumption involves 
two fundamental things: first, that the religious teaching must 
be an integral part of the teaching of the school, an inter-related 
part of the whole curriculum; secondly, that the teachers are fully 
Aualified to give the religious teaching. Any scheme that evades 
or neglects these things must be ruled out. On examining the 
proble, certain other obvious principles arise. The principles 
already laid down safeguard the rights of the children. We have 
also to safeguard the rights of (1) the parents; (2) the teachers, (3) 


*The Reltgrous Question in Publte Education A Critical Examination of 
Schemes Representing Various Points of View, by G Athelstan Riley, M A, Michael 
E Sadler, CB,MA, Cyril Jackson, M A , Vice-Chairman of the London County 
Council (Messrs Longmans, Green, & Co ‘Price 6s net) 
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those who supply the money that enables the school to exist— 
namely, the trustees (if any), the ratepayers and the taxpayers. 
It 1s not difficult to summarise these rights. (1) The parent has a 
right to decide the form of Christian faith in which his child shal] 
be educated; (2) the teacher has a right to demand that the,teach- 
ing of a creed or form of faith which he does not accept shall not 
be made a condition of his employment, and that he shalt not be 
prejudiced ın his profession by this fact; (3) the trustees, the rate- 
payers and taxpayers have the right to demand that they dhall not 
be asked to supply money for the payment of teachers specifically 
teaching a creed they do not accept. With respect to (2) and (3) 
we have, however, to remember certain things. A teacher is not 
necessarily prejudiced ın his profession if all teaching vacancies 
in the profession are not open to him. If a mathematical vacancy 
occurs it 1s, in fact, only open to mathematical teachers, and the 
rest of the profession is not prejudiced by this, even 1f the mathe- 
matical teacher has also to undertake general teaching in the school 
which could be equally well done by non-mathematical teachers. 
Again, trustees and ratepayers and taxpayers are not necessarily 
injured 1f their money is used for general educational purposes 
in a school, provided that they are not called upon to pay in that 
school for specific religious teaching of which they disapprove. 

With these principles in mind it 1s possible to make some com- 
ment on the schemes propounded in this book. The Bull put 
forward by Str Theodore C. Hope and Mr. A. F. Eden provides 
that all bodies of managers should include representatives of the 
parents, but that such managers should not appoint the teachers 
at all, and would have only a power of veto upon grounds con- 
nected with religious teaching. With this exception the local 
education authority would have full control. The Bull provides 
that 


“ Upon the admission of any child to a public elementary school, 
the parent shall state, subject as hereafter provided, whether he 
desires 1t to receive religious instruction in the principles of— 

(a) The Church of England, or 

(b) The Nonconformist Churches, or 

(c) The Roman Catholic Church, or 

(a) The Jewish Church j 
And the religious persuasion chosen by the parent (hereinafter 
called the parent's persuasion) shall be entered opposite the child’s 
name in a register kept in every school for the purpese, and 
religious instruction in the principles of the parent’s persuasion 
{heremafter called the chosen instruction) shall be given to the 
child according to a syllabus settled by the Voluntayy Association 
representing the parent’s persuasion 


The parent can, of course, withdraw the child altogether from 
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religious instruction or obtain special instruction ın the tenets 
of a*particular creed. 

Fhis Bill does not infringe any of the principles laid down 
aboye, for ıt cannot be said that a teacher is prejudiced ın his pro- 
fession ın not being allowed to teach what he declares himself ın- 
competent to teach. It ıs true that only four classes of parents 
would be represented on the bodies of managers, but, ın fact, this 
classification practically exhausts all those who are interested ın 
religious teaching. We do not regard seriously the criticism of 
the Bill by the editors of the book ın respect to the non-representa- 
tion Of ‘‘ non-denominationalists ” on the managing bodies. The 
scheme here proposed seems to us much sounder than the scheme 
(called sine nomine) in the volume, which ‘‘ takes religious 1nstruc- 
“tion entirely out of the hands of local education authorities and 
‘“ school managers and entrusts it to statutory committees.’ The 
scheme 1s excellent 1n other ways, and finds a solution for many 
difficulties, but it infringes our organic rule that religious teaching 
should be part of the ordinary curriculum, and it has the immense 
defect that it limits religious instruction to one morning a week— 
a provision which ın operation is killing the teaching of religion 
in a large part of our secondary system. 

The scheme which provides “ for allocation of rates applicable 
“to the purposes of elementary education ” may be dismissed at 
once, for it involves first of all an impossibility—namely, the collec 
tion from indirect ratepayers of their views as to allocation; 
and secondly it involves in practice that religious census against 
which the country has always and rightly set its face. 

Dr. P. V. Smith’s draft Bill ıs an ingenious solution of various 
difficulties, and is based on the principle of facilities for special 
forms of religious teaching 1n all school buildings during the 
period of compulsory attendance in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the parents. We doubt if the public would tolerate this 
modification of the Cowper Temple clause, while the provision as 
to the introduction of outside teachers when the ordinary staff are 
unfit or unwilling to give the religious teaching seems to infringe 
the principle that the religious teaching is to be part of the normal 
schoo] lıfe. Visiting teachers are never satisfactory in any branch 
of education, and least of all in religious teaching. Mr. Hakluyt 
Egerton’s scheme for parents’ committees 1s open to similar objec- 
tions. Facilities for exceptional religious instruction elsewhere 
than in the schoolhouse 1s, educationally speaking, a disastrous 
proposal, while the fact that this instruction might have to be given 
by persons outside the staff renders the proposal even less accept- 
able. We agree with the editors that ‘‘ the principle of the elec- 
“tion of committees by parents in order to exercise thereby some 
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‘supervision over their children’s education, especially in 
‘* matters touching religion, 1s unexceptional,” but we can hardly 
agree that the ratepayers’ control ‘‘ should not go beyond finande.”’ 
Who pays the piper calls the tune, and managers can, if they 
choose, make the curriculum-tune a very perfect one. But elec- 
tion of parents on to the bodies of managers would greatly 
strengthen the whole position. A 

It ıs unnecessary to deal with the Bill drawn up at the sugges- 
tion of the National Education Association, for the Bull, ¢ike its 
predecessors eof sixty years ago, practically ignores the whole 
question of religious teaching. The Bill representing the views 
of the National Society, the House of Laymen ın the Province of 
Canterbury, and others proposes to meet the difficulty ‘‘ by leaving 
“the solution in the hands of the parents.” 


‘ The scheme provides that all parents, of whatever persuasion, 
shall be treated alike and shall be asked to state the form of re- 
ligious instruction they require for their children, and that, unless 
the parents requiring any particular form are a very small number, 
it shall be the duty of the school authorities to make provision for 
such instruction accordingly, and of the denominational authorities 
to see that this instruction is of the proper standard and the 
teachers competent to give it . . In the Council schools no 
teacher ıs to be compelled to give any form of religious education, 
and no teacher 1s to suffer pecuniarily whether he does so or no ” 


This may involve outside assistance, and ın so far as that 1s pos- 
sible, 1t involves a breach of the principles laid down. The dislike 
of outside teachers might force teachers to give the lessons who 
are unfit to do so. The scheme seems to us to fall on this criticism. 

The Educational Settlement Committee’s scheme provides for 
“religious teaching as an integral part of school lfe”; ıt fully 
overcomes the single school area grievance; ıt provides for denom1- 
national schools in areas where an effective choice can be given; ıt 
avoids religious friciton within the school, it makes it practically 
impossible for the religious teaching to be either ineffective or 1n- 
sincere, and it makes no proposal for outside teachers. The 
scheme, like the Hope-Eden scheme, fully meets the principles 
laid down at the opening of this review, but ıt certainly gaves a 
favourable position to undenominational teaching. This 1s the 
real criticism levelled at the Bill, and no doubt the point is a 
serious one. The Education (Conditions of Grant) Bull ıs Abso- 
lutely destructive of all denominational teaching, and ıs in no 
sense a solution of the religious difficulty ın schools. he Man- 
chester Education Concordat, the Roman Catholic proposal, ıs a 
scheme that would maintain the ‘‘ dual system,” while amply pro- 
viding for all possible parental wishes ‘‘ by appointing a special 
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“ manager and teacher to give the special form of instruction re- 
“* quired by any group of parents, and when ‘ such joint arrange- 
““ ment*fails ’ and the parents of fifty children require tt by building 
““ ą separate school.’’ The idea of special teachers 1s not attractive, 
"Dut otherwise the scheme has many good points, while we sym- 
pathiSe with Monsignor Tynan’s demand for a Royal Commission 
on the whole subject. The paper on the special position of the 
Jews ıs one of real importance as representing the minimum Jewish 
demard. The Roman Catholics and the Jews make, indeed, a 
general solution both necessary and possible. The work con- 
cludts with a valuable legal appendix by Mr. H. Egerton, and a 
memorandum by the principal of a training college. 

This whole book ıs of singular value. The introduction shows 
how near to one another men of very different opinions can come 
if they realise the common elements 1n their ideals. Moreover, the 
possibility of rupture between the State and the Denomina- 
tionalists 1s a national matter and a national danger which well may 
bring together those who differ on questions that are not really 
fundamental. 


“ Our system of national education (still in many respects 
gravely in arrear and, like the educational systems of other coun- 
tries, far behind the requirements of medical science and civic 
efficiency) needs to have behind it the united goodwill of those 
who may differ in religious conviction, but who (1f those con- 
victions are respected) are prepared to act heartily together in 
promoting the efficiency of the training of the rising generation.” 


This book will certainly promote such joint action and lead to a 
solution of a difficulty, the very existence of which, we must remem- 
ber, isa tribute to the earnestness of religious feeling ın this country. 

t * * 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIÆVAL HISTORY.* 


With the advance of scientific historical methods, a summary 
of the results achieved by a veritable army of workers in every 
department of historical work has become a necessity. Lord Acton 
realised this, and the result was the monumental Cambridge 
Modern History which, criticise it as we may, 1s nevertheless an 
achievement of the first order, and a necessary-document ın any 
library of ordinary pretensions. This compilation rendered 
more obvious than ever the need for a history that should 
bring into proportion and ordered scope the material that 
exists for the age of preparation before the Reformation. 


* The Cambridge Medieval History, planned by J B Bury, MA, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, edited by H M Gwatkin, MA, and J P Whitney, 
BD Volume I The Christian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic 
Kingdoms Cambridge at the University Press (price, with Portfolio of Maps, 
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Professor Bury was asked by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
Press to plan such a work, and here ıs the first-fruit of his 
planning, under the editorship of Mr. Gwatkin ahd Mr. 
Whitney. For our own part we rather regret that another 
obvious work was not undertaken before this. The Cambridgé 
Ancient History would have given time for the’ settlement of a 
number of outstanding questions in medieval history. Much of 
that history ıs ın a state of flux and uncertainty. The early history 
of Gaul ın its relation to Christianity 1s still obscure, and ¢hough 
many difficukies have been cleared up by Mr. Scott Holmes ın his 
recent book, The Christian Church ın Gaul, that work 1s not quoted 
here; the early history of the Manor in Europe 1s still the subject 
of undecided battles; the history of general economic movements 
still offers innumerable unsolved problems; while legal history 
generally ıs still incomplete, and from time to time the results of 
Dr. Maitland are challenged. However, the editors of this work 
have certainly done their best, and subsequent editions will include 
our current investigations. When we have Professor Haverfield 
writing on Roman Britain (his work 1s usefully supplemented by 
Mr. Lethaby’s fine paper on ‘‘ Early Christian Art”); Professor 
Vinogradoff on ‘‘ Social and Economic Conditions of the Roman 
“ Empire in the Fourth Century ” ; Professor Ludwig Schmidt, of 
Dresden, and Professor Christian Pfister, of Paris, on ‘‘ Teutonic 
“ Kingdoms in Gaul,” there 1s no danger to fear inadequate treat- 
ment. 

It 1s not possible here to deal in the way of review with 
individual writers, but we should like to express our appreciation 
of Professor Vinogradoff’s really wonderful monograph: the 
lucidity and charm of its English, the ease of treatment of a fright- 
fully obscure theme, the profound learning, the essential interest, 
are in themselves sufficient to give distinction to this remarkable 
volume. As an economic study, it has indeed lessons for our age; 
an age tempted to plunge headlong into the economic heresies of 
Diocletian and Julian, heresies that slowly sapped the moral life of 
the Empire. The volume as a whole appears to us to have the 
peculiar value of giving a dramatic unity to the whole medieval 
period Beginning, as it properly does, with the age of Constgntine, 
it places us at once face to face with the great beginnings of the 
forces that were to lead in inevitable fashion the ancient world to 
its renaissance. We see after the reign of Constantine the ferma- 
tion of the great Second Empire, the Empire that held the Eastern 
gate for a thousand years while the West worked out its salvation 
free from fear. Mr Gwatkin and Dr. J. S. Reid and Mr. Norman H. 
Baynes give us the material that make this great fact easy to realise. 
Then Dr. Lindsay, an admurable historian, brings before us Rome, 
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first the unwilling and then the servile vehicle of Christianity ; the 
vehicle that at its disappearance left a Church which ‘ with its 
“compact organisation was strong enough to sustain itself amid 
“the wreck of all things, and was able to teach the barbarian 
e% gonquerors to assimilate much of the culture, many of the laws 
“ang institutigns of the conquered, and in the end to rear a new 
"and Holy Roman Empire on the ruins of the old.” The per- 
sistent personality of the Roman Empire may be tested by the fact 


that ın. 1453 ıt imposed many of its laws on its Turkish ` 


conqtferors Mr. Gwatkin, Mr. C. H. Turner, Abbot Butler, Mr. 
H. F. Stewart, and Miss Alice Gardner carry on the story of the 
Church, its struggles with pagans and heretics and philosophers, 
and the formation of its umque organisation. 

Dr. Martin Bang traces the expansion of the Teutons to the 
age of Gratian, while Dr. M. Manıtıus carries ıt on till the appear- 
ance of the Visigoths ın Gaul (412). The Story of the Teutons in 
Gaul ıs continued by Professor Ludwig Schmidt to the death of 
Euric the King of the Goths in 484. He survived the Western 
Empire by eight years. The story of the Franks up to the time of 
Clovis 1s traced by Professor Pfister. Dr. Schmidt also gives us the 
story of the Barbarians in Spain and North Africa, and then he 
brings upon the scene Attila; Dr. T. Peisker having carefully 
sketched ın the necessary “ Asiatic background.” Britain under 
Rome ıs dealt with, as we have seen (and in the necessary negative 
fashion), by Professor Haveriield, while Mr. F. G. M. Beck gives 
us the record of the Teutonic Conquest of Britain. His reference 
to the contemporary Gaulish Chromcle, printed by Mommsen, is of 
peculiar value. It has been little used by English historians and 
requires closely detailed analysis and comparison with the “‘ first 
“hand ” in the Historia Brittonum of Nennius. 

Mr. Ernest Barker and Professor Maurice Dumoulin bring the 
story of the relationship of Italy and the West up to the death of 
Theodoric in 526, while Mr. E. W. Brooks does the same for the 
Eastern Provinces down to the death of. Anastasius ın 518. This 
brief summary will give some slight notion of the wide scope and 
the intensive method of the book. This is not the place in which 
detailed criticism or perfunctory praise should be given. It is 
sufficient to say that a great task has been attempted with a measure 
of success that 1s in part due to the assistance afforded by eminent 
foreign historians. Lord Acton’s tradition is still alive at 
Cambridge. 

We propose in a later notice to deal with the admirable volume 
of maps,that accompany this book ın conjunction with the maps 
that are about to be published as a supplement to the Modern 
History. 
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MR. HERBERT SHERRING’S NEW STORIES.” 


We believe that we were the first to welcome Mr. Sh®€rrirfg’s 
remarkable stories in verse, entitled The Romance of the Twigted 
Spear, and we certainly shall not be the last to welcome his volume” 
of prose stories which from first to last hold the reader’ with 
the same curious and tense fascination. Mr. Sherring has the gift 
of a story-teller, and it 1s not that gift ın its more familar form. 
The author brings us into living contact with his people, arti they ° 
are absolutely alive. The Indian stories are, perhaps by reason 
of close familiarity with Indian life, the most striking. The 
weirdness, the pathos, the humour of the East are in his heart, 
and we follow with exhaustless interest a story such as that of Gop, 
the putative son of a buna, Girdhart Lal, but with a good deal more 
Rajput blood in him than was consistent with an austere life of 
cotton trading. The story of his love affair from boyhood onward 
with Kamal, daughter of Radha Krishna, the jeweller of the 
Chandni Chauk, ıs as beautiful a romance as one might wish to 
read. On the other hand, the story of Old Mossy Face and the Fakir 
will make many an English back shiver with cold. We have no 
space in which to detail these many stories, but we may add that 
for those who like a good combination of common English burglars 
and ghosts there ts the last story in the book. 

A word of criticism will not be out of season or reason, for a 
good book from an apt mind tempts the reader to crave for even 
better work. Mr. Sherring’s prose work lacks distinction, though 
it 1s distinctive enough. Distinction ın literature is very rare, 
and distinction is the note in many particulars of Mr. Sherring’s 
verse stories, though even there a certain carelessness and a certain 
cæsural sameness weakens the permanent value of the work. But 
in his prose writings while Mr. Sherring writes with fury he does 
not correct with phlegm. The work requires a great deal of polish, 
the sort of polish that retains all the good qualities while rejecting 
commonplace phrases, the vulgarisms that are not cognate to the 
speaker or the theme, the I1ttle commonplaces that anyone could 
have written, phrases that in no way exhibit the writer’s personality. 
Distinction means that a vivid personality 1s impressed on every 
line and phrase. This1s, we believe, within Mr. Sherring’s power, 
and we venture to suggest tireless revision ın all future werk. 
We should not trouble to tender this advice did we not think that 
this writer possesses quite unusual powers as the teller of delightful 
stories. s, 


* Gopr, by Herbert Sherring Messrs Methuen (price 6s } 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr A. F. Leach is well known as an ardent student of educational 
hıŝtory and a life-long worker at the antiquarian side of that history. 
He has published a number of works dealing with the’history of schools, 

nd is the author of many painstaking monographs ın the Victoria County 
Histeries, dealing with the history of schools in various counties His 
work, therefore, entitled ‘‘ Educational Charters and Documents, 598 
“to 1909” (Cambridge at the University Press, price tos net) will 
receive a warm welcome from all those who are interested ın the early 
history of,education Whenever the documents are in Latin a running 
translation 1s provided, which will prove a convenience to workers. 
We,are sorry that Mr Leach still throws doubt dn the contem- 
poraneous character of Asser’s ‘‘ Life of Alfred’? Mr Stevenson has 
quite concluded this point Nevertheless, the introductory essay 1s of 
great value, despite the various points on which specialists are likely to 
disagree with the author. Of course, the early documents are by no means 
exhaustive, though this ıs not the place in which to set out the omissions 
of importance However, the book 1s wonderfully rich in medieval docu- 
ments which Mr. Leach has gathered from many sources with remark- 
able assiduity The weakness of the book 1s the scarcity of post-Refor- 
mation documents These might well have been multiplied, especially 
as the educational period of which perhaps we know least is the late 
seventeenth century. The general inadequacy of the treatment of this 
period 1s to be regretted. But we congratulate Mr Leach on having 
produced a book that shows his really wonderful knowledge of early 
educational documents 

* x * 

Here is a charming book that will delight many a winter fireside - 
“ The Life of Madame de la Rochejacquelin,” by the Hon. Mrs Maxwell 
Scott (Messrs Longmans, Green and Co, price 7s 6d net) From an 
historical point of view the book has a high value and, dealing as it does 
with the terrible and romantic period of the War of La Vendée as seen 
by the subject of this book, ıt will attract many readers Marie Louise 
Victorine de Donnisan (known to fame as Madame de la Rochejacquelin) 
was born on October 25th, 1772, and was literally born into French 
Court life, as her grandmother, her mother, and her father all held high 
official positions at Court. Her early days were full of gaiety, but by 
the age of sixteen she was called upon to witness the beginning of the 
end of the monarchy In the autumn of 1789 the family reluctantly fled 
from Paris and stayed at various family estates The accounts show that, 
at any rate in those places, the peasantry were well treated and dis- 
inclined for change On October 27th, 1791, Victorine married her 
cousin, the saintly Marquis de Lescure In February, 1792, they 
returned to Paris and there they saw the Queen, were witnesses of the 
autump massacres, and escaped with difficulty to Clisson ım the 
Vendée, where they were jomed by thei relative Henri de la 
Rochejacquelin, the future commander-in-chief of the Vendean Army. 
Almost against his will he found himself leading an enthusiastic 
irregular force The account of the fighting 1s excellently done 
The Vendean victories at Thouars and Fontenay gave heart to the 
movement The prisoners were put on parole and had their hair 
cut for the purposes of recognition if they fought again! The 
attack on Saumur and Nantes followed, and the struggle with 
the Republicans grew stern indeed The very children, little gurls 
even, were in the thick of ıt A drummer girl of thirteen years was killed 
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at Lugon. There was even a boy of seven who went into battle bravely. 

Numbers of women were killed, both combatants and non-com 

batants The priests did their offices in the thick of the battles, ane 
often died there The devilish brutality of the Republicanse passes 
description One man ın after years confessed to having sabred at least 
two hundred unresisting victims at Clisson Slowly the great Royadis 

revolt was checked , its victorious outward movement was ended, an 

the Republicans began to hold the field On October 17th, 1793, a 

Chollet, a Vendean Army of 40,000 men attacked a Republican Army of 
45,000 In one of the skirmishes leading up to the great battle"M de 
Lescure was desperately wounded The Royalists suffered complete 
defeat It was found possible to take M de Lescure with the refirning 
army across tht Loire to Varades (his wife of course, as always, being 
with him), and thence to Laval The position for a time improved »The 
army passed to Mayenne and Ernée, where, on November 4th, M de 
Lescure died The struggle grew more and more acute, and though 
the Republicans were again and again defeated, the march to Savonay 
was the end of all things Late in January, 1794, Henrı de la Roche- 
yacquelin was killed, and all was over How Madame de Lescure passed 
through such sufferings and toils ıt 1s impossible to understand But 
she survived to see happier days, and on March 1st, 1802, she married 
Louis de la Rochejacquelin, the brother of Henri, and thus came to bear 
the name of the man with whom she and her first husband had been so 
intimately associated ın one of the most brilliant and terrible episodes in 


European history 
* ¥ * 


This very interesting study of Moslem life, ‘Life ın the Moslem East,” 
by Pierre Ponafidine, Imperial Russian Consul-General (Hodder & 
Stoughton, price 12s net) ıs the result of thirty-six years’ residence 1n 
Bagdad, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, aided not only by the high 
official position of the writer, but also by the facility with which he learnt 
the many languages of the East, and became acquainted with their 
modes of lfe and thought The long, weary sojourn in Bagdad, 
where the intense heat was only bearable in underground serdabs, was 
varied by journeys into the desert, and to the ruins of ancient Babylon 
and Nimrod’s cities. The outbreaks of cholera in Bagdad, and the awful 
mortality, are, unhappily, not confined to Turkey Of the Arabs, 
once so brillant and powerful, now a half savage nomadic race, much is ' 
written, and details of Bedouin life in the vast deserts, where men ana 
horses live alike on camels’ milk, dried locusts and dates, are very 
curious The flour made from dried and pounded locusts 1s said to be 
twice as nourishing for the horse as barley Only by the she-camel can 
the Bedouins exist, as, except during the spring when there is herbage, 
the mares and colts are dependent on her milk It would be difficult to 
find a life of greater privation and hardship than that of the Bedouins, 
yet the freedom and liberty of the desert compensate for all, even for the 
“ever present pangs of hunger,” the result being extraordinary powers 
of endurance of fatigue and privation, in both horses and men The 
pedigrees of the Arabs, and those of their horses, are their greatest 
pride—no work done for the latter ıs grudged As colts they sleep in 
the tent, and are fed before the children, developing almost human 
intelligence and gentleness In the remains of ancient civilisation the 
Consul-General was much interested The rums of Ctéiphon, th: 
ancient capital of the Parthian kings, were visited A gigantic arc! 
8o feet ın height, still remains, and leads into the Hall of Audience, eve 
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now 148 feet in length. Many lion and other hunting stories are told, 
and adventures on sea and land, ın typhoons, and on the barren rock 
.of,Muscat, where ‘‘ the inhabitants were sprinkled during the night from 
swatering-pots’’ during the intense heat On Bombay and India 


«generally, the Consul-General’s comments are very interesting, especially 
Ld 
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pn caste, the history of which he traces to the need of maintaining a 
domfnant race,*and which he considers ıs supported by the aloofness of 
Englishmen and their avoidance of intimacy with the natives The 
history of the Thugs ıs particularly well given. Of Mecca, ‘“‘ the 
Moslem’s paradise,’’ there ıs a long description, also of the Kaaba built 
by Abraham for the worship of the true God, of the sacred stone brought 
by Adam from the Garden of Eden and given by the Angel Gabriel to 
Abraham, and of the spring of Zeus Zeus to which Hagar was guided 
by the same angel The pilgrimages to these and other sacred places, 
the appalling insanitary conditions, and consequent mortality among the 
pilgrims, are graphically described The accounts of Persian hfe and 
customs is particularly interesting , his official position bringing Mon- 
sieur Ponafidine in contact with much not usually known to Europeans. 
The position of women in the Moslem world, and especially in Persia, 
1s fully dealt with, and the opinion expressed that ‘‘ not only polygamy, 
but the facılıtıes for divorce are the curse of Mohammedan countries.”’ 
Madame Ponafidine may be congratulated on having rendered her hus- 
band’s book into very readable English, and thus wrought a valuable 
contribution to the existing literature on the Moslem East. The Hus- 
trations are excellent. 
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This chronicle of the Post Office (‘‘ The Post Office and Its Story,” 
by Edward Bennett, Messrs Seeley & Co, price 5s. net) 1s not only 
interesting but amusing: stories of quaint customs, letters, and inci- 
dents abound. The first Master of the Post was one Brian Tuke, 
appointed by Henry VIII in 1509, when a regular service was formed 
between London and Berwick, and London and Calais. The mails were 
carried by runners, who were mounted when the road, chiefly a cause- 
way between two ditches, permitted it, otherwise on foot Coaches 
were not used by the Post Office till Palmer, of Bath, induced Pitt to 
start the first mail coach between London and Bristol, in August, 1784 , 
the success was so great that in a few years mail coaches ran to all parts 
of the kingdom , fifty years later railways took the mails, and the great 
road industry collapsed. The institution of the penny post by Sir 
Rowland Hill was made possible by the rapid increase of railways, which 
facilitated the carriage of letters It is curious to learn that prepayment 
of correspondence roused the greatest opposition to the scheme. The 
first General Post Office was built in the 16th century, at the end of 
Dowgate Hill, near where Cannon Street now is, and once the centre 
of Roman London Early in the 17th century it was moved to the Black 
Swan, in Bishopsgate Street, destroyed in the Great Fire, and rebuilt in 
Lombard Street, where for 150 years ıt remained the head office In 
1828 the premises in St Martin’s-le-Grand were opened, in 1873 the 
General Post Office West, and in 1895 the huge G P O North was com- 


. pleted These three immense buildings were insufficient for the work, 
, and in r10 the staff migrated to King Edward’s Buildings Here 


,20,000 clerks are employed, and 366 tons of correspondence per week 
¿Pass through its doors The travelling post office, a miracle of ingenuity 
to our grandfathers, now contains sorters, typists, and all the latest 
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improvements The parcel post was first started in 1883, and the new 
premises opened in 1892. Amusing instances of phonetic directions are 
given. Sir Nicolas Dustyschool, Little Elfet, was St Nicholas, Indys- 
trial School, Little Ilford Letters and parcels imperfectly addressed, 
and consequently undelivered, during the year ending March, 193.0, 
reached the amazing total of 31,241,000. Among them nearly 400,000 * 
contained money in cheques, stamps, and postal orders, jewellery$ and 
articles of value The foreign and colonial branch of the Post Office is 
a very complicated affair, the difficulties being increased by the ability 
of many of the holders to understand our system. The extra work 
entailed by ‘‘ Limericks’? may be guaged by the increase of 23,080,000 
postal orders 1g 1908, and the falling off of 10,000,000 ın 1909. The 
Post Office Savings Bank has been of immense value to the country, and, 
with the mtroduction of home safes, has done much to foster thrift. 
The chapter on the telegraph and telephone are very interesting, and 
the history of the colonial post, from the days when letters were left 
under stones to be taken to Europe by the next fleet, reads like a story- 
book A pigeon post in New.Zealand attained a high degree of efficiency, 
but is now superseded by wireless telegraphy A large proportion of the 
post office clerks are women, and the general efficiency of the staff has 
justified their appointment Space only allows us to mention the 
chapters on head postmen, old-age pensions, &c, and the amusing 
letters we should like to quote Enough has been written to show 
that this history of a great department, tells also of its influence in 
distant places of the Empire, and the civilizing power it maintains 
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Mr. I Y Gibson, resident from childhood in Natal and formerly a 
magistrate in Zululand, did useful service in writing ‘‘ The Story of the 
Zulus ” (Messrs Longmans, Green & Co., price 7s 6d ), a work that has 
now passed into a revised and extended edition. Our direct knowledge 
of the Zulus dates from 1687, when certain shipwrecked sailors passed 
150 miles inland and found a hospitable, friendly people It was an iron 
age people, and to this day the Zulus work iron for the making of their 
assegais though they no longer smelt for this purpose, but use European 
scraps Mr Gibson here describes one of the few remaining smiths— 
Matiwane—at work, and gives us a photograph, a picture indeed from 
the earliest iron age The modern eventful history of the Zulus begins 
about 130 years ago with certain internal troubles in the country that 
came to be known as Zululand Godongwana, the son of the chief Tobi, 
fled to Cape Town, learnt European methods of warfare, returned home 
and became, thanks to his new powers, a paramount chief between the 
Tugela and the Pongolo rivers. He died about 1818 His power passed 
to one Tshaka, and war with another chief, Zwid1, followed Tshaka 
was successful and held the country with a rule of iron. He made an 
extensive grant of lands to English settlers Tshaka was murdered in 
1828 by his brothers and was succeeded by Dingana, who kept up friendly 
dealings with the Cape and signed a treaty in 1835, but in 1838 a number 
of English and Boers were slaughtered, a fact wiped out in blood wathin 
a brief period So an unending feud began In 1840 Dingana was de- 
feated by Umpande and murdered Umpande was the father of the 
famous Cetewayo, or Cetshwayo, who was born about 1830. The re- 
mainder of this clearly written book is the story of the struggfe between 
Cetewayo and the English and the Boers It is a valuable footnote to 
or and ıs worthy of a place in every library dealing with South 

rica 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Pliss*Mary Leigh de Havilland has done useful historical work in 
translating, under the title of ‘‘ Wellington at Bussaco the Monk’s 
e‘ Diary ”? (The Blackheath Press, S E , price 1s net), the Portuguese 

diary,of Fra Jogé de S Silvestre (a brother of the Carmelite Monastery 
at Bussaco, where Wellington fixed his headquarters during the opera- 
tions which culminated ın the famous battle), giving a detailed contem- 
porary account of the fighting. The diary 1s very vivid, it brings the 
reader, into close touch with the actual fighting , we see Wellington at 
his work, and we learn from this natural narrative (illuminated with 
quaint touches of sem1-conscious humour and with great religious pathos) 
what war was really like at close quarters in the great Peninsula days 
The diary runs day by day from September 2oth, 1810, to November sth 
There 1s a vivid account of the battle on September 27th, and the diary 
as a whole has real historical value This little book, which has an 
introduction tracing the history of the Monastery from 1628, and also 
setting out the plan of the campaign before the diary begins, will prove 
of value to historical students as well as to the general reader, and 
may well be added to both public and private libraries 


* * * 


A book on the theory of household administration 1s very attractive, 
and so we are glad to see ‘‘ Household Administration its Place in the 
Higher Education of Women ’” (Grant Richards and Co , price 5s net), 
edited by Miss Alice Ravenhill and Miss Catherine J Schiff. It deals 
with three themes. the current importance and scope of the subject in 
its relation to daily life, the necessity of adequate preparation for the 
work, and the relation of household administration to social science 
The book opens with an historical sketch by Miss Schiff of ‘‘ Woman’s 
* Position in the Family,’’ which 1s excellent 1f somewhat too brief 
Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall writes on ‘‘ The Place of Biology in the Equip- 
“ ment of Women,” which will be found useful, though scarcely as prac- 
tical as we had hoped. The close inspection of children for adenoids and 
gland trouble 1s necessary, though the knife 1s often used too freely 
Mr. W N Shaw writes on ‘‘ Science in the Household,” dwelling on 
the value of a scientific training This paper 1s very practical and may 
be read with great advantage by any housewife Miss Mabel Atkinson 
deals with ‘‘ The Economic Relations of the Household ’’ and gives us 
some valuable historical material that throws light on national evolu- 
tion Certain chapters in Mr. Philip Wicksteed’s great book on 
Economics might be read with value at the same time as this section 
Miss Ravenhill writes on ‘‘ Some Relations of Sanitary Science to 
** Family Life and Individual Efficiency’? The question of sanitary 
science in daily life avd ın all the relations of life is so vital that this 
section demands very close study. Muss Ravenhill summarises the func- 
tions of the home as Protective, Educational, and Social. We should 
add a fourth function, Religious The book ıs one of considerable merit 
and tisefulness, though ıt probably demands more knowledge for its 
appreciation than the average person responsible for a home possesses. 


* * * 


e 
Mr Harold Bennett, in ‘‘ The Feast of St Friend ”’ (Messrs Hodder 
& Stoughton, price 2s 6d net), writes somewhat pathetically on ‘‘ the 
‘t decadence of Christmas ’’ among adults, due to the inauguration of 
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“ the mighty age of doubt and scepticism ”?” But, 1s there a ‘‘ decadence 
“of Christmas ’’? It was and always will be the children’s festival» and 
as we get away from thildish days, perhaps the metry-making looks 
a little less real Anniversaries become a little less smportant as time, 
itself becomes more important with the passing of life But, in fact, , 
Christmas ıs kept in a very real fashion by most people even to-day, 
though the manner of the keeping varies from age to agé, and wethink 
that there ıs little need to talk about ‘‘ revitalising ” the festival The 
ideal of Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol ıs never out of date, ånd we 
fancy that Mr. Bennett wants us to keep that fact in mind With all 
people who have any faith and any sense of social duty, ıt must Be con- * à 
tinually alıve e 
* * * e 

The second volume of that full book, ‘‘ The Expositor’s Dictionary of 
“ Texts ” (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 25s net), carries us from 
St Luke to the Revelation, and gives us ‘‘ Outlines, expositions, and 
“ illustrations of Bible texts, with full references to the best homulectic 
“‘Iiterature.’’? It 1s proposed late next year to publish a supplementary 
volume containing “‘ a series of poetical quotations illustrative of texts ’” 
The idea 1s excellent These volumes will be found full of value by 
preachers, but we hope that the quotations from great writers illus- 
trative of texts will lead the preacher to the authors quoted Otherwise 
the book may prove harmful rather than useful, as tending to accentuate 
the scrappmess of much modern preaching. 


* * * 


“The Baganda an account of their native customs and beliefs ”* 
(Messrs Macmillan, price 15s. net), by the Rev John Roscoe, formerly 
of the Church Missionary Society, is another one of the volumes pub- 
lished by this firm that are giving us an instructed view of the uncultured 
races with which our civilisation ıs now in contact Mr Roscoe’s aim 
has been to describe ‘‘ the social and religious life of the Baganda in the 
“old days, before their country, Uganda, came under the influence of 
“ Europe,” and with his experience of ‘‘ twenty-five years as a missionary 
‘Cin the heart of Africa,” he writes with almost, 1f not quite, unique 

sknowledge Moreover, he has taken his information from natives quite 
“unfamiliar with European ideas. To review this book here 1s out of the 
question, but we desire to draw attention to ıt, and to emphasize ıts 
very real value It deals with Uganda and the life and customs of the 
natives ; it treats of them ın all the relations of life The chapter 
on the clans and totems 1s very important We read of government, 
religion, warfare, and the industrial life of the people. The folklore 
chapter has, of course, a peculiar value to the student of Grimm As 
Mr. Roscoe says, the material gathered here ‘‘ should assist men in 
“ some degree to understand the Baganda, and to help them in their many 
“difficult problems ”’ 


. 
* * * 


“ Black and White in South-East Africa a Study of Sociology ’” 
(Messrs Longmans, Green & Co, price 6s net), by Mr Maurice S. 
Evans, C M G, has a preface by Sir Matthew Nathan, who points out 
that pending an international commission dealing with the conditions 
that are most likely to make for the happiness of the native and the 
welfare of the white man, ‘‘ the publication by individual Students of 
‘* monographs on special aspects of the subject help greatly its general 
“ consideration by the ideas they suggest, and the discussions to which 
“ they give rise ’’ Mr Evans holds “‘ that there are essential mental and 
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e spirıtual, as there are obvious physical, differences between the Abantu 
« and the European, and that ıt will be more advantageous to both races if 
u She natives are consciously developed on lines* indicated by a study of 
e “* their characteristics than on the assumption that their intelligences and 
o** fatures are those of white men.” Sir Matthew Nathan declares that 
‘to ¢his idea there will probably be general consent’? We prefer to 
suspend judgment The proposition 1s not true of the negro, and ıt 1s 
difficujt, therefore, to dogmatise of other coloured races However, 
Mr. Evans writes as an expert, and to all who are really interested in this 
immegse and very difficult question we commend a study of this book 
with its mass of information and its consideration of the actual facts that 
arise out of the contact of black and white in South-East Africa. 
# * * 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson has written in the Home University 
Library (Messrs. Williams, Norgate & Co, price 1s net) an interesting 
‘Introduction to Science.” He first deals with ‘‘the scientific mood,’’ 
which is ‘‘ especially marked by a passion for facts, by cautiousness 
“of statement, by clearness of vision, and by a sense of the inter- 
‘relatedness of things. It is contrasted with the emotional or 
‘ artistic mod, and with the practical mood, but the three form a 
‘trinity (of knowing, feeling, and doing), which should be unified 
“in every normal life’? This summary’ is excellent, and naturally 
leads us on to a series of essays on The Aim of Science, Scientific 
Method, Classification of the Sciences, Science and Philosophy (‘‘ the 
“aim of science is the description of facts, the aim of philosophy their 
‘* interpretation ’’), Science and Art, Science and Religion (they are 
« incommensurables, and there ıs no true antithesis between them— 
“ they belong to different universes of discourse’), and The Utility 
of Science. The book ıs admirable, and should be read in the sixth 
forms of most schools 

+ x * 

In “ Other Sheep ” (Messrs Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s net), Mr. 
Harold Begbie gives us “a study of the peoples of India, with par- 
‘ticular reference to the collision between Christianity and Hinduism.” 
Mr Begbie in his preface declares with truth, ‘‘ Awakening Asia is the 
‘* new planet in the political skies, and the supreme question of civilisa- 
“tion is whether she wake to the moral restraints and sanctifyir 
“ respects of the Christian religion, or to the logical ritualism of ar 
“ honest materialism °? He repudiates the notion that Hinduism 1s 
“ the religion best fitted for an awakening India Christ 1s as 
« able to call the East as He 1s able to save and maintain the West ’’ The 
millions of India ‘‘ are both ready and eager to embrace the faith of 
« Christ when ıt is presented to them in the spirit of its Founder ? Mr. 
Begbie gives us the views of an Indian, ‘‘ an amiable scholar, a curious 
“ inguirer, and a gentle, earnest Christian,” who, wandering among the 
peoples of India, reflects their attitude and their spiritual demand. The 
successive chapters of this book are calculated to create a horror of that 
religion based on terror called Hinduism It is necessary to show the 
Indians that Christianity ıs a Religion of Salvation. The position of 
women in India and Ceylon 1s too often horrible Some of the stories 
told here make the mind revolt against a governmental system that will 
not protect the young. Christianity has an immense work to do in 
India and Ceylon, and we believe that Mr Begbie’s book will help for- 
ward the Christian movement, and the destruction of the debased beliefs 
with which it is in contact The work done by the Salvation Army 1s 
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It ıs announced that? Gloucestershire and Worcestershire arè tq*be 
added to the excellent ‘‘County Memorial Series ” The general editor, the e 


Rev P. H. Ditchfield, ıs responsible for the former, and is also ntara” 


shalling a number of well-known contributors in two yolumes dealing 
‘with all the Counties of England If Englishmen do not know moge 
about their native land it 1s not the fault of the publishers, who havg lately 
provided a wealth of historical and topographical information 

* * * e 


Well-wishers of the University of London were doubtful about the wis- 
dom of establighing a University Press on the lines of the admusable 
institutions connected with the older Universities The admirable ‘‘Guide 
“to the Libraries of London ” by Goldsmith’s Librarian, however, was 
a happy augury for the future But the volumes containing Mr. Buck- 
land’s “ Lectures on Equity in Roman Law,” and Mr. Hazeltine’s 
“Lectures on the Law of the Air” justify the forebodings 
Neither has an index, and other works from the same Press offend in 
the same way If these books are of sufficient importance to be 
issued by a University Press, they deserve to be sent out 
with an accessory indispensable for reference purposes Private 
individuals are exasperated by the omission, and librarians are 
taking the matter into their own hands by declining to consider 
the purchase of books which have no index The Press ıs young 
and may be pardoned for these early offences, but omissions of this kind 
should on no account be allowed to occur again. 

* * * 


The extent to which the hbraries of the Departments of State should 
be open to the public ıs a difficult question The opening of the new 
Admiralty Library has been accompanied by a readiness to welcome 
students On the other hand, the War Office, the Home Office, and the 
Foreign Office Libraries are only intended for private official use. 
Whether the exclusion of the public 1s wholly justifiable depends 
upon the ability to obtain the material elsewhere If such 
libraries be adequately equipped, it ıs clear that on some 
occasions none other can quite fulfil the purpose so well. There is a 
general feeling that serious inquirers might be treated with somewhat 
less coldness, and perhaps other departments may be able to adopt the 
more hospitable tone of the Admiralty and Colonial Office Librarians. 

* * * 


The enlistment and organization of friendly visitors among the poor has 
developed to a considerable extent within the past few years, with the 
result that the old-fashioned ‘‘ district visitors ’’ under the auspices of 
the Church of England find themselves in a somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion A report recently presented to the Southwark Diocesan Conference 
by one of its committees admits the fact It 1s a well-written document, 
and contains a useful list of books which may interest others as wel] as 
district visitors In ıt ‘‘ a parochial district visitor ” is defined to be ‘‘a 
““servant of the Church who is an expert in the art of friendship, and 
“applies that art in a district where the people need a friend ’’ This 
should be useful for a revised edition of the ‘“ New English Dictionary,” 
where the definition 1s quite inadequate Anyone who may be interested 
can obtain a copy on sending a couple of stamps to the Rev. J. B. 
Haldane, St John’s Vicarage, East IJulwich, S.E. 
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